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The  following  Memoirs  of  an  active  4ife  have 
been  thrown  together,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
a  journal ;  incidents  are  recorded  as  they  occurred, 
—scenes  are  retraced  which  have  long  since  passed, 
— and  characters  recalled  to  literary  life  which  have 
long  quitted  this  sublunary  stage.  I  aim  at  nothing 
but  setting  down  facts  as  I  remember  them  ;  and 
thus  deprecating  the  severity  of  criticism  by  a 
candid  avowal  of  my  object,  proceed,  without  fur- 
ther preface  or  apology,  to  my  narrative. 

I  was  bom  in  Dublin. — My  father,  Thomas 
Kelly,  at  the  period  of  my  birth,  was  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies  at  the  Castle,  and  a  wine  merchant  of 
considerable  reputation  in  Mary  Street.     He  was 
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known  for  his  elegant  and  graceful  deportment, 
and  no  lady  would  be  presented  at  the  Irish  Court, 
who  had  not  previously  had  the  advantage  of  hia 
tuition.  My  mother's  name  was  M'Cabe ;  she  was 
of  a  very  respectable  family  in  the  county  of  West- 
nieath.  At  a  very  early  age,  she  was  placed  for 
education  in  a  Roman  Catholic  convent  on  Arran 
Quay,  My  father  (who  was  of  the  same  reli^ous 
persuasion,)  having  a  young  relation  placed  also  at 
tills  convent;  when  visiting  her,  liad  many  opportu- 
nities of  seeing  Miss  M'Cabc,  and  the  results  of 
those  meetings  were, — a  mutual  attachment,  an 
elopement,  and  a  marriage.  Her  father,  who  was 
extravagantly  fond  of  her,  soon  pardoned  the  run- 
aways, and,  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  for- 
giveness, added  to  it  J? .5,000,  which  was  considered 
no  mean  fortune  in  those  days ! 

My  father  and  mother  were  both  exceaavely  fond 
of  muMc,  and  considered  to  ang  with  taste:  all 
their  children  (fourteen  in  number)  evinced  mu^al 
capabihtios,  and  I,  the  eldest  of  the  family,  was, 
at  three  years  old,  daily  placed  with  the  wine  on 
the  table,  to  howl  Hawthorn's  song  in  Love  tB  * 
Village,  "  There  was  a  Jolly  Miller,"  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  my  father's  company ;  for  company, 
unfortunately  for  his  family,  ho  had  every  day; 
and  no  man  in  the  city,  so  justly  renowned  for 
hosjutality,  gave  better  dinners  or  better  wine. 
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At  tbe  agp  of  seven  I  began  to  learn  mum. 
My  first  master'^s  name  was  Morland ; — he  was  tbe 
very  {»*Qtotype  of  hi3  namesake  the  painter;  a 
wonderful  geqijas.  But  dissipation  was  his  idol, 
wd  he  who  might  have  selected  the  very  best 
society,  preferred  that  of  the  lowest  cH^cr&  He 
was.  continually  in  a  state  of  whiskey-punch  intoxi- 
caticm. — He  would  sleep  ail  day  in  a  cellar,  and  I 
have  often  heard  him  say,  somewhat  nationalbfj 
that  his  fiioming  began  at  eleven  o'^clock  at  nighi  / 

His  first  visit  was  generally  to  our  house,  for  he 
was  partial  to  my  father,  or  rather  to  his  currant 
whiskey,  apd  so  anxious  was  my  father  that  I 
should  rec^ve  instruction  from  him,  that  I  have 
been  k^t  up  till  one  o^clock  in  the  morning  on  the 
more  diance  of  getting  a  lesson.  My  improvement 
under  him  was  rapid,  and  before  I  had  attiuned  my 
ninth  year,  I  could  execute  with  precision  and  neat- 
ness Schobert'^s  Sonatas,  which  were  then  all  the 
fashion.  I  also  possessed  a  soprano  vcoce,  on  which 
my  father  was  determined  to  bestow  every  possible 
cultivation.  My  first  singing  masters  were  Signor 
JBttserini,  a  native  of  Bologna,  and  Signor  Feretti, 
woo  was  a  vero  musico.  He  was  the  original 
Artaxerxes  when  the  opera  of  that  name  was 
first  performed  at  Covent  Garden ;  he  tau^t  me 
the  beautiful  air,  "  In  infancy  our  hopes  and  fears,^ 
which  was  composed   for  him,   and  it  made  an 
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impression  on  my  mind  never  to  be  forgotten, — He 
had  a  fine  centre  altro  voice,  and  possessed  the  true 
portamento  so  little  known  in  the  present  day.  He 
also  taught  me  the  song  of  Arbaces,  "  Amid  a 
thousand  racking  woes,"  which  I  executed  with 
the  greatest  facility :  but  the  songs  which  delighted 
me  most  were,  "  Oh  too  lovely,  too  unkind,"  and 
"  Oh,  why  is  deatli  for  ever  late  ?"  I  never  sang 
those  without  tears.  Another  great  favourite  of 
mine  was  that  in  Lionel  and  Clarissa,  composed  by 
Galupi, — By  the  way,  all  the  Lionels  of  the  present 
day  think  proper  to  omit  that  fine  song ;  perhaps 
they  are  right,  and  for  the  reason  once  given  to 
me  by  an  Irish  post-boy,  whom  I  was  scolding 
for  not  driving  faster ;  he  turned  round,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  By  Jasus,  master,  it  is  not  an  easy  thing 
to  work  hard." 

I  was  sent,  with  my  brother  Patrick,  to  the  best 
academy  in  Dublin,  kept  by  Doctor  Burke,  a  cler- 
gyman of  the  Church  of  England.  He  was  a  worthy 
man,  and  considered  an  excellent  scholar.  His 
daughter  was  one  of  the  first  piano-forte  players 
of  the  day.  The  late  Mr.  Francis  Goold,  and  Mk 
Thomas  Goold  his  brother,  the  Irish  barrister,  w0re 
on  the  same  form  with  me.  At  a  beautiful  villa, 
which  their  accomplished  father  had  near  Dublin,  I 
frequently  spent  the  vacations  with  them.  Mr. 
'■Goold  was  an  excellent  judge  of  music,  of  which 
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he  was  very  fond,  and  all  the  men  of  genius  then 
in  Ireland  used  to  meet  at  his  house  on  Sundays. 
Kane.O^Hara,  the  ingenious. author  of  Midas,  had 
a  puppet-^ow  for  the  amusement  of  his  friends ; 
it  was  worked  by  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Nick 
Marsh,  who  sang  for  Midas  and  Pan.  He  was 
a  fellow  of  infinite  humour ;  his  parody  on  "  Shep- 
herds, I  have  lost  my  love,''  was  equal  to  any 
thing  written  by  the  well-known  Captain  Morris ; 
and  with  many  others  of  equal  merit,  will  be  long 
remembered  for  the  rich  vein  of  humour  which 
diaracterises  it.  The  love  of  company,  joined  to 
a  weak  constitution,  condemned  this  truly  original 
genius  to  an  early  grave,  regretted  by  all  who  knew 
him.  In  the  performance  of  this  fantoccini  I  sang 
the  part  of  Daphne,  and  was  instructed  by  the 
author  himself ;  the  others  were  by  other  amateurs. 
It  was  quite  the  rage  with  all  the  people  of  fashion, 
who  crowded  nightly  to  see  the  gratuitous  per- 
formance. 

About  this  time  I  changed  my  sin^ng-master, 
and  was  placed  under  Signor  St.  Giorgio,  who  was 
<|P|{aged  at  the  Rotunda ;  his  voice  was  not  power- 
ful, but  he  possessed  exquisite  taste.  He  was  an 
honest  man,  and  married  a  widow  with  large  pro- 
perty, previously  to  which,  he,  Signor  Carnevali, 
Signor  Micheli,  and  Signor  Sensi,  got  a  jP.80,000 
prize  in  the  lottery,  a  piece  of  good  fortune  of  which 


he  was  very  deserving,  and  I  believe  is  still  living 
to  enjoy. 

Trifling  occurrences  during  childhood  often  in- 
fluence  our  future  lives.  I  recoUoct  once,  when 
returning  from  a  visit  to  a  relation  of  my  mother's, 
I  saw  Signor  St.  Giorgio  enter  a  fruit-shop ;  he  pro- 
ceeded to  eat  peaches  and  nectarines,  and  at  last 
took  a  pine  apple,  and  deliberately  sliced  and  ate 
that.  This  completed  my  longing,  and  while  my 
mouth  watered,  I  asked  myself  why,  if  I  assiduously 
studied  music,  I  should  not  he  able  to  earn  money 
enough  to  lounge  about  in  fruit-shops,  and  eat 
peaches  and  pine  apples,  as  well  as  Signor  St. 
Giorgio.  I  answered  myself  by  promising  that  I 
would  study  hard;  and  I  really  did  so; — and, 
trifling  as  this  little  anecdote  may  appear,  I  firmly 
believe  it  was  the  chief  cause  of  my  serious  reso- 
lution to  follow  up  music  as  a  profession;  for  my 
father  had  other  views  for  me.  His  intention  was  to 
place  me  imiler  Surgeon  Neale,  one  of  his  oldest 
and  most  intimate  friends,  who,  independently  of 
his  prc^es^on,  ranked  as  one  of  the  flrst  violin 
players  of  his  time ;  he  had  a  most  powerful  haSA, 
and  his  tone,  expression,  and  taste,  nothing  could 
surpass. 

His  celebrity  for  fJaying  Correili's  and  Gemi- 
niani's  music  was  so  great  that,  Angular  to  say, 
in  the  year  1787  he    was  commanded   by   King 
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George  III.  to  go  to  London,  where  he  had  the 
honour  of  performing  before  His  Majesty  several 
times,  and  His  Majesty  expressed  the  greatest 
approbation  of  his  extraordinary  powers.  He  Was 
a  constant  riator  at  our  house,  and  took  great  pains 
with  me,  particularly  in  the  song  of  "  Prudente  mi 
chiedi,*'  in  Metastasio*s  opera  of  II  Demofoonte, 
which  was  composed  by  Vento,  and  sung  by  the 
famous  Mansoli,  at  the  King's  Theatre  many  years 
before*. 

Dublin,  in  those  days,  had  to  boast  of  much 
mu^cal  excellence.  The  greatest  performers  in 
Europe,  who  came  to  London,  were  engaged  there 
in  the  summer  season  by  the  governors  of  the 
principal  charities,  who  were  also  managers  of  the 
Rotunda  Concerts.  I  can  remember  at  different 
times  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barthelemon,  (Barthele- 
nion  was  a  fine  performer  of  the  old  school,  on 
the  violin,)  Le  Vacher,  Pepe,  La  Motte,  Cramer, 

•  When  I  was  first  at  Florence,  I  had  the  gratification  of 
hearing  that  great  and  celebrated  performer  sing  it,  which  he 
did  at  the  particniar  request  of  Signor  Veroli  and  myself.  I 
sifli  sang  it  to  him  with  the  English  words,  **  Oh,  talk  not  to 
me  of  the  wealth  she  possesses,**  and  he  seemed  mnch  pleased. 
Having  returned  to  Italy  with  a  princely  fortune,  Mansoli  pur- 
chased an  estate  within  a  few  miles  of  Florence,  where  I  dined 
with  him :  he  spoke  of  England  with  admiration,  and  expressed 
great  gratitude  for  the  attention  and  applause  he  received  at  the 
Opera  House,  and  in  concerts. 
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Salomon,  Pinto,  and  all  the  most  celebrated  violinisls 
I  of  the  day ;  not  forgetting  two  Irishmen,  lioneat 
I  Sam  Lee  (father  to  Mr.  Lee,  who  now  keeps  s 
music-sliop  in  Dublin,)  and  Mr.  Mountiun,  who 
also  kept  a  music-shop,  and  was  an  excellent  violin 
player,  and  a  very  worthy  man*. 

They  also  brought  Kitter,  the  finest  bassoon 
player  I  ever  heard;  Crosdil,  on  the  violoncello, 
who  was  unrivaUed  on  that  instrument,  and  is  still 
alive  and  merry;  and  though  last,  not  least, 
Fischer,  the  great  oboe  player,  whose  minuet  was 
then  all  the  rage ;  he  was  a  man  of  singular 
disposition,  and  great  profes^onal  pride.  Being 
very  much  pressed  by  a  nobleman  to  sup  with 
him  after  the  opera,  he  detilined  the  invitation,  • 
saying,  that  he  was  usually  very  much  fatigued, 
and  made  it  a  rule  never  to  go  out  after  the 
evening's  performance.  The  noble  lord  would, 
however,  take    no    denial,    and   assured    Fischer 


*  Mr.  MouDtaiD,  who  formerly  led  tlie  Covent  Garden  Band, 
Bud  at  present  leads  that  of  the  English  Opera  nitli  so  mDcb 
ability,  is  a  eon  of  tlib  gentleman.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Moiintaia, 
was  for  mauy  years  a  priucijial  siager  nt  Coveat  Garden  BOd 
Drnry  Lane,  where  she  was  deseriedly  a  great  favourite.  Mrs, 
BillingtoD  was  an  anient  admirer  of  bets,  and  spoke  of  ber 
taleotK  with  unfeigned  praise.  She  has  retired  from  the  stage,  I 
sincerely  hope  with  competence  and  bappiness,  A  ann  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mountain  is  in  the  serf  ice  of  GoTernment,  in  the 
Ad^niratty. 
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that  he  did  not  ask  him  professionally,  but  merely 
for  the  gratification  of  his  society  and  conversa- 
ticm.  Thus  urged  and  encouraged,  he  went;  he 
had  not,  however,  been  many  minutes  in  the 
house  of  this  consistent  nobleman,  before  his 
lordship  approached  him,  and  said,  ^^  I  hope, 
Mr.  Fischer,  you  have  brought  your  oboe  in 
your  pocket'' — ^^  No,  my  Lord,"  said  Fischer, 
*^  my  oboe  never  sups.**  He  turned  on  his  heel, 
and  instantly  left  the  house,  and  no  persuasion 
could  ever  induce  him  to  return  to  it. 

The  singers,  or,  as  they  are  now  called,  vocalists, 
at  these  concerts  were  numerous;  among  them 
were  a  Miss  Jameson,  a  pupil  of  Doctor  Ame,  who 
sung  **  The  Soldier  tired''  with  much  applause; 
and  Mrs.  Cramer,  (first  wife  of  the  celebrated 
leader,  and  mother  of  John  Cramer  and  F.  Cramer, 
the  esteemed  successor  of  his  father,  celebrated  for 
his  performance  on  the  piano-forte,  and  compositions 
for  that  instrument;)  a  beautiful  woman,  a  charm- 
ing singer,  and  a  distinguished  professional  favourite 
of  Tenducci,  Leoni,  and  Rauzzini. 

Speaking  of  Signor  Rauzzini,  whose  name  is 
familiar  to  all  who  have  lived  in  the  musical 
world,  it  may  not  perhaps  be  considered  irrelevant 
to  say  a  few  words  of  his  early  career.  He  was  a 
native  of  Rome,  and  made  his  first  appearance  on 
the   stage  there,  at  the    Teatro  della  Valle.     He 
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was  a  great  musiciaD,  had  a  fine  vrace,  vae  Very 
young,  and  so  proverbially  handsome,  that  he 
always  performed  the  part  frf  the  I'rima  Donna; 
— at  that  period  no  woman  was  permitted  to  appear 
cm  the  stage  at  Rome*.  His  reception  was  highly 
flattering,  and  he  afterwards  performed  in  all 
the  principal  theatres  in  Italy.  The  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  who  expended  immense  sums  on  his 
Italian  opera,  invitetl  him  to  Munich.  His  success 
at  that  court  was,  as  usual,  unqualified.  But,  alas ! 
his  beauty  was  hia  bane !  an  exalted  personage 
became  deejJy  and  hopelessly  enamoured  of  him, 
and,  spite  of  hie  talents,  it  was  suggested  to  him 
that  a  change  of  air  would  be  for  tlie  benefit  of 
his  health.  He  took  the  hint,  and  Lei't  Munich : 
he  then  engaged  himself  at  the  Italian  opera  in 
IiCHidon,  where  he  attained  the  highest  reputation 
both  as  a  singer  and  composer ;  and  his  acting 
in  Pyramus,  in  die  opera  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe, 
was  so  fine,  that  Garriek  has  often  complimented 
him  oa  it, 

I  was  now  taking  leasons  from  Doctor  Cogan-f-  on 
the  juano-forte.     His  execution  on  that  instrument 

*  Tbc  present  Pope  bas,  I  perceive,  issued  a  viio  against  (he 
periivmRPce  of  womea  od  tUe  stage,  to  take  eSect  after  the  1st 
of  January,  ISIiO. 

t  Uoclor  CogaD  is  still  liTlng  in  Dnblin ;  be  has  ^ood  Iiealtli 
and  initependeDCP,  ani  in  an  bOTpitable  worthy  tV^lov),  highly 
esteemed  by  all  his  ci 


was  aglteaMog,  «nd  his  compoations,  although 
not  goiefaBjr  known  in  this  coontty,  possess  great 
mertL  The  whc^  phdan^i  of  musical  talent  which 
I  htt^e  mentiofied,  frequently  visited  at  my  fatber^s 
house^  and  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  taken  great 
notice  of  by  Rauzzini,  during  his  stay  in  DuUin 
He  gave  me  lessons,  and  taught  me  several  songs, 
psQ-tieolariy  that  beatitiftil  air  of  his  own,  which  he 
gang  divinely,  *<  Fuggiam  da  questo  loco,  in  piena 
libert^^  which  the  late  Mr.  Linley  introduced  into 
the  Duenna,  with  Mr.  Sheridan^s  words,  ^  By  him 
we  love  offended.'" 

Hauzzini  was  so  kind  to  me,  and  so  pleased  with 
the  ardent  feeling  I  evinced  for  music,  that,  pre- 
viously  t6  his  leaving  Irrfand^  he  ealletl  upon  my 
father,  and  said,  ^  My  dear  Sr,  depend  upon  it 
yoCir  sort  wffl  never  follow  any  profession  but  that 
of  a  tfinsieian;  and  as  there  is  no  person  in  thi^f 
coontry  who  can  give  him  the  instruction  he 
requires,  you  ought  to  send  him  to  Italy.  He  is 
now  at  the  time  of  life  to  imbibe  true  taste,  and 
if!  Italy  only  in  it  to  be  foimd.  If  you  send  him 
to  Borne,  let  him  stndy  under  Latilla ;  if  to 
Naples  (the  better  place  of  the  two)  send  him  to 
either  of  the  Ccmservatorios ; — the  head  master  at 
St.  Onofrio  is  Mon(^Ii* ;  at  the  other,  La  Madontm 

*  MoDopoU  was  a  souDd  masician;  his  church  music  \va« 
in  great  repate  in  Italy.  Stephen  Storace  was  one  «r  his 
favourite  pupils.  ,• ,  i 
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di  Loreto,  Pinaroli  is  master.  This  celebrated 
Conservatorio  produced  Scarlatti,  Duranti,  Por- 
pora,  (at  that  time  the  greatest  of  all  singing 
masters,)  Pergoleai,  JomelH,  Cimarosa,  Paesiello, 
mid  a  long  list  of  celebrated  men:  let  him  go 
there,  and  depend  upon  it  he  will  one  day  repay 
you  for  it." 

Tliis  advice  made  a  deep  impression  on  my 
father,  particularly  as  a  similar  opinion  had  been 
pven  by  Sir  William,  then  Mr.  Parsons,  the  late 
musical  composer  and  magistrate  of  Bow  Street, 
who  had  studied  music  in  Italy,  and  was,  at  the 
Ume  I  speak  of,  in  Ireland  on  a  visit  to  his  friend 
and  patron,  Mr.  Henery. 

My  father  consulted  my  mother,  who  would  not 
hear  of  such  a  proposal.  She  had  but  a  few  months 
before  parted  with  my  brother  Patrick,  for  whom 
my  father  had  procured  a  cadetsliip  in  India — and 
I  cannot  but  think  of  my  mother's  kind  feelings 
towards  me,  with  affection  and  gratitude — as  for 
my  brother,  poor  fellow,  we  never  saw  him  more. 
He  was  esteemed  a  brave  soldier ;  and  wag  much 
beloved  for  his  goodness  of  heart  and  comjtanion- 
able  qualities,  for  he  sang  sweetly,  and  with  great 
twte ;  but  poor  Patrick  was  cut  off  in  the  flower 
of  his  youth, — he  was  killed  at  the  storming  of 
Seringapatam,  when  a  captain  in  the  East  India 
Company's  service. 
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About  the  period  at  which  Rauzzini  gave  my 
father  the  advice  I  have  mentioned,  Mr.  Ryder,  the 
comedian,  brought  over  a  singer,  of  the  name  of 
Webster,  to  Smock  Alley  Theatre ;  with  him  came 
a  lady  whom  he  called  his  wife,  but  who  was  really 
the  wife  of  Battershill,  a  muacal  composer,  from 
whom  she  had  eloped  with  Webster.  She  was  a 
fine-looking  woman,  and  played  Lucy,  in  the 
Beggar^s  Opera,  and  Jenny,  in  Lionel  and  Clarissa ; 
but  however,  charming  as  she  was,  she  soon  left 
Webster,  and  Mrs.  Baddely  came  to  supply  her  place. 

My  father  had  a  private  box  at  the  theatre, 
and  my  mother,  passionately  fond  of  theatricals 
herself,  often  took  me  to  the  play.  From  die 
time  I  first  saw  him  act,  nothing  ran  in  my  head 
but  Webster,  unless,  indeed,  it  was  the  desire  of 
going  on  the  stage.  I  used  to  look  at  him  %vith 
wonder,  when  he  was  performing  Macheath ;  and 
those  who  recollect  him  in  tliat  character  will  agree 
with  me  that  it  certainly  was  a  masterly  performance- 
He  had  a  fine  figvire,  with  a  marked  and  rather 
handsome  countenance;  his  voice  was  a  fine  baritone, 
with  a  sweet  falsetto,  of  which,  being  a  good 
musician,  he  made  a  judicious  use,  particularly  in 
'^  The  Charge  is  prepared;*"  indeed,  I  think  it 
impossible  that  his  performance  of  this  character 
can  be  surpassed.  Whatever  little  credit  and  indul- 
gence I  received  when  I  performed  Macheath,  at 
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Drury  Lane,  I  owe  in  a  great  measure  ta  niy 
recollection  of  hini  in  the  part ;  and  I  avow  the 
same  obligation  to  his  Licoiel,  which  was  a  die/- 
(Tteuvre. 

About  the  time  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  a 
third  theatre  sprang  up  in  Fishamble  Street,  under 
the  Lord  Mayor's  licence;  the  managers  were 
Vandermere  and  Waddy,  wlio  had  deserted  from 
Smock  Alley,  and  taken  with  them  a  large  portion 
of  the  company.  To  oppose  ihem,  Ryder  brought 
over  Michael  Ame  to  produce  Cymon  ;  his  wife 
performed  in  it,  and  it  brought  great  houses.  But 
Ame,  not  content  with  being  one  of  the  greatest 
musical  geniuses  the  world  ever  prodoced,  wished 
also  to  possess  the  philosopher's  stone  ;  and,  fancying 
himself  a  great  alchymist,  actually  took  a  house  at 
Richmond,  near  Dublin,  and,  neglecting  all  hia 
pupils,  gave  himself  up  to  a  scientific  search  after 
gold.  The  consequences  were  ruin  and  aspungntg- 
house.  He  was  under  articles  to  compose  an  opera 
for  Covent  Garden ;  and  my  father,  knowing  tJiis, 
aent  him  in  bis  confinement,  a  piano-forte,  supplied 
him  with  wine,  &c.  and  while  in  "  durance  vile,"  he 
composed  some  beautiful  music.  In  return  for  this 
kindness,  he  gave  me  a  lesson  every  day,  and,  after 
his  release,  continued  particularly  attentive  to  me. 

It  was  also  about  this  period  that  a  Portuguese, 
who  called  liimself  II  Cavaliero  Don  Pedro  Martini, 
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CBttM  to  Ddblin.  he  ployed  the  Spmidi  guitar 
ddigblftiny,  and  succeeded  in  ingratiadng  himself 
wkh  the  Duke  at  Leinsler,  Earl  of  Wescmeath, 
Lord  Belmont,  and  niost  of  the  leading  people.  He 
persuaded  them  that  Dublin  and  E<finburgh  were 
the  only  cajntals  where  there  was  not  an  Italian  opera, 
and  proposed  to  engage  Smock  Alley  Theatre,  and 
Inrii^  a  comic  Italian  company,  to  give  operas  twice 
a  week.  He  consulted  my  father  on  the  subject, 
who,  coDceiTing  the  scheme  likely  to  succeed,  gave ' 
him  eneoun^ment,  and  promised  him  all  the  assMt- 
aiice  in  his  power. 

The  Portuguese  procured  a  large  subscription, 
took  the  theatre,  and  brought  over  the  company, 
smcfogB^  whom  were  La  Sestini,  the  best  buffo  c^  the 
day,  Signor  Pinetti,  a  Venetian,  a  most  excellent 
actor,  Signor  Fochetti,  a  powerful  primo  buffi),  with 
a  fine  bass  voice ;  Signers  Savoy,  Peretti,  &c,  fac. 
and  a  second  and  third  woman.  Signor  St  Giorgio 
conducted  at  the  piano-forte,  and  Sign(»*  Georgi  led 
the  band,  which  was  strengthened  by  many  per- 
formers from  London.  The  etiquette  was,  that  the 
band  in  the  orchestra,  as  well  as  the  company  in  the 
boxes  and  pit,  ^ould  be  fully  dressed.  Bags  and 
swords  were  then  the  order  of  the  day :  the  prices 
were,  boxes  and  pit,  half-a-guinea ;  first  gallery, 
five  shillings ;  and  the  upper  one,  three  shiUings. 

The  first  opera  was  U  Isoki  d^  Alcina,  composed 
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by  Gazzaniga;  there  was  some  beautiful  music 
in  it.  Pinetti,  who  in  Italy  was  celebrated  for 
his  performance  of  French  characters,  played  the 
Frenchman  in  the  opera  admirably. 

The  next  opera  was  Paesiello^s  La  Frascatana ; 
the  houses  were  unusually  crowded.  La  Buona 
Figliuola,  Piccini's  popular  opera,  was  put  into 
rehearsal  at  the  express  desire  of  some  of  the  old 
conoscenti  who  had  seen  it  performed  in  London. 
Lovatino  was  the  cavalier,  (and  I  am  informed, 
never  was  equaQed  in  singing  "  E  pur  bella  e  la 
Cecchina  ;'*')  Morigi,  the  German  soldier ;  Micheli, 
the  gardener;  Savoy,  the  Count;  La  Samperini, 
Cecchina,  &c.  Sz:c. 

Expectation  was  on  tiptoe  to  hear  this  opera  in 
Dublin,  as  it  had  been  quite  the  rage  in  London ; 
when  a  circumstance  occurred  which  threatened  its 
being  laid  aside;  namely,  the  severe  illness  of 
Signor  Savoy,  who  was  to  have  performed  the 
Count,  a  part  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
opera,  and  written  for  a  high  soprano  voice.  As 
there  was  no  professional  man  to  do  it,  the  Por- 
tuguese turned  his  thoughts  towards  me,  and  offer- 
ed my  father  his  own  terms,  for  I  was  well  versed 
in  the  Italian  language.  He  was  backed  in  his 
application  by  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  Mr.  Conolly 
of  Castle  Town,  and  several  others,  who  were  ever 
kind  and  partial  to  me.     They  all  seemed  to  feel 
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assured  that  if  I  undertook  the  part,  I  should  gain 
both  credit  and  emolument  This  induced  mj  poor 
&ther  to  listen;  to  them;*  particularly,  as  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  send  me  to  Naples,  and  was 
actually  in.  treaty  with  the  captain  of  a  Swedish 
▼easel,  bound  thither,  to  take  me  as  a  passenger. 

I  was  delighted  when  I  found  that  I  was  to  per- 
form on  the  Italian  stage,  and  counted  every  tedious 
moment  while  studjring  the  part.  At  length,  how- 
ever,, the  awful  m^t  arrived!  The  house  was 
crowded,  and  I  received  great  applause. .  I  had  a 
powerful  treble  voice,  pronounced  Italian  well,  and 
was  tall,  for  my  age,  and.  acquitted  myself  beyond 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  my  friends.  The 
opinion  the  foreign  musical  men  gave  of  my  abiUties, 
of  course,  weighed  greatly  in  my  favour. 

A  circumstance  now  took  place,  which  had  nearly 
terminated  my  theatrical  career.  II  Cavaliero  Por- 
tuguese, who  had  given  the  company  to  understand 
that  he  had  all  Peru  and  Mexico  at  his  com- 
mand, turned  out  to  be  a  needy  Chevalier  d'^In- 
dustrie,  and  would  not  pay  them.  They  all  struck ; 
"  point  d''argent,  point  de  Suisse,''  was  their  motto. 
Pinetti,  when  he  found  he  could  get  no  money, 
set  off  for  England  with  Fochetti,  and  without  those 
two  principals,  it  was  impossible  to  get  up  an  opera ; 
so  the  rest  of  the  Italians  followed  their  leaders, 
dispersing,  some  to  England,  others  to  Scotland, 
&c.  &c. 
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Ryder,  who  then  had  Crow  Street  Theatre,  had 
entered  into  a  fresh  engagement  with  Michael  Ame 
for  three  nights,  to  revive  Cymon.  Mrs.  Ame 
(bis  second  wife,)  was  a  sweet  singer,  and  being 
also  a  very  pretty,  petite  figure,  was  very  popular 
in  Silvia*.  They  thought  that  I  might  be  an  ad- 
ditional attraction,  and  proposed  to  my  father  that 
I  should  play  Cymon  the  three  nights,  and  choose 
any  character  I  pleased  for  the  fourth,  which  should 
be  given  to  me  free  of  all  expense,  as  a  remuneration. 

My  father  considered  very  wisely  that,  as  every 
thing  was  arranged  for  my  voyage  to  Naples,  it  was 
as  well  for  me,  or  rather  for  him,  (for  /  thought  of 
nothing  but  the  rapture  of  again  shewing  myself  on 
the  stage,)  to  accept  the  proposal. 

I  played  Cymon  three  nights,  and  on  the  fourth^ 
Lionel,  (or,  properly  speaking.  Master  Lionel,)  for 


•  The  first  wife  of  Michael  Arne  was  a  scholar  of  Doctor 
A  roe's,  at  the  same  time  with  Miss  Brent,  for  whom  the  Doctor 
comfwsed  the  character  of  Mandane,  In  Artaxerxes.  It  is  said 
that  Doctor  Arne  translated  Artaxerxes  from  the  Italian  of 
Metastasio  into  English ;  if  he  did,  it  was  highly  to  Uls  credit,  for 
some  of  the  thoughts  are  rendered  beautifully ;  one  for  instance, 
from  Mandane ;  In  the  Italian  it  is, 

**  Si  plange  dl  piacer  come  d'affanoo.'* 

which  is  translated  thos^ 

**  Pleasure  may  start  a  tear  »b  well  as  grief.** 

Dibdin  composed  his  Leonora  in  tlte  Padlock  for  the  first  Mrs. 
Ame,  when  Miss  Wright. 
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my  own  benefit*  The  house  was  crowded  in  every 
part  I  was  successful  in  my  songs,  and  acted  the 
part  decently,  recollecting  well  all  the  points  Web- 
ster had  given  in  it*. 

On  the  first  of  May,  1779,  with  an  aching  heart, 
I  parted  with  my  father,  mother,  and  family,  and 
sailed  on  board  a  Swedish  merchantman,  accom- 
panied by  a  young  Irishman,  intended  for  the 
R(Hnan  Catholic  church ;  and  with  a  fair  wind,  left 
the  kind  and  hospitable  shores  of  my  native 
country,  and  I  may  safely  say,  quitted  it  with  no 
Kttle  fitune;  for  although  not  fifteen,  I  had  earned 

•  The  open  was  cast  thas :— > 

Liooel, Master  KiLLT, 

(Bdnf  the  taut  iilgfat  of  his  appatriiic  on  the  itage  prerioss  to 

^  S^inC  to  ItaljO 
Sir  John  Flowerdale,  •    •    Mr.  Hkapht. 
JesHamy, Mr.  O'Kbbfb, 

(The  celebrated  dramatic  writer.) 

Harman, Mr.  Glentillb. 

Colonel  Oldboy,      .    .    .  Mr.  Wilder. 

Jenkins, Mr.  Barrett. 

Lady  Oldboy,     ....  Mrs.  Heaphy. 

Diana, Miss  Jameson. 

Jenny,       MissTiSDAX. 

Clarissa, Mrs.  Arne. 

The  Band  : — At  the  piano-forte,  Michael  Arne ;  Leader,  the 
celebrated  Pinto.  First  oboe,  Mr.  Bartlett  Cooke,  father  to  luy 
friend,  Mr.  T.  Cooke,  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  whom  I  greatly 
esteem  for  Iris  priTale  wortb^  and  high  and  ditersified  talents. 
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sufficient  money  to  pay  for  my  voyage  to  Italy-, 
and  for  my  maintenance  and  musical  education  for, 
some  time  after  my  arrival  there. 

I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  letters  of  recom«- 
mendation  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  at  that 
time  English  charge  dl)affa%res  at  the  Court  of 
Naples,  and  to  Father  Dolphin,  a  Dominican 
friar,  who  was  to  be  my  "  guardian,  protector, 
and  guide;' 

As  good  piano-fortes  were  in  those  times  scarce 
every  where — ^in  Italy  particularly,  my  father 
bought  a  grand  one,  made  by  one  of  the  first  Lon- 
don makers,  which  turned  out  in  every  respect 
excellent,  and  which,  with  a  few  books,  English 
and  Italian,  he  gave  me.  My  mother  furnished  me 
with  plenty  of  good  sea  store,  ten  guineas  in  my 
pocket,  and  a  gold  watch.  I  had  besides,  a  letter 
of  credit,  which  I  was  to  deliver  to  Father  Dolphin, 
who  had  instructions  to  pay  my  allowance  accorchng 
to  circumstances. 

The  following  occurrence  which  took  place 
during  my  voyage,  I  would  omit,  if  it  could 
not  be  well  authenticated  both  in  Naples  and 
Dublin. 

My  father  had  a  small  country  house  near 
Drumcondra,  with  an  extensive  garden;  his  gar- 
dener, whose  name  was  Cunningham,  had  a  son,  a 
very  fine  young  man,  who  was  a  great  favourite 
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with  all  the  family,  and  received  many  marks  of 
kindness  from  my  father,  which  he  repaid  to  me 
when  a  child,  by  continued  acts  of  affection.  Poor 
Jack,  however,  degenerated,  became  a  drunkard, 
associated  with  depraved  companions,  and  left  my 
father^s  service;  shortly  after,  he  was  implicated 
in  a  burglary,  tried,  and  transported  to  America. 
This  made  a  grievous  impression  on  me  at  the  time, 
as  I  recollected,  with  gratitude,  the  apples  and 
plums  which  had  been  gathered  for  me  by  poor 
Jack  Cunningham. 

My  voyage  took  place  during  the  American  war, 
but  the  ship  I  was  on  board  of,  b^g  a  Swede,  was 
under  a  neutral  flag ;  yet,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  we 
were  hailed  by  an  American  privateer.     Our  cap- 
tain lay  to,  while  a  set  of  the  greatest  ragamuffins 
my  eyes  ever  beheld,  boarded  us.     They  swore  the 
vessel  was  under  false  colours,  and  proceeded  to 
overhaul  the  captain''^  papers,  and  seize  every  thing 
they  could  lay  hands  on.     A  sturdy  ruffian  began 
to  break  open  my  piano-forte  case  with  a  hatchet, 
which^  when  I  saw,   I  manfully  began  to  weep, 
and  cry  out,  "  Oh !  my  dear  piano-forte,^  &c.  &c. 
The  cabin  boy,  who  was  about  my  own  age,  called 
out,  "  For  God's  sake,  dorft  cry,  Master  Kelly.*** 
The  chief  mate  of  the  privateer,  who  was  quietly 
perusing  some  of  our  Captain'^s  papers,  on  hearing 
these  words,  turned  round,  and  looking  stedfastly 
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at  me,  said,  "  Is  ^owr  name  Eeily?"  I  answered 
"  Yes,"  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  a  Mr.  Thomas 
Kelly,  of  Mary  Street,  Dublin  ?"  said  he, — "  He  is 
my  father,"  was  my  reply.  The  young  man  imme- 
diately started  up,  ran  to  me,  clasped  me  in  his 
arms,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  said,  "  Don't  you 
remember  me.''  I  am  Jack  Cunningham,  who, 
when  you  were  a  little  boy,  nursed  you  and  played 
with  you."  He  seemed  quite  overcome  by  the  un- 
expected meeting,  and  made  the  most  aiTectionate 
inquiries  about  my  family,  when,  after  examination, 
the  Captain  finding  Uiat  our  vessel  was  really  a 
neutral,  left  us.  Jack  again  embracing  and  blessing 
me,  took  leave  of  me,  and  we  soon  lost  sight  of 
them.  I  never  heard  of  Iiim  more.  The  next 
day  we  were  boarded  and  examined  by  an  Englifii 
sloop  of  war,  and  our  Captain  gave  informatitm  of 
the  route  of  the  American,  which  I  honestly  «>a- 
fess,  if  I  had  fancied  it  could  have  hurt  pocM- 
Jack  Cunningham,  I  should  have  been  mightilj 
sorry  for. 

To  those  whose  health  would  be  benefited  by 
sea-sickness,  I  can  safely  recommend  tlie  ungentle 
exercise  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  ; — there  is  little  chance 
of  failure.  After  we  left  it,  however,  we  had  very 
fine  weatlier  for  some  time,  and  the  islands  of  Mi- 
norca, Majorca,  and  the  coast  of  Africa,  though  at 
a  great  distance,  were  noble  objects. 


I 
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When  we  had  passed  the  Island  of  Ischia,  we 
encountered  a  tremendous  storm :  actually  alarmed 
by  the  violence  of  the  tempest  and  appearance  of 
the  sea,  which  ran  mountains  high,  I  retired  to  my 
cot,  and  spite. of  terror  and  sea-sickness,  fell  fast 
asleep.  I  was  awakened  by  the  cabin-boy  on  the 
fcdlowing  morning,  the  80th  of  May,  1779,  who,  to 
my  great  joy,  told  me  that  we  were  in  the  Bay  of 
Naples. 

The  astonishment  and  delight  I  experienced  when 
I  got  on  deck,  can  never  be  effaced  from  my  recol- 
lection. The  morning  was  beautiful ;  I  was  restored 
to  health,  and  safe  in  the  wished-for  port. 

The  Bay,  full  of  shipping,  the  Island  of  Caprea 
where  Augustus  and  Tiberius  once  held  their  revels ; 
to  the  West  the  Isles  of  Procida,  and  Ischia,  the 
picturesque  and  varied  scenery  of  Pozzuoli,  Posi- 
lipo,  so  celebrated  for  La  Grotta  del  Cane  and 
Virgil'*s  Tomb,  the  King's  Palace  at  Portici,  the 
Campagna  Felice,  the  Castle  and  Fort  of  St.  Elmo  *, 


^  The  Castle  of  St.  Elmo  is  the  strongest  fortification  the 
Neapolitans  have.  It  stands  od  an  eminence,  said  to  command 
the  finest  view  in  the  world  ;  near  it,  lower  down,  stands  the 
Carthusian  convent  of  St.  Martino.  The  fraternity  are  supposed 
to  be  very  rich,  and  are  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  their 
gastronomy.  Their  confectionary,  wines,  and  dinners,  are  of  the 
first  order,  but  only  to  be  got  at  by  a  card  of  admission  from  the 
Prime  Minister ;  this  is  delivered  to  a  lay  brother,  who  shews 
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the  terrific  Vesuvius,  the  delightful  coast  of  Ta- 
rentum,  the  Castel  a  Mare,  and  the  City  of  Naples, 
with  its  numerous  palaces  and  convents,  have 
beauties  fajr,  far  beyond  my  feeble  powers,  of  de- 
scription. 

Before  we  entered  the  Mole,  the  officers  of  health 
came  on  board,  and  gave  us  the  pleasant  informa- 
tion, that  as  there  was  a  report  that  the  plague  was 
raging  on  the  African  coast,  we  must  perform  qua^ 
rantine  before  we  were  suffered  to  land. 

An  old  tatterdemallion  was  put  on  board  our 
vessel,   to  prevent  our  escaping  to  the  shore :  he 

the  bearer  the  chapel  and  all  that  is  curious,  after  which,  he  is 
Invited  to  an  excellent  repast,  for  which  they  are  forbidden  vto 
receive  any  remuneration. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  height  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Elmo, 
vessels  can  be  distinguished  at  an  immense  distance.  This  is 
rendered  of  great  utility  to  the  mercantile  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, by  means  of  signals  made,  according  to  the  custom  of  all 
sea-ports,  from  the  Castle  on  the  approach  of  any  vessel ;  these 
signals  consist  of  balls  of  great  size,  projected  into  the  air,  the 
number  of  which  signifies  the  description  of  vessel ;  whether 
frigate,  sloop  of  war,  merchantman,  &c.  &c,  at  the  same  time 
the  colour  of  the  nation  to  which  she  belongs  is  hoisted.  Thus, 
a  merchant,  while  transacting  business  in  any  part  of  Naples, 
may  know  what  ships,  and  of  what  nations,  are  entering  the 
Bay,  long  before  they  reach  the  Mole.  The  first  object  of  my 
attention  every  morning,  was  the  signal  station,  and  my  first  walk 
was  on  the  Mole.  The  sight  of  an  English  vessel  was  a  reward 
for  days  of  watching. 
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was  an  uiexhausdble  source  of  amusement  to  me ; 
for  although  his  clothes  were  all  in  tatters  and 
patdies,  and  spoke  '^  variety  of  wretchedness,^  he 
wore  his  hair  in  an  enormous  bag,  and  carried  a 
tremendously  long  swcnxl  by  his  side,  of  which  I 
now  almost  wonder  he  did  not  give  me  a  taste ; 
for,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  I  was  very  mis- 
chievous, and  he,  a  particularly  good  subject  for  my 
mirth. 

When  Father  Dolphin  heard  of  my  arrival,  he 
came  alongside,  accompanied  by  another  Friar,  and 
a  Mr.  Fleming,  a  cadet  in  the  Irish  brigade,  a 
worthy  good  Irishman.  He  was  my  daily  visitor ; 
and,  what  with  the  wines  which  we  purchased  from 
the  boatmen,  the  delicious  fruits,  and  good  society, 
our  bondage  was  not  altogether  unpleasant.  Added 
to  all  the  other  agrhnens^  was  the  beautiful  pros- 
pect around  us ;  alongside  of  us  was  a  Venetian 
vessel  also  under  quarantine,  on  board  of  which 
were  several  Italian  singers,  dancers,  &c.  on  their 
way  to  the  theatre  at  Palermo,  and  two  brothere, 
very  fine  French  4iom  players ;  besides  many  other 
passengers.  In  the  evening  they  danced  or  sang 
on  deck,  and  played  duets  on  the  French  horns, 
while  the  Mole  was  crowded  with  all  ranks  of 
people  to  enjoy  the  sea  breeze ;  so  that  the  whole 
scene  was  delightful. 

At  length  the  time  of  our  relea^  arrived ;  and 

VOL.  I.  c 
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my  friend,  accompanied  by  another  Irish  gentlie- 
man,  called  Plunket,  also  a  cadet  in  the  Irish 
brigade,  (in  one  of  the  regiments  of  which  his  elder 
brother  was  Colonel,)  took  me  on  shore  to  an  hotel 
near  the  Largo  di  Castello,  kept  by  an  Irish  woman, 
married  to  a  Neapolitan,  an  egre^ous  rogue,  but 
who  possessed  the  pleasing  art  of  speaking  English 
very  well. 

I  ordered  a  hair-dresser,  at  that  period  an  indis- 
pensable appendage  to  a  man^s  establishment ;  and 
shortly  a  very  well-dressed  person,  with  his  hair 
in  a  bag,  and  a  sword  by  his  side,  entered  my 
room ;  on  inquiring  his  business,  he  informed  me 
he  was  the  barber,  come  according  to  orders,  to 
adorn  me  alia  moda  di  Napoh.  I  at  first  felt 
abashed  at  the  idea  of  employing  so  fine  a  gentle- 
man in  such  a  capacity,  but  I  soon  became  recon- 
ciled to  the  national  gaiety  ;  for  the  very  beggars, 
with  hardly  any  clothes  to  their  backs,  had  ragged 
bags  tied  on  their  hair. 

Accompanied  by  Fleming  and  Plunket,  I  went 
to  bear  mass  at  the  church  of  San  Giacomo,  and 
after  this,  made  my  first  visit  to  the-worthy  Father 
Dolphin.  He  was  prior  of  the  Convent  of  St. 
Dominick,  a  fine  pile  of  building,  dose  to  the  gate 
through  which  runs  the  road  to  Capua,  and  also 
to  the  Conservatorio  of  La  Madonna  di  Loreto. 
I  found  him  in  bb  study,   which  opened  into  a 
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spacious  garden^  and  every  thing  aroundliim  breathed 
jMety,  benevolence,  and  content ;  he  was  about 
seventy  years  old,  but  full  of  healtli  and  ac- 
tivity. 

He  received  me  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and 
after  reading  my  letter  of  credit,  introduced  me 
to  two  Friars  of  his  order;  one  of  them,  called 
Plunket,  whom  I  often  see  in  London  even  now ; 
the  other,  named  M^Malion,  whom  I  saw  the  last 
time  I  was  in  Dublin,  at  the  Friary  in  Denmark 
Street ;  they  were  both  Irishmen,  as  I  need  hardly 
mention,  considering  tlieir  names. 

The  first  advice  tlie  Father  gave  me,  after  taking 
some  chocolate  and  snow  water,  was  to  present 
my  letter  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  to  make 
up  my  mind  in  which  Conservatorio  I  should  like 
to  be  placed.  He  gave  me  the  choice  of  three, 
St.  Onofrio,  La  Pieta,  or  La  Madonna  di  Loreto. 
At  St.  Onofrio,  Signor  Monopoli  was  the  head 
master;  at  La  Pieta,  Signor  Sala,  who  had  never 
produced  a  melody  worth  hearing,  though  the  first 
counterpointist  of  the  day ;  and  at  La  Madonna  di 
Loreto,  Finaroli,  a  first-rate  composer  of  church 
music.  He  had  also  written  several  serious  operas ; 
and  several  great  composers  were  his  scholars, 
amongst  them  was  Cimarosa. 

Having  heard  Rauzzini  speak  of  him  as  a 
great  master,  I  gave  the  latter  the  preference ;  but 
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Father  Dolphin  desired  me  to  ask  the  opinion  of 
Sir  WilKam  Hamilton,  and  be  guided  by  it. 

I  immediately  waited  on  Sir  William,  and  pre- 
sented my  letters;  when  he  had  read  them,  he 
received  me  most  kindly,  and  assured  jne  that  he 
should  be  happy  to  give  me  any  advice  as  to  the 
line  I  ought  to  pursue,  and  render  me  every  service 
in  his  power. 

Sir  William  having  invited  me  to  dinner  that 
day,  I  returned,  and  was  introduced  to  the  first 
Lady  Hamilton.  The  taste  and  partiality  for  music 
of  this  highly-gifted  person,  are  too  well  known 
to  need  a  remark  from  me.  At  that  period  she 
frequently  gave  concerts,  to  which  all  the  best  per^- 
formers  were  invited.  She  was  herself  coniddered 
the  finest  piano-forte  player  in  Italy. 

After  dinner,  at  which  I  had  the  honour  of  being 
introduced  to  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  there  was 
music.  The  celebrated  Millico  accompanied  him- 
self on  the  harp  in  the  charming  canzonetta,  "  Ho 
sparso  tante  lagrime  f  ^  his  singing  was  enchanting. 
I  was  asked,  and  sang  Rauzzini^s  song,  ^^  Fuggiam 
da  questo  loco,^  and  "  Water  parted  from  the  sea,'' 
accompanying  myself  on  the  piano-forte.  I  seemed 
to  give  general  satisfaction,  and  Signor  Millico,  in 
particular,  said  many  kind  things.  He  told  me  he 
had  often  heard  Tenducci  sing  "  Water  parted,*" 
in  England. — Signor  Borghi,  who  was  afterwards 
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Stage-manager  at  the  Pantheon,  when  the  Opera 
House  was  burned  down,  had  just  arrived  from 
England,  and  was  also  of  the  party*. 

At  parting,  Sir  William  desired  me  to  call  upon 
him  at  eight  o^clock  the  following  morning;  I  did 
not,  howeyer,  arrive  till  a  quarter  before  nine.  On 
entering  the  breakfast  room,  I  found  with  him 
Mr.  Drummond,  his  physician,  and  a  couple  of 
antiquaries;  his  table  was  covered  with  cameos, 
intaglios,  and  lava.  As  soon  as  I  entered  the  apart- 
ment, he  said,  **  My  good  boy,  you  were  to  have 
been  here  at  eight ;  it  is  now  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  past ;""  and  added,  looking  very  seriously  at 
me,  ^^  if  you  do  not  learn  to  keep  time,  you  will 
never  be  a  good  musician.'"  Through  life,  I  have 
recollected  that  hint. 

When  we  were  alone,  he  desired  me  to  give 
him  a  candid  detail  of  my  views  and  intended 
pursuits,  and  which  way  my  own  inclinations  lay. 
I  told  him  all  the  circumstances  which  had  preceded 
my  leaving  Ireland,  and  that  my  father'*s  wish  and 
intenticm  were,  that  when  I  had  finished  the  study 
of  oMnpoation  in  Naples,  I  should  return  to 
England,  and  become  a  composer  and  teacher. 
I  also  told    him  that    I    feared    the  profession, 

*  The  operas  at  the  Pantheon  were  conducted  by  the  Dnke  of 
Bedford,  Lord  Sallsbnry,  and  Mr.  William  Sheldon,  an  eminent 
solicitor,  and  a  worthy  man.  / 
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towards  which  my  own  inclinations  strongly  led, 
the  stage,  would  be  my  father'^s  aversion.  With 
respect  to  money,  I  informed  him  that  my  annual 
allowance,  while  pursuing  my  studies,  was  to  be 
two  hundred  Neapolitan  ounces,  (80Z.  English)  to 
be  paid  monthly  by  Father  Dolphin. 

When  we  spoke  of  music,  I  mentioned  my  wish, 
that  Finaroli  should  be  my  master ;  he  said,  "  My 
good  lad,  it  is  impossible  to  choose  a  more  able 
instructor,  or  a  better  man.  I  know  him  intimately, - 
and  will  introduce  you  to  him,  and  recommend 
you  to  his  care;  but  when  you  begin,  you  must 
bear  in  mind  that  nothing  is  to  be  done  without 
steady  application:  your  inclination  for  the  stage 
you  must  smother  for  the  present ;  your  youth, 
and  the  unsettled  state  of  your  voice,  should  pre- 
clude all  thoughts  of  that ;  a  year  or  two  may  do 
much  fdr  you.'' 

"  However,""  he  continued,  "  as  it  is  natural  for 
you  to  wish  to  see  the  sights  of  Naples,  take  a 
fortnight's  pleasure.  Your  friend  Fleming  is  a 
worthy  man;  he  speaks  the  language,  and  knows 
where  every  thing  remarkable  is  to  be  seen,  and  no 
doubt  will  take  care  of  you.  Give  my  compliments 
to  the  worthy  prior,  and  ask  his  permission;  and 
recollect,  as  Gay  says,  ^  to-day  for  pleasure,  to- 
morrow for  business;'  when  once  we  begin,  we 
must  work  hard." 
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.  He  shook  me  by  the  hand,  and  saying,  **  be 
prudent,'^  gave  me  a  purse  of  twenty  ounces,  to 
pay,  as  he  said,  for  my  calashes. 

I  repeated  this  conversation  to  Father  Dolphin, 
who  entirely  approved  of  Sir  William''s  advice ; 
and  giving  his  consent  for  a  fortnight''s  pleasure, 
with  his  blessing  and  best  wishes,  advanced  me 
sia:  ounceSj  which  he  thought  an  ample  disburse- 
ment for  my  menus-plaisirs  during  that  period. 
Mr.  Fleming  consented  to  accompany  me  in  my 
rambles,  and  I  was  as  happy  as  an  emperor. 

To  commence; — we  dined  at  the  St.  Carlino 
tavern,  opposite  the  King'^s  palace;  we  had  an 
excellent  dinner  of  maccaroni  stufato,  bouilli, 
stewed  veal,  fried  calamara*,  a  roasted  chicken, 
salad,  cheese,  fruit,  biscuits,  two  bottles  of  wine, 
a  cup  of  coffee  each,  and  a  glass  of  chasse  caffe, 
with  iced  lemonade,  &c.  for  eighteen-pence  each. 

•  The  Calamara,  or  Ink  Fish,  is  as  great  a  favourite  with  the 
Neapolitans,  as  it  was  with  the  ancient  Romans.  An  Italian 
told  me  that  he  had  once  eaten  it  many  years  before  at  Brighton  ; 
I  was  for  several  seasons  inquiring  for  it  there  in  vain.  At 
length  an  old  iishennan  brought  me  one ; — even  he  had  never 
heard  of  its  being  eaten,  or  eatable,  for  when  caught  there 
it  is  always  thrown  away.  It  is  quite  black,  but  when  washed, 
near  a  pint  of  ink  comes  from  it,  and  it  appears  like  snow ; 
when  fried,  it  eats  like  a  veal  cutlet,  and  is  a  great  luxury* 
On  the  25th  of  September,  1819,  I  had  one,  and  my  friends, 
who  partook  of  it,  said  it  was  delicious. 
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But  as  George  Colraan  says  in  his  Mountaineers, 
"  Those  days  are  past,  Floranthe.*"  If  they  were 
not,  what  a  delicious  place  of  residence  would 
Naples  be  for  my  old  friend  Pope,  who  joins  to  his 
talents  as  an  artist  and  an  actor,  a  share  of  judgment, 
experience,  and  taste  in  culinary  matters  almost 
unequalled. 

The  ncKt  morning  we  went  to  Portici,  and  slept 
We  saw  the  theatre  at  Herculaneum,  which  had 
been  buried  sixteen  centuries;  and  passed  under 
yaults  to  view  it  by  torch-light ; — while  wandering 
about  the  galleries,  I  was  of  course  obliged  to 
express  surprise  and  pleasure ;  but  in  truth  I  wished 
myself  away,  for  there  were  neither  singers  nor 
dancers,  nor  pretty  women  there,  and  I  never  had 
any  taste  for  antiques. 

We  returned  to  sleep  at  Portici;  the  next 
morning,  we  had  an  excellent  breakfast  of  ham, 
fresh  figs,  and  a  bottle  of  lagrima  Christi  *.  After 
discussing  which,  Fleming  and  myself  mounted  our 
donkies,  and,  accompanied  by  our  guides,  began 
the  ascent  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  We  passed  through 
fields  covered  with  fig  and  mulberry  trees,  and  our 

*  As  I  was  brought  up  a  rigid  Roman  Catholic,  I  was  shocked 
at  the  name  given  to  this  delicious  wine ;  but  in  time  my  scruples 
were  overcome,  and  now  often  take  a  bottle  with  my  esteemed 
friend,  Mr.  Savory,  of  Bond  Street,  who  has  some  of  a  superior 
flavour,  imported  by  himself  from  Naples. 
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guide  pe&nted  out  the  favorite  retreat  of  Pergdesi, 
the  great  compoeer.  Here  he  was  said  to  indulge 
his  fatal  tendency  to  melanchcdy ;  yet,  perhaps,  had 
he  hot  been  of  that  melancholy  temperature,  he 
would  not  have  composed  his  celebrated  **  Stabat 
Mater  dolorosa,^  or  his  intermezzo,  **  La  Serva 
Padrona,^  both  of  which  I  heard  with  such  delight 
at  Naples. 

He  died  at  the  early  age  of  twen^-seven ;  it  was 
supposed  by  poison,  given  by  a  brother  composer, 
jealous  of  his  transcendent  talents  *. 

We  had  some  conversation  with  the  hermit  who- 
lived  on  the  mountain ;  he  was  a  Frenchman,  and 
ssad    to    have    been    formerly  a   hair-dresser    in 
London ;    whether  this  be  fact  or  not,   I  cannot 
say ;  the  subject  was  much  too  delicate  to  touch 

*  I  never  heard  the  following  truly  poetic  lines,  written  by 
Mr.  Rogers,  author  of  the  Pleasures  of  Memory,  set  to  music 
and  sung  with  exquisite  pathos  by  my  ever-lamented  friend 
Mrs.  Crouch,  without  thinking  of  poor  Pergolesi's  untimely 
death. 

**  Go,  you  may  call  it  madness,  foil;:. 
Yon  cannot  chase  my  gloom  away. 
There's  such  a  charm  in  melancholy, 
I  would  not,  if  I  could,  be  gay. 

^  Ah !  did  yon  know  what  pensive  pleasure 
Rends  my  bosom  when  I  sigh. 
You  would  not  rob  me  of  a  treasure 
Monarchs  are  too  poor  to  buy.'' 

C  5 
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upon  with  a  recluse  in  such  a  «ituati(»i.  The 
mountain  seemed  in  a  most  villainous  humour^ 
emitting  flames  and  large  bodies  of  lava.  I  soon 
had  enough  of  it^  and  was  right  glad  to  find  myself 
once  more  at  Portici,  with  a  supper  of  red  mullet, 
&c.  before  me : — the  next  morning  we  returned  to 
Naples. 

The  two  following  days  we  dedicated  to  Baja, 
and  its  burning  sands.  The  view  of  Naples,  and 
indeed  every  thing  except  the  people,  was  luxurious 
and  beautiful ; — they  were  wretched.  One  miserable 
object  pointed  out  the  different  situations  of  the 
villas  of  Caesar,  Mark  Antony,  and  Cicero.  All 
this  was,  I  knew,  very  fine,  and  very  classical ;  but 
to  me,  at  that  period,  a  complete  bore :  it  was  not 
my  gtisto  to  "  shun  the  busy  haunts  of  men,'^  nor 
of  women ;  and  a  petticoat  in  a  populous  street  in 
Naples,  was  to  me  the  finest  sight  in  the  world; 
but  I  had  ^no  wish  to  accomplish  the  Neapolitan 
proverb,— Vedi  Napoli  e  poi  mori  * ;  i.  e,  see 
Naples,  and  then  die. 

*  This  Neapolitan  saying  has  two  meanings  attached  to  it : 

"  Vedi  Napoli  e  poi  mori/' 
,  '*  See  Naples,  and  then  die." 
;    Agtinj  ■ 
•".•.■*  .       ,,**  YedipapoU  e  poi  Mori," 

,  "  See  Naples,  and  then  Mori,** 

•         .  .  •■'.'• 

,    Mori  is  the  na^e  of  a  little  island  near  Naples  ;  which  island 

* '  '         ■  ,-   ■"  i'  ■ .    -  "    ,  .    ■     .    , 

the  Neapolitans  think  so  beantiful  that  no  place  after  it  is  worth 
viewing. 
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Our  »ext  Tiut  was  to  Poailipo,  and  the  Grotta 
del  Cane.  •  The  Grotta  di  Posilipo,  which  leatjU 
to  it,  is  so  dark,  that  even  by  daylight,  torches  aire 
necessary ;  the  peasantry,  when  driving  their  cattle 
through  this  subterraneous  passage,  which"  they  are 
obliged  to  do  when  gcnng  to  or  leaving  Naples,  call 
out  to  each  other,  "  Keep  to  the  rock  side,'^  or 
^^  Keep  to  the  sea  side,**^  to  avoid  coming  in  contact 

We  ascended  the  mountain  of  Posilipo,  and 
entered  Virgil*'s  tomb ;  saw  the  stoves,  the  sulphu- 
reous vapours  of  which  rise  from  the  earth,  and  are 
so  hot  that  ^gs  may  be  boiled  in  them. 

At  a  htde  distance  from  the  stoves  is  the  Grotta 
del  Cane ;  the  keeper  of  the  dog,  who  is  the  great 
actor  of  the  scene,  orders  the  poor  animal  to  lie 
down  in  the  cave ;  the  vapour  acts  upon  it  almost 
instantaneously ;  the  body  swells,  the  creature  falls 
into  strong  convulsions,  and  after  a  violent  struggle, 
appears  dead.  ,The  keeper  then  draws  him  out 
into  the  open  air,  which  speedily  restores  him,  and 
he  very  wisely  takes  to  his  heels.  This  paltry  and 
cruel  experiment  astonished  me  exceedingly  at  the 
time. 

We  now  went  to  the  Capo  del  Monte,  and 
dined  there  with  a  friend  of  Fleming's.  We  were 
told  that  the  king'^s  intaglios  and  cameos  were  kept 
there ; — our  host  shewed  us  some  fine  pictures,  by 
Schidoni  (a  pupil  of  Correggio).     His  passion  and 
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forte  were  to  paint  the  Lazzaroni,  who  swarm 
about  the  Chiaja  and  Santa  Lucia,  and  the  Largo 
di  Castello.  They  are  a  fine  Iiardy  race  of  men,and 
it  is  calculated,  amount  to  fifty  tliousand.  It  can- 
not be  ascertiuned  how  the  greater  number  of  them 
find  subastence,  as  those  who  work  at  all  will 
only  do  so  to  earn  as  much  as  will  keep  them  from 
starving.  With  scarcely  any  covering,  they  sleep 
on  the  steps  of  the  church  doors,  or  in  the  street. 
Their  favourite  spot,  however,  is  the  Largo  di 
Castello;  there  they  Titerally  swarm,  and  pass  the 
whole  day  playing  the  game  of  mora ;  or,  by  way 
of  variety,  listening  to  some  ragged  fellow  near  the 
Mole,  who  recites  lively  stories  from  Boccaccio,  in 
the  Neapolitan  jargon,  and  perhaps  sings  the  verses 
of  Tasso,  or  Ariosto,  or  details  the  feats  of  Masa- 
niello,  the  rebel  fisherman. 

All  the  time  he  exhibits,  they  sit  round  him  with 
fixed  and  mute  attention.  I  have  myself  often 
stopped  to  listen  to  the  half-naked  improvvisatore, 
and  have  been  delighted  by  his  dry  humour  and 
inimitable  gesticulation.  After  entertaining  them 
for  hours,  he  thinks  himself  repaid  amply,  when 
they  give  him  a  coin  caUed  a  oaDo  (about  half  a 
farthing)  each*. 

The  game  of  mora  is  played  by  two  peraonsi  they  bolb  hold 
ODt  their  right  bandi,  wlib  tlieir  fingers  extended,  then  eaeh 
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The  Lazzaroni  are  dreadful  thieves;  but  theft 
they  mildly  denominate  sleight  of  hand.  I  onoe 
saw  one  of  them  pick  a  gentleman'^s  pocket  of  a 
handkerchief  at  one  end  of  the  Largo  di  Castello, 
and  offer  it  to  him  for  sale  at  the  other ;  yet  had  the 
pillaged  man,  or  any  other  person,  spoken,  or  even 
made  a  motion  expressive  of  displeasure  at  the  bare^ 
faced  infamy  of  the  action,  it  is  a  thousand  to  one 
but  that  he  would  have  been  stillettoed  on  the  spot. 
They  are  indeed  such  a  formidable  and  united  body, 
that  the  King  himself  finds  it  politic  to  persuade 
them  that  he  feels  flattered  by  bein^  called  their 
captain. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding  the  vices 
of  these  people,  and  the  extraordinary  cheapness 
of  wines  in  Naples,  I  never,  during  my  sojourn 
there,  witnessed  a  single  instance  of  intoxica^ 
tion*. 

contracts  one,  or  as  many  of  his  fingers  as  he  likes,  calling  oat 
at  the  same  time  the  number  which  he  guesses  will  be  the 
amount  of  his  own  and  his  adversary's  contracted  fingers, 
this  they  both  do  at  the  same  moment,  and  very  quick ;  who- 
ever guesses  rightly,  scores  one,  which  is  done  by  holding  out 
one  finger  of  the  left  hand ;  the  game  may  be  five  or  ten,  or  more 
as  agreed  upon. 

*  The  Neapolitans  in  general  hold  drunkenness  in  abhorrence. 
A  story  is  told  there  of  a  nobleman,  who,  having  murdered  another 
in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  was  condemned  to  death.  His  life  was  of- 
fered to  him  on  the  sole  condition  of  his  saying,  that  when  be 
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The  Neapolitans  are  proverbialfor  their  gesti- 
cvflation:  if  you  ask  a  man  in  the  street  what 
o^clotk  it  is,  he  looks  at  the  sun,  and  by  his  fingers 
makes  you  understand  the  hour,  but  does  not  con- 
descend to  speak.  The  natives  of  every  part  of 
Italy  are  perfect  mimics;  and  the  strongest  indi- 
cation of  either  menace  or  revenge  you  can  receive 
from  an  Italian,  is  to  see  him  bite  his  thumb  at 
you.  Our  immortal  Shakspeare  was  well  aware 
of  this,  when  he  wrote  the  quarrelling  scene  be- 
tween the  servants  in  the  tragedy  of  Borneo  and 
Juliet ;  there,  Gregory,  Capulet's  servant,  says,  "  I 
will  bite  my  thumb  at  him  ;  which  is  a  disgrace  to 
them  if  they  will  bear  it." 

M alone,  the  commentator,  says,  that  this  mode  of 
quarrelling  appears  to  have  been  common  in  England 
in  our  author'*s  time;  as  Decker,  describing  the 
various  groupes  that  daily  frequented  the  walks 
of  St.  PauVs  Church,  says,  "  What  shouldering, 
what  jostling,  what  jeering,  what  bitings  of  thumbs, 
to  beget  quarrelling ;'' — ^yet  I  think  it  but  fair,  to 

committed  the  deed,  he  was  intoxicated.  He  received  the 
offer  with  disdain,  and  exclaimed,  <*  I  would  rather  suffer  a 
thousand  deaths  than  bring  eternal  disgrace  on  my  family,  by 
confessing  tlie  disgraceful  crime  of  intoxication  !"  He  persisted, 
and  was  execnted  ! 

What  a  pity  tliis  poor  fellow  had  not  lived  a  few  years  in 
England  or  Ireland — we  manage  those  matters  better  1 
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suppose  tliat  Shakspeare  knew  it  was  also  an  action 
adopted  to  "  beget  quarrels,''  in  Verona,  where  the 
scene  of  the  play  lies,  otherwise  the  comcidence 
would  be  remarkable. 

Another  trait  of  national  character,  which  Shaks- 
peare has  ably  displayed,  is  in  the  Merchant  of 
Venice.  In  former  times,  as  in  the  present,  a  Nea- 
politan nobleman  was  extremely  proud  of  his  horses, 
and  made  them  the  principal  topic  of  his  discourse. 
In  the  scene  where  Nerissa  recounts  the  names  of 
her  various  suitors  to  Portia,  she  says,  "  First, 
there  is  the  Neapolitan  prince  C^  Portia  replies, 
^'  Ay,:  thaf  s  a  colt  indeed,  he  doth  notliing  but 
talk  of  his  horses.^ 

The  mode  of  living  of  the  Neapolitans  at  first 
was  disagreeable  to  me.  They  are  very  early 
risers;  and  at  noon  flock  to  the  coffee  houses, 
shops,  promenades,  &c. ;  the  streets  are  crowded 
with  monks,  abbes,  mountebanks,  and  lawyers*. 
Twelve  o'clock  is  their  usual  hour  for  dinner,  after 
which  they  take  the  siesta,  rising  usually  an  hour 
or  two  before  sunset,  and  repairing  again  to  the 
coffee  houses  to  eat  ice,  which  is  in  Italy  beyond 

*  It  is  calculated  that  |n  the  kingdom  of  Naples  only,  there 
are  twenty  thousand  lawyers,  most  of  them  younger  branches 
of  the  nobility,  whom  poverty  condemns  to  the  bar.  There  is 
no  nation,  however  large,  in  which  so  imany  lawsuits  are  car- 
ried on. 
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conception  fine.  Their  chocolate,  melons,  grapes, 
peaches,  &c.  are  delicious ;  my  favourite  was  the 
harlequin,  which  is  a  mixture  of  all,  served  up  in  a 
silver  cup,  piled  like  a  pagoda,  which  cost  then  only 
twopence  English. 

Even  the  Lazzaroni  have  their  cooling  luxuries ; 
at  the  corner  of  every  street,  there  are  stalls, 
belonging  to  venders  of  water  melons,  iced  and 
lemonade  water,  cr3ring  out,  "  Bella  cosa  e  1'  acqua 
fresea  V^  (What  a  beautiful  thing  is  fresh  water). 
For  a  novo  callo  (half  a  farthing),  a  man,  at  the 
time  I  am  speaking  of,  could  get  a  large  glass  of 
iced  water,  with  the  juice  of  a  lemon^  and  a  slice 
of  water  melon  in  it. 

The  favourite  drives  of  the  nobility  are  the  Molo, 
and  along  the  shore  to  Posilipo;  there  they 
enjoy  the  sea  breeze  in  their  carriages.  It  is  only 
the  very  commonest  people  who  go  on  foot;  a  Nea- 
politan gentleman  would  be  branded  with  disgrace, 
if  he  were  caught  committing  the  heinous  misde- 
meanour of  using  his  own  legs. 

Some  of  their  equipages  are  very  handsome ;  all . 
had  two  running  footmen,  who  ran  before  the  car- 
riages with  incredible  speed;  many  of  the  richer 
nobility  had  four. 

My  Lord  Tylney,  who  had  resided  in  Italy  for 
many  years,  and  spent  liis  princely  fortune  between 
Florence  and  Naples^  appeared  on  the  drives  on  gala 
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days,  in  great  splendour ;  I  have  seen  him  drawn 
by  six  beautiful  English  cream-coloured  horses !  he 
had  four  men  before  his  carriage,  and  a  great  num- 
ber more  behind. 

His  Lordship  gave  splendid  dinners,  concerts, 
and  balk,  which  were  frequented  by  all  the  English 
of  consequence  resident  at  Naples.  I  have  seen 
there  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Lord  Bristol,  who  was 
alse  Bishop  of  Derry,  Lord  and  Lady  Maynard,  and 
a  number  of  fashionables  of  different  nations. 

After  having  taken  my  full  swing  of  sight-seeing, 
and  having  spent  Sir  William^s  money,  in  and  out 
of  calashes  *,  I  thought  it  full  time  to  wait  upon 
him.  I  accordingly  did  so,  and  received  his  promise 
to  introduce  me  the  following  day  to  Finaroli,  which 
he  did. 

Finaroli  was  a  light,  sprightly,  animated  little 

*  Calashes  are  to  be  found  at  the  corners  of  all  the  principal 
streets  in  Naples.  A  calash  is  a  small  narrow  gilt  chair,  set 
between  two  wheels,  and  without  springs,  drawn  by  one  horse, 
which  is  guided  by  a  cord  tied  round  its  nose,  without  bridle  or 
bit.  The  driver,  who  usually  wears  his  hair  in  a  net,  sometimes 
sports  his  night-cap,  with  a  gold-laced  hat  over  it,  gets  up 
behind,  and,  to  do  you  honour,  endangers  your  neck,  driving 
helter-skelter  through  the  streets,  even  through  the  Toledo 
Street,  the  longest  and  most  populous  one  in  all  Naples,  I  think 
as  long  as  Oxford  Street,  and  actually  swarming  with  friars, 
lawyers,  and  Lazzaroni.  All  the  time  he  bellows,  with  the  lungs 
of  a  Stentor,  "  Make  way  there  for  my  Lord  Anglais  !" 
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man,  about  fifty:  he  heard  me  sing,  and  was 
pleased  to  say,  I  evinced  promising  abilities;  he 
took  me  to  see  his  Conservatorio,  in  which  there 
vtete  between  three  and  four  hundred  bop ;  they 
studied  composition,  singing,  and  to  play  on  all 
instruments.  There  were  several  rooms,  but  in  the 
great  school-room,  into  which  I  was  introduced, 
there  were  some  singing,  others  playing  upon  the 
violin,  hautboy,  clarionet,  horn,  trumpet,  &c.^c. 
each  different  music,  and  in  different  ke3^s.  The 
noise  was  horrible ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this  terrific 
Babel,  the  boy  who  studied  composition  was  ex- 
pected to  perform  his  task,  and  harmonize  a  melody 
given  him  by  his  master.  I  left  the  place  in  dis- 
gust, and  swore  to  myself  never  to  become  an  inmate 
of  it. 

I  acquainted  Father  Dolphin  with  my  feelings 
on  the  subject,  and  the  dislike  I  had  to  walk  in  the 
processions  after  the  host,  and  wear  the  dress, 
which  all  who  enter  the  Conservatorio  must  do*. 

On  his  representing  this  to  Finaroli,  he  answered, 

•  On  or  after  the  17th  of  October,  the  boys  of  the  three 
Conservatorios  are  obliged  to  attend  morning  and  evening,  for 
nine  days,  at  the  Franciscan  Church  in  their  dresses.  It  is  by 
attending  this  festival,  and  performing  viithout  remuneratipn, 
that  they  are  exempt,  by  the  king's  permission,  from  all  taxes 
on  provision  and  wine,  which  are  paid  by  every  other  clas^  of 
inhabitants. 
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it 


I  have  taken  a  liking  to  the  boy,  and  will  receive 
him  as  an  inmate :  he  shall  have  a  small  apartment 
on  the  ground-floor  of  the  house  where  I  live,  and 
eat  at  my  table.  In  addition  to  this,  he  will  Iiave 
the  benefit  of  visiting  the  Conservatorio  daily,  and 
receive  all  the  advantages  of  a  scholar,  without 
being  obliged  to  put  on  the  dress  or  perform  the 
duties." 

My  English  piano-forte  was  of  little  use  to  me, 
as  Finaroli  had  made  it  a  sine  qua  non^  that  I  should 
^ve  up  all  thoughts  of  being  a  performer  on  it ; 
indeed,  all  Italian  masters  think  it  highly  prejudicial 
to  the  voice. 

My  master  introduced  me  to  the  directors  of 
the  diflerent  theatres,  and  I  had  the  erUrie  of 
them  all. 

At  San  Carlo'*s  are  performed  grand  serious 
operas,  (the  other  three  theatres  are  for  die  opera 
bufla,)  the  first  I  saw  there  was  Mctastasio's  Olim- 
piade,  the  music  by  Metzlevisic,  a  German  of  great 
musical  celebrity.  I  thought  it  very  fine,  and  the 
performance  exquisite. 

The  celebrated  Marchesi,  the  first  soprano,  per- 
formed the  part  of  Megacle ;  his  expression,  feeling, 
and  execution  in  the  beautiful  aria,  "  Se  cerca  se 
dice  r  amico  dov'  e,*"  were  beyond  all  praise.  An- 
sani,  then  the  finest  tenor  voice  in  Europe,  was 
there;  and  Macherini  his  wife,  was  the  principal 
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female  singer ;  she  had  a  very  sweet  voice,  but  small, 
and  of  limited  compass ;  the  Neapolitans  called  her 
"  La  cantante  con  la  parruca,"  from  her  wearing  a 
wig,  in  consequence  of  her  head  being  shaved  during 
illness,  previous  to  her  engagement ;  but  they  liked 
her  in  spite  of  her  wig ! 

Nothing  could  surpass  the  splendour  of  the 
spectacles  they  produced,  or  the  beauty  of  their 
ballets.  Le  Pique  was  their  first  ballet  master, 
Rossi  the  second, — both  great  artists.  Madame 
Rossi  was  the  principal  female  dancer  amongst  a 
crowd  of  talent. 

The  first  ballet  I  saw  was  Artaxerxes.  Le  Pique, 
the  Arbaces ;  Madame  Rossi,  Mandane ;  and  Ar- 
tabanes,  Richard  Blake,  an  Irishman,  who  went 
abroad  very  young,  and  had  become  a  very  fine  pan- 
tomime actor,  and  was  considered  the  best  grotesque 
dancer  of  his  day. 

The  decorations  of  this  ballet  were  magnificent ; 
one  in  particular  struck  me.  In  the  opera  of 
Artaxerxes,  on  our  stage,  in  the  scene  where  Arta- 
banes  makes  Arbaces  exchange  swords  with  him, 
and  receives  the  bloody  one,  he  comes  on  at  the  side 
scene,  which  is  very  poor.  *  In  the  ballet,  the  scene 
is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  stage,  the  galleries 
over  each  other,  with  apartments  opening  into  them, 
are  before  you ;  you  see  Artabahes  rush  out  of  the 
<5hamber  of  Xerxes,  having  murdered  him,  and  fly 
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across  the  different  galleries,  pursued  by  the  guards 
of  Artaxerxes,  with  lifted  torches ;  he  makes  his 
escape  by  a  private  door  into  the  royal  [gardens, 
where  he  meets  Arbaces. 

The  manner  in  which  this  scene  was  managed, 
was  powerfully  effective.  I  cannot  conceive  why, 
on  our  theatres,  it  might  not  be  equally  so,  except, 
indeed,  that  the  stage  at  San  Carlo  is  of  an  immense 
aize,  capable  of  bearing  and  working  any  machinery, 
and  besides,  opens  at  the  back  towards  the  sea,  and 
because  it  seems  that  the  English  theatres  would 
not  risk  the  expense. 

The  ''  Rape  ctf  the  Sabines,""  and  '<  La  Disfatta 
di  Dario  (the  defeat  of  Darius),  were  also  splen- 
didly got  up,  as  ballets.  In  the  latter,  in  the  battle 
between  the  armies  of  Alexander  and  Darius, 
eighty  horses  were  introduced,  and  the  whole 
arranged  with  the  greatest  skill.  There  were  four 
hundred  persons  employed  in  it.  I  recollect  there 
was  a  comic  ballet,  called  the  "  Achievements  of 
Don  Quixote,*"  in  which  my  friend  Blake  shone  con- 
spicuously as  Sancho  Panza. 

Four  times  in  the  year  this  magnificent  theatre 
is  illuminated ;  viz.  on  the  evening  of  the  birth-day 
of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  on  those  of  the  King, 
Queen,  and  Prince  Royal  of  Naples. 

In  this  vast  edifice  there  are  seven  tiers  of  boxes ; 
in  the  front  of  each  box  is  a  mirror,  and  before  each 
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of  those,  two  large  wax  tapers ;  those,  multiplied 
by  reflection,  and  aided  by  the  flood  of  light 
from  the  stage,  form  a  blaze  of  splendour  perfectly 
dazzling. 

Each  box  contains  twelve  persons,  who  have 
commodious  chairs,  &c. ;  at  the  back  of  each  of 
those,  on  the  principal  tiers,  is  a  small  room,  where 
the  confectioner  and  pages  of  the  proprietor  wait, 
and  distribute  sweetnjeats  and  ices  to  the  company 
in  the  boxes,  and  any  of  their  friends  in  the  pit, 
whom  they  choose  to  recognize. 

There  are  sixteen  rows  of  seats  in  the  pit,  forty 
seats  in  each  row ;  they  are  fitted  up  with  stuffed 
cushions  and  rests  for  the  arms,  like  chairs:  When 
any  one  takes  a  place  for  the  night,  he  receives  a 
key  of  it ;  and  when  he  leaves  the  theatre,  he  locks 
the  seat  up  again,  and  returns  the  key. 

On  all  gala  days,  the  King,  Queen,  and  all  the 
Court  attend  in  full  dress;  at  which  times  the 
coup  d'cetl  is  magnificent  *. 

The  Teatro  Fiorentino  is  the  most  fashionable 
for  the  comic  opera ;  it  is  about  the  size  of  the  little 
theatre  in  the  Haymarket.  The  first  opera  I  saw 
there  was  the  *'  Italian  in  London,^  (from  Voltaire,) 
composed  by   Cimarosa.      From   this  drama  the 

•  This  fine  theatre  has  been  since  destroyed  by  fire ;  bnt 
I  understand  that  one,  if  possible  more  splendid,  is  built  on  the 
same  spot. 
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elder  Colmaa  took  the  plot  of  his  comedy  of  the 
^  English  Merchant'^ 

They  had  at  that  time  excellent  performers.  The 
celebrated  Genaro  Luzzio  was  the  primo  buffo,  and 
the  principal  female,  La  Coltellini,  was  delightful, 
both  as  a  comic  actress  and  singer. 

At  the  Teatro  Nuovo,  another  comic  opera  house, 
but  by  no  means  as  good  as  the  former,  acted  the 
celebrated  Cassaciello,  the  idol  of  Naples.  When- 
ever he  appeared  on  the  stage,  the  house  was  in  a 
tumult  of  applause ;  and  though  he  gave  his  recita- 
tion in  the  Neapolitan  jargon,  there  never  was  a 
greater  favourite,  nor  one  more  deserving  of  favour. 

There  were  also  two  principal  female  singers, 
the  Benvenuti,  sisters  and  beauties;  one  of  them 
had  to  boast  of  having  in  her  train,  the  young 
Marchese  Sambuco,  son  of  the  then  prime  minister 
of  Naples. 

Here  I  saw  the  first  representation  of  Paesiello'*s 
comic  opera,  "  II  Socrate  Imaginario,**^  (The  ima- 
ginary Socrates).  Cassaciello  performed  Socrates 
to  admiration.  I  was  informed  that  Garrick,  having 
seen  him  in  Naples,  on  his  return  to  England, 
said,  that  the  best  comic  actors  he  had  ever  seen, 
were  Cassaciello  in  Naples,  Preville  at  the  Coinedie 
Frangaise  in  Paris,  and  Sacchi,  the  hariequin,  at 
V^enice. 

Another  theatre,  called  II  Teatro  del  Fondo, 
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had  closed  before  my  arrival  inNaplps,  It  is  ponsi- 
derably  larger  than  the  two  of  which  I  have  just 
spoken — the  principal  buffo,  named.  Buonaveri,  was 
an  excellent  actor  as  well  as  singer.  He  had  lately 
returned  from  Russia,  where  he  had  amassed  a 
large  fortune.  The  tenor  singer  was  Signor  ,M^ 
gozzi,  a  sweet  voice,  replete  with  science  and  grefit 
taste.  But  the  deUght  of  the  Lazzaroni,  and  ):he 
common  people  in  general,  was  Jean  Cole,  the 
famous  Pulcinella.  He  performed  twice  a  day  in 
a  little  theatre  called  Saint  Carlino,  on  the  Largp  di 
Castello.  The  house  was  always  crowded;  axid 
even  the  King  and  Court  frequented  it,  to  enjoy  his 
comic  powers. 

Whatever  Jean  Cole  said,  was  received  with 
rapture.  Once,  when  the  King  was  at  the  theatre, 
he  was  performing  in  the  piece,  called  **  Pulcinella 
in  Disgrazio,'' — "  Pulcinella  in  Disgrace  ;**'  ia 
the  midst  of  a  dialogue  with  another  actor, 
he  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  Naples !  Naples !  dear, 
dear  Naples!  beautiful  Naples!  I  shall  never 
see  thee  more  !  How  happy  I  was  in  thee !  My 
royal  and  gracious  master,  the  King,  used  to  order 
maccaroni,  lagrima  Christi,  and  other  dainties  ta.l^ 
sent  to  me ;  but,  alas !  that  is  over  !  he  ha$  for^ 
gotten  the  good  custom,  and  poor  Pulcinella ! 
oh!  poor  Pulcinella !^ 

The  King  laughed  heartily,  and  taking  the  hint. 
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ihe  next  morning  sent  Jean  Cole  a  masave  alver 
tureen  filled  with  maccarom. 

Carlino,  of  the  Commie  Italienne,  in  Paris,  was 
an  aetor  in  Jean  Cc^^s  line,  and  equally  celebrated 
and  followed.  He  likewise  performed  twice  a  day* 
He  had  an  extraordinary  facility  in  seizing  and 
introducing  the  iyiag  gossip  of  the  moment  The 
report  of  the  day  always  found  an  evening  circula- 
tion through  Carlino. 

But  I  apprehend  that  I  am  wandering  a  little 
fixim  my  subject;  considering  the  subject  to  be 
myself,  that,  perhaps  will  be  for^ven :  however,  to 
return  to  Naples — I  continued  to  go  on  attentively 
receiving  instructions.  By  day  I  studied  with 
aridity  and  ambition,  but  in  the  evening  followed 
my  own  devices,  or  was  kindly*  introduced  by  my 
master  to  families  of  distinction.  I  was  honoured 
by  the  patronage  of  the  Princess  Belmonte,  Princess 
Ghigi,  the  Duchess  of  Castel  Duoro,  Marchese  del 
Vasto,  Marchese  St.  Marca,  and  a  long  list  of 
nobility.  In  their  houses  every  evening  after  a 
little  music,  a  Faro,  or  Basetta  bank,  was  held  by 
the  proprietor  of  the  mansion.  They  also  played  at 
Berdbis,  or  Lotteria.  Indeed,  the  whole  delight  of 
the  Neapolitans,  high  and  low,  seemed  to  be 
gamUing  of  one  sort  or  another. 

The  house  I  frequented  with  the  greatest  pleasure, 
was  that  of  La  Signora  Mcnretti.     She  was  a  very 
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cbarming  person,  and  (which  was  not  her  least 
recommendation  to  ine)  an  excellent  judge  of  music, 
and  a  good  singer  and  performer  on  the  piano-forte. 
I  frequently  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  there  the 
celebrated  composer,  CiraarOsa,  who  had  been  the 
favourite  scliolar  of  my  master,  Finaroli.  It  was  a 
great  treat  to  hear  him  sing  some  of  his  comic 
Bongs,  replete  with  humour  and  taste,  accompanying 
himself.  Amongst  other  professors  frequently 
assembled  there,  I  saw,  one  evening,  Signor  Dl 
Giovanni,  who  many,  many  years  afterwards,  was 
my  deputy  slage-manager  at  the  King's  Theatre, 
and  who  had  just  then  returned  from  Poland. 

About  the  month  of  July  the  King  and  Queen 
usually  went  to  Posilipo,  and  in  fine  weather 
had  concerts  in  the  open  air.  To  one  of  those  I 
was  taken  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  did  me 
the  honour  to  introduce  me  to  their  Majesties 
as  a  lad  from  Ireland,  come  to  study  muac  in 
Naples.  The  first  question  the  King  asked,  was, 
"Ne;  siete  Cristiano.^"  "I  say,  are  you  a 
Christian  ?" — "  I  hope  I  am,  Sire,"  was  my 
reply.  Shortly  afterwards  he  commanded  me  to 
sing  an  English  song,  and  I  put  fortli  my  strength 
in  "  By  him  we  love  offended,"  from  die  Duenita. 
Her  Majesty  then  ordered  an  Italian  aJr,  and  I  sung 
"  Ho  sparse  lame  lagrime ;"  they  seemed  pleased, 
and  her  Majesty,  after  asking  me  with  great  affa- 
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bility,  how  I  liked  Naples,  where  I  lived,  who  was 
my  instructor,  &c.  invited  me  to  take  some  ice  and 
a  glass  of  Miiraschino.  I  need  not  say  with  what 
pleasure  I  obeyed  the  command,  nor  how  much  my 
young  mind  was  elated  at  her  Majesty's  conde- 
scen^on. 

Her  Majesty  had  a  fair  complexion,  and  beau- 
tiful hair.  It  was  said  at  Naples,  that  she  bore 
a  strong  resemblance  to  her  mother,  Maria  Theresa, 
Empress  of  Germany.  I  confess  I  did  not  think 
her  particularly  handsome.  She  had  the  character 
of  a  busy  meddling  woman,  and  the  reputation  of 
governing  the  King  and  kingdom  completely; 
indeed,  in  all  matters  of  business  he  was  accustomed 
to  refer  to  her,  saying,  "  Go  to  the  Lady,  she 
understands  affairs  better  than  I  do ;'''  and  jud^g 
by  all  I  ever  heard  oa  the  subject,  he  zvas  in  the 
rigftt ! 

The  King  was  very  tall,  near-sighted,  with  very 
light  eye-brows,  and  remarkably  fair  hair.  He 
was  very  partial  to  theatricals,  and  when  he  went  to 
Caserta  (one  of  his  palaces),  in  which  there  was  a 
beautiful  little  theatre,  he  often  condescended  to  act 
in  burlettas  with  the  Queen.  They  uniformly  took 
the  parts  of  the  principal  Buffo  and  Buffa;  the 
graver  and  more  important  characters  were  filled 
by  the  Lords  and  Ladies  of  the  Court. 

His  Majesty  was  a  man  of  excellent  heart,  of 
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■which  the  following  well-known,  well-aulhentieated 
/act  gives  proof: — 

,  When  making  a  tour  of  Italy,  his  brother-in-law, 
Joseph  II.  Emperor  of  Germany,  met  him  at  Milan. 
Joseph's  acuteness  led  him  to  suggest  many  altera- 
tions in  tlie  internal  government  of  the  kingdom, 
most  of  which  would  have  been  improvements  ;  byt 
some  of  them,  although  very  advantageous  to  tjie 
revenue,  threatened  to  press  somewhat  hardly  upon 
the  subject,  *'  I  flatter  myself  I  live  in  the  hearts 
of  my  people,'"  was  the  king's  reply  ;  "  and  I  never 
will  disturb  their  happiness  by  any  thing  which 
looks  like  oppression.  I  And  in  my  dominions 
numerous  natives  of  other  countries,  many  poor 
and  wretdied ;  but  in  all  the  cities  I  have  visited,  I 
have  neither  seen  nor  beard  of  one  Neapolitan  in  a 
similar  situation, — a  proof,  as  I  think,  that  they 
find  more  comfort  and  encouragement  in  ihtar  own 
cpuntry  Jian  elsewhere,  which  illustrates  the  old 
Neapolitan  proverb  : — "  Chi  sta  bene  non  si  muova," 
(Those  who  are  well  should  not  change). 

Had  tlus  monarch  possessed  the  advantages  of  a 
common  education,  he  might  have  done  much  for 
his  country ;  but ,  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could 
even  write  his  name,  and,  cnnsequenlly,  he  left 
every  tiling  to  the  Queen,  the  Marquis  Tanucci,  his 
former  and  but  too  indulgent  tutor,  and  the  Che- 
valier Acton,  an  extremely  clever  man  and  minister. 


AiiS/iBt^^^^iiii  itS^^  «dd,  a  great ^VotMt^H^ 
Her  Majesty.  .      ! 

'^h^  KJbg;  iimdueatdd  as  he  wad^  was  {^ropbitton- 
al%¥oiid  bf  fidd^ports ;  he  was  perpetually  iiukltil^, 
shootings*  or  flahirtg,  itk  which  exploits  h^  %jis 
iftukHy  aaitompanied  bj  Sir  William  Hamilton, '  to 
Whom  he  was  Very  partial.  Upon  these  occa^Otis 
His  'Majesty  would  go  out  into  the  Bay,  with  a 
I^ge  escort  of  fishermen,  and  not  return  until  a 
"qoiaiitity  of  fish  was  caught,  which  was  sent  to 
Ssarita  Lttda  (the  fish-market),  for  sale.  The  CoiW 
Te^b  htiid  the  first  choice,  the  remaining  part  wtot 
tb  the  best  l^d^,  and  the  money  arisng  from  ^'e 
sfli^  wad  distributed  amongst  the  poor. 

Another  of  his  amusements  was,  the  game  of 
Pallbne,  iMhich  he  often  played  in  a  court  built  fiir 
that  purpose,  in  the  Largo  di  Castello ;  and  any 
person  decently  dressed,  was  admitted  to  see  him. 
One  day,  when  I  was  amongst  the  spectators,  he 
came  to  me,  and  asked  whether  I  had  ever  seen  tKe 
game  played  in  England.  But  skilful  as  he  was  at 
this  amusement,  he  performed  one  feat  which  sur- 
passed all  competition  ;-^-I  mean,  the  eating  mac- 
taroni,  of  which  he  was  very'fond.  This'  eithibitibn, 
Ihonfestly  confess,  surprised  me  most  of  any  thing 
T  had  ever  seen  either  of  a  king  br  a  subject.  He 
seized  it  in  his  fingers,  twisting  and  pitllingit  abbut, 
and  ttfeaxioAng  it  toi-ac»ous)y  into  his  ihduth,  most 
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magnanimously  disdaining  the  use  of  either  knife, 
fork,  or  spoon,  or  indeed  any  aid  except  such  as 
nature  had  kindly  afforded  him. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1779,  which  will  be 
remembered,  for  their  lives,  by  all  those  who  chanced 
to  be  in  Naples  at  that  period,  happened  one  of  the 
most  terrific  irruptions  of  Vesuvius  that  ever  was 
recollected  by  man.  At  that  time,  a  great  fair  was 
held  in  the  Piazza  St.  Ferdinando,  and  the  Largo 
di  Castello ;  I  was  at  the  fair  when  the  mountain 
first  began  to  throw  forth  its  lava,  and,  during  the 
whole  duration  of  the  irruption,  I  was  permitted  to 
be  near  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  this  was  indeed 
a  most  fortunate  circumstance  for  me,  for,  inde- 
pendent of  his  scientific  knowledge,  he  was  re- 
spected by  all  the  better  classes,  and  a  favourite 
with  the  Lazzaroni  into  the  bargain,  who  often 
lamented  that  so  good  a  man  must  be  eternally 
punished,  since  he  was  a  heretic. 

Vesuvius  continued  to  throw  up  such  abundance 
of  lava,  that  had  the  wind  been  in  a  different  direc- 
tion, Naples  and  Portici  must  have  been  swallowed 
up ;  for,  on  the  opposite  side,  whole  villages,  vine- 
yards, &c.  were  destroyed.  During  two  days  the 
scene  was  most  appalling, — ^horror  and  dismay  were 
in  every  countenance,  and  despair  in  every  heart. 

The  Lazzaroni,  as  usual,  appealed  to  their  patron 
saint  and  protector,  St.  Gennaro,  and  went  in  a 
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body  to  the  palace  of  the  Archbishop  of  Naples,  to 
demand  the  keys  of  the  church  where  the  figure  of 
the  saint  is  kept,  that  they  might  carry  him  off,  and 
place  him  rns-ilnXns  to  the  villanous  mountain; 
well  convinced,  that  at  the  bare  right  of  his  wooden 
countenance,  it  would  cease  roaring !  The  Arch- 
bishop, however,  having  intimation  of  their  ap- 
proach, and  thinking,  with  Falstaff,  that  **  the 
better  part  of  valour  is  discretion,""  retreated  by  a 
private  way  in  his  carriage,  and  set  off  for  his 
palace  at  Capua,  too  far  distant  to  be  followed  by 
the  Lazzaroni  on  foot.  Indeed,  his  Eminence  had 
good  reasons  for  supposing,  that  had  those  mirrors 
of  integrity  got  possession  of  the  saint,  they  might, 
when  he  had  quelled  the  mountain,  have  carried 
their  gratitude  so  far  as  to  ease  him  of  the  weight 
of  diamonds  and  other  precious  gems  with  which 
his  head  and  body  were  covered :  a  species  of  toi- 
lette to  which  his  Excellency  was  wisely  unwilling 
to  subject  his  Saintship. 

The  Lazzaroni  finding  themselves  disappointed^ 
held  a  council,  and  I  saw  them  in  an  immense  body 
march  to  Posilipo,  whither  the  King  and  Queen 
had  retired,  determined  to  force  the  King  to  order 
the  Saint  to  be  given  up  to  them.  The  King  ap- 
peared on  the  balcony  to  address  them,  but  in  vain; 
the  Queen  also  (enceinte)  came  forward,  but  with- 
out av^.     The  royal  guard  and  a  Swiss  re^ment 
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iflfere  ordered  to  disperse  them ;  but  they  were  not 

■  l^to  be  iDtimidated ;  neither  entreaties  nor  menaces 
/  Cpuld   divert   them    from   their    purpose.     "  The 

int !  the  S^nt !  give  us  up  our  Saint !"  was  the 
I  universal  cry.  Just  as  popular  fury  was  at  its 
height,  a  man  appeared,  whom,  the  moment  they 
saw,  the  wolves  became  lambs ;  the  mob  fell  on 
their  knees  before  him  bareheaded  arid  iu  total 
Mleoce.     He  addressed  them  in  the  following  con- 

■  •ciiiatory  manner: — 
'  What  do   you    come    here    for,    ye  infamous 

scoundrels ,''  Do  ye  want  to  disturb  your  Saint, 
in  his  holy  sanctuary,  by  moving  him  ?  Think  ye, 
ye  impious  rascals,  that  if  St,  Gennaro  had  chosen 
to  have  the  mountain  silent,  ere  this,  he  would  not 
have  commanded  it  to  be  so  ?  Hence !  to  your 
homes,  ye  vagrants!  away!  beaif!  ]  est  the  Saint, 
enraged  at  your  infamous  conduct,  should  order 
the  earth  to  open,  and  swallow  you  up !" 

Tins  soothing  speech,  juded  by  a  kick  to  one, 
and  a  knock  on  the  head  to  another,  (fairly  dealt 
to  all  within  his  reach,)  dispersed  them  without  a 
single  murmur !  So  that  what  the  supphcaiion  of 
their  Sovereign,  backed  by  the  soldiery,  could  not 
effect,  was  accomplished  by  one  man,  armed  indeed 
with  superstition,  but  with  nothing  else ! 

This  man  was  Father  Rocco,  well  known  to  have 
possessed  the  most  unbounded  power  over  tlie  lower 


^rtlSrt  !a  NapteA";  of  lib  Sam t  in  the  calendar  '(STt. 
GMi^itfo  excepted,)  did  Aey  stand  in  sucW  awe  *^ 
d^  father"  Rbl(^.  He  was  a  s^sible  §h)%Wd  mih, 
atod'^fSed  thii'^power  he  possessed  with  great' dis- 
d'etibn. '  He  was  inuch  in  the  confidence  of  the 
Cftevklier  Acton,  and  the  other  Ministers. 
*^Pii6Vioiis  to  his  time,  assassinations  were  firequetot 
at^'ttight  iti'the  streets,  which  were  in  utter  dark- 
nfe^;  and  the  Government  dared  not  interfere  tib 
have  them  lighted,  lest  they  should  oflTend  the 
LaiJ2sii^o'ni ;  but  Father  Rocco  undertook  to  do  it 
Before  each  bouse  in  Naples  there  is  a  figure  of  a 
M&ddnha,  or  some  saint,  and  he  had  the  address  t6 
peirsiiade  the  inhabitants  that  it  was  a  morUd  shi 
to  lekve  them  in  the  dark  ! 

I  Was  myself  a  witness  of  the  following  ridiculous 
scene.  One  evening  a  groupe  of  Lazzaroni  wei^ 
very  attentively  playing  at  their  favourite  game  of 
7/iora ;  beside  them  was  a  puppet-show,  in  which 
Punch  was  holding  forth  with  all  his  might. 
Father  Rocco  suddt^n}y  appeared  amongst  them. 
The  first  step  the  holy  man  took,  was  to  sw6ep 
into  hi^'poud)  all  the  tfioney  staked  by  the  gam- 
blers ;  then,  turning  to  the  spectatx)rs  of  Punch,  h^ 
bawled  out,  *^  So, '  so,  ye  ^api^llions  !  instead '  cf 
going  out  to  fish  fbr*  the  Cob  vents  and  support  your 
families,  ye  must  be  loifteiing  here,  attending  to 
this  iniquitous  Punch  !  this  lying  varlet  l'*^     Then 
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lifting  up  a  large  wooden  cross,  suspended  by  huge 
beads  round  his  waist,  he  lustily  belaboured  all 
within  his  reach,  lifting  up  the  cross  at  intervals, 
and  crying  out,  "  Look  here,  you  impious  rogues  r 
"  Questo  e  il  vero  Pulcinella  !**'  "  This  is  the  true 
Punch,  you  impious  villains  ;**'  and  strange  as  this 
mixture  of  religious  zeal  and  positive  blasphemy 
may  appear,  they  took  their  thrashing  with  piety, 
and  departed  peaceably  Uke  good  Catholics.  I 
got  out  of  his  way  with  great  alertness,  feeling  no 
desii'e  to  become  a  disciple  of  such  a  striking  school 
of  religious  instruction. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  however,  I  saw  a 
religious  procession  which  was  truly  beautiful. 
The  King  and  Queen,  with  the  Court,  attended 
by  a  large  body  of  the  military,  crowds  of  monks, 
the  boys  of  the  Conservatori,  &c.  went,  as  they  do 
annually,  to  pay  their  respects  to  La  Madonna  del 
Fih  di  Grotta.  All  the  balconies  of  the  houses  in 
the  streets  through  which  they  passed  were  hung 
with  tapestry,  rich  silk,  satins,  &c.  and  the  sight  was 
really  striking  and  magnificent. 

Another  interesting  ceremony,  la  Festa  della 
Nouvena,  took  place  nine  days  previous.  The 
peasantry  and  shepherds  from  Abruzzo,  Calabria, 
and  Apulia,  upon  this  anniversary,  come  from  the 
mountains  in  their  sheepskin  dresses,  playing  on 
their  various  instruments,  some  on  the  Zampogna, 
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(a  kind  of  bagpipe,)  others  on  the  Golascione. 
This  instrument  is  the  common  one  in  the  Neapo- 
litan dominions,  and  is  something  like  a  guitar, 
having  however  only  two  strings,  tuned  fifths  to  each 
other.  These  shepherds  visit  all  the  churches,  and 
play  their  famous  pastorale  there,  and  at  all  the 
principal  noblemen's  houses.  During  Christmas 
the  processions  are  to  be  seen,  in  which  they  per- 
form ;  amongst  their  pageantry  they  have  move- 
able stages,  the  machinery  connected  with  which  is 
admirable,  representing  the  birth  of  our  Saviourf 
the  Virgin,  &c.  all  as  large  as  life.  The  expense 
of  some  of  these  processions  is  enormous ;  and 
the  "  properties,"  as  they  would  be  theatrically 
called,  are  constantly  left  in  families  as  heir- 
looms. 

As  my  master,  whose  church  music  was  highly 
approved  of,  conducted  the  principal  church  fes- 
tivals, I  was  allowed  to  sing  at  many  of  them, 
being  a  Christian^  or,  as  I  have  before  explained 
it,  a  Roman  Catholic.  I  was  delighted  at  this, 
not  for  the  lucre  of  gain,  (although  they  pay  their 
singers  liberally,)  but  because  the  nuns  of  the  con- 
vents where  the  performances  take  place,  send  round 
trays  full  of  delicious  sweetmeats,  made  by  them- 
selves. Such  traits  of  female  attention  were  pecu- 
liarly gratifying  to  me  at  that  period. 

The  profession  of  a  nun,  as  indeed  many  tra- 
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vellers  have  described,  is  a  most  magnificent  and 
impressive  sight  If  the  lady  be  of  a  noble  and 
rich  famalj,  the  luxury  displayed  on  the  occasion 
is  excessive ;  she  is  covered  with  diamonds,  all  of 
which,  if  she  does  not  possess  them  herself,  are 
borrowed  or  hired  for  the  occa^on. 

Finaroli  told  me  an  anecdote  so  illustrative  erf  the 
ridiculous  punctilio  and  vanities  which  sometimes 
mix  themselves  with  this  solemn  act,  that  I  cannot 
forbear  repeating  it. 

The  young  and  beautiful  daughter  of  the  Duke 
de  Monteleone,  the  richest  nobleman  in  Naples^ 
was  destined  by  her  family  to  take  the  veil ;  she 
consented  without  a  murmur  to  quit  the  world, 
provided  the  ceremony  of  her  profession  wasper- 
formed  with  splendour ;  and  a  sine  qua  non  was, 
that  Cafarelli,  the  great  soprano  singer,  should 
perform  at  it.  It  was  represented  to  her  that 
he  had  retired  with  a  fine  fortune  to  his  estate, 
in  the  interior  of  Calabria,  and  had  declared  his 
determination  never  to  sing  again.  "  Then**'  said  the 
reasonable  young  lady,  "  /  declare  rriT/  determU 
nation  never  to  take  the  veil  unless  he  does.  He 
sang  six  years  ago,  when  my  cousin  was  professed ; 
and  I  had  rather  die,  than  it  should  be  said,  that 
she  had  the  first  singer  in  the  world  to  sing  for 
her  J  and  that  I  had  not  r  The  fair  lady  was  firm ; 
and   her  glorious  obstinacy   was    such,    that  her 
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father  was  obliged  to  take  a  journey  into  Calabria^ 
when,  with  much  entreaty,  and  many  very  weighty 
arguments,  he  prevailed  on  Cafarelli  to  return  with 
him  to  Naples.  He  sang  a  saive  regina  at  the 
ceremony ;  and  the  Signora  having  gained  her 
point,  cheerfully  submitted  to  be  led,  like  a  lamb  to 
the  sacrifice,  to  eternal  secluaon  from  the  gay  and 
wicked  world. 

In  justice,  however,  to  her  taste  it  must  be 
s£ud,  that  Cafarelli  was  one  of  the  greatest  soprano 
singers  Italy  ever  produced.  He  was  a  Neapo- 
litan, and  the  Neapolitans  were  very  proud  of  him. 
He  amassed  a  great  fortune,  and  purchased  the 
Dukedom  of  Dorato  for  his  nephew,  and  built  a 
magnificent  palace  for  himself ;  over  the  entrance  to  , 
which,  was  inscribed — 

Amphyon,  Thebas, 

Ego,  Domum. 

At  the  period  of  which  I  am  now  speaking, 
there  were  amongst  the  English  at  Naples,  a  Mr. 
Stewart  and  family.  He  had  taken  a  house  for 
three  years ;  but  he  and  his  family  were  going  to 
spend  the  ensuing  carnival  at  Rome.  On  my  ac- 
ddentally  saying  that,  had  my  means  permitted, 
I  should  have  rejoiced  at  the  opportunity  of  seeing, 
that  city  in  their  company,  Mr.  Stewart  most  ge- 
nerously offered  me  a  seat  in  his  carriage,  and  a 
cover  at  his  table,  and  to  bring  me  back,  free  of 
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all  expense.  I  confess,  my  heart  beat  with  joy 
at  the  proposal  !  I  flew  to  my  master  and  the 
good  Father  Dolphin,  to  obtain  permission  for  this 
delightful  journey,  which  was  granted,  and  with  a 
few  zecchinos  on  account^  from  the  latter,  com- 
pleted my  happiness.  My  friend  .  Fleming  went 
with  me  to  the  Molo  *  to  get  my  NeapoUtan  ducats 
exchanged  for  Roman  scudi ;  and  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  December  £6th,  with  a  heart  as  light 
as  my  pocket,  I  found  myself  seated  in  an  excel- 
lent travelling  carriage,  with  the  worthy  Mr. 
Stewart,  his  amiable  wife  and  sister;  a  courier 
before,  and  a  Neapolitan  carriage  with  the  servants 
and  luggage  behind  us ; — and  truth  to  say  I  never 
felt  more  perfectly  happy  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
existence. 

We  passed  the  first  night  at  Terracina,  a  dan- 
gerous place  to  sleep  at  during  the  summer  months, 
as  it  is  then  rendered  dreadfully  unwholesome, 
by  what  the  Romans  call  the  "twoZ  ariaJ*'  All 
the  inhabitants  who  have  the  means  of  doing  so, 
leave  it  during  that  period.     We  however  escaped, 

*  Near  the  Molo  is  the  money  market,  where  there  were  stalls, 
in  which  the  owners  sat  with  wooden  bowls  before  them,  tilled 
with  the  coin  of  every  nation  in  the  world  ;  there,  for  a  small 
premium,  the  traveller  might  obtain  the  current  cash  of  the  na- 
tion he  was  abont  to  visit ;  and  this  in  many  instances  was  more 
convenient  than  a  letter  of  credit. 
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and  arrived  in  Rome  the  following  evening,  and 
drove  to  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  where  the  English 
usually  took  up  their  abode.  The  Spanish  Am- 
bassador always  resided  there,  and  it  was  so  com- 
pletely his  territory,  that  he  could  grant  protec- 
tion, even  in  cases  of  murder !  Whether  in  com- 
pliment to  the  Spanish  Embassy,  or  the  English 
society,  I  know  not,  but  unprejudiced  ladies  were, 
in  those  days,  not  suffered  to  live  in  any  other 
quarter  of  the  city  ! 

The  day  after  our  arrival,  we  went  to  the  Corso, 
where  the  sports  of  the  carnival  were  going  on. 
There  was  to  be  seen  the  whole  population  of 
Rome,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  en  masque ; 
the  nobility  and  ladies  in  their  most  slendid  equi- 
pages, all  masqued,  throwing  sugar-plums  to  the 
motley  groupe  below,  which  was  composed  of 
mountebanks,  pulcinellas,  cardinals,  harlequins,  &c. 
with  music,  dancing,  singing. — In  short,  I  was  in 
a  delirium  of  pleasure !  Every  evening,  we  visited 
the  theatres: — there  are  two  for  serious  operas, 
the  Aliberti  and  the  Argentina,  where  the  best 
performers  are  always  found ;  indeed,  should 
the  manager  attempt  to  introduce  any  thing 
inferior,  woe  be  to  him  i  and,  as  these  theatres 
are  only  allowed  to  be  open  during  the  carnival, 
he  is  obliged  to  pay  enormous  salaries  to  procure 
the  first  singers  ;    for  the  Romans  will  have  the 


beJt*  bf  ^  none.  ^  ^Ther^  ar*  also  t wd  theatres  fof  a^c 
,  operas.  La  Capranica  and  La  Valle.  'i  ■ 

-The  ^Romans',  assothe  that  they »' are'  <=die>'!n^st 
sa{^nt  critics  in  the  wodd ;  the j  ave^  >  certainly, 
thefifnost  severe  ones:- — they  have  na  mediuiaa^— ^all 
is'deligbt<  pr  disgust.  If  asked  whether  a  perform^ 
aitbe  br  a  piece  has  been  successful,  the  ansiirkv  if  ^ 
favourable^  is,  ^*fe  andato  al  settimo  cielo',''-'^*^*it 
ha^  ascended  to  the  seventh  heaven.'*'  If  it  has 
failed,  they  say,  "  e  andato  air  abbissodel  inferno,'' 
-^*^  it  has  sunk  to  the  abyss  of  hell.''  The  severest 
critics  are  the  Abbes,  who  sit  in  the  first  row  of  th^e 
pit,'  each  armed  with  a  lighted  wax  taper  in  one  badd, 
and  a  book  of  the  opera  in  the  other;  and  should 
any  poor  devil  of  a  singer  miss  a  word,  they  c^l  Mt ' 
"  bravo,  bestia," — ^*'  bravo,  you  beast !"  '    '■■' 

It  is  customary  for  the  composer  of  an  opera,  to- 
preside  at  the  piano-f<Mte  the  first  three  nights  of 
its  perfcKnianee,  and  a  precious  time  he  has  of  it  in 
Rome.  Should  any  passage  in  tlie  music  strike 
the  audience  as  similar  to  one  of  another  composer^ 
they  cry^  "Bravo,  illadro,"—- "  bravo,  you  thief; 
or,  "  bravo,  Faesiella ! :  bravo, '  Sacchini  r  if'  •  they 
suppose  the  passage  -  stdeh  from  them,  ^^  the  durse 
of  God  Kght  6n  hin^  who  fii-st  put  a  pen  into 
your  -hand'  to  write  music !"  This  I  heard  ^aidy 
in  the  Teatro  Aliberti,  to  the  celebrated  com- 
poser Gazzaniga,  who  was  obliged  to  sit  patiently 
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at  the  jNAiiOffqrte  la  bear:  the  flatieting  commenda.- 
tion. 

Cimarosa^  vha  was  their  idol  aa  a  compUseri  vaa 
once  $0\  unfoBtunale  as  to  make  use  of  a  inovsment 
in  a  oomic  opera,  at  the  Teatro  della  Valle,  which 
remuaded  them  of  one  c^  his  own,  in  an  opera  eomp- 
posed  by  hin  for  the  preceding  carnival.  An  Abbe 
started  up,  and  said,  ^^  Bravo,  Cirnarosa!  you  are 
welcome  from  Naples ;  by  your  muac  of  to-night, 
it  is  clear  you  liave  neither  left  your  trunk  behind 
you,  ncNT  your  old  music;  you  are  an  excellent 
cook  in  hashing  up  old  dishes  r 

Poggi,  the  most  celebrated  buffo  singer  of  his 
day,  always  dreaded  appearing  before  those  stony- 
hearted critics ;  however,  tempted  by  a  large  sum, 
be  accepted  an  engagement  at  the  Teatro  della 
Yalle.  He  arrived  in  Rome  some  weeks  previous  to 
his  engagement,  hoping  to  make  friends,  and  form  a 
party  in  his  favour ;  he  procured  introductions  to 
the  most  severe  and  scurrilous,  and  thinking  to  find 
the  way  to  their  hearts  through  their  mouths, 
gave  them  splendid  dinners  daily.  One  of  them, 
an  Abbe,  he  selected  from  the  rest,  as  his  bosom 
friepd  and  confidante ;  he  fed,  clothed,  and  supplied 
him  with  money ;  he  confided  to  him  his  terrors 
at  appearing  before  an  audience  so  fastidious  as  the 
Romans.  The  Abbe  assured  him,  that  he  had 
nothing  to  fear,  as  his  opinion  was  looked  up  to  by 
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the  whole  Tbench  of  critics;  and  when  he  approved, 
none  dare  dissent. 

The  awful  night  for  poor  Poggi  at  length  arrived ; 
his  Jldus  Achates  took  his  usual  seat,  in  his  httle 
locked-up  chair  in  the  pit.  It  was  agreed  between 
them,  that  he  was  to  convey  to  Poggi,  by  signs,  the 
feeling  of  the  audience  towards  him; — ^if  they 
approved,  the  Abbe  was  to  nod  his  head;  if  the 
contrary,  to  shake  it. — ^When  Pog^  had  sung  his 
first  song,  the  Abbe  nodded,  and  cried,  "  Bravo ! 
bravissirao  !""  but  in  the  second  act,  Poggi  became 
hoarse,  and  imperfect ;  the  audience  gave  a  gentle 
hiss,  which  disconcerted  the  a£frighted  singer, 
and  made  him  worse:  on  this,  Yiis  Jiiend  became 
outlrageous,  and  standing  up  on  his  chair,  after 
putting  out  his  wax-light,  and  closing  his  book,  he 
looked  Poggi  in  the  face,  and  exclaimed,  "  Signor 
Poggi,  I  am  the  mouth  of  truth,  and  thus  declare, 
that  you  are  decidedly  the  worst  singer  that  ever 
appeared  in  Rome !  I  also  declare,  that  you  ought 
to  be  hooted  off  the  stage  for  your  impudence,  in 
imposing  on  my  simple  and  credulous  good  nature, 
as  you  have  done."  This  produced  roars  of  laugh- 
ter,  and  poor  Poggi  retired,  never  to  appear  again, 
without  even  exclaiming,  "  Et  tu.  Brute,''  which  he 
might  most  appropriately  have  applied  to  his 
guardian  crony. 

A  circumstance  something  like  this  took  place  at 
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the  Teatro  Argentina.  A  tenor  anger  of  the  name 
of  Gabrielli,  brother  of  the  great  female  s'mger  of 
that  name,  was  engaged  there.  Before  he  had  got 
through  five  bars  of  his  first  song,  the  critics  b^an 
to  hiss  and  hoot,  (and  very  deservedly  so,  for  he 
was  execrable),  sayings  *'  Get  away,  you  cursed 
raven  !''  "  Get.  off*,  you  Groat  r  On  which  he 
came  forward  and  addressed  the  audience  very 
mildly,  "  You  fancy  you  are  mortifying  me,  by 
hooting  me;  you  are  grossly  deceived;  on  the 
contrary,  I  applaud  your  judgment,  for  I  solemnly 
declare  to  you,  that  I  never  appeared  on  any  stage 
without  receiving  the  same  treatment,  and  sometimes 
much  worse  !^  This  appeal,  though  it  produced  a 
momentary  laugh,  could  not  procure  a  second 
appearance  for  the  poor  fellow. 

A  description  of  the  magnificent  buildings  of 
Rome  is  not  what  is  expected,  perhaps,  in  memoirs 
such  as  these;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of 
that  magnificent  city  without  noticing  the  splendid 
structures  which  every  where  strike  the  eye  of  a 
stranger. 

The  church  of  St.  Peter  appeared  to  me  so  mag- 
nificent, that  our  St.  Paul's  seemed  but  an  epitome 
of  it,  though  built  on  the  same  plan.  When  the 
Pope  chaunts  the  Te  Deum,  assisted  by  the  choir, 
and  in  some  parts  by  the  whole  congregation 
(generally  possessing  good  voices  and  fine  ears),  the 


effect  nproduoedi^  c^takUyifiubUfxte;  but  tit  m^n 
the  j?t)p^''ai»ehapel'0]dyy  one  caxifi^B&t  in  porfedtMNH 
tdoi^divirae  music  of  faleatrina.:.!;     .r  »  »;.  .,  i  ,i...  t 

Like  all  strangers,  I  of  course  Tisitedtte )£?oli^ 
souir^  thd  Fal^zi  Corsini  and  Borgbese^^tfau  their 
magnificent  gardens^  the  Villa  Albani^i  the; Vaticim, 
di^lPantheony  Eind  all  its  superb  antiquities:  Before 
Itleft  Napleis,  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  procure* a 
letter*  from  a  Dominican  friar  to  Father  M^Mfilhon, 
a' <Japud)i3i9  and  a  very  worthy  countrymair  of 
mine ;  who  kindly  became  my  guide,  and  exj^aaned 
every  thing  to  me.  He  conducted  me  to  seeivthe 
house  where  Baphael  had  resided,  in  the  Via  Coriian 
— ^to  the  Via  Gregorina,  where  Salvator  Rosa  and 
(jraispar  Foussin  both  had  lived,  and  also  to  the 
TnBPLta,  del.  Monte,  where  Taddeo  Zuccherodi^. 
He  had  begged  his  way  to  Borne,  but  waspch 
^ough  before  his  death  to  build  some  of  the  most 
superb  palaces  in  that  city.  On  the  Trinitik  del 
Monte,  Mengs  had  also  dwelt,  and  painted  the 
>yaUs,of  his  owJi  b^r^bamber.  His  apartments 
"tt^^rfe  aftel*w(irds  inhabited  by  Angelica  Eauffma!n, 
when  she  finally  le£t  England^    . 

W^  t^^t  tif^*^  dttf"t*!triTh  of  the  Saint  Onofrio 
convent,  where  He  the  remains  of  Tasso,  whose  in- 
commraole^eilaps^pd  his  Jerusalem  Delivered 
jNEbr#,.fe^  ]jKM,^iri^,ye^^pf  ^g(-.v,an4,wbcb.ilt.is 
said,  composed  verses  at-'sev«ii»>'5iears^oldib  b^>T>he 


nght  nf^the  bcauti&l  pMfauee,  Via  Colmqa,' tlie 
dwelliiligs]  a£  Pft)|)eitiiis  and  Vir^,;  near  Portb  St 
Loiienzo,  and  the  gardens  of  Sfettenas^  finifliied>odr 
itifeardtesi^  *:<  >/:•.  f 

1  jAmbDgst  the.  liTing*  aghts,  I  frequently  saw  in 
Ilk  canAag^  his  Eikiinence  Cardinal  York^  brothcv 
to  (^  Pretender,  but  whom  the  Romans  ddled 
brother  of  the  King  of  Enghmd  1  He  bore  aii 
exodiltetf  character,  and  was  diaritable  in  the  exn 
treraey  particularly  to  any  English  who  claimed  4iis 
pcotec^on*. 

ylh^  Stewart,  his  £unily,  and  myself,  in  our  wagr 
faaek  frbm  Bome,  passed  a  day  at  Frascati.     I  waa 

f  F^tber  M'Mabon  told  me  a  comical  story  of  a  oonntrymai^ 
of  oiMTS,  a  Mr.  Patrick  O'Flanagan,  who  baying  been  wrecked 
at'i^l^i^a,  trayelled  on  foot  to  Rome,  to  beg  atfistati6«  Of 
CJa^dinial  Yoi-k;  and  got  the  Cardinal's  porter,  who  wa«ll 
SeotchmaUy  to  present  his  Eminence  with  the  following 
oosisciliatory  letter. 

Maj  it  plea«e  joar  Sanctity,  .  t 

I  was  cast  on  shore  at  Genoa— traTellf*d  on  foot  to  Rome.  Bearing  of  jonr 
NdfiiiekV  bniBanity  to  poor  Iristmett— fbr  thirteen  yean  I  served  kit 
Britaniiici;  Majfsty,  King  G«orge  the  TMrd  in  the  navy.  Gu<t  Uess  and 
prosper  htm  to  boot.  I  bate  and  detest  the  Pope  and  the  Pretender,  and  I 
defy  tbem  and  the  devil  and  all  bit  awfkl,  <add  am, 

,■       /\        I  .  -  .  yiiBC Sanctity >  obadienf;«ec«ant,     y 

PAT.  O^FLANAGAN. 

•  .     .-*.f  ;    .'  ■  -  .  ■     ••    - ..    '    •    «     <•'■!  ■;,'<:•  ^' 

Pat  vraited  until  the  Cardinal  was  going  oat  to  take  his 
morning  s  ride^  wben  he  threw  himself  on  bis  knees  t>efbre  his 
Eminent^,  wbb  tanghed  iytftifyhv  hit  vlegtnit  epistle,  and 
ordered  hiii  twenty  Ronuui  ciowus. 
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delighted  with  this  village,  the  scene  of  Paesiello's 
beautiful  comic  opera,  called  La  Frascatana,  par- 
ticularly as  it  was  the  first  Italian  opera  I  had  ever 
seen  in  Dublin. 

We  returned  in  safety  to  Naples,  Mr.  Stewart 
proceeding  to  his  house  in  the  Chiaja,  and'  myself 
to  my  worthy  master,  Finaroh.  He  seemed  pleased 
to  see  me,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  I  would  now 
attend  steadily  to  my  studies.  My  mornings  were 
devoted  to  the  Conservatorios  and  festivals  which 
were  daily  celebrated  in  the  different  churches. 
My  passion  for  music  amounted  to  adoration,  and 
as  at  my  time  of  life,  good  or  bad  taste  was  easily 
imbibed  and  fixed,  I  was  fortunate  in  never  hearing 
any  but  of  the  most  superior  kind,  and  performed 
by  the  first  professors  of  the  age.  My  evening  I 
passed  generally  at  one  of  the  theatres,  if  not  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  engaged  to  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
or  at  some  of  the  great  houses,  where  I  had  been 
introduced.  I  must  say,  that  at  the  time  I  speak 
of,  to  be  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  was  a  pctsse 
partout  all  over  Italy !  indeed  the  name  of  Eng- 
lishman was  held  in  such  reverence,  that  if  two 
Italians  were  making  a  bargain^,  it  was  clenched  by 
one  saying,  **  I  pledge  myself  to  do  so  and  so  on 
the  honour  of  an  Englishman."  This  was  con- 
sidered more  binding  than  any  oath  they  could 
swear.     I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  feeling  which 
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then  existed  towards  my  countrymen  has  become 
ahnost  extinct;  and  am  still  more  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  admit,  that  in  the  many  disgraceful 
scenes  I  have  witnessed,  the  Italians  were  not  always 
in  fault. 

Amongst  the  many  great  musical  professors  at 
this  time  at  Naples,  was  the  celebrated  Schuster. 
He  was  the  favourite  scholar  of  the  renomme  Hasse, 
Maestro  di  Cappella  to  the  then  Elector  of  Saxony. 
Schuster,  though  a  very  young  man,  had  been  sent 
for  from  Dresden  to  compose  for  Pachierotti,  at 
the  theatre  St.  Carlo.  The  opera  chosen  was 
Metastasio^s  ^^  La  Didpne  abbandonata.*"  I  recollect 
his  taking  me  to  a  rehearsal,  which  was  a  crown 
and  sceptre  to  me  in  those  days.  The  opera  was 
ireceived  with  enthusiasm,  particularly  the  rondo, 
sung  divinely  by  Pachierotti,  "  lo  ti  lascio,  e  questo 
addio,*"  which  was  afterwards  introduced  in  the 
musical  entertainment  of  "  The  Flitch  of  Bacon,*^ 
with  the  English  words,  "  No,  ^twas  neither  shape 
nor  feature,*'*'  adapted  to  it  by  my  worthy  friend 
Shield.  La  Didone  drew  crowded  houses,  but  the 
rondo  was  the  magnet ;  indeed,  Pachierotti's  singing 
it,  was  supposed  to  have  raised  a  violent  flame  in 
the  bosom  of  La  Marchel^  Santa  Marca,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  women  of  the  Neapolitan  court.  She 
was  said  to  be  of  a  very  susceptible  nature,  and  to 
have  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  the  pious  Eneas, 
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which  love  he  honestly  returned ;  this,  though  very 
pleasant  to  the  parties  themselves,  was  by  no  means 
relished  by  a  certmn  Cavalier  Buffo,  who  had  been 
cavalier  servente  to  the  Marchesa,  but  was  fairly 
dismissed  by  the  rondo.  He  did  not  choose  to  lose 
his  mistress  to  that  tune,  and  meeting  Pachierotti 
one  evening  on  the  M<do,  (the  fashionable  prome- 
nade of  the  Neapolitans  to  taste  the  sea-breeze,)  he 
overwhelmed  him  with  abuse,  and  struck  him! 
Pachierotti  drew  his  sword,  and  being  as  good  a 
swordsman  as  a  singer,  soon  wounded  and  disarmed 
il  Cavaliere.  He  immediately  reported  the  affair  to 
the  minister  il  Marchese  Sambuco,  who  submitted 
the  matter  to  the  King.  His  Majesty  was  pleased 
to  approve  of  Pachierottrs  conduct,  and  it  was 
hinted  to  il  Cavaliere,  that  if  he  attempted  further 
outrage,  himself  and  family  might  find  cause  for 
repentance  in  the  loss  of  their  places  at  Court.  This 
was  decisive,  and  the  affair  dropped.  But  Pachie- 
rotti, who  lived  in  perpetual  fear  of  assassination, 
though  engaged  for  two  seasons,  gave  in  his  resig- 
nation on  the  score  of  ill  health  at  the  end  of  th^ 
first ;  and  acting  Eneas  for  the  last  time,  left  the 
fair  Marchesa  to  play  Didone  at  her  leisure  ! 

But  to  return  to  myself. — It  is  really  curious 
to  observe  upon  what  trifling  circumstances  the 
greatest  and  most  important  events  of  our  lives 
depend.     I   was  walking  one  evening,   with  my 
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itiffndiBlaht,  dirough  the  Stradt  dH  T^fedo)  and 
mkem  pasanikg>  lome  biUiard-rooma,  be  xeeoUacted 
ihadhBi.^as'Bkely'tO'find  «  person  in  them  n^riboni'be 
iitnhed  ti»  see.^  We  vreai  up  stairs,  and  in  therfoom  ' 
fewnd^the  £ttnous  soprano  singer,  Signor  Giuseppe 
Aprile^  wko  was  allowed  to  be  the  greatest  singer 
andtnmaknan  of  the  day.  He  was  called  by  the 
IlaliaBs,  and  indeed  every  where,  ^*  II  padre  di 
tuttiu  cantanti,'" — the  father  of  all  silvers.  Blake 
introducad  me  to- him,  and  he  very  kindly  invited 
tis^  to  take  chocolate  with  him  the  next  morning. 
When  we  went,  he  recdved  us  with  great  cordiality, 
and  \ifter  hearing  me  sing,  said,  *^  This  boy  has 
both  taste  and  expresaon,  and  I  think  so  well  ot  his 
abilities,  that  if  his  friends  approve  c^  it,  I  will 
take  him  with  me  to  Palermo,  and  instruct  him 
without  any  remuneration;  indeed,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  th^t  in  a  short  time  I  can  make  hiui 
capable  of  earning  his  bread  any  where.'*'' 

Blake  was  delighted  at  my  receiving  through  his 
means  such  an  offer  from  so  great  a  man.  I  was 
charmed  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  the  capital  of 
Sicily,  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  the  good 
Father  Dolphin  were  as  pleased  as  either  at  the 
happy  prospect  opeltiiiig  before  me,  and  cheerfully 
gave  their  ooaisent  to  my  going.  Our  departure  was 
to  take  place  in  four  months.  In  the  interim,  Aprile 
made  me  solfeggiare  with  Signer  Lanza,  (father  to 

VOL.  I.  E 
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tliGuL^^a  who  .wi^s  said  to  be  the  instrueto^itpfr^ 
Miss*  Stephens.)  He  w»&  an  excellent  singing  tx^t/s^^r 
arid  was^afterwards  brought  into  this  country^  witter 

hisfanily)  by  the  Marquess  of  Aberocmiv  fo^^tbe*  { 
purpose  of  instructing  his  daughters,  and  lived  wi^lji  v^ 
his  L^dship's  family  at  the  Priory.  ,  ,  ,,  ?r^ 

Previous  to  our  going  to  Palermo,  Aprile  we^t. 
to  see  his  family  at  Abruzzo ;  and  at  the  same  tim^: 
to  conduct  a  musical  festival  at  Gaeta,  a^id  took:;.^ 
me  with  him.     The  best  professors  in  the  kingdom  i 
werie  engaged^  and  I  had  the  honour  of  singing  >a< 
salve  regina.     The  festival  was  most  splendid^  and  ; 
had  Aprile  been  the  greatest  potentate  on  earth, 
he  could  not  have  been  more  caressed  by  his  towQs* 
men  than  he  was. . 

Gaeta  is  four  days^  journey  from  Naples;  and. 
as  we  slept  each  night  at  a  convent,  I  had  a  good 
opportumty  of  witnessing  the  luxurious  mode  ila 
which  the  monks  of  Abruzzo  lived.  It  beggars 
all  description ;  they  and  their  convents  are  pro- 
verbially rich,  and  their  couDtry  abounds  in  all 
good  things,  especially  wines,  which  are  indeed 
excellent.  After  the  festival  was  over,  and  we 
had )  remained  a  week,  at .  Gaeta,  we  returned  to . 
Nil^s,  Dot  forgetting,  ji^.  ovu:  w^y  back  our  nocr 
tutnal  visita  to  the  Indy  faitbers,  who  reputed  iheif 
hospitalitito*'.'. -•.::- ^ -.v.  i>,,,.  ;,  ■      ......     :    ....r       >^ 

9a rour  nf etura,  I  coitomed^my. ; att^ofton .. to 
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A{>ril^,  <^<y''glive'ine  A  lessoii'^verjr  day,  and  almost 
evdpy  day  anritivitiiticni  to  dinna*;  he  seemed  much  ' 
enrfi^rtauied  by  my  bbynh  mimicry-^  talent  which  I 
po6^i9ed  at  diat  time  in  no  mean  degree.  I  went: 
wi&  him  to  visit  the  mirade  of  St  Gennaro  or 
Januario,  in  the  Cathedral ;  the  King  and  Queen, 
in  ^tate,  attended  his  Saintship.  There  were  two 
immense  orchestras  erected  in  the  church;  and 
all  good  ]^fes8ors,  voeal  and  instrumental,  were 
engi^ed  to  perform  upon  these  occasions.  The 
Archbi^Kyp  prajrs,  or  appears  to  pray,  while  the 
Te  Deutn  is  sung.  He  then  displays  a  phial, 
which  contains  the  congealed  blood  of  St.  Grennaro ; 
towards'  this  he  holds  up  a  large  wax  taper,  that 
the  people  may  perceive  it  is  congealed.  The 
miracle  con^sts,  as  every  body  knows,  in  this  blood 
dissolving  before  the  congregation,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  performed  by  the  saint  himself.  As  soon  as  it 
is  liquified,  the  Archbishop  roars  lustily,  "  the  mira- 
cle is  accomjdished  r  The  Te  Deum  is  again  sung, 
and  the  whole  congregation  prostrate  themselves 
before  the  altar  of  the  saint  with  gratitude  and 
devotion,  and  every  face  beams  with  delight. 

On  on^  of  those  miraculous  days,  I  witnessed  a 
ludicrous  scene.  It  happened  by  some  accident, 
that  the  Archbishop  could  not  make  the  miracle 
work.  The  Lazzarom  and  old  women  loudly  eedled 
on  the  Virgin  for  assistance.     ^^  Dear  Virgin  Maiy  ! 
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Blessed  Madonna !     Pray,  use  your  influence  with 
St.   Gennaro !     Pray,    induce    hira   to  work   the 
miracle  !     Do  we  not  love  him  ?     Do  we  not  wor- 
ship him  ?"     But  when  they  found  the  Saint  inex- 
orable, they  changed  their  note,   and   seemed  re- 
solved to  abuse  him  into  compliance.     They  all  at 
once  cried  out^  "  Porco  di  St.  Gennaro  V* — "  You 
pig  of  a  Saint  I" — "  Barone  maladetto  !" — "  You 
cursed  rascal  r — "  Cane  faccia  gialutta  r — "  You 
yellow-faced  dog  r     In  the  midst  of  this,  the  blood 
(thanks  to  the  heat  erf  the  Archbishop^s  hand,)  dis- 
solved.     They  again   threw   themselves  on    their 
knees,  and  tearing  their  hair   (the  old  ladies  par- 
ticularly), with  streaming  eyes,  cried,  "  Oh  !  most 
holy  Saint,  forgive  us  this  once,  and  never  more  will 
we  doubt  your  goodness  !^   Had  I  not  been  an  eye- 
witness of  this  scene  of  gross  superstition  and  igno- 
rance, I  really  could  not  have  given  credit  to  it. 

Time,  which  flies  the  faster  the  longer  we  live, 
wore  on  rapidly  even  in  my  young  days,  and  the 
period  approached  at  which  I  was  to  leave  enchanting 
Naples,  where  "  Wit  walks  the  street,  and  music 
fills  the  air.^'  Sir  William  Hamilton  continued  his 
kindness  towards  me,  and  procured  many  letters  of 
introduction  for  me,  in  addition  to  those  which  be 
himself  gave  me  to  the  Prince  Villa  Franca  Patem6 
Budera,  and  Petrapersia  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Ver- 
dura,  and  the  Duke  St  Michele.     I  was  greatly 
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grieved  at  quitting  the  friends  I  had  acquired,  par- 
ticularly my  faithful  companion  Fleming,  and  a  Mr. 
Cobley,  a  young  man  who  was  in  a  mercantile  house 
in  Naples.  Many  years  after,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  him  at  the  house  of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Haydon,  of  Plymouth,  when  we  talked  of  our 
youthful  pranks,  and  ^^  fought  all  our  battles  o^er 
again,^  not  forgetting  the  innumerable  bowls  of 
punch  we  had  drunk  on  the  Mole,  at  the  house  of 
the  pretty  widow  Mac  Mahon,  who  had  one  great 
attraction  in  my  eyes,  in  addition  to  those  of  her 
person.  She  let  me  score,  and  I  did  ^^  score,  and 
spared  not  ;^  and  the  consequence  was,  that  being 
born  with  a  natural  genius  for  drinking  punch,  I 
got  pretty  deep  into  her  books ;  not  into  her  bad 
books,  however,  for  I  paid  her  honourably  before  I 
left  Naples. 

Aprile,  his  brother,  Giuseppe,  a  valet  de  chambre, 
and  myself,  embarked  on  board  a  polacre,  com- 
manded by  a  Trapani  Capitano,  and  set  sail  for 
Palermo,  at  which  place,  after  a  tolerable  passage, 
we  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day ;  though 
we  suflfered  much  by  sea  sickness,  it  was  two  days 
before  we  were  allowed  to  go  on  shore.  While 
enduring  this  delay,  a  number  of  young  men  swam 
near  our  vessel,  while  bathing.  The  Sicilians  are 
reckoned  the  most  expert  swimmers  and  divers  in 
Europe;  consequently  it  is  their  favourite  amuse- 
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jneDt ; '  and  thej  are  so  accustomed  to  it,  that  tliey 
are  able  to  remain  several  hours  in  the  water.  The 
Captain  of  our  polacre .  told  me,  that  swimming 
actually  formed  part  of  the  education  of  a,  Sicilian, 
4iBd  that  with  them  it  was  an  acquirement  of  equal 
impottance  to  reading  or  writing. 

When  we  were  released  we  went  to  the  only 
tolerable  hotel  in  Palermo,  kept  by  a  Madame 
McMitano,  a  saucy  old  French  woman.  However, 
we  were  soon  released  from  her  den,  and  conducted 
to  an  excellent  house  taken  for  Aprile,  in  the  Strada 
del  Cassaro,  near  La  Porta  Felice. 

La  Strada  del  Cassaro  is  a  beautiful  street,  and 
four  others  leading  from  it,  called  Le  Strade  dei 
Quattro  Cantoni,  are  also  very  fine,  and  contain  the 
palaces  of  the  first  nobility.  At  one  end  of  the 
Cassaro  is  the  Palace  of  the  Viceroy,  a  ponderous 
piece  of  architecture ;  ^id  at  the  other  are  the 
Flora  ^Gardens,  and  the  Porta  Felice  itself,  'which 
opeaisto  the  Marino. 

. •'  Aprile  had  the  goodness  to  a^^opriate  a  com- 
fortable apartment  in  his  house  to  my  use,  and  I 
detern^iojed  to  imakc^i  the  best,  of  piy  time,  and  the 
if;iiV!i|utaUe5(;it>pporU«iities.  iw?hich  presented  ;them- 
)  aekiesi^i  I  studied  (between  fire  andsix^hcHiirs  every 
>d»y^with  thd /greatest  i  assidiii^ty;  imy.  Tpice^rfell 
g>ra(luaUy  int0  a  teikir^  «i>jdiiinr.a;^bort  time.lucould 
execjute  ieveralscHi^  which  had  been,  composed  for 
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WQ  cefebrated  tenors  of  that  day,  Ansani  and  David. 
I  delirered  the  letters  of  introduction  vliichi  I 
brought  from  Naples,  and  was  generally  well  te- 
^ved  by  those  to  whom  I  delivered  them,  par- 
ticularly by  the  Duke  St.  Michde,  and  the  Prince 
Val  Guamiera ;  with  these  noble  and  kind  friends, 
I  wd*  permitted  to  pass  much  of  my  time.  The 
>Diicfi6ss  St.  Michele  was  accomplished  and  beau- 
tifn},  'knd  sang  delightfully.  The  Duke  spoke 
English  fluently,  and  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  iShdkspeare,  and  our  old  dramatic  authors. 
Indeed,  I  was  surprised  to  find  so  many  of  the 
Sicilian  nobility  had  studied  English.  They  had 
a  Casino,  called  the  ^V  English  Casino,^  to  which 
none  were  admitted  who  could  not,  at  least,  make 
themselves  understood. 

The  Palermitans  are  all  fond  of  music,  and 
every  ev«iifag  there  was  an  Accademia  di  Musica 
held  at  some  private  house.  I  was  usually  invited 
to  these :  to  be  the  scholar  of  Aprile,  and  an  Irish- 
man, were  sufficient ;  but  I  was  besides  considered 
a  christian. 

Every  good  hais  more  or  less  of  evil  to^dutiter- 
>  balance  k,  and  amongst  all  tny  cooo^forts,  I  found 
the  climate  of  Sicily  warmer  land  more^  oppressive 
than  that  of  Nftpbes;  indeied,  when  tke^  sirocco 
blowls,  ft  is  almost  insujbpprtable.  As.  a  proof  ^t 
this  i^actualty  the^sa^e,  the indolenioe and  tor^ntude 
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of  the  people  during  its  continuance  may  well  be 
adduced ;  they  are  perfectly  dreadful,  and  are 
greatly  increased  by  the  seclusion  in  which  every 
body  necessarily  live ;  the  doors,  window  shutters, 
and  verhandas  being  almost  hermetically  sealed,  and 
all  budness  and  visiting  at  an  end.  Such  is  the 
opinion  which  the  natives  have  of  its  baleful  influ- 
ence, that  I  once  heard  a  Falermitan  dilettante  say,, 
when  obliged  to  allow  that  some  music  composed  by 
his  favourite  Pigniotti,  was  bad — "  Well,  I  suppose 
I  must  admit  it  is  bad  ;  but  perhaps  he  composed  it 
during  the  sirocco  r 

When  the  tramontane  or  north  wind  returns, 
every  thing  resumes  its  gay  and  beautiful  appear* 
ance,  not  excepting  the  ladies,  who  in  general  have 
brilliant  black  eyes  and  eye-lashes,  and  a  fine,  ener- 
getic, vivacious  expression  of  countenance.  Their 
costume  is  very  becoming,  and  in  the  street  they 
wear  the  black  veil,  after  the  Spanish  fashion ;  in 
the  evening,  they  dress  much  in  the  French  "and 
English  style,  that  is,  the  higher  orders,  who  on 
their  gala  days  wear  a  profusion  of  diamonds.  All 
.  ranks,  however,  are  fond  of  ornament,  the  very 
poorest  loading  their  throats  with  gold  chains,  &c. 
&c.  In  uo  country  in  the  world  are  the  women 
more  fascinating.  In  their  hospitality,  and  liveli* 
ness  of  conversation,  they  reminded  me  of  the  ladies 
of  old  Ireland  I  but  when  they  dance>  their  atti- 
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tudes  and  movements  are — what  shall  I  say?— 
inspiration  itself.  I  soon  began  to  find  myself  too 
susoeptiUe  to  their  winning  ways,  and  my  young 
heart  resembled  a  target^  in  which  almost  every 
shot  told. 

I  was  astonished  at  not  finding  any  female  ser- 
vants in  Palermo ;  and  when  I  expressed  my  won- 
der, an  Irish  friend  of  mine  accounted  for  the  fact 
by  stating,  that  all  the  maid  servants  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  were  men.  It  is  said,  that  if  the  girls 
were  suffered  to  go  out  as  servants,  they  could  not 
procure  husbands: — all  Italians,  the  Sicilians  in 
particular,  being  very  jealous  before  marriage.^^ 
This  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  in  Palermo,  for 
there  are  a  number  of  beautiful  women  among 
the  lower  order,  which,  ^*  I  am  ashamed  and 
sorry,  sorry  and  ashamed^  to  say,  made  me  every 
Sunday  very  religiously  pay  a  visit  to  the  tomb 
of  Santa  Rosalia,  on  Mount  Pellegrino,  where 
those  good  Christians  go  dressed,  ^^  in  all  their 
best,^  to  pay  their  respects  to  their  sanctified 
protectress ! 

But  while  I  am  retracing  the  beauties  of  the 
ladies,  I  am  forgetting  my  pursuits  and  my  master. 
The  opera  chosen  by  Aprile  for  his  debut,  was 
Sarti"*&  "  Alessandro  neir  India,''  (the  jealous  Poro 
being  a  favourite  character  of  his.)  The  Prima 
Donna,  La  Signora  Agatina  Carara,  was  much  dis- 
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,  sajtifified  ^ith  hiaiChoice,  aadii^ei  xesiilt'  waa^.  bella  ! 
.ifi^rida  beUal   Paftki^' ran  high!  -Aprite^  justly 
.qiinsideredasthQ  greatest  of  all  artists^  bad  a  strong 
.faction;  Xa.  Carara,  one  of  the  ^inost>  beauttiul 
T^pni^n  of  her  day,  and  a  fine  singer,  had^  abund- 
ai^C^; of  [partisans,  besides  being  protected]  by  the 
$ccHp[)rnittee  of  noblemen,  five  in  number,  (for  there 
,vras  a  CQBQiraittee  there).    With  tbem  she  played 
.})^<  cards  so  cleverly,  that  each  supposed  hiinself 
Hjf^  favoured  lover ;  but  in  all  these ,  ^\h  deUcate 
^nraDgiements  she  had  an  aUe  and  experienced,  <  if 
flot  very  respectable ,  ally,  in  her  husband  I  ,  He, 
worthy  soul,  bad  but  one  weakness ;  an  inordinate 
loye  of  gold,  and  the  bearer  of  such  arguments  had 
jevery  thing  to  hope  from  the  sweetness  of  his  dis- 
position.    I  never  knew  any  man  who  could  bow 
,sp.  gracefully,  or  quit  a  room  with  a  better,  air, 
>viiea, a  nobleman  called  up<Hi  his  cara  sposa; — 
fprii^nately  :he  was  fond  of  taking  long  walks,  and 
o^^<  was. known  to  return  home  at  an  unseasonable 

j  J,, The  theatre  being  closed  every  Friday  evening, 
Api^ile  w»i?>usuaJiy  invtited  to  concerts  at  private 
b0u^S)  |ii^d^^rasi(&  patter  of;  course,  I  went,  with 
bim.^  ij  Ailjtbese,|)ar^ie0,  playingw^'^  almost  as  popu> 
IjSUTfFaiv,  ainus^medit^  singing,  .f or  «  Faro  bank  was 
alw^y^  H^Idaft^r  the  music  was -over.  There  was 
frequently  very  higb  play  at  many  houses.     Sup- 


pm^  are  'alte  introduoed,  of'  which'*  fish  fonned-a 
^viery  ix»(io?tant  feature.  Their  knoreau,  a  species 
of  jeelf  ist  delicious,  and  only  to  be  procured  in  this 
Tpeut^of  the  •  Mediterranean;  th^  tunny  &A  sad 
!pe9e6  si|^a  (sword  fidi)  abe  very  fine ;  and  their 
itses^  itrhich  thejr  serve  up  in  all  shapes,  ar^  exqui- 
tfoti^  as  Well  as  dieir  Mala  visa  wine,  the  produce  of 
^the  Xiipilnan  Isles.  Since  I  am  touching  on  the 
'Subject^  I  must  say,  the  best  suppers  were  given 
by  the  Princess  Villa  Franca,  and  the  Prince  her 
hudband,  an  old  man,  who  was  good  tempered  and 
a%ble,  while  his  consort  was  young  and  perfecdy 
beatitifol ;  their  palace  at  the  Seven  Hills,  a  short 
distance  from  Palermo,  was  ms^ificent,  and  always 
ci^wdied  with  visitors  during  the  vintage,  when  all  is 
iife  and  pleasure. 

Aprile  had  an  invitation  to  pass  a  few  days  at 
the  country  residence  of  his  patron,  Prince  Val 
Guarniera,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  La  Bageria ; 
near  it,  amongst  many  other  noblemen's  houses, 
was  one,  I  sincerely  hope,  the  only  one  of  its  kind 

in  Europe,  belonging  to  Prince  B    ,  a  sort 

of  maniac ;  the  impreanon  it  made  upon  me  will 
never  be  effaced.  On  entering  the  hall,  I  saw  the 
heads  of  beautiful  women^  and*  the  bodies  of  the 
most  frightful  animals ;  and  the  body  of  a  man 
with  the  head  of  a  mastiff.  The  iaibily  statues 
were  all  fancifully  cIikI  in  suits  of  different  co- 
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loured  marble,  with  red  stockings  and  black  shoes. 
The  roofs  of  the  apartments  were  lined  with 
looking  glass,  so  that  if  five  or  ax  persons  were 
moving  about  a  room,  it  appeared  as  if  an  hundred 
were  walking  on  their  heads.  Each  pane  of  glass 
in  the  windows  was  of  a  different  colour,  and  even 
the  clock  in  the  hall  was  stuck  into  a  giant's  body .' 
yet  the  rooms  themselves  were  beautiful,  paved 
with  fine  marble,  and  containing  a  profusion  of 
china,  and  objects  of  taste  and  virtii.  The  prince's 
dressing-room  was  filled  with  figures  of  snakes, 
scorpions,  and  other  disgusting  animals ;  in  short, 
his  whole  hfe  seemed  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
horrible  and  disgusting. 

I  was  particularly  taken  notice  of  by  Prince 
Paterno,  a  man  of  superior  wit  and  talent ;  as 
well  as  by  the  Duke  of  Verdura.  The  Prince 
Petrapersia  also  favoured  me  with  his  patronage 
and  friendship ;  he  was  a  very  handsome  man, 
famous  for  his  strength  and  activity,  and  spoke 
excellent  English.  When  he  was  going  to  visit 
hia  estates  in  Catania,  Aprile  gave  me  permisdon 
to  accompany  him,  on  condition  that  I  returned 
in  a  fortnight ;  we  set  out  with  a  great  retinue  of 
servants,  and  mx  of  his  Highness's  body-guards, 
who,  I  verily  bcheve,  were  banditti !  However, 
ihey  were  faithful  to  us,  and  conducted  us  safely  to 
the  palace  of  the  Prince  Budero,  his  Highnesses 
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fath^.  After  remaining  there  three  days,  we  con- 
tinued our  journey  to  Catania,  to  see  the  Prince 
Biscaria,  who  resided  in  one  of  the  most  superb 
palaces  in  all  Sicily.  I  wa^  astonished  to  see  such 
a  structure  built  nearly  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Etna, 
liable,  at  all  times,  to  be  swallowed  up  by  an  erup- 
tion. The  Prince  wished  me  to  ascend  the  moun- 
tain, which,  however,  no  persua»on  could  induce 
me  to  do.  I  was  content  to  view  it  at  an  humble 
distance.  I  had  no  ambition  to  be  deified,  like  the 
heathen  philosopher,  for  throwing  myself  into  the 
great  crater ;  nor  had  I  even  curiosity  enough  to 
visit  II  Castagno  di  centi  CavaUi;  I  was  more 
anxious  to  •see  Syracuse,  Dionysius^  Ear,  and  'the 
scene  ci  the  Transformation  of  Acis ;  but,  however, 
we  contented  ourselves,  after  aijoying  the  Prince 
Biscaria^s  hospitalities  for  a  few  days,  with  return- 
ing to  Palermo,  where  we  found  the  whole  popu- 
lation alive,  making  preparations  for  the  grand  fete 
p{  Santa  Rosalia,  which  was  to  take  place  in  a  few 
days. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  the  saint's  natal  day,  the 
annual  festival  commenced.  From  Aprile^s  house, 
in  the  Strada  del  Cassaro,  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the 
procession,  which  commenced  at  five  in  the  evening, 
and  passed  from  the  Marino  to  the  Porto  Felice  : 
all  the  military  in  and  about  Palermo  were  assem- 
bled to  protect  it     Among  them,  on  the  present 


p^jQ^ioi^^  iHrere  a.<Siinasf  T^g^ebl;  audi  the  Iiish  bri- 
.g^Cyi^  (finsi  set  of  {iniiiv'  The  car  on  nt^ich  ithe 
^^%^was  carried^  •  wai^  aa  enormous,  machine,  id^awn 
by  f  forty  mules,  ^richly  caparisoned,  with  ttireiity 
p<^tiHonB  in  blue  add  ^Iver:  near  the  bottom  of  the 
cai7  was>a  large  orchestra;  the  musictai^s  placed  m 
pa^s  above  each  other^  the  ^bole  interspersed  with 
ilqprecious  assortment  of  angels,  saints,  artificial 
trees  of;  cdral,  orange,  lemon,  &c.;  and  surmount- 
iiSig  all,  on  the  dome  of  the  car,  and  as  high  as  the 
houses  themselves,  stood  a  large  silver  statue  of 
the  saint  herself.  The  procession  lasted  till  eight 
o'clock,  when  the  illumination  on  the  Marino  com- 
menced, the  whole  chain  of  whidi  continued  a  mile 
in  length.  Imagination  can  picture  nothin]^  so 
splendid  as  the  fire-works  which  were  then  dis- 
played. On  the  sea  stood  an  immense  pakce  of 
fire,  and  all  the  shipping,  gallies,  &c.  were  bril- 
liantly %hted  up. 

The  second  day  commenced  with  horse^racing, 
of  a  nature  to  an  Englishman  extremely  Strang. 
The  horses,  eight  or  ten  in  number,  have  no  riders, 
but  stand  in  a  row,  held  by  their  fine  manes  by 
grooms ;  they  are  almost  covered  with  ribands  of 
different  colours :  the /grooms  find  it  difficult  to 
restraih  them  till  the  isignal  is  fired  from  the 
•  Corso. 

At  the  sound  of  the  cannon,  they  stMrt  with  the 
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AeeWaxi  of  the)  wind,  and  the  sight  is  really  beauti- 
jfbl.  The  eonquepor  is  led  l>ack  in  triumph,  and 
iiasl)^. with  trumpets,  kettfe  drums,  and  ths  shouts 
of  the  popukce,  who  vociferate,  with  all  their 
^mighty^  *!^  Viva  il  bel  cavallo !  viva  mille  anni  f* 
^May  the  beautiful  horse  live  a  thousand  years !) 
AU  this  time^  the  noble  animal  stalks  majestically 
thitMigh  die  Corso,  as  if  conscious  of  his  triumph, 
and  the  applause  bestowed  upon  him.  I  have  seen 
races  in  many  countries,  but  none  which  gave  me 
such  true  delight  as  those  in  Palermo.  On  the 
thud  night,  the  Marino,  the  Flora  Gardens,  and 
the  four  gates  of  the  city  were  illuminated.  There 
was  mvidc  in  the  Chiesa  Grande,  where  four  large 
orchestras  were  erected,  which  contained  all  the 
piincipal  musicians  in  the  island,  and  many  from  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  both  vocal  and  instrumental ; 
the  whole  was  under  the  direction  of  Aprile,  and 
there  was  my  first  regular  appearance.  I  sang  a 
mottetto,  composed  by  the  celebrated  Grenario 
Mana  Aprile  had  taken  great  pains  with  me  in 
it,  and  appeared  fully  satisfied  with  my  execution 
of  it*. 

(  ;  ■  •     1 

*  It  may  not  be  thought  nawortby  ^f  remark,  that  the  first  and 
enly  native  of  Great  Britain  that  e?er  sang  at  that  festivai,  or, 
indeed,  in  any  church  in  Sicily,  was  myself.  The  circumstance 
was  considered  so  extraordinary,  that  Aprile  had  my  name  and 
country  inserted  in  the  archives  of  the  church. 
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I  think  when  the  church  was  completely  illumi- 
nated, the  walls,  pillars,  and  roof  ornamented  with 
artificial  flowers,  gold  and  silver  paper,  interwoven 
with  the  lights,  nothing  earthly  could  surpass  the 
coup^d'asil;  the  eye  absolutely  shrank  from  the 
splendour  of  the  blaze. 

I  continued  ray  old  routine  with  my  master; 
and  going  to  the  parterre  of  the  theatre  one  evening, 
on  seeing  an  empty  seat,  I  sat  down.  A  very 
pretty  woman  sat  next  to  me,  with  whom  I  entered 
into  conversation.  At  the  end  o£  the  first  act  of 
the  opera,  a  young  gentleman,  who,  I  afterwards 
found,  was  the  Marchese  St.  Lucia,  and  the  pro- 
fessed cicisbeo  of  the  lady  I  was  speaking  to,  came 
to  me,  and  said,  "  How  dare  you,  you  insolent 
fellow,  plate  yourself  in  a  seat  that  belongs  to  me  ?^ 
I  answered  truly,  that  had  I  known  the  seat  to  be 
his,  I  would  not  have  taken  it.  His  reply  to  this 
pacific  q)eech,  was  a  thump  on  the  head,  which  I 
•repaid  with  interest.  But  in  an  instant,  I  was 
4seized;  and,  for  the  heinous  crime  of  returning  a 
blow,  was  hurried  to  prison,  and  left  there  amongst 
culprits  of  every  description.  My  entree  seemed 
to  create  a  bustle  amongst  them,  and  I  felt  myself 
a  personage  of  importance. 

About  a  dozen  of  them  messed  together,  and 
invited  me  to  sup  with  them ;  and  I  can  say,  with 
justice,  I  never  passed  a  more  joily  night  in  my 
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life  !  They  had  some  good  pesce  spada  for  supper^ 
and  plenty  of  wine.  They  sang,  and  told  laughable 
stories.  One  of  them  had  been  a  captain  of  Cala- 
brian  banditti,  previous  to  which,  he  had  been  the 
hero  of  the  pickpockets  on  the  Largo  di  Castello 

.  at  Naples.     He  told  us  many  of  his  exploits,  and 

.somethingof  his  education.  When  a  boy,  he  had 
been  placed  at  a  sdiool,  where  his  trade  was  re- 
gularly taught.     A  large  figure,  made  of  straw, 

,  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  room,  about  which 
were  arranged  watches,  trinkets,  pocket  handker- 
chiefs, &c.  &c.  The  master  of  the  school  (and  a 
very  great  mast^  of  arts  he  was),  stood  by  and 
gave  instructions.  No  one  was  allowed  to  be  an 
adept,  or  fit  to  take  the  field,  till  he  could  rob  the 
figure  without  being  observed,  or  deranging  a 
single  straw. 

They  recounted  many  anecdotes ;  the  following 
one  of  the  celebrated  Gabrielli,  though  well  known, 

,1  cannot  refrain  from  repeating,  as  she  had,  in  con- 
sequence, remained  several  days  in  the  very  room 
we  then  occupied.  Gabrielli,  though  beautiful,  gene- 
rous, and  rich,  had  a  most  capricious  temper.  She 
was  the  idol  of  the  Palermitans ;  notwithstanding, 
one  evening,  on  which  a  new  opera  was  to  have 
been  performed,  as  they  were  going  to  begin,  the 
house  being  crowded,  and  the  Viceroy  and  court 
present,  she  sent  word  she  had  a  head-ache,  and 
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iCduy  not perf6fm.  Every  endeavouvof th^ manager 
aM'bdr  friends  to  induce  her  to  folfil  her  duty,' only 
TeAdefed  her  the  iliore  obstiliate;'<  aiid  c^en  the 
threat  of  a  dungeon,  from  the  Vicjeroyy  hadnoreflfect ; 
at  length,  after  exhausting  every  other  method  to 
l^store  her  to  reason,  a  guard  seized  dnd  oondacled 
her  to  prisoni  She  told  the  captain  of  th^  guard, 
'  with  the  greatest  sang  froid,  f*  Your  Vieerdy  may 
tn^ke  tne  cry,  but  he  shall  not  make  mesiiJg.*'' 
After  i*emaining  two  days  in  confinement^  she  was 
i^eleased.  But  while  m  pridon,  she  feasted^  the 
•prisoners  sumptuously,  and  on  her  dqparture^^dis- 
tributeda  large  sum  amongst  the  poorer  ela8»|of 
them.  It  was  said  that  she  never  would  have  re- 
turned to  the  theatre  had  she  not  entertained  a 
penchant  for  the  manager* 

This  aflPection  of  her's  commenced  in  rather  a 
strange  manner.  When  she  was  perfonningMat 
the  theatre  St.  Carlo,  at  Naples,  and  living  in^  great 
splendour  with  Count  Kaunitz,  the  managef  wirote 
to  her,  requesting  to  know  what  terms  she^  W)[^d 
accept  for  singing  one  season  at  his  theatre-  at 
P^Iiermo.  She  answered^  "  if  you-  wiH  bu^  a 
'brtdge  that  will  retoh  from  Naples  to  Palettfnb^^  I 
Vill  sing  fbr  you,  Hbft  elfee*^^  to  u^ch  he  ii^pli*id, 
'**Madam,'  if  yott  cfan  rei6<dleet,  ttnd  wiB  ^Ve  iH^  a 
list  of  Aiit  those  ^on  whomi  iydu  have  bestowed 
fafvours,'  in  the  coorsfe  <tf  ybur  life^  I  will  btufW  tfie 


bridge  yen  mendoQ ;  not  elseL*^    She  was  pnzsled, 

.  and  th^  negocili^ion  dropped;  however,  when  they 
met^  «bortlj  after  this  free  and  easy  beginning,  they 
became]  excellent  friends. 

li  was  defied  in  prison  lor  three  days,  and 
was  ^  only  libm:ated  through  great  interest.  I  ne- 
tiBmed  to  my  master,  who  recrived  me  with  his 
usual  kindness,  and  applauded  my  spint  for  not 
xmxiiviag  a  blow  without  returning  it*  The  termi- 
nation of  his  engagement  approached,  when  he  pro- 
posed returning  to  Naples.  He  called  me  to  him 
doe  moroing,  and  after  hearing  me  sing  half  a 
dozen  songs^  in  which  he  bad  taken  great  pains  in 
my/tilstruction,  said,-^^*  The  time  of  our  separa- 

.  tion'iia  a{^oaohing ;  your  talent  will  now  procure 
you  an  engagement  in  any  theatre  in  Europe.     I 

.  have  written  to  Campigli,  the  manager  of  the 
Pea^gola  theatre  in  Florence  (he  was  also  a  sort  of 
agent,  and  was,  at  that  time,  in  correspondence  with, 
and  fumisl>ed  every  Italian  opera  in  Europe  with 

^  singers,  dancers,  composers,  &c.) ;  he  will  be  glad 
to  see  you,  and  under  his  care  and  patronage  you 
cannot  fail  of  success,  because  you  have  the  peculiar 

i  distinction  of  being  the  only  public  scholar  I  ^eirer 
taught.  A  Syracusan  polacre  will  sail  in  a  f^w 
days  for  L^hom,  in  which  I  will  procure  jou  a 
passage^  and  will  give  you.  several  letters  of  jre- 
comtne^daUoB ;  and  so^  Godbles3yoii,my  good  boy  I"^ 
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,  I  was  overwhelmed  with  melancholy  at  the 
thought  of  leaving  my  kind,  Uberal,  and  great 
master.  He  was  a  man  of  the  most  honourable  and 
independent  mind  I  ever  met,  and  considered  an 
excellent  scholar.  He  took  great  pains  to  explain 
Metastasio,  and  other  great  Italian  poets  to  me,  and 
particularly  inculcated  a  love  of  truth,  and  a  horror 
of  committing  a  mean  action.  I  may  truly  say,  with 
Nicodeme,  in  the  French  play,  "  Le  maitre  quiprit 
soin  dejhrmer  majeunesse,  ne  nCa  jamais  afpris  a 
\faire  %ine  bassesse^ 

I  prevailed  on  him  to  accept,  as  a  remembrance, 
the  piano-'forte  I  brought  from  Ireland ; — it  was  my 
only  possession,  but  I  declare  that  had  it  been  worth 
thousands,  it  would  have  been  his;  my  love  and 
gratitude  to  him  were  so  strong*. 

The  day  arrived  when  I  was  to  leave  my  beloved 
master.    He  amply  provided  me  for  the  voyage, 

*  Many  years  afterwards,  when  dining  with  my  dear  and 
lamented  friend,  the  late  Lady  Hamilton,  at  Merton,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  of  this  circumstance  from  the  illustrious 
Lord  Nelson,  near  whom  I  had  the  honour  of  being  seated  at 
table.  He  said,  <*  Mr.  Kelly,  when  in  Naples,  I  have  frequently 
heard  your  old  master,  Aprile,  speak  of  yon  with  great  affection, 
though  he  said,  that  when  with  him,  yon  were  as  wild  as  a  colt, 
^e  mentioned,  also,  your  having  given  him  your  piano-forte, 
which,  he  said,  nothing  should  induce  him  to  part  with.''  I 
confess  I  was  much  gratified  by  the  repetition  of  this  trifling 
anecdote. 
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and  paid  my  passage,  giving  me,  at  the  same  time, 
thirty  Neapolitan  ounces,  which  were  sufficient  to 
take  me  to  Florence,   where  I   might  expect  an 
engagement.     After  taking  an  affectionate  leave  of 
me,  he  sent  his  faithful  valet  Giuseppe,  a  Milanese, 
who  had  lived  with  him  several  years,  in  the  boat 
with  me,  to  see  me  safe  on  board.     Giuseppe  was  a 
worthy  creature,  but  as  vain  of  his  hair-dressing  as 
the  elder  Vestris  was  of  his  dancing,  and  flourished 
his  comb  with  as  much  grace  and  dignity  as  le  Dieu 
de  dance  moved  the  minuet  de  la  cour.     Poor 
fellow,   he   shed   tears  at  parting  with  me,    and 
said, — "  Farewell,  Signor !  remember  your  attached 
Giuseppe ;  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  you  may 
be,  if  embarrassed,  write  to  me,  and  I  will  go  to  you. 
/  can  live  any  where,  for  in  classical  hair-dressing  I 
will  yield  to  none,  however  illustrious ;  and  thank 
heaven  !  in  these  days,  the  comb  takes  the  lead  of 
every  thing.'" 

The  wind  was  fair,  and  we  set  sail  from  beautiful 
Sicily,  **  where  Ceres  loves  to  dwell.*"  I  was  dread- 
fully sick  during  the  first  day  and  night,  and  obliged 
to  keep  below.  The  second,  I  went  on  deck,  and 
had  a  view  of  the  Lipari  Islands,  famous  for  their 
delicious  wines;  Stromboli,  their  chief,  was  out 
of  humour,  for  it  poured  forth  volumes  of  flame. 
It  is  said  that  this  mountain  discharges  a  greater 
quantity  of  lava  than  either  Etna  or  Vesuvius,  and 
never  ceases  roaring !     On  the  third  morning,  I  was 
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rousptl  by  a  dreadful  noise  on  deck;  when  I  went 
up,  al]  was  uproar ;  at  last  the  captain  told  me  we 
were  pursued  by  a  Turkish  galera ;  the  crew, 
instead  of  working  the  vessel  and  endeavouring  to 
escape,  were  on  their  knees,  each  praying  to  liis 
patron  saint!  some  one  of  which,  however,  was 
propitious,  for  a  stout  breeze  springing  up,  we  got 
close  in  shore,  and  lost  sight  of  the  terrible  galera. 
After  being  six  days  at  sea,  during  the  last  of  which 
it  blew  a  complete  hurricane,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  we  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Leghorn,  and  lay 
close  to  the  Lazzaretto ;  it  is  a  beautiful  building, 
and  was  then  used  as  an  hospital  for  seamen.  After 
we  had  been  visited  by  the  officers  of  health,  I  went 
on  shore  to  shew  my  passport  at  the  Custom-house; 
I  had  on  a  Sicilian  capote,  with  my  hair  (of  which 
I  had  a  great  quantity,  and  which,  like  my  com- 
plexion, was  very  fair)  floating  over  it :  I  was  aa  thin 
Hs  a  walking  stick.  As  I  stepped  from  the  boat,  I 
perceived  a  young  lady  and  gentleman  slanding  on 
the  Mole,  making  observations ;  as  the  former  looked 
at  me  she  laughed,  and  as  I  approached,  I  heard 
her  say  to  her  companion  in  English,  which,  of 
course,  she  lliought  I  did  not  understand,  "  Look 
at  that  girl  dressed  in  boy's  clothes !"  To  her 
astonishment,  I  answered  in  the  same  language, 
"  You  are  mistaken.  Miss,  I  am  a  very  proper  he 
animal,  and  quite  at  yoiur  service !" 

We  all  laughed  till  wo  were  tired,  and  became 


hnm^ately  indniat^;  and  these  pemns  ^  acn 
qiuiintimce  with  .whom  commenced  by  this  childish 
jest,)(x^  the  Mole  at  Legboni,  continued  through  life 
theiWAfBAeat  foid  most  attached  of  my  friends.  All 
lo¥^i  and  honoiur  to  your  memories,  Stephen  and 
Nan«^  Storaoel  He  was  well  known  afterwards,  as 
one  of )  the  best  of  English  composes ;  and  ^he  was 
at  that  time,  thojugh  only  fifteen,  the  prima  donna  of 
the  Qomic  Opera  at  Leghorn.  They  were  Lon* 
doners,  and  their  real  name  wanted  the  t,  which 
they  introduced  into  it.  Th^  father  waM  Neapo* 
litaog,  and  a  good  performer  on  the  double  bass, 
whioh^ie  played  for  many  years  at  the  Opera  House, 
when  the  band  w^lb  led  by  the  celebrated  Giardini. 
He  married  <me  of  the  Misses  Truskr  of  Bath, 
celebrated  for  making  a  peculiar  sort  of  cake,  and 
fflstar  to  IX)ctor  Trusler,  well  known  in  the  literary 
world  as  a  chronologist. 

The  elder  Storace,  Doctor  Arnold,  and  Lowe,  the 
sipger,  opened  Mary-k-bone  Gardens  for  .the  per- 
formance oi  burlettas,  &c.  &c.  Owing  to  the  at« 
traction  of  the  music,  and  Miss  Trusler'^s  plum- 
cakes,  the  Gardens  were  successful  for  a  time ;  but, 
disagreeing  among  themselves,  the  proprietors  closed 
them,  I  beliere,  wkh  loss. 

When  Mr.  Sheridan  married  Miss  Linley,  and 
brought  h^r.from  Batb,:their'  first  lodging  in  Lon- 
don was  at  Mr.  Storace^s  house,  in  Mary4e-bone, 


••nldnplay^and^  «iig/ftt  si^t  as  earljfnM  ^i^it 
ycastxild^Kfiher  evinced  an^extraordiiiary/^e^^^&ir 
minip:?  ^aild  Sl^en  the  son,  tor  every  thmgJz  He 
imi^itheiiBiost  gifted  creature  I  ever  naet -^nvatb:! 
fliit  eottiusiail. and  a  genius.  But  in  pusk;  j|nd 
tpaihttnghe^iwas  positively  occult  I  I  bav>e  often 
jhleard  Mrv  Slieridan  say,  that  if  he  had  been  hn^ 
tefvthe  laiKT,  he  thought  he  would  have  been  I^ii^ 
€3hancel|cik»  . 

'  Hia  l&ther  fSetit  him,  when  very  young,.  tQiihe 
Conservaitorio  St.  Onofrio  at  Naples,  to  wbichihe 
became  a  great  ornament.  Nancy  Storace  h^  the 
miigular  good  fortune  to  be  instructed  by  Sacbuu, 
and  Rauzzini,  in  England ;  and  after  makiog^^prd- 
digioug  progress  under  ^em,  her  father  tobji^ jtet* 
to  Naples,  where  she  sang  at  some  of  theGraHai^ 
given  at  the  theatre  St.  Carlo,  during  Lent^^^Sb^ 
ivas;  .very  wdl  liked,  and  afterwards  wetitv  lie 
Florence,  where  the  celebrated  soprano  singer, 
Marchesi,  was  engaged  at  the  Pergola  ,^^re. 
Hewaftithen  in  his  pfrime,  and  attracted  not  oi^ 
al^  Florenee,  bi^  I  may  say  til  Tuseany^  Stora^ 
was  engaged  to  sing  second  woman  in  his  o^taai 
and' to  the  following  circumstance,  well  kn^wn  all 
over  tlie  Continent^  did  she  owe  her  sudden  ek»- 
vaticm  in  hep  profeision.  •' 
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IKaadii  had  compoeed  the  celebrated  oiTatiiia, 
*^  SemfayunaMt  amatule  del  mio  bel  wAe^^  wbidi  Mar- 
cfaesi  sung  with  most  ravishing  taste;  in  one 
passage  he  ranup  a  voletta  of  semitone  octaires, 
the  last  note  ^which  he  gave  with  such  exquisite 
power  and  strength,  that  it  was  ever  after  called 
^  La  bomba  di  Marchesi  V  Immediately  after  this 
song,  Storace  had  to  sing  one,  and  was  determined 
to  diew  the  audience  that  she  could  bring  a  bomba 
into  the  field  also.  She  attempted  it,  and  executed 
it,  to  the  admiration  and  astonishm^it  of  the 
audience,  but  to  the  dismay  of  poor  Marchesi. 
Camfngli,  the  manager,  requested  her  to  discontinue 
it,  but  she  periemptorily  refused,  saying,  that  die 
had  as  good  a  right  to  shew  the  power  of  her 
bomba  as  any  body  else.  The  contention  was 
brought  to  a  close,  by  Marchesi^s  declaring,  that 
if  she  did  not  leave  the  theatre,  lie  would ;  and 
unjust  as  it  was,  the  manager  was  obliged  to  dis- 
miss her,  and  engage  another  lady,  who  was  not  so 
ambitious  of  exhiUting  a  bomba. 

From  Florence  she  went  to  Lucca,  and  from 
thence  to  Leghorn,  where  I  met  her,  and  where 
she  was  a  very  great  favourite.  I  dined  with  her 
and  her  brother  the  very  memcN-able  day  of  my 
hmding;  and  Stephen,  who  had  a  wonderfully 
quick  ccmception,  intuitively,  as  it  were,  inquired 
lAto  the  state  of  my  finances.     I  hcmestly  told  him 
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that  they  were  not  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 
"  We  must  endeavour  to  recruit  thera,"  said  he. 
I  mentioned,  that  I  had  a  letter  from  Aprile  to 
a  Signor  Chiotti,  an  opulent  jeweller,  who  was  an 
amateur  and  director  of  the  concerts.  He  told  me 
that  Chiotti  could  be  of  great  use  to  me  if  I 
took  a  concert,  and  he  had  no  doubt  the  opera 
people  would  sing  for  nothing  for  me.  Ever  warm 
and  active,  my  dear  Stephen  introduced  me  the  next 
day  to  the  British  Consul,  and  the  Messrs.  Darby, 
eminent  mercantile  men,  residing  at  Leghorn, 
brothers  of  Mrs.  Robinson,  the  beautiful  Perdita ; 
and  two  Scotch  families,  the  Grants  and  Frazers, 
patronized  me,  and  I  had  a  crowded  concert 
room, — the  nett  produce,  eighty  zecchinos;  and 
above  all,  to  me,  my  singing  was  very  much 
approved. 

My  time  passed  delightfully  while  I  remainecl 
in  Leghorn.  The  Russian  fleet  were  at  anchor 
in  the  Bay,  commanded  by  Admiral  O'Dwyer,  a 
distinguished  seaman,  and  an  Irishman  by  birth. 
The  Storaces  and  myself  often  went  on  beard  his 
ship,  juid  were  delighted  by  hearing  the  Russian? 
chaunt  their  evening  hymn.  The  melody  is  beauti- 
fully simple,  and  was  always  sung  completely  in 
tune,  by  this  immense  body  of  men.  There  was 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  harbour,  a  privateer  from 
Dublin,  called  the  Fame,  Captain  Moore :  h^  and 
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his  first  officer,  Campbell,  were  Irishmen,  and  had  a 
fine  set  of  Irish  lads  under  them.  When  Storace'^s 
benefit  took  place,  the  officers  and  crew,  who  could 
be  spared  from  their  duty,  to  a  man  (and  a  famous 
sight  it  was),  marched  to  the  theatre,  and  almost 
filled  the  parterre.  At  the  end  of  the  opera,  Storace 
sung  the  Irish  ballad,  "Molly  Ahstore,'"  on  the 
conclusion  of  which,  the  boatswain  of  the  Fame 
gave  a  loud  whistle,  and  the  crew,  en  masse,  rose 
and  gave  three  cheers.  The  dismay  of  the  Italian 
part  of  the  audience  was  ludicrous  in  the  extreme. 
The  sailors  then  sang  "  God  save  the  Xing'*  in  full 
chorus,  and  when  done,  applauded  themselves  to 
the  very  skies :  nothing  could  be  more  unanimous 
or  louder  than  their  self-approbation. 

At  length,  Stephen  Storace  took  his  departure 
for  England,  and  I  for  Lucca.  I  was  very  much 
affected  when  I  saw  him  sail,  and  set  out  on  my 
journey  with  a  very  heavy  heart.  At  Lucca  I  re- 
mained two  days.  The  country  of  this  Uttle  com- 
monwealth is  delifjhtful :  the  oil  of  Lucca  is  the 
best  in  Europe;  the  inhabitants  are  industrious, 
and  call  their  country  the  Garden  of  Europe.  They 
were  then  governed  by  a  Doge,  whom  they  choose 
every  two  months.  They  always  dressed  in  black, 
to  save  expense,  though  living  is  remarkably  cheap. 
The  baths  are  considered  highly  salutary,  and  are 
a  few  miles  out  of  the  town.     They  have  a  grand 
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musipal  festival  for  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Cross. 
An  old  la^y,  a  native  of  Lucca,  left  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  t)e  disposed  of  in  the  following  manner :— ^ 
every  musicis^  who  came  to  the  festival  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  (and  at  that  time  they  pour  in  from  all 
parts  of  l^taly,)  was  to  be  paid  a  stated  price,  at  so 
mi^ch  a  mile,  be  the  distance  what  it  would !  Her 
ladysbip''s  executor  had  no  sinecure.  Pachierotti 
once  sang  at  this  festival,  and  was  also  engaged  at 
the  theatre.  The  common  people  of  Lucca  have 
the  reputation  of  being  great  tricksters.  They 
have  a  saying,  **  Sono  un  Luchese,  ma  vi  sono  dei 
buoni  e  cattivi  al  mio  paese." — "  I  am  a  Luchese, 
but  there  are  good,  as  well  as  bad,  in  my  country. 
Aretin  the  satirist,  yclept  **  the  Bitter  Tuscan, 
and  who  hated  Lucca  for  some  slight  shewn  to 
him,  said,  that  when  their  best  actress  was  acting 
with  energy,  she  always  threw  one,  or  both  of  her 
arms,  out  of  the  republic ;  meaning  it  was  so  con- 
temptibly small.  In  my  time  there  was  a  custom 
of  sending  presents  of  sweetmeats,  for  which  they 
are  famous,  and  oil,  to  all  foreigners  of  distinction 
who  visit  their  town.  I  wished  much  to  remain 
tter^  longer,  ,but  was  obliged  to  hurry  on  to  Pisa, 
where  I  arrived  thefollpwin^c  day. 

h9^  ^iy.W^i^^^  ^  ^W^^^h^^eff^  P"*  Vigaiiom, 
tlie  chami^^  sq,W€;U  kpown  in  this 

country.    He  was  decidedly  the  best  mezzo  carattere 
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iif'Ttaiy ;  li^  was  engaged  at  the  theatre,  and  hl^ 
ptiiHk  donna  was  Signora  Clementina  Bagliona. 
When' I  delivered  my  letter  of  introduction  to  him, 
h^  took  rile  to  see  her.  They  both  behaved  Ki-it^i. 
great'  kindness  to  me,  and  invited  me  to  stay  a 
w6ek  at  their  house ;  an  invitation  which  I  was  the 
mbre  inclined  to  accept,  as,  during  that  particular 
\tefek,  the  festival  of  the  Battle  of  the  Bridge,  so 
renowned  and  so  extraordinary,  was  appointed  to 
take  place. 

It  would  hardly  be  believed,  if  it  were  not  gcne- 
ndiy  known,  that  upon  this  occasion,  two  armies  of 
citizens,  accoutred  cap-i^ie,  the  one  representing 
the  army  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  other,  that  o^ 
St.  Antonio,  meet  to  dispute  the  passage  of  a  bridge 
across  the  Amo,  and  do  not  separate  till  one  or 
other  has  conquered.  The  battle  is  real,  and  con- 
tested  with  the  most  inveterate  obstinacy,  many  of 
the  combatants  being  desperately  wounded,  and 
sometimes  killed. 

Surely  this  barbarous  custom  is  unworthy  a  civi- 
lized nation. 

Previous  to  the  exhibition  of  this  extraordinary 
spectacle,  Viganoni  took  mie  to  see  thebaths,  whicK 
are  considered  extremely  ^flTcdCiritis  in  pulmoniury 
coiiiapl^ts.  They  aire  adttiirilbiy  JioVistructed,  arid 
ar^  visited  by  invalids  frbb '  all '^iHs  of  Europe, 
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amongst  whom  are  many  English,  While  there, 
a  man  was  pointed  out  to  me,  whose  head  was 
shaved,  and  who  wore  the  dress  of  a  galley- 
slave,  sweeping  the  baths.  He  did  the  most 
laborious  work  by  day,  and  at  night  was  chained 
on  board  a  Tuscan  galley,  which  lay  in  the 
Arno.  This  man  was  the  well-known  Giuseppe 
Afrissa,  who  had  visited  and  been  received  at  all 
the  courts  of  Europe;  and  at  Vienna,  had  been  in 
such  favour  with  the  Emperor  Francis  I.  and 
his  Empress,  Maria  Theresa,  that  he  sat  at  their 
table,  and  was  appointed  Master  of  the  Revels  at 
Schoenbrunn  and  all  the  royal  palaces !  He  was 
banished  from  Vienna  for  some  disgraceful  act, 
but  not  before  he  had  contrived  to  lose  at  the 
gaming-table  every  shilling  of  a  large  fortune, 
which  he  had  originally  acquired  there.  He  re- 
turned to  Turin,  his  native  place,  where  he  joined 
with  four  notorious  swindlers,  who  travelled  into 
various  countries,  committing  forgeries.  In  Eng- 
land and  Holland  they  were  particularly  successful. 
At  length  Afrissa  was  arrested  in  his  career  at 
Pisa,  by  a  Dutch  merchant,  on  whom  he  had  com- 
mitted a  forgery  to  an  immense  amount;  he  was 
tried,  and  condemned  to  hard  labour  as  a  galley- 
slave  for  life.  When  seized,  he  was  in  company 
with  one  of  his  associates,  a  Genoese,  who  instandy 
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took  a  small  phial  from  his  pocket  and  swallowed 
the  contents.  He  died  in  great  agonies.  Of  the 
fate  of  the  rest  of  the  gang,  I  never  heard  any  thing. 
.  I  remember  well,  that  the  day  on  which  I  saw 
this  man,  I  dined  with  Signora  BagUona,  and  Signor 
Soderini,  who  had  just  returned  from  England, 
where  he  had  been  for  several  years  one  of  the 
violin  players  at  the  Opera  House,  while  Giardini 
was  leader.  He  was  one  of  die  ugliest  men  I  ever 
saw.  When  M.  Favar  was  first  ballet-master, 
Soderini  went  on  the  stage,  after  the  rehearsal, 
and  said  to  him,  ^^  Allow  me,  my  dear  Sir,  to 
introduce  myself  to  you ; — you  are  the  dearest 
friend  I  have  on  earth, — let  me  thank  you  a  thou- 
sand times  for  the  happiness  you  have  conferred 
on  me  by  coming  amongst  us;— command  me  in 
any  way,  for  whatever  I  do  for  you,  I  can  never 
sufficiently  repay  you  r 

The  ballet-master,  who  had  never  seen  or  heard 
of  Soderini  before,  was  astounded ;  at  last,  he  said, 
"  Pray,  Sir,  to  what  peculiar  piece  of  good  fortune 
may  I  attribute  the  compliments  and  professions 
with  which  you  favour  me  ?**' 

"  To  your  unparalleled  ugliness,  my  dear  Sir,"' 
replied  Soderini ;  "  for  before  your  arrival,  I  was 
considered  the  ugliest  man  in  Great  Britain."'*' 

The  ballet-master,  (strange  to  say,  since  he  really 
was  so  ugly,)  took  the  joke  in  good  part,  and  they 


3^Jd>w?S  KSry  j^uch  stricken  aJ^^Pisa  ^tU^^^libe 
i;6;^^a5i|jflft|iC!^^  tb^  quays  of  ttiat  qty,l)^,tp 

^!W}??  ^f^rP^!?^^^  The  cathedral ^?«id  leaiiingitQiYier 
ftrg,  bgautJify,!  ^  and .  curious ;  yet,  of  all  j  pl^es,  jUi 
Italy,  I  left  Pisa  wit|i  the  least  regret ;  its.  ^ombre 
fgpp^^anc^,:  aipid  want  of  amusement,  4^  jxof,  at 
^.^uitj.  my  mercurial  spirits;  aqd,  akh^iugfi 
e^^-e^iely,  grateful  to  my  friend .  Viganonilar  h^ 
I|psp}tali^tyi  X  confess  1^  felt  almost  pleased:  \^he^;  I 

s^fl'li^ .  fgUpwing  evening  I  reached  Flor^nc©;--^ 
;^i9^e.niQe  too,  that  was  to  make  my  future  foptunes, 
o^  .jip^inake  .  tlipm  quite.  I  went  direct  i  to  an 
!]gpg}i3li,hpj:el,  kept  by  an  Englishman  of  the  naip^ 
of.,]^e^pt,rW^ier^  I  had  a  very  good  bed-rppin  and 
board,  ^f^t.  the  r^te  of  three  shillings  English -pqr 
%aoi^?Pffl?d^#  ^pon:my  arr^aj,,  I  caHed,up)n 
SigROFfvC^pjgli^  a  rich  jewell^r^  who  .>Yas  ?^l^q 
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l^hii^otd  abne  except^,  who  Im^  -  dck^IniM'  tb 
m^,  that  he  nevcar  wcmld  hare  dealhigs  With  a  i^ 
iii^<»^  he'  otm^daeted,  half  jokingly,  a  trafflekei' in 
human  flesh.  But  Pachierotti  was  at  this  "time 
immensely  wealthy,  and  could  do  what  he  chose. 
Independent  of  the  fortune  which  his  talents  secofed 
him,  he  was  supposed  to  have  received  large  siiiiis 
from  an  English  lady  of  high  birth,  who  was  said 
to  be  fervently  attached  to  him. 

The  diop  of  this  Campigli  was  on  the  Ponte  di 
Tiinitk  I  found  him  at  home,  and  delivered 
my  letter  from  Aprile :  after  reading  it,  he  told  me^ 
that  I  had  just  come  in  the  nick  of  time,  as  he 
could  offer  me  an  engagement  as  first  comic  tenor, 
at  the  Teatro  Nuovo,  which  was  to  be  opened,  for 
the  first  time,  the  week  after  Easter.  If  I  accepted 
it,  I  should  have  to  perform  from  the  middle  of 
April  till  the  end  of  June,  for  fifty  zecchinos,  about 
9&l»  sterling,  which  I  was  glad  enough  to  get,  con- 
sidering that  the  engagement  was  on  the  spot. 

I  next  delivered  my  letter  of  recommendation  to 
Lord  Cowper,  who  received  me  with  the  greatest 
kindness.  His  Lordship  had  most  pleasing  ^^M 
affable  manners.  He  spent  his  princely  fortune 
with  the  greatest  liberality,  patronising  the  arts  and 
artists  nobly;  and  i!ndeed,  had  more  influence  iii 
Florence  than  the  Grand  Duke  himself  His  Lord! 
ship  invited  me  to  dinnef.     Sir  Hbrace  Mdtih,'  oui* 
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mitiister  at  the  court  of  Tuscany,  then  very  old, 
&rid  Mr.  Merry,  the  Delia  Cruscan,  who  afterwards 
inarried  the  elder  Miss  Brunton,  of  Coveht  Garden 
Theatre,  sister  of  the  present  Countess  of  Craven, 
were  of  the  party. 

In  the  evening.  Lady  Cowper  gave  a  concert  to 
k  large  party.  There  I  had  the  gratification  of 
hearing  a  sonata  on  the  violin  played  by  the  great 
Nardini ;  though  very  far  advanced  in  years,  he 
played  divinely.  He  spoke  with  great  affection 
of  his  favourite  scholar,  Thomas  Linley,  who,  he 
said,  possessed  powerful  abilities.  Lord  Cowper 
requested  him  to  play  the  popular  sonata,  composed 
by  his  master,  Tartini,  called  the  DeviPs  Sonata. 
Mr.  Jackson,  an  English  gentleman  present,  asked 
Nardini,  whether  the  anecdote  relative  to  this  piece  of 
music  was  true,  for  Mr.  de  la  Lande  had  assured  Dr. 
Burney  that  he  had  it  from  Tartini'^s  own  itiouth. 

Nardini  answered,  that  he  had  frequently  heard 
Tartini  relate  the  circumstance,  which  was  neither 
mo^e  nor  less  than  this : — He  said  that  one  night  he 
dreamed  that  he  had  entered  into  a  contract  with 
the  devil,  in  fulfilment  of  which  his  satanic  majesty 
'was  bound  to  perform  all  his  behests.  He  placed 
his  vi6\iti  in  his  hands,  and  asked  him  to  play  ;  and 
the  devil  played  a  sonata  so  exquisite,  that  in  the 
delirium  of  applause  which  he  was  bestowing, 
he- awoke,  and  flew  to  the  instrument  to  endeavour 
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to  retain  some  of  the  passages,  but  in  vain  i  they 
had  fled!  yet  the  sonata  haunted  his  imagination 
day  and  night,  and  he  endeavoured  to  compose  one 
in  imitation,  which  he  called  "  The  DeviPs  Sonata :"" 
but  it  was  so  inferior  to  the  sonata  of  his  dream, 
that  he  has  been  heard  to  say,  that  if  he  had  had 
any  other  mode  of  gaining  a  living,  he  would  have 
left  the  musical  profession.  I  hope  my  being  able 
to  add  the  additional  authority  of  Nardini  himself, 
as  to  the  truth  of  this  anecdote,  will  be  my  excuse 
for  repeating  what  has  been  so  ably  related  by 
Dr.  Bumey.  Nardini  was  the  favourite  scholar  of 
Tartini,  and  was  allowed  to  possess  more  of  hiil 
raaster^s  excellence  than  any  other. 

The  opera  in  which  I  was  to  make  my  appearance 
at  Florence,  was  "  II  Francese  in  Italia,^** — the 
Frenchman  in  Italy.  I  was  to  play  the  Frenchman, 
and  as  it  was  a  good  part.  Lord  Cowper  advised 
me  to  take  some  lessons  in  acting,  for  which  pur- 
pose he  introduced  me  to  Laschi,  who  had  been  the 
greatest  actor  of  the  day,  but  was  at  that  time 
living  in  retirement  at  a  country-house  near  Flo- 
rence. He  undertook  to  instruct  me,  and  did  it 
con  amore  ;  nothing  could  exceed  the  pains  he  took 
with  me,  and  I  endeavoured  by  rigid  attention  to 
reap  the  full  benefit  of  his  instruction. 

Campigli  advised  me  to  leave  my  lodging  at  the 
hotel,  and  placed  me  in  the  house  of  cme  Signor 


18?  ^f^^^ffi^m:^i:^9'^ 

(g|5chmij|^  ^tegerWWag^T?  ^  Y^y  gpp4  W^t,  ^^vam, 
who  t(^kj  jjn  thp^^ljical,  g^  mights  he 

^Ug^^ed  a,  puPi  J  ^ould , ^y,  j  more;,  manage? a  .tkm 
one^doffhat,)  .  Ajb  his  hou^  lyW  a  good.t^-ri^pm, 
the  us^pl  a  krge  4^^wing-^oo^l,  w  (K)mmoq  with 
oj^er  1^)9^x1^5  ,^th  Jtwr^^kfBist:,  d^in^r,  wSk^^ 
sjubger^  ^nd  as  ipijch  of  ,tbe  wi^e  of  theiCowntuyias 
1  jchose  ^very  day^^  &r  12. 15*.  British  inoi;ifiy,,p§r 

'/Amongst  the  bparders  was  Signor  And^^o^^i, 
>¥ho  was  then  composing  an  opera  for  the  Pergida 
tlei^tre.  He  was  ^n  eccentric  man  apd,  a,  gre«it 
geniusy  and  his  language  was  always  tephnipal* 
pe  told  me  one  morning  that  he  had  just  /galled 
upon  Morichelli,  the  prima  donna  in  hia  opeFa» 
fcr  whom  he  was  composing  a  song.  "J, found 
ner,7  said  ^^>  "^^  ^  motivo  pens^rosa,  \  approached 
her  in  andcmte  *SicilianOy  followed  by  a  movement 
aUeffrftto  vivace^  when  she  ran  up  a  division,  cf 
abuse  con  spirito^  and  came  put  with  two  false  fifths 
and  a  change  of  key  so  disccwdant,  that  I  was 
opliged  to.  (juit  thi?  ho^i^  in  ^,  imtto  pr^aiissAnto^  to 
vplti  subitp  and  run  4owu  .311;aix:$>  l^avii^  h^U  scream- 
ivig  m  tempo  fuT%0SQ /\       .  ;  .    ., 

^n^  rehe^pal^  b*g|ftJPi,f,,WA  had  a  fine  orchestra 
and  a j^ood con^pf^ny.  J^y, p^iadppna wag Signora.' 
£ortinella^  a  native,9i^,)RQmej:,.,s|i^  w^  C^d  Ortit^ 
hdj^ixQWi^  hf jr,  extr^q^din^^y^ beaujiy ;  ind^d^  I 
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ntf^  i^irtokj  thkig'more  Ibvely  than  sJie  w^ ;'  ^e 
wits  '^\tib  a  very  fine  singer.  Signor  Morigi,  the 
(ftMoboflb,  who  had  been  so  popular  m  London 
ifl' thfr  |5(art  erf  the  Greiinan  Soldier,  in  PiccinTs 
*^  'La  Bi!KMia  Figliuda.*"  He  was  still  a  great  ^ctor, 
thidiigh  infirm.  He  never  sung  his  old  sonig, 
'^•'Rrt^ttJo  Giudizzio,***  without  applause ;  for  ff  the 
studietice  failed,  he  neter  failed  to  applaud  himselfl 
He  would  make  his  exit,  clapping  his  hands  loudly, 
atid'saying,  "  Well !  if  they  want  taste,  I  do  not  r 
One  thing  I  must  say  of  him,  poor  fellow  !  during 
the  whole  time  T  knew  him  I  never  once  saw  him 
gtlilty'  of  ebriety !  yet,  having  been  a  great  fa^ 
Vduiite,  the  sober  Tuscans  laughed  at  him  an^ 
yfith  him^  and  found  an  excuse  for  his  failing  in  his 
misfortunes ;  they  said  he  was  driven  to  the  last  and 
worst  resource  of  the  unhappy  by  the  death  of  his 
only  child,  a  beautiful  girl,  full  of  talent  and  pro- 
mise, who  lost  her  senses,  and  died  in  a  mad-house 
in  Bologna  in  her  twenty-third  year ! 

The  eventful  night  fixed  for  my  first  appearance 
at  length  arrived.  '  I  made  my  d^but,  and  receiteJ 
a  most  flattering  reception.  I  was  encored  in  two 
of  my  songs  and  a  duet.  Though,  at  that  txcft^ 
I  would  not  have  exchanged  si'tuatidiis  With  the 
Grand  Duke  himself,  T  was  so  elated  by  iny  si/ccess;' 
yet  I'  could  not  aiioid  attribtrtirig  it,  iii'  a  great 
meaaore^,  to  niy  extrerite'  ytitith,  arid  thfe  strotfg 
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party  made  for  me  by  Lord  and  Lady  Cowper, 
and  all  the  English  that  were  in  Florence  ;  besides, 
I  was  the  first  British  male  singer  who  had  ever 
sung  in  Italy,  or  indeed  on  the  Continent.  Several 
other  persons  of  distinction  also  patronised  my  first 
appearance,  which  was  honoured  by  the  presence  of 
the  Pretender,  who  entered  his  box  before  the  opera 
began.  He  was  at  that  time  very  old  and  infirm, 
yet  there  appeared  the  remains  of  a  very  handsome 
man  He  was  very  tall,  but  stooped  coilsiderably, 
and  was  usually  supported  by  two  of  his  suite, 
between  whom  he  hobbled ;  in  this  state  he  visited 
one  of  the  theatres  every  night  {\yB  had  a  box  in 
^ach) ;  in  a  few  minutes  after  he  was  seated,  he 
fell  asleep,  and  continued  to  slumber  during  the 
whole  performance.  The  Italians  always  called  hira 
the  King  of  England,  and  he  had  the  arms  of 
England  over  &e  gates  of  his  palace,  and  all  his 
servants  wore  the  royal  livery.  The  order  of  the 
Garter,  which  he  wore  when  I  saw  him,  he  left  to 
his  natural  daughter.  Princess  Stolberg. 

The  magnificent  theatre,  La  Pergola,  was  open 
at  this  time  ;  during  the  spring  season,  it  was  con- 
sidered the  first  in  Italy.  Here  I  first  saw  our  old 
favourite,  Rovedino,  perform  with  the  prima  donna 
La  Morichelli,  and  excellent  they  both  were,  in 
Anfossi'^s  comic  opera,  **  II  Viaggiatore  Felice."" 
There  was  another  theatre,  a  small  one.  La  Via 
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del  Cocomera,  in  which  Morelli  liad  often  delighted 
the  Florentines  with  his  magnificent  bass  voice, 
which,  take  it  for  all  in  all,  was  the  finest  I  have 
ever  heard. 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known,  that,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life,  Morelli  was  Lord  Cowper^s 
volante,   or  running  footman.     One  night,  when 
going  to  bed,  his  Lordship^s  attention  was  attracted 
by  some,  one  singing  an  air,  from  an  opera  then  in 
vogue;  the  person  was  seated  on  the  steps  of  a 
church,    opposite    to   his   Lordship's  palace:    the 
prodigious  quality  of  the  voice,  the  fine  ear  and 
excellent  taste  displayed,  astonished  his  Lordship. 
He  ordered  his  valet   to  inquire  who  the  extra- 
ordinary performer  could  be;    the  valet  replied, 
"  that  he  knew  very  well ;  it  was  young  Giovanni, 
one  of  his  Lordship's  volantes.     His  ear  for  music 
is  so  perfect,''  said  the  valet,  '•  that  whatever  he 
hears,  he  catches  instantly :  he  often  sings  to  the 
servants,  and  is  the  delight  of  us  all.*'     The  follow- 
ing morning,  Giovanni  was  ushered  into  his  Lord- 
ship's breakfast  room,  where  he  sang  several  songs, 
in  a  style  and  with  execution  to  surprise  him  still 
more!    His    Lordship    ordered    Signor    Mansoli, 
Signor  VeroUi,  and  Camparini,  Maestro  di  Cappella 
to  the  Grand  Duke,  to  hear  him :  they  all  declared 
it  the  finest  voice  they  had  ever  heard,  and  that  he 
only  wanted  instruction  to  become  the  very  first  bass 


dafig^  iti  the  wdAA !  '"  Thenj'^  said  liifrd  'Ww^) 
"^hat be  dijffl  not  want  l«wig,-i-iftbm  this  'tabmShl 
I  takc^  hitn  utider  my  prdtection,  and  he  shall  httiij 
tte'beSt  kistractioh  Italy  can  afford.'*     '  *^ 

^Hf!^  Lordship  kept  his  word;  and  fer  two  year^, 
Hdre]li  had  the  fitst  masters  that  money  could  pi^* 
cure.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  he  was  engaged"a!s 
primo  buffo  at  Leghorn.  He  then  went  the  roiind 
erf  all  the  principal  theatres  with  great  6clat/  At 
the  Teatro  deUa  Valle  in  Rome,  he  was  perfectly 
iddized,  often  singing  at  the  Carnival.  He  wiik 
engaged  at  the  Pergola  theatre ;  and  his  success, 
oa  his  return  to  Florence,  was  triumphant  indeed  f 
I  have  often  heard  him  say,  that  the  proudest  day 
of  his  life  was  that  on  which  his  former  master,  Lord 
Cowper,  invited  him  to  dine  with  him.  This  must, 
indeed,  have  been  gratifying  to  him;  but  what 
honour  does  it  not  reflect  on  the  Uberality  of  his  noble 
atid  generous  patron ! 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  noticed  by  Signor 
Gtiilltarduci,  the  cetelnrated  soprano,  and  he  gave  me 
a)few  lessons.  He  had  been  the  first  cantabile 
singer  of  his  time,  and  his  sostenuto  singing  was  still 
achiiitt^le.  I  went  to  pass  a  few  days  with  him/ at 
a  villa  "which  he  hud  biiilt,  on  his  retirement  frdm 
pUblte  life^^kt  Mdntefiascooe,  his  native  town.  From 
tbfe'  hbUiter'thei^  were  beautiful  views  of  the  iLakfe 
o^BUb^tioi  ^d'&^Hilli^  Viteibbi  bul  the  pi<6tt^ 
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TMffaifRP^it^^i  .^oDtefiascone  are  considered , ^* 
qf^^4l^,,^d[;?!WUst  say,'!  proved  my  Q|Hiiio9vp( 
them   by  copioiiB  Hbations!    Fortunately,  Sigot^- 
Qif)^4]49^  u:a6  (^  liberal  and  hospitaUe  landlopni; 
ap^fllK^^^v^   retain  a  grateful  sense-  {^  -kw 

Hipwe^  -■'        11.'. 

I  );^,J^le(  performing  at  Florence,  I  received  a  lettiy. 
fif^m  Mir.  JT^inley,  the  father-in-law  of  Mr.  Sheridai|f 
a^idjouit  patentee  with  him  in  Drury  X^ane  Thentre^ 
oif^ingime  an  engagement  for  five  y^ara,  $&  fir«t 
singer 4. and  X  was  on  the  point  of  replying  tol^oit 
wh^  il . received  another  letter  from  him,  stating^ 
ti^at)  he.  must  reluctantly  dedine  entering  into  axiyi 
engagenaent  with  me  for  the  present,  as  he  had  7e<- 
ceived  9  prohibition  from  my  father,  who  ^v^n 
threatened  to  take  legal  means  to  prevent  it;  whic)^, 
my  being  under  age,  allowed  him  to  do.-  I  thought 
this  both  hard  and  unaccountable,  but,  as  tlipre  Wfw. 
no  remedy,  I  was  obliged  to  submit.  I  afteryyf rjis 
learned  that  this  gave  great  mortification  ta  Ste^^Q . 
Stor^iOe,  who  was  in  England^  and  the  ociguvitor  ,vf  ^ 
the  offer  to  me.  *  i;      <i  ■    { ;»ifTv 

At  the  iatter  part  of  Juney  my  engagf  meqt  ?ei^^fi4'^ 
at  FloreiKJe  ;  ,but  my  friend  .C^pig^  iol^iifi^^il^,, 
couid' offer  ;^e.  an  eapgageui^eilt;  .fqr  .^Jie^T^ypr, 
SaiW  Mqise^  at  Venice^  a^^firstt  ten^  ^fig^vjf^f}^^. 
co»w?|Opera,,    Thifl.  .pl^asfingilnflpyigepfl^  lW9^&^^> 
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most  grtoously,  and  gladly  accepted  the  engage- 
ment. 

During  July  and  August,  I  was  on  the  pave^ 
without  an  engagement ;  but  I  had  youth,  health, 
and  high  spirits,  with  certain  zecchinos  remaining 
in  my  pocket  to  give  them  play  :  add  to  these,  that 
I  had  very  good  friends  in  Florence ;  Lord  Cow- 
per's  house  was  always  open  to  me,  as  was  that  of 
our  Ambassador;  and  the  PoHsh  Prince,  Ponia- 
towski,  a  fine  young  man,  who  spoke  English 
fluently,  invited  mie  to  his  concerts  and  dinners,  and 
gave  me  frequent  marks  of  his  esteem.  There  was 
also  a  Mr.  Faulkner,  who  was  very  kind  to  me,  and 
who  feasted  the  Florentines  sumptuously. 

Florence  is  a  delightful  place  to  live  in ;  the  climate 
is  pure,  the  country  charming,  and  the  city  mag- 
nificent. In  my  time,  the  Trinita  Bridge  (the  most 
beautiful  bridge  in  the  world,  built  entirely  of  white 
marble,  and  adorned  with  four  fine  statues,  repre- 
senting the  Seasons,)  was  the  constant  place  of  resort 
for  serenaders  of  all  descriptions.  Every  square, 
street,  indeed  every  comer  of  this  superb  city,  is 
filled  with  statuary,  architecture,  and  paintings,  by 
Michael  Angelo,  Bandinelli,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  &c. 
&c.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  a  rich  merchant  called 
Pitti,  built  the  fine  palace  which  still  bears  his  name ; 
but  overwhelmed  by  the  expense,  he  became  a 
bankrupt,  and  the  palace  was  pui*chased  by  the 
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Medici  family.  It  has  continued  ever  since  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Grand  Dukes  of  Tuscany. 

The  Dominican  church  was  richly  hung  with 
striped  silk,  red  and  yellow.  The  monks  of  the 
convent  had  in  it  an  apothecary'^s  shop,  in  which 
they  made  up  medicines  of  the  best  quality,  and  sold 
them  at  a  very  cheap  rate :  they  also  sold  all  kinds 
of  perfumery.  The  church  of  St.  Marc  is  a  very 
fine  structure ;  the  remains  of  the  celebrated  Politian 
are  buried  there. 

The  Casano  Wood,  something  resembling  oiur 
Hyde  Park,  is  a  delightful  ride,  where  the  nobility 
drove  their  own  carriages ;  on  the  holidays  parti- 
cularly, the  whole  population  of  Florence  assembled 
tbere ;  and  there  II  Commandatore  Pazzi,  a  noble- 
man of  immense  fortune,  used  to  exhibit  his  coach- 
manship, driving  his  phaeton  with  six  cream-coloured 
horses,  which  he  managed  with  great  dexterity. 
The  Baboli  Gardens  were  much  frequented  in  the 
evening,  and  were  very  beautiful.  The  peasantry 
of  the  environs  of  Florence  are  considered  rich, 
and  all,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  gifted  with 
a  talent  for  poetry.  No  young  man  would  dare 
to  approach  his  mistress  if  he  were  not  able  to 
declare  his  passion  in  verse,  or  irnprovvisare  on  her 
beauties ! 

During  my  idle  time,  I  went  with  a  large  party 
to  Forligani,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Florence, 


in  the  Upper  Val  di  AMo^  to  witness  the  grand  fes- 
tival, in  honour  of  Santa  Jijtassinina.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  for  months,  sixteen, or  seventeen  thousand 
of  the  peasantry  are  kept  in  training  to  represent  the 
stoiy'Of>Dayid  andGoKath.  They  forifn  two  grand 
SLfsmea^  * nhe  Philistines  and  the  Ii^raelites.  Their 
kingfif,  prinees,  &c.  are  all  dressed  magnificently  m 
aDcient  costume,  Avith  ancient  martiial  instruments, 
&c.  on  both  sides.  The  programme  was  very  clearly 
mode  out,  and  well  executed.  The  whole  of  tlie 
challenge,  David's  acceptance  of  it,  his  breaking  his' 
adversAryV  head  with  a  stone,  and  then  cutting  it 
off  with  iiis  own  sword,  were  all  performed  in  very 
excellent  pantomime.  After  the  general  battle  and 
route  <^  the  Philistines,  the  Israelites  return,  and 
plftce  David  in  a  triumj^al  car;  his  prisoners  fol- 
lowing, amidst  the  clang  of  martial  instruments,  and 
the  shouts  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  thoui^nd 
people. 

^F^rom  this  extraoixiinary  fete,  I'w«it  for  three 
days  '•  to  Sienna,  a  very  pretty  city,  remarkable  for 
thfitbeauty  of  itfe  women.  The  natives  of  this  town  ' 
have  non^  of  "the  co^se  guttiiralrmannefr  of  speaking 
whidiupueviails-  id  Florence,'  and  other  parts  6t 
Tu«oany;ufiideed,' 'they  ^^peak  the  purest  ItaKaii!,^ 
and)ipHthe,iKiost  tointnon'  convtrsktibri  f^  into'' 
poietryt-:  Ask  a'Sientiese'  th^'  way  tb  thfe  t6\Wi,— lie  *^ 


^' Varca  n  fiiiine,  .,      .«• 

Passa  il  inonte, 
Averi  Sienna 
Kella  fronte." 

The  landlord  of  the  inn  where  I  put  up,  took  me^ 
to  see  a  tomb  in  the  cathedral,  bearing  the  following' 
ejntaph, — a  hint  to  wine-bibbers :  "  Wine  gtvet 
life !  it  was  death  to  me.  I  never  beheld  the  mom* 
ing  sun  with  sober  eyes ;  even  my  bones  are  thirsty.- 
— Stranger !  sprinkle  my  grave  with  wine ;  empty 
the  cup5  and  depart."" 

While  I  staid  at  Florence  I  had  the  honour  of 
being  intimate  with  a  rich  Jew,  of  the  name  ci 
Jacobs ;  he  had  two  beautiful  daughters,  fine  mutt« 
cians,  and  lived  amongst  his  tribe  with  s^^ndid 
hospitality.  The  Jews  enjoy  more  privileges  in 
Florence  than  in  any  other  Catholic  country  I  ever 
was  in. 

When  I   quitted  Florence,   wishing  to  pass  a 
short  time   at  Bologna,   on   my   way  to   Venice, 
I  made  an  agreement  with  a  vetturino,  who  had 
three  excellent  mules,  to  take  me  to  Bologna ;  and 
set  out,   under  his  guidance,   upon  my  joumeyj  • 
We  travelled  rather  slowly  ;  but  the  roads  over  the' 
Apennines  were  rugged  and  steep.      The  beauty  ■ 
and.  sublimity  of  the  prospects,  however,  compeAi^ 
sated  amply  for  the  difficulty,  or  even  dalnger,  cjf  • 
crossing  their  snow-covered  summits.     On  the  top^i* 
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of  one  was  a  convent,  where  we  slept  the  first  night, 
and  found  a  good  supper  and  a  hospitable  welcome. 
My  vetturino,  I  must  confess,  was  somewhat  of  a 
eonvivialist,  and,  to  beguile  the  time,  sang  Tasso 
and  Ariosto's  beautiful  verses,  with  Stentorian  lungs, 
even  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Bologna. 

Bologna  la  Grassa,  so  called  from  the  luxu- 
rious country  in  which  it  stands,  its  plenty  and 
cheapness,  is  a  very  fine  city.  There  are  piazzas 
on  each  side  of  the  street,  which  guard  passengers 
equally  from  sun  and  rain;  those  in  the  city  of 
Chester  resemble  them  in  an  inferior  degree.  The 
principal  curiosities  are  the  leaning  tower,  so  often 
described. 

The  morning  after  my  arrival,  I  sought  out  the 
house  of  Signor  Passerini,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter, 
the  purport  of  which  was,  to  request  he  would 
place  me  in  a  cheap  and  convenient  boarding  house, 
for  the  short  time  I  had  to  remain  in  Bologna. 
To  my  surprise  I  found  he  was  a  hair-dresser, 
but  it  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  find  in  him  the 
father  of  my  respected  singing-master,  Signor 
Passerini,  who,  as  the  reader  will  remember,  was 
one  of  my  first  instructors.  The  old  man  was  de- 
lighted to  hear  me  repeat  anecdotes  of  his  son,  whom 
he  had  not  seen  for  many  years;  and  I  was  so 
gratified  to  find  something  like  an  acquaintance 
in  the  old  man,  that  I  took  lodgings  in  his  house. 
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where  I  had  a  neat  first  floor,  three  meals  a  day, 
and  wine  at  discretion,  (as  the  French  say  of  bread,} 
for  1/.  8*.  British  per  month.  His  shop  was  in  a 
central  situation,  and  the  high  temple  of  gossip. 
Numbers  of  theatrical  and  literary  people  frequented 
it.  There  I  was  introduced  to  Lovatini,  whose 
fame  was  so  great  in  England,  and  to  Signor  Trebi, 
also  a  very  popular  singer:  they  were  natives  of 
Bologna,  and  had  retired  from  public  life  with  very 
ample  moans. 

One  morning,  sitting  very  quietly  in  my  dressing 
gown  in  the  shop,  to  have  my  hair  dressed,  I  sud- 
denly heard  "  The  Pope !  the  Pope  r  cried  out 
from  every  quarter.  His  Holiness  had  arrived  the 
day  before  from  Rome,  and  was  now  on  his  way  to 
visit  Cardinal  Buona  Compagnia.  Regardless  of 
my  appearance,  my  hair  half  dressed,  my  face  co- 
vered with  powder,  my  dressing  go>vn  tlie  same 
and  flying  open,  I  rushed  out  of  the  shop,  and 
ran  after  the  carriage  of  his  Holiness,  even  to  the 
very  gates  of  the  Cardinal's  palace.  I  was  not  a 
little  flattered  at  seeing  how  completely  I  divided 
public  attention  with  his  Holiness.  Fancying  my- 
self to  be  "  a  marvellous  proper  man,^  I  placed 
this  to  the  score  of  my  personal  attractions ;  but 
certain  symptoms  of  laughter,  which  ended  in  roars, 
referred  me  to  my  dressing  gown  for  an  explanation, 
and  I  retired  at  full  speed,  laughing  too,  I  confess, 
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although  rather  mortified  to  find  that  t  had  given 
more  entertainment  than  I  received. 

The  theatre,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
Em*ope,  was  open,  and  I  saw  Cimarosa^s  beauti- 
ful opera,  "  II  Falegname,'^  ably  performed  by 
three  great  bufib  singers — Mandini,  Blassi,  and 
Leperini.  At  this  period,  Bologna  was  the  mart 
(the  carnival  being  over  in  all  other  places)  to  which 
actors  from  all  parts  of  Italy  resorted,  to  make 
their  future  engagements.  The  large  Cafe  dei 
Virtuosi  was  filled  with  them  from  morning  till 
night,  and  it  was  really  amusing  to  see  them  swarm 
round  a  manager  the  moment  he  entered.  I  passed 
much  of  my  time  there,  and  there  first  saw  and 
heard  the  two  extraordinary  blind  brothers,  called 
**  Le  bravi  Orbi.*"  They  were  natives  of  Bologna, 
and  during  the  spring  and  summer  travelled  to 
Rome,  Naples,  Venice,  &c.  ;  their  talents  were 
every  where  held  in  the  highest  estimation ;  the  one 
played  the  violin  with  exquisite  taste,  the  other  the 
violoncello  with  such  wonderful  execution,  as  to 
have  obtained  from  the  Bolognese  the  additional 
cognomen  of  "  Spacca  note^'  —  **  Split  note.*"  I 
never  missed  an  opportunity  of  hearing  them. 

Signor  Lovatini  took  me  to  see  the  Specola 
Museum,  which  the  Bolognese  consider  the  finest 
in  the  worid.  I  was  astonished  to  hear  that  the 
wax  figures  there,  were  the  work  of  a  female,  a 
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native  of  the  town.  I  also  saw  the  church  of  La 
Madonna  della  Santa  Lucia,  where  she  is  to  be 
seen  as  large  as  life ;  the  church  stands  on  a  hill, 
and,  to  guard  La  Madonna  from  bad  weather, 
when  she  is  carried  in  procession,  a  covered  way, 
nearly  six  miles  in  length,  has  been  built  as  an 
approach  to  it. 

I  had  a  letter  to  deliver  to  a  Bolognese  noble- 
man, Signor  Ferussini,  a  singular  character,  though 
a  very  worthy  man ;  he  was  frightfully  ugly  and 
hump-backed,  yet  he  was  afflicted  with  the  dis- 
ease of  supposing  every  woman  who  saw  liim  in 
love  with  him ;  as  he  was  rich  he  spared  no  ex- 
pense in  adorning  himself,  in  order  to  set  off  his 
charms  to  the  best  advantage.  I  was  waiting  for 
him  one  morning,  when  he  came  from  his  toilette, 
dressed  in  a  new  suit,  of  the  richest  and  most 
expensive  quality — painted,  patched,  and  made  up 
in  every  possible  way.  He  placed  himself  before 
a  large  mirror,  and  indulged  himself  thus : — "  I 
am  handsome,  young,  and  amiable;  the  women 
follow  me,  and  I  am  healthv  and  rich — what  on 
earth  do  I  want  i^'' — "  Common  sense,  you  rascal,'' 
said  his  father  (who  had  just  entered  the  room)^ 
in  a  fury,  and  immediately  knocked  him  down. 
Even  the  immortal  Liston  might  take  a  lesson  in 
the  ludicrous,  from  my  astonished  Adonis  ! 

I  found  here  by  accident  Siguora  Palmini,  the 
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prima  donna,  who  was  engaged  to  sing  with  me  at 
Venice.  Wei  agreed  to  travel  together.  She  was 
a  very  handsome  woman,  though  on  a  large  scale ; 
her  husband^  au  contraire,  was  a  diminutive  shri- 
velled old  man,  and  jealous  in  the  extreme :  he, 
with  her  mother  (an  ugly  old  body,)  a  little  black 
boy,  a  servant,  and  a  lap-dog,  composed  her  suite. 
With  these  rational  and  pleasing  companions  did 
I  embark  in  the  canal  passage-boat  from  Bologna 
to  Ferrara;  it  was  drawn  by  horses,  and  nearly 
half  the  time  employed  in  getting  through  the 
locks.  When  we  arrived  at  Ferrara,  we  deter- 
mined on  remaining  there  a  day  to  look  about  us : 
and  accordingly  left  our  boat,  and  went  to  the 
Hotel  de  St.  Marc ;  we  had  a  very  good  dinner, 
and  a  very  merry  landlord.  He  told  us  many 
stories  in  his  talkative  way  :  amongst  others, 
one  of  the  mad  poet,  Ariosto,  as  he  chose  to  call 
him. 

It  appears  that  Ariosto,  one  day  passing  a  pot- 
ter's shop  in  Ferrara,  heard  the  owner  singing  a 
stanza  of  the  Orlando  Furioso.  Attracted  by 
his  own  poetry,  he  Ustened,  and  found  that  the 
potter  mangled  it  most  miserably,  rendering  a  most 
beautiful  passage  rank  nonsense.  This  so  enraged 
the  poet,  that,  having  a  stick  in  his  hand,  he  laid 
about  him  lustily,  and  broke  every  thing  he  could 
reach.     When  the  poor  devil  of  a  potter  expos- 
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tiilated  with  him  for  destroying  the  property  of 
a  man  who  had  never  done  him  any  injury,  be 
replied — "  'Tis  false,  you  have  done  me  the  deepest 
injury;  you  have  murdered  my  verses; — I  have 
caught  you  ia  the  very  fact.*"  When  pressed 
to  pay  the  poor  man  for  some  of  his  property,  his 
only  answer  was — "  Let  him  learn  to  ang  my  poe- 
try, and  I  will  leave  alone  his  pottery.*" 

Ferrara,  called  Ferrara  la  Civile,  had  some  noble 
buildings  in  it,  and  fine  wide  streets,  but  so  thinly 
peopled  that  the  grass  actually  grew  in  many  of 
them.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  wore 
long  swords,  which  they  still  call  Andrea  Ferraras, 
and  were  in  general  expert  swordsmen.  The  place 
was  so  miserably  dull,  that  I  was  glad  when  the 
morning  came,  and  we  set  off  ill  a  coach  for  La 
Ponte  del  Lago  Scuro,  where  we  arrived  in  the 
evening,  and  embarked  again  in  an  excellent  barge 
on  the  river  Po.  We  had  a  number  of  passen« 
gers  on  board — ^friars,  Jews,  singers,  dancers,  &c. 
&c.  all  mirth  and  jollity.  A  good  dinner  and 
supper  were  provided  on  board,  and  each  found 
good  spirits,  dancing,  and  singing.  From  the  Po 
we  got  into  the  Adigo,  and  from  that  river  entered 
the  Laguno  leading  to  Venice. 

Venice!  dear,  beautiful  Venice!  never  shall  I 
forget  the  sensations  of  surprise  and  delight  which 
I  experienced  when  I  first  caught  sight  of  thee ! 
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thy  noble  palaces !  thy  magnificent  churches,  with 
their  cloud-capt  spires  I  appearing  as  if  just  arisen 
from  the  sea,  and  floating  on  the  siuface !  Years 
and  years  have  passed  away,  yet  I  still  call  thee, 
dear,  beautiful  Venice ! 

On  our  arrival,  we  anchored  near  the  bridge  of 
the  Hialto;  I  and  my  travelling  companions  took 
up  our  abode  at  the  Hotel  called  the  Queen  of 
England.  After  dinner,  the  caro  sposo  of  my 
prima  donna  went  to  inform  the  manager  of  our 
arrival.  He  soon,  returned  with  the  face  of  him 
who  "  drew  Priam's  curtains  in  the  dead  of  night,'' 
and  told  us  that  our  manager,  he  by  whom  we 
"  were  to  live,  or  have  no  life/'  was  not  to  be  found  I 
that  not  being  able  to  make  his  deposit,  he  was 
unable  to  make  his  appearance,  and  that  we  had 
"  all  the  world  before  us  where  to  choose." 

Here  was  a  pretty  coup  for  a  man  with  five 
zecchinos  in  his  pocket.  To  render  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  hopes  intelligible,  I  must  explain,  that 
so  many  needy  speculators  had  taken  the  thea- 
tre, and  failed,  leaving  their  performers  destitute, 
that  the  Senate  had  felt  it  necessary  to  interfere, 
and  had  appointed  a  person,  under  whom  the 
following  regulations  were  to  be  strictly  observed : 
The  person  proposing  to  take  the  theatre  was 
compelled  to  give  in  a  Hst  of  his  performers, 
their  salariesi   &c.  together  with  every  estimated 
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expense  attending  his  proposed  arrangements ;  and 
then  was  forced  to  ^ve  security,  or  actually  deposit 
money  to  the  amount  so  stated,  before  he  could  pro- 
cure a  licence  to  open  the  doors ! 

My  prima  donna,  her  caro  sposo,  mamma,  little 
black  boy,  lap-dog,  &c.  returned  to  Bologna,  as  the 
most  likely  place  to  procure  another  engagement. 
And  here  was  I  left  in  Venice  with  the  cheering  ' 
prospect  of  being  six  months,  (the  period  for  which 
I  was  engaged),  without  employment !  I  was  penny- 
less !  It  is  true  I  had  a  few  good  clothes,  and  a 
small  stock  of  linen  ;  but  then  I  had  a  large  stock 
of  spirits,  and  felt  no  poverty  in  the  article  of 
conceit;  there,  indeed,  I  was  affluent,  and  stood 
mighty  well  with  myself;  for  hope,  the  **  nurse 
of  young  desire,"  never  forsook  me.  And  I  had 
a  presentiment  that  something  fortunate  would  turn 
up  for  me ! 

In  the  boat  from  Ferrara  there  came  with  us  a 
young  man  of  the  name  of  Lampieri,  a  fine,  gene- 
rous-hearted fellow,  the  son  of  a  silk-merchant  at 
Florence,  on  his  way  to  visit  his  uncle  at  Trieste. 
He  was  bound  to  Venice  to  take  a  passage  for  that 
place,  and  as  we  had  formed  a  sort  of  friendship  on 
board,  and  he  wished  to  stay  a  few  days  to  see  what 
was  to  be  seen,  we  agreed  to  live  together,  A 
friend  of  his,  a  good-natured  fellow,  who  was  to  act 
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its  dcerone,  procured  me  a  lodging  on  a  cheap  scale^ 
find  we  dined  every  day  at  a  table  d'hote. 

Mbrelli  was  then  engaged  at  the  Teatro  St. 
Samuel.  Lampieri,  who  had  known  him  in  Flo- 
rence, introduced  me  to  him,  and  he  procured  us  the 
freedom  of  his  theatre.  He  again  introduced  me  to 
Sigtior  Michael  dell'Agato,  manager  of  the  theatre 
of  St*  Benetto,  the  first  serious  opera-house,  (the 
Phenice  theatre  was  not  then  built,)  who  politely 
gave  the  entrie  before  and  behind  the  curtain  to 
wipelf  and  companion.  This  was  a  source  of 
great  delight  to  me.  The  first  opera  I  saw  there 
was  Orpheo  and  Euridice.  Orpheus  was  performed 
by  Rubinelli,  a  native  of  Brescia ;  his  fine  contre- 
alto  voice  has  never  been  surpassed,  and  he  was  an 
excellent  actor  as  well  as  a  sound  musician.  The 
prima  donna  was  Signora  Banti,  who  had  just  then 
returned  from  London,  where  she  had  been  engaged 
at  the  Opera  House.  As  many  of  my  readers 
doubtless  remember,  she  had  a  finely  marked  coun- 
tenance, and  a  noble  soprano  voice,  but  was  no 
musician.  The  difficulties  arising  from  this  de- 
ficiency she  obviated  by  an  extraordinary  quickness 
and  niceness  of  ear,  perfect  intonation,  and  strong 
feeling.  She  played  Euridice  finely.  The  music 
of  this  opera  was  by  Bertoni ;  one  duet  between 
Banti  and  Rubinelli  was  almost  the  most  exquisite 
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treat  I  ercr  received.  Two  such  voices  I  never 
heard  before  nor  unce.  When  a  superior  contre* 
alto  voice  and  a  fine  soprano  unite  in  a  duet,  nothing 
can  surpass  the  effect ! 

The  Venetians  are  in  general  adorers  of  music, 
and  Venice,  one  of  the  first  cities  in  Europe  for  the 
cultivation  of  that  art  It  is  famous  for  its  female 
conservatories,  of  which  there  are  four,  which  are 
in  fact  foundling  hospitals,  supported  by  wealthy 
citizens,  &c.  where  the  girls  are  mainttdned  and 
educated ;  some  are  married  from  them,  and  those 
who  display  strong  talent  for  music  are  instructed 
by  the  very  best  masters.  They  gave  concerts 
every  Sunday  evening,  and  on  festival  days ;  I  heard 
two,  one  at  La  Pietst,  the  other  at  La  Mendicanti 
— the  former  celebrated  for  its  fine  orchestra,  the 
latter  for  its  singers.  At  La  Piet^  there  were  a 
thousand  ^rls,  one  hundred  and  forty  of  whom 
were  musicians :  all  the  instruments  were  charm- 
ingly played  by  girls.  The  churches  were  crowded 
on  those  occasions;  and  while  the  performance 
was  actually  going  on,  the  most  perfect  silence 
was  observed ;  but  at  the  conclusion  of  a  piece 
of  music,  which  excited  their  approbation,  the 
audience  expressed  it  in  the  most  extraordinary 
manner, — they  coughed  aloud,  and  scraped  their 
feet  on  the  ground,  for  some  moments,  but   did 
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not  utter  a  word  !  which  seemed  to  me  a  practical 
mode  of  pointing  out  the  beauty  of  concord  in 
opposition  to  the  horrors  of  discord. 

Michael  dell^  Agato,  who  was,  as  I  said  before^ 
the  manager  of  St.  Benetto,  invited  me  to  dine 
with  him  Ute-a-tete.  He  expressed  a  friendly 
feeling  for  me,  and  gave  me  advice,  which  sub^ 
sequently  I  found  of  the  greatest  utility  to  me. 
^*  In  this  city,"  said  he,  "  you  will  find  innumer- 
able pleasures ;  your  youth  and  good  spirits  will 
lay  you  open  to  many  temptations;  but  against 
one  thing,  and  one  thing  only,  I  particularly  cau- 
tion you : — ^never  utter  one  word  against  the  laws 
or  customs  of  Venice, — do  not  suffer,  yourself  to  be 
betrayed  even  into  a  j  est  on  this  subj  ect .  You  never 
know  to  whom  you  speak ;  in  every  comer  spies 
are  lurking,  numbers  of  whom  are  employed  at  a 
high  price  to  ensnare  the  unwary,  and  report  the 
language  of  strangers ;  but  with  no  other  protec- 
tion  than  a  silent  tangicCy  you  may  do  what  you 
like,  and  enjoy  every  thing  without  molestation. 
I  will  relate  an  anecdote,^  added  he,  "  which  will 
give  you  some  idea  of  our  police.'* 

"  A  countryman  of  yours  came  to  .this  city,  ac^ 
companied  by  a  Swiss  valet ;  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  the  Scuda  di  Francia.  On  his  return  home 
one  evening,   he  found  his    writing-desk  brokea- 
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open,  and  a  large  sum  of  money  taken  from  it. 
After  making  peaceable  inquiries,  without  effect,  he 
flew  into  a  violent  rage,  charged  the  landlord  and 
waiters,  &c.  with  being  thieves;  but,  above  all,  he 
called  them  Venetian  thieves,    and  cursed  himself 
for  having  come  into  a  country  where  the  property 
of  a  traveller  was  not  safe  even  in  his  own  hotel.     In 
the  height  of  his  wrath  he  dismissed  his  valet  for 
going  out  and   leaving  the  door  of  his  apartment 
unlocked ;  and  having  thus  vented  his  displeasure, 
thought  the  matter  ended ;   but  not  so.     On  the 
third  morning  after  this  event,  he  was  roused  out 
of  his  sleep  by  the  officers  of  the  Inquisition,  who 
informed  him,  that  he  must  go  immediately  before 
the  three  grand  inquisitors.     His  feelings  were  not  to 
be  envied  when,  hoodwinked,  he  was  led  on  board 
a  gondola,  and  thence  into  a  room  hung  with  black, 
where  sat  his  judges.     After  due  preparation  and 
solemnity,  and  a  severe  lecture  on  the  enormity  of 
the  abuse  which  he  had  uttered  against  the  Venetian 
State,  its  laws,  and  subjects,  he  received  a  peremp- 
tory order    to    quit  its    territories  in   twenty-four 
hours ;  this  he  of  course  tremblingly  promised  to 
obey ;  but  just  as  he  turned  to  leave  the  tribunal, 
a  curtain  was  suddenly  drawn  aside,  behind  wliich 
lay  the  strangled  corpse  of  his  Swiss  valet,  and  the 
stolen  bag  of  money  by  his  side/'*     I  confess  this 
instance  of  die  summary  mode  of   administering 
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justice  in  Venice,  made  a  deeper  impression  upon 
me  than  all  the  good  Signor'^s  advice. 

About  this  time  I  wrote  to  my  father,  acquaint- 
ing him  with  the  situation  in  which  I  was  left,  and 
requesting  a  remittance,  and  gave  my  address  to 
the  care  of  Signor  Zanotti,  at  the  Hotel  La  Regina 
d'  Inghilterraw 

Vemce  I  dear^  beautiful  Venice  !  scene  of  harmony 
and  love  !  where  aU  was  gaiety  and  mirth,  revelry 
and  pleasure,,  with  what  warm  feehngs  do  I  recal 
thee  to  my  memory;  day  and  night  were  the 
gondoHers  singing  barcarolles,  or  the  verses  of  Tasso 
and  Ariosto  to  Venetian  airs;  barges  full  of 
musidans  on  the  Grande  Canale,  serenading  their 
enamoratas;  the  Piazza  of  St  Marc  brilliantly 
lighted  up  ;  ten  thousand  masks  and  ballad  singers ; 
the  coffee-houses  filled  with  beautiful  women,  with 
their  cicisbeos;  or  if  alone,  unmolested,  taking  their 
refreshments  and  enjoying  themselves  without  re- 
straint. Venice  was  the  paradise  of  women,  and 
the  Venetian  women  worthy  of  a  paradise  at  least 
of  Mahomet^s.  They  were  perfect  Houri ;  and  the 
Venetian  dialect,^  spoken  by  a  lovely  woman,  is  the 
softest  and  most  delicious  music  in  the  world  to 
him  whom  she  favours.  In  shorty  a  Venetian 
woman,  in  her  zindale  dress,  well  answers  young 
Mirable^s  description  in  the  play  of  the  Inconstant ; 
•*•  Give  me  the  plump  Venetian,  who  smiles  upon 
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me  like  the  glowing  sun,  and  meets  my  lips  like 
sparkling  wine ;  her  person  shining  as  the  glass,  her 
spirit  like  the  foaming  liquor.^ 

My  friend  Lampieri  received  a  letter  from  his 
unde  at  Trieste,  desiring  him  to  proceed  thither 
immediately ;  this  was  bad  news  for  me ;  for  besides 
the  loss  of  my  agreeable  companion,  I  felt  that  I 
should  lose  his  pecuniary  assistance,  which,  ^^  though 
somewhat  of  the  smallest,  JVfaster  Matthew,^  as 
Bobadil  says,  was  generously  and  frankly  given. 
A  Ragusan  polacca  was  to  sail  in  about  a  week, 
on  board  of  which  he  took  his  passage ;  the  inter* 
mediate  time  we  resolved  to  pass  in  pleasure; 
the  mornings  we  usually  spent  on  the  Ilialto,^^ 
it  was  a  &vourite  lounge,  crowded  with  shops, 
where  merchants  of  all  countries  meet.  It  is  their 
exchange,  and  a  scene  of  continual  bustle,  crowded 
with  Christians,  Turks,  Armenians,  and  Jews.  The 
latter  enjoyed  but  little  liberty  in  this  city, — they 
were  obliged  to  wear  a  piece  of  red  cloth  in  the 
hat,  by  way  of  distinction,  (which,  considering  how 
much  the  hand  of  Nature  has  done  for  them  in 
that  way,  seems  superfluous,)  and  to  live  in  a  par- 
ticular quarter  called  La  Giudica,  and  were  obliged, 
under  a  heavy  penalty,  to  be  in  their  houses  before 
sun-seU 

When  Lampieri  was  forced  to  go,  I  was  unhappy 
enough;    my  finances  were    becoming  deplorable, 
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and  I  was  obliged  to  part  with  a  kind  and  dear 
friend.  I  saw  him  on  board  the  polacca,  and  took 
leave  of  him  with  an  aching  heart.  He  had  ex- 
pended almost  his  last  ducat,  and  I  had  but  two 
zecchinos  left  wherewith  to  fight  my  way  through 
this  wicked  world.  My  spirits,  for  the  first  time, 
deserted  me :  I  never  passed  so  miserable  a  night 
in  my  life,  and  in  shame  of  my  "  doublet  and  hosey'^ 
I  felt  very  much  inclined  to  "cry  like  a  child.*" 
While  tossing  on  my  pillow,  however,  I  chanced  to 
recollect  a  letter  which  my  landlord  of  Bologna, 
Signor  Fasserini,  had  given  me  to  a  friend  of  his,  a 
Signor  Andrioli :  for,  as  he  told  me,  he  thought 
the  introduction  might  be  of  use  to  me. 

In  the  morning,  I  went  to  the  Rial  to  coflee- 
house,  to  which  I  was  directed  by  the  address  erf 
the  letter.  Here  I  found  the  gentleman  who  was 
the  object  of  my  search ;  after  reading  my  creden- 
tials very  graciously,  he  smiled,  and  requested  me 
to  take  a  turn  with  him  in  the  Piazza  St.  Marc. 
He  was  a  fine  looking  man,  of  about  sixty  years 
old.  I  remarked  there  was  an  aristocratic  manner 
about  him,  and  he  wore  a  very  large  tie-wig,  well 
powdered,  with  an  immensely  long  tail.  He  ad- 
dressed me  with  a  benevolent  and  patronizing  air, 
and  told  me  that  he  should  be  delighted  to  be  of 
service  to  me,  and  bade  me  from  that  moment  con- 
sider   myself   under   his    protection.     "  A    little 
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business,^  said  he,  ^^  calls  me  away  at  this  moment, 
but  if  you  will  meet  me  here  at  two  o^clock  we  wiU 
adjourn  to  my  Casino,  where,  if  you  can  dine  on 
one  dish,  you  will  perhaps  do  me  the  favour  to 
partake  of  a  boiled  capon  and  rice.  I  can  only 
offer  you  that ;  perhaps  a  rice  soup,  for  which  my 
cook  is  famous;  and  it  may  be,  just  one  or  two 
little  things  not  worth  mentioning." 

A  boiled  capon — rice  soup— other  little  things, 
thought  I, — manna  in  the  wilderness !  I  strolled 
about,  not  to  get  an  appetite,  for  that  was  ready, 
but  to  kill  time.  My  excellent,  hospitable,  long- 
tailed  friend,  was  punctual  to  the  moment;  I 
joined  him,  and  proceeded  towards  his  residence. 

As  we  were  bending  our  steps  thither,  we  hap- 
pened  to  pass  a  Luganigera^s  (a  ham-shop),  where 
there  was  some  ham  ready  dressed  in  the  window. 
My  powdered  patron  paused, — it  was  an  awful 
pause ;  he  reconnoitred,  examined,  and  at  last  said, 
"  Do  you  know.  Signer,  I  was  thinking  that  some 
of  that  ham  would  eat  deliciously  with  our  capon  : 
— I  am  known  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  it  would 
not  do  for  me  to  be  seen  buying  ham — but  do  you 
go  in,  my  child,  and  get  two  or  three  pounds  of  it, 
and  I  will  walk  on,  and  wait  for  you.'*'' 

I  went  in  of  course,  and  purchased  three  pounds 
of  the  ham,  to  pay  for  which,  I  was  obliged  to 
change  one  of  my  two  zecchinos.     I  carefully  folded 
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up  the  precious  viand,  and  rejoined  my  excellent 
patron,  who  eyed  the  relishing  slices  with  the  air 
of  a  gourmand;  indeed,  he  was  somewhat  diffuse 
in  his  own  dispraise  for  not  having  recollected  to 
order  his  servant  to  get  some  before  he  left  home. 
During  this  peripatetic  lecture  on  gastronomy,  we 
happened  to  pass  a  cantina; — in  plain  English — a 
wine  cellar.  At  the  door  he  made  another  full 
stop. 

**  In  that  house,"  said  he,  "  they  sell  the  best 
Cyprus  wine  in  Venice, — ^peculiar  wine, — a  sort  of 
wine  not  to  be  had  any  where  else;  I  should  like  you 
to  taste  it ;  but  I  do  not  like  to  be  seen  bujring  wine 
by  retail  to  carry  home; — ^go  in  yourself,  buy  a 
couple  of  flasks,  and  bring  them  to  my  Casino; 
nobody  hereabouts  knows  you,  and  it  won't  signify 
in  the  least." 

This  last  request  was  quite  appalling ;  my  pocket 
groaned  to  its  very  centre:  however,  recollecting 
that  I  was  in  the  high  road  to  preferment,  and  that 
a  patron,  cost  what  he  might,  was  still  a  patron,  I 
made  the  plunge,  and,  issuing  from  the  cantina,  set 
forward  for  my  venerable  friend's  Casino^  with 
three  pounds  of  ham  in  my  pocket,  and  a  flask  of 
wine  under  each  arm,  sans  six  sous  et  sans  souci  / 

I  continued  walking  with  my  excellent  and  long- 
tuled  patron,  expecting  every  moment  to  see  an 
elegant,    agreeable  residence^    smiling  in  all  the 
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beauties  of  nature  and  art ;  when,  at  last,  in  a  dirty 
miserable  lane,  at  the  door  of  a  tall  dingy-looking^ 
house,  my  Maecenas  stopped,  indicated  that  we 
had  reached  our  joumey'^s  end,  and,  marshalling 
me  the  way  that  I  should  go,  began  to  mount 
three  flights  of  sickening  stairs,  at  the  top  of  which 
I  found  his  Casino, — it  was  a  little  Cas,  and  a 
deuce  of  a  place  to  boot, — ^in  plain  English,  it  was  a 
garret  The  door  was  opened  by  a  wretched  old 
miscreant,  who  acted  as  cook,  and  whose  drapery,  to 
use  a  gastronomic  simile,  was  ^^  done  to  rags.*" 

Upon  a  ricketty  apology  for  a  table  was  placed  a 
tattered  cloth,  which  once  had  been  white,  and 
two  plates ;  and  presently  in  came  a  large  bowl  of 
boiled  rice. 

"  Where's  the  capon?"  said  my  patron  to  his 
man. 

"  Capon  I'^  echoed  the  ghost  of  a  servant — 
«  the '' 

"  Has  not  the  rascal  sent  it  ?^  cried  the  master. 

"  Rascal !""  repeated  the  man,  apparently  ter- 
rified. 

"  I  knew  he  would  not,*'''  exclaimed  my  patron^ 
with  an  air  of  exultation  for  which  I  saw  no  cause  ;. 
^'  weU,  well,  never  mind,  put  down  the  ham  and  the 
wine ;  with  those  and  the  rice,  I  dare  say,  young 
gentleman,  you  will  be  able  to  make  it  out. — I 
<u]ght  to  apologise — ^but  in  fact  it  is  all  your  own 
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fault  that  there  is  not  more ;  if  I  had  fallen  in 
with  you  earlier,  we  should  have  had  a  better 
dinner.**' 

I  confess  I  was  surprised,  disappointed,  and 
amused;  but,  as  matters  stood,  there  was  no  use 
in  complaining,  and  accordingly  we  fell  to,  neither 
of  us  wanting  the  best  of  all  sauces — appetite. 

I  soon  perceived  that  my  promised  patron  had 
baited  his  trap  with  a  fowl  to  catch  a  fool ;  but  as 
we  ate  and  drank,  all  care  vanished,  and,  rogue 
as  I  suspected  him  to  be,  my  long-tailed  friend 
was  a  clever  witty  fellow,  and,  besides  telling  me 
a  number  of  anecdotes,  gave  me  some  very  good 
advice;  amongst  other  things  to  be  avoided,  he 
cautioned  me  against  numbers  of  people  who,  in 
Venice,  lived  only  by  duping  the  unwary.  I 
thought  this  counsel  came  very  ill  from  him, 
"  Above  all,''  said  he,  "  keep  up  your  spirits,  and 
recollect  the  Venetian  proverb.  Cento  anni  di 
malinconia  non  pagheranno  un  soldo  dei  debiti." — 
"  A  hundred  years  of  melancholy  will  not  pay  one 
farthing  of  debt." 

After  we  had  regaled  ourselves  upon  my  ham 
and  wine,  we  separated ;  he  desired  me  to  meet  him 
the  following  morning  at  the  coffee-house,  and  told 
me  he  would  give  me  a  ticket  for  the  private 
theatre  of  Count  Pepoli,  where  I  should  see  a 
comedy  admirably  acted    by   amateurs;    and    in 
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justice  to  my  long-tailed  friend,  I  must  say,  he  was 
punctual,  and  gave  me  the  ticket,  which,  however, 
differed  from  a  boiled  capon  in  one  respe6t — he 
got  it  gratis. 

Having  obtained  this  passport,  I  dressed  myself, 
and  went  to  the  parterre,  which  was  filled  with 
elegant  company.  The  play  was  "  La  Vedova 
Scaltra,''  in  which  the  Count  Pepoli  displayed  much 
talent.  However,  I  had  no  heart,  no  spirit  for 
amusement,  and  sat  mournful  and  moneyless,  in  the 
midst  of  splendour  and  gaiety,  without  hope  or  re- 
source, and  careless  of  what  became  of  me ;  I  was  con- 
trasting the  past  with  the  present,  and  the  prospect 
before  me,  and  repeating  to  myself  Dante^s  ex- 
pressive lines,  "  Non  v''  e  nessun  mag^ore  dolore 
che  di  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice  quando  siamo  nella 
miseria,'' — when  I  perceived  the  eyes  of  a  lady  and 
gentleman,  who  were  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
parterre,  fixed  on  me,  as  if  they  were  speaking  of 
me.  At  the  end  of  the  play,  the  gentleman 
approached  me,  and  said,  "  Sir,  the  lady  who  is 
with  me,  and  who  is  my  wife,  requests  to  speak  to 
you.'*''  I  went,  and  she  said  to  me,  ^'  I  rather  think. 
Sir,  you  are  the  young  Englishman  (which  I  was 
called  at  Venice),  who  was  engaged  at  St.  Moise,  as 
tenor  singer.*" 

"  I  am  that  unfortunate  personage,  Madam^*** 
said  I. 
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She  then  introduced  herself  to  me  as  La  Signora 
Benini,  a  name  well  known  all  over  Italy,  as  that 
of  the  first  comic  singer  and  actress  of  the  day. 
She  told  me  that  she  was  going  to  set  off  for 
Germany  in  a  few  days,  being  engaged  as  prima 
buffa,  for  the  autumn  and  carnival  at  Gratz,  the 
capital  of  Styria.  She  had  that  morning  received  a 
letter  from  the  manager,  acquainting  her  that  Signor 
Germoli,  who  was  engaged  as  first  tenor  singer, 
had  disappointed  him,  and  eloped  to  Russia  sans 
rerhnonie ;  at  the  same  time  authorising  her  to 
engage  any  person  capable,  in  her  opinion,  of  filling 
his  place.  "  Now^  Signor  O'Kelly,''  (for,  at  Naples, 
Father  Dolphin  tacked  an  O  to  my  name,)  said  the 
lady,  "  I  wish  to  offer  you  this  engagement ;  come 
and  take  chocolate  with  us  to-morrow  morning,  and 
we  will  talk  the  matter  over.*" 

Here  was  a  change !  ten  minutes  before,  a  beggar, 
in  a  strange  country,  plunged  in  despair;  now, 
first  tenor  of  the  Gratz  theatre ;  at  least  it  was  as 
completely  settled  in  my  mind,  as  if  the  articles  had 
been  actually  signed ;  and  with  a  bounding  heart, 
I  returned  home  to  my  late  miserable  bed,  and 
slept — Oh,  ye  Gods,  how  I  slept ! 

I  was  punctual  the  following  morning ;  exactly 
at  ten  I  was  set  down  by  a  gondola  at  the  house  of 
Signora  Benini,  on  the  Canale  Maggiore.  The 
Signora  received  me  at  her  toilette ;  where  she  was 
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braiding  up  a  pTofusion  of  fine  black  hair.  I 
thought  her  handsome  at  the  play  the  night  before, 
but  the  Italian  women  all  contrive  to  look  well  by 
candlelight;  nature  ^ves  them  good  features, 
and  they  take  care  to  give  themselves  good  com- 
plexions. But  Signora  Benini  wanted  not  "  the 
foreign  aid  of  ornament  ;*"  her  person  was  petite,  and 
beautifully  formed ;  her  features  were  good,  and 
she  had  a  pair  of  brilliant  expressive  eves.  After 
breakfast,  she  requested  me  to  sing.  I  sang  my 
favourite  rondo,  "  Teco  resti,  anima  mia.*"  She 
appeared  pleased,  and  said  she  had  no  doubt  of  my 
success.  The  terms,  she  said,  were  to  be  two 
hundred  zecchinos  for  the  autumn  and  carnival,  and 
to  be  lodged  free  of  expense ;  at  the  same  time,  she 
offered  me  a  seat  in  her  carriage,  and  to  pay  my 
expenses  to  Gratz.  "  Hear  this,  ye  Gods,  and 
wonder  how  ye  made  her !''''  For  fear  of  accidents,  I 
signed  the  engagement  before  I  left  the  house. 

I  passed  a  couple  of  hours  with  the  Signora 
delightfully ;  she  possessed  all  the  Venetian  vivacity 
and  badinage,  together  with  great  good  sense  and 
much  good  nature.  I  related  my  adventure  with 
my  knight  of  the  long-tail,  told  her  of  the  capon,  the 
Cyprus  wine,  &c.  ;  which  amused  her  greatly.  It 
seemed  she  knew  his  character  well :  in  his  younger 
days  he  had  been  by  turns,  an  actor  and  a  poet,  and 
was  at  that  time  supposed  to  be  a  spy  in  the  pay  of 
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the  police ;  one  of  those  whom  I  had  been  specially 
advised  most  carefully  to  avoid ;  indeed  she  coun- 
selled me  to  be  cautious,  but  not  to  slight  him ;  he 
might  be  a  negative  friend,  but  if  offended,  a  posi- 
tively dangerous  enemy.  "  Remember  the  proverb,*" 
said  the  Signora,  "  let  sleeping  dogs  lie ;  they  may 
rise  and  bite  you."  While  recounting  the  disburse- 
ments which  I  had  made  in  the  purchase  of  the 
repast,  she  observed  that  I  was  reduced  to  my  last 
zecchino,  and  in  the  kindest  manner  advanced  me 
some  money  on  account. 

I  was  now  at  the  very  summit  of  prosperity  in 
my  own  opinion ;  but  one  cannot  enjoy  happiness 
alone ;  so  when  I  left  the  Signora,  1  flew  to  the 
coffee-house,  where  I  found  the  knight  of  the  tml. 
I  desired  him  to  meet  me  at  the  Stella  d'  Oro  tavern 
at  three  o"'clock,  where  /  would  treat  Mm  with  a 
capon.  The  innkeeper^s  poulterer  was  rather  more 
punctual  than  my  patron's,  and  we  had  an  excellent 
dinner.  I  related  my  good  fortune,  and,  in  short, 
told  him  every  thing  that  had  occurred,  except  the 
advance  which  I  had  received ;  for,  barring  the  im- 
portance of  his  tail,  I  thought  the  knight  had  a 
borrowing  countenance. 

The  Signora,  with  her  husband,  her  lap-dog, 
servant,  and  myself,  set  off  in  a  gondola  for  Mestra, 
where  we  found  her  travelling-carriage,  in  which  we 
proceeded  day  and  night,  till  we  reached  Gorizia^ 
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^here  we  remained  a  day  to  repose  ourselves.  The 
part  of  the  Venetian  States  through  which  we  passed 
abounds  in  beauties ;  as  Goldsmith  says, 

^*  Could  Nature's  beauties  satisfy  the  breast. 
The  sons  of  Italy  were  surely  blest." 

I  suffered  greatly  from  the  cold,  as  we  proceeded 
into  Germany ;  the  roads  were  hilly  and  heavy,  the 
cattle  miserable,  and  the  post-boys  incorrigible. 
But  what  was  all  this  to  me  ?  I  was  in  a  comfortable 
carriage,  in  pleasant  society,  and  seated  opposite  to 
a  beautiful  woman  of  six-and-twenty.  At  length, 
we  arrived  at  Gratz ;  Signora  Benini's  house  was 
elegantly  fitted  up.  The  manager  waited  on  her, 
and  after  dinner  conducted  me  to  the  apartments 
which  were  taken  for  me.  Before  I  quitted  her,  the 
Signora  insisted  on  my  accepting  a  cover  at  her 
table  every  day,  and  indeed  evinced  the  greatest 
friendship  and  hospitality  towards  me. 

A  great  number  of  nobility  resided  in  this  plea- 
sant lively  city,  and  many  rich  merchants;  but 
which  was  far  better  for  me,  a  great  number  of 
Irish  officers,  among  whom  were  Generals  Dillon, 
Dalton,  and  Kavanagh.  General  Dalton  was 
commandant ;  and  when  I  was  introduced  to  him, 
I  was  delighted  to  find  that  he  remembered  my 
father,  for  whom  he  expressed  the  highest  respect, 
and  indeed  said  every  thing  that  could  gratify  the 
feelings  of  a  son ;  at  the  same  time  assuring  me  he 
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would  be  happy  to  see  and  serve  me  at  all  times. 
He  kept  his  word  amply,  for  I  found  in  him  a  father 
when  I  wanted  advice,  and  his  acquaintance  was  of 
course  an  introduction  to  the  best  society. 

He  was  an  enthusiast  about  Ireland,  and  agreed 
with  me  that  the  Irish  language  was  sweeter  and 
better  adapted  for  musical  accompaniment  than  any 
other,  the  Italian  excepted:  and  it  is  true  that, 
when  a  child,  I  have  heard  my  father  sing  many 
pathetic  Irish  airs,  in  which  the  words  resembled 
Italian  so  closely,  that  if  I  did  not  know  the  impos- 
sibility, the  impression  on  my  memory  would  be 
that  I  had  heard  him  sing  in  that  language. 

To  return  to  Gratz :  the  time  at  length  arrived 
for  opening  of  the  operatic  campaign.  The  com- 
pany was  good,  the  first  comic  man,  Guglielmi, 
excellent ;  La  Signora  Benini  was  a  great  favourite. 
The  first  opera  was  "  La  vera  Costanza,*"  the  music 
by  Anfossi.  I  had  some  good  songs  in  it,  and  was 
in  high  spirits. 

As  it  was  the  custom  for  the  ladies,  the  first 
night  of  the  opera,  to  go  in  grand  gala,  the  boxes 
and  parterre  were  a  perfect  blaze  of  diamonds,  and 
every  part  of  the  house  was  crowded.  I  was  sup- 
ported by  numbers  of  my  countrymen,  who  were 
present ;  and,  independently  of  them,  the  applause 
I  received  was  beyond  my  expectations,  and  far 
beyond  my  merits. 

The   carnival   at  length    arrived,  with    all  its 
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wonted  jollity ;  and,  to  my  astonishment,  I  found 
that  the  sober  Germans  understood  masquerading 
and  keeping  up  the  frolic  of  the  season  as  well 
as  the  inhabitants  of  any  part  of  Italy,  Venice 
excepted.  On  those  occasions  I  was  seldom  '^  lost 
in  the  throng  ;^'  indeed,  I  had  nothing  to  do  Vut  to 
enjoy  myself. 

Amongst  the  distinguished  persons  to  whom 
General  Dalton'^s  friendship  introduced  me,  was 
the  Governor  of  Gratz,  a  most  highly-gifted 
nobleman,  whose  wife  laboured  under  the  extra* 
ordinary  misfortune  of  not  having  seen  her  own 
face  for  many  years !  She  was  considered  the  most 
complete  mistress  of  the  art  of  enamelling  in  Grer- 
many ! 

'<  And  all,  save  the"  hnsband,  "  could  plainly  descry, 
From  whence  came  her  white  and  her  red." 

Independently  of    this    little    failing,   she  was 

an  amiable,  accomplished  woman,  though  proud; 

and,   what    was    more    to    my    purpose,    a  good 

musidan.     When  General  Dalton  introduced  m^ 

to  her,  I   had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  her  play 

very  finely  on    the    piano-forte.     I   recollect    she 

found  fault  with  the  manner  in  which  my  hair  was 

dressed,  observing  that  it  would  become  me  better 

tf  combed  off  my  forehead.     I  defended  my  mode, 

merely  on  the  score  of  being  used  to  it ;   on  which 

1 
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she  said,  "  My  good  young  man,  bear  in  mind 
what  I  now  say;  while  you  live,  eat  and  drink  to 
please  yourself;  but  in  dress  always  study  to 
please  others.*" 

About  this  time,  Gretry"'s  opera  of  "  Selima 
and  Azor^  was  sent  from  Vienna,  and  put  into 
rehearsal.  Signora  Benini  performed  Selima ;  and 
I- the  Prince.  It  was  brought  out  under  the  im- 
mediate patronage  of  the  Governor'*s  lady,  who 
attended  all  the  rehearsals  herself.  No  expense 
was  spared  on  the  scenery  and  decorations.  The 
second  dress  I  wore,  that  of  the  Prince,  after 
being  transformed  from  the  monster,  was  very 
magnificent ;  and,  to  render  it  more  so,  the  Countess 
made  my  turban  herself,  and  almost  covered  it 
with  her  own  diamonds  !  I  often  thought,  while 
bearing  those  shining  "honours  thick  upon  me,*" 
that  I  should  be  a  lucky  fellow,  if,  like  Gil  Bias, 
I  could  make  a  bolt,  merely  for  the  sake  of  a.  Jest  / 
but  had  I  been  so  inclined,  it  "  might  not  so 
easily  be,"  as  the  Countess,  though  she  had  the 
highest  opinion  of  my  Iwnour^  thought  it  not 
amiss  to  place  her  maitre  d'hotel  behind  the  scenes, 
to  support  it,  should  it  be  inclined  to  make  a  slip 
with  her  diamonds  !  I  was  allowed  this  splendour 
only  for  three  nights — at  the  end  of  the  third,  I 
sighed,  and  returning  the  turban  to  the  lynx-eyed 
maitre  d^hotel,  said,  with  Cardinal  Wolsey,  "  Fare- 
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well,  a  long  farewell  to  all  my  greatness  ;^ — "  Addio 
a  tutta  la  mia  grandeeza.^'' 

The  end  of  the  Carnival  was  now  approachingt 
and  with  it  was  to  terminate  my  engagement.  It 
was  fortunate  for  the  manager  that  his  season  was 
so  near  a  close,  for,  returning  one  morning  from  a 
ball,  where  I  had  been  heated  by  dancing,  I  cau^t 
a  dreadful  coid,  which  confined  me  to  my  bed, 
and  an  intermezzo  opera  was  got  up  without  me. 
In  a  short  time  I  got  rid  of  my  fever,  but  my 
voice  was  deprived  <rf  all  power,  or  rath^  of  in- 
tonation. Although  I  was  gifted  by  nature  with  a 
perfect  ear,  yet,  when  I  attempted  to  sing,  my 
voice  was  so  sharp  as  to  be  near  a  note  above  the 
instruments,  and  though  I  could  distinguish  the 
monstrous  dijQTerence,  I  could  not  by  any  effort 
correct  it.  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  singing  at  the 
theatre,  and  was  completely  wretched !  My  com- 
plaint baffled  the  skill  of  all  the  faculty  at  that 
time  in  Gratz,  though  the  surgeon  of  an  Irish 
regiment  quartered  there,  a  Mr.  O'Brein,  who 
stood  high  in  his  profession,  assured  me  that  it 
arose  from  great  relaxation ;  but  even  in  that  case, 
it  was  impossible  to  account  for  the  loss  of  ear  and 
intonation,  which  nature  had  formed  so  perfect. 
He,  however,  expressed  great  hopes  of  my  reco- 
very, resting  them  on  my  youth  and  excellent 
constitution,  and  bade  me  look  for  the  retucn  of 
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fine  weather  with  good  spirits.  But,  above  all,  he 
advised  me,  if  possible,  to  return  to  the  mild  and 
genial  air  of  Italy,  that  of  Germany  being  too 
keen  for  me ;  so  much  so,  as  to  render  the  return 
of  my  voice  doubtful,  notwithstanding  his  hopes. 
On  his  expressing  the  same  opinion  to  General 
Dalton,  the  General  sent  for  me,  and  in  the  most 
soothing  terms,  desired  me  to  prepare  for  an  imnie- 
diate  return  to  Italy,  as  both  my  life  and  bread 
depended  on  it. 

What  a  reverse  of  fortune!  but  a  few  weeks 
before  I  was  the  happiest  of  the  happy !  caressed 
by  my  friends  !  a  favourite  with  the  public  !  with 
every  prospect  of  a  renewed  engagement ;  possessing 
health,  spirits,  and  competence. 

My  kind  patron,  the  General,  gave  me  letters 
of  recommendation  to  the  Countess  of  Rosenberg, 
(an  English  Lady,  whose  maiden  name  was  Wynne,) 
to  the  Austrian  Ambassador,  Count  Durazzo, 
Count  Priuli,  the  Cornaro  family,  and  to  the  senator 
Benzoni;  besides  these,  I  had  a  particular  intro- 
duction to  Mr.  Strange,  British  charge  ^affaires  in 
Venice. 

The  stage-manager  of  the  theatre,  an  Italian  of 
the  name  of  Melaga,  was  going  to  Venice  for  the 
express  purpose  of  engaging  a  tenor  singer  to  fill 
my  situation.  We  agreed  to  travel  together,  and  I 
felt  happy  in  havng  such  a  compagnon  de  voyage^ 
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for  he  was  merry  and  witty,  a  native  of  Bologna, 
and  the  very  man  to  drive  away  low  spirits  !  The 
second  week  in  Lent,  half  heart-broken,  I  took  a 
melancholy  leave  of  my  kind  and  dear  friends,  and 
set  off  for  Venice.  We  had  hired  a  German  post 
waggon,  which  they  call  a  chaiser,  and  a  complete 
bone-setter  it  was !  While  undergoing  its  opera- 
tions, nothing  could  have  so  ably  aided  its  torments, 
as  the  unconquerable  phlegm  of  the  postilion; 
whatever  one  suffers, — whatever  one  says,  there  he 
sits,  lord  of  your  time ;  you  may  complain,  but  it  is 
useless ;  his  horses  and  his  pipe  are  his  objects, 
and  his  passengers  are  but  lumber. 

Besides  this,  the  extortions  on  the  road  were 
insufferable ;  we  were  obUged  to  add  an  extra  horse, 
or  perhaps  more,  at  the  high  and  mighty  will  of  the 
postmaster,  to  our  bone-setter,  and  often  to  wait 
two  or  three  hours  for' those.  The  ostlers  arc  the 
greatest  thieves  in  the  world  I  they  make  no  scruple 
of  stealing  any  part  of  the  luggnge  they  can  lay  hold 
of.  Our  expenses  in  horses  and  postilions,  till  we 
got  out  of  Germany,  came  to  about  one  and  sixpence 
a  mile,  including  extortion  !  provisions  were  dear, 
scarce,  and  bad ;  we  sometimes  got  good  beer,  and 
nowand  then  a  bottle  cf  excellent  hoffner  (Hungarian 
wine).  For  my  part,  I  lived  chiefly  on  bread  and 
eggs,  but  my  companion  was  not  so  easily  satisfied. 
Nature  had  gifted  him  with  a  voracious  appetite, 
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and  an  insatiable  taste  for  drinking.  He  was  good 
security  for  three  bottles  of  wine  a  day  !  and  for 
sleep  he  was  unrivalled !  as  Prior  says, 

**  He  alej  and  drauk,  and  slept, — what  then  ? 
He  slept,  and  drank,  and  ate  again !" 

but,  when  thoroughly  awake,  and  his  appetites 
satisfied,  he  was  full  of  intelligence  and  anecdote, 
good  natured,  and  communicative ;  and,  heaven 
save  the  mark ! — the  ugliest  fellow  I  ever  beheld  i 
He  had  formerly  been  in  the  army,  and  after 
running  through  a  small  patrimony,  resided  with 
an  aunt  in  Alsace,  on  the  very  spot  where  Voltaire, 
when  travelling,  was  taken  seriously  ill.  In  this 
part  of  the  world,  Voltaire  was  equally  unknown,  as 
a  poet  or  a  deist ;  and  the  good  people  of  Alsace, 
in  whose  house  he  was,  and  who  spoke  hardly  any 
French,  thought  the  best  thing  they  could  do  for  a 
dying  man,  would  be  to  procure  for  him  the  conso- 
lations of  religion.  Every  one  is  acquainted  with 
Voltaire'*s  hatred  for  priests  and  monks,  and  may 
conceive  how  he  was  disposed  to  religion  by  the 
introduction  of  one  of  the  clergy  into  his  bed-room, 
without  his  knowledge.  The  unconscious  offender, 
^  simple,  pious  man,  walked  up  to  the  bed  with 
zeal  and  solemnity,  and,  drawing  the  curtains  aside, 
*said  to  Voltaire,  in  French,  "  Sir,  can  you  speak 
French .?"     What  the  emphatic  reply  of  the  philo- 
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pher  wasj  I  must  be  excused  from  mentioning; 
suffice  it  to  say,  it  was  accompanied  by  an  order  te 
his  valet  to  kick  the  priest  down  stairs  ! 

After  going  through  the  purgatory  of  German 
roads  and  German  postilions,  we  arrived  in  the 
Venetian  States,  and  remained  a  day  at  Palma 
Nuova,  to  refresh  ourselves,  and  view  its  celebrated 
fortifications,  considered  to  be  amongst  the  strongest 
in  Europe.  My  companion,  as  a  military  man, 
was  delighted  while  the  serjeant  who  accompanied 
us,  gave  a  long  and  perhaps  learned  dissertation  on 
the  art  of  engineering ;  to  me  it  was  dreadfully 
tiresome,  for,  like  Mungo,  in  the  Padlock,  "  What 
signify  me  hear,  when  me  no  understand  !^ 

My  companion  prevailed  on  me  to  accompany 
him  to  Padua,  where  he  had  business  to  transact. 
It  was  very  little  out  of  our  way,  and  I  had  a 
strong  desire  to  see  that  learned  city.  When  we 
arrived,  we  went  to  an  inn,  called  the  Stella  d"*  Oro. 
Padua  was  interesting  to  me,  as  the  birth-place 
of  Tartini ;  and  the  two  greatest  singers  of  their 
time  were  living  there  retired,  Pachierotti  and 
Guadaffni.  The  latter  was  a  Cavaliere.  He  had 
built  a  house,  or  rather  a  palace,  in  which  he  had  a 
very  neat  theatre,  and  a  company  of  puppets,  which 
represented  L*  Orpheo  e  Euridice  ;  himself  singing 
the  part  of  Orpheo  behind  the  scenes.  It  was 
in  this  character,  and  in  singing  Gluck^s  beautiftil 
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rondo  in  it,  "  Che  faro  senza  Euridice,''  that  he 
distinguished  himself  in  every  theatre  in  Europe, 
and  drew  such  immense  houses  in  London. 

His  puppet-show  was  his  hobby-horse,  and  as  he 
received  no  money,  he  had  always  crowded  houses. 
He  had  a  good  fortune,  wdth  which  he  was  very 
liberal,  and  was  the  handsomest  man  of  his  kind  I 
ever  saw. 

I  never  was  in  any  place  so  over-run  with  mendi- 
cants as  at  Padua ;  they  allow  you  no  peace,  but 
torture  you  in  the  name  of  their  patron  saint,  Saint 
Anthony.  We  went  to  see  his  church,  a  very  large, 
old  building :  the  inhabitants  call  it,  II  Santo  (the 
Saint).  The  interior  is  superb,  crowded  with  fine 
paintings  and  sculpture.  There  ai-e  four  fine 
organs,  and  a  large  choir,  consisting  of  celebrated 
professors,  vocal  and  instrumental.  I  heard  a  mass 
there,  composed  by  II  Padue  Vallotti,  and  both  the 
composition  and  performance  were  delightful. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  great  number  of  students, 
native  and  foreign,  in  the  university ;  but  altogether 
I  did  not  like  the  place,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
days,  I  left  it,  with  great  pleasure,  in  the  common 
boat,  filled  with  passengers  of  all  sorts,  for  Venice. 

We  landed  at  the  Piazza.  My  companion  took 
leave  of  me,  and  I  returned  to  my  worthy  friend 
and  host,  Zanotti,  of  the  Regina  d'  Inghilterra. 
Zanotti  had  formerly  been  in  England,    in  the 
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service  of  II  Cavaliere  Pissani,  Aidbassador  to 
St.  James'*s,  and  spoke  English  very  well,  which  made 
his  house  much  frequented  by  the  travelling  Eng- 
lish nobility.  He  had  a  handsome  gondola,  which  he 
allowed  me  to  make  use  of;  his  gondolier  was  one 
of  the  most  lively  and  intelligent  of  those  expert  and 
witty  fellows :  they  are  a  privileged  caste,  and  say 
what  they  like  to  their  masters  and  others,  no' 
person  taking  offence  at  the  jest  or  repartee  of 
a  gondoher.  In  their  style,  they  greatly  resemble 
the  lower  order  of  Irish,  and  are  faithful  in  the 
extreme,  if  you  put  trust  in  tliem.  Gondoliers 
were  usually  called  "  Moniolo ''  it  being  the 
diminutive  of  St.  Girolomo,  or  St.  Jerome,  their 
patron  saint  By  the  way,  it  is  strange,  that  those 
gentry,  who  are,  to  a  man,  adorers  of  the  fair  sex, 
should  have  chosen  fiirriy  of  all  the  saints  in  the 
calendar,  for  their  patron,  who  had  declared,  that 
"  a  good  woman  was  more  rare  than  the  phcenix.'** 
On  this  saint's  day  they  have  a  fete,  and  not  a  gon- 
dolier wiU  handle  an  oar  if  he  can  avoid  it. 

The  functions  in  Passion  Week  were  carried  on 
with  great  solemnity.  The  Doge  went  in  proces- 
sion to  St.  Marc'^s,  where  there  were  six  orchestras 
erected,  and  High  Mass  celebrated.  There  was 
also  a  function  at  St.  Giovanni  di  Paulo.  I  visited 
both.  The  fair  of  the  Ascension  coming  on,  every 
one  was   in  preparation   for  it.     It  lasted  fifteen 
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days:  all  the  theatres  were  open,  and,  at  night, 
St.  March's  was  brilliantly  illuminated.  On  the  Day 
of  the  Ascension,  the  Doge  went  in  grand  procession 
tp  marry  the  sea.  My  host  took  me  to  see  this 
truly  singular  and  magnificent  sight.  The  Doge 
left  Venice  in  his  beautiful  Bucantore,  which  con- 
tained near  three  hundred  persons.  It  was  superbly 
adorned,  and  carried  twenty-one  oars  on  each  side. 
There  were  several  bands  of  music  on  board.  On 
reaching  a  certain  point,  the  Doge  threw  a  plain 
gold  ring  into  the  sea ;  saying,  "  We  marry  thee^ 
O  Sea !  in  sign  of  true  and  perpetual  dominion.''  He 
then  returned  to  Venice  in  the  same  order  ;  the  sea 
covered  with  gondolas,  barges,  and  boats,  and  the 
spectators  rending  the  air  with  acclamations. 

"  Mine  host''  related  a  ridiculous  circumstance, 
which  took  place  at  this  curious  marriage  ceremony 
some  years  before.  The  celebrated  and  witty  Lord 
Lyttelton,  and  several  other  English  gentlemen, 
went  in  a  barge  to  see  the  ceremony.  They  had  on 
board  with  them  a  lacquais-de-placej  a  talkative 
fellow,  making  a  plaguy  noise,  explaining  every 
thing  that  was  going  on.  This  unfortunate  Cicerone 
was  standing  up  in  the  barge,  and  leaning  over  it,  at 
the  moment  the  Doge  dropped  the  ring  into  the  sea ; 
the  loquacious  lacquey  bawled  out  with  all  his  might 
and  strength, — "  Now,  my  Lord,  look,  look,  the 
Doge  has  married  the  sea  !" 
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••*  Has  he,"  relied  Lord  Lyttelton ;  "  then  gfl 
you,  you  noisy  dog,  and  pay  the  bride  a  visit ;"  and; 
giving  him  a  push,  into  the  sea  went  the  poor  prating 
valet ;  he  was  taken  up  immediately,  without  baring 
received  any  injury  beyond  a  ducking,  for  which  h& 
was  well  repaid. 

Of  all  the  foreign  cities  I  had  ever  seen,  Venice 
appeared  to  be  the  best  lighted ;  to  a  stranger  it 
seems  to  be  in  a  general  illumination  ;  the  shops  are 
kept  open  until  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  most  of 
them  not  shut  at  all ;  the  blaze  of  light  which  they 
give  is  great,  particularly  those  ip  the  Piazza  St.  Marc 
and  the  Freseria,  where  all  the  chief  milliners  andf 
haberdashers  live;  the  taverns  are  also  open  the 
greater  part  of  the  night,  and  supper  is  always  read/ 
"  on  the  shortest  notice.'' 

It  is  quite  common  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  after 
they  have  spent  their  evening  at  the  different  casinos, 
which  many  of  the  noble  Venetians  have  in  the 
Piazza  St.  Marc,  and  in  which  they  have  concerts, 
conversaziones,  and  plays,  to  form  different  parties, 
and  adjourn  to  the  taverns  to  supper.  I  have  often 
been  at  these  delightful  parties  :  the  ladies  particu. 
larly  are  fond  of  these  banquets,  where  good  humour, 
mirth,  and  pleasantry  abound :  but  they  make  it  a 
rule,  which  they  never  in  any  instance  deviate  from, 
to  pay  their  share  of  the  bill ;  nor  will  they  allow 
their  cicisbeos  or  relations  to  pay  for  them ; — nothing 
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would  offend  a  Venetian  lady  more  than  any  man 
of  the  party  offering  to  pay  for  her  upon  one  of  their 
sociable  expeditions. 

Shortly  after  my  arrival  in  Venice,  I  delivered  the 
letter  I  had  from  my  worthy  friend,  General  Dalton, 
and  was  received  by  the  Countess  Rosenberg  with 
great  kindness;  she  was  a  widow,  and  resided 
entirely  at  Venice  with  an  only  daughter.  The 
Countess  was  a  native  of  Wales ;  her  maiden  name, 
as  I  said  before,  was  Wynne,  and  she  was  considered 
by  the  Venetians  a  grand  dilettante.  I  afterwards 
waited  upon  his  Excellency  Priuli,  Cornaro,  and 
the  beautiful  Benzoni,  with  my  letters,  and  was 
received  by  them  with  equal  affability.  The  Aus- 
trian Ambassador,  Count  Durazzo,  who  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  General  Dalton's,  said  he  should 
be  happy  to  see  me  at  his  conversazione,  which  he 
held  three  times  a  week ;  at  his  house,  foreigners 
of  every  nation  then  at  Venice  assembled,  but  no 
Venetian.  There  is  a  strict  law  or  custom,  that  a 
Venetian  sejnator  or  nobleman  is  not  allowed  to  visit 
a  foreign  ambassador ;  not  even  are  their  servants 
permitted  to  have  intercourse  with  each  other,  under 
a  severe  penalty.  However,  as  I  had  the  happiness 
to  be  a  British  subject,  I  went  on  amusing  myself 
very  well  with  the  conversazioni,  concerts,  and  sup- 
pers, and  going  to  one  theatre  or  another  every 
night;  having  the  freedom  of  them  all:   but  th^ 
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iJieatre  with  which  I  was  most  pleased  was  tliat 
of  St.  Angelo,  where  the  inimitable  actor,  Sacclii, 
the  speaking  Harlequin,  and  his  company  per- 
formed. 

There  were  at  that  time  in  Venice,  solely  for 
comedies,  four  theatres — St.  Angelo,  St.  Cassan, 
St.  Luke,  and  St.  Giovan  Chrisostomo;  but  at 
whichever  Sacchi  performed,  that  one  was  always 
the  best  attended.  I  saw  him  for  the  first 
time  perform  in  Goldoni'*s  comedy,  called  "  The 
Thirty-two  Misfortunes  of  Harlequin;'^  he  was 
then  considerably  turned  of  seventy  years  of  age, 
but  when  he  had  his  Harlequin''s  jacket  and  mask 
on,  the  vivacity  of  his  manner  and  activity  would 
have  led  one  to  suppose  him  not  above  fifty  ; 
he  was  esteemed  a  great  wit,  full  of  bon-mot  and 
repartee:  he  was  allowed  to  have  the  power  of 
applying  the  thoughts  and  sayings  of  the  best 
dncient  and  modem  writers  extemporaneously, 
even  while  assuming  in  manner  and  tone  the  sim- 
plicity of  an  idiot :  nothing  seemed  to  come  amiss 
to  him,  and  he  was  justly  the  delight  of  the 
Venetians. 

Amongst  the  theatrical  pieces  of  the  Venetians, 
the  comedies  of  Four  Masques  are  the  most  en- 
tert^ing.  These  Four  Masques  are  —  Panta- 
loon, who  is  always  supposed  to  be  a  rich  old 
Venetian  merchant;  an  old  Dottore,  supposed  to 
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be  an  old  cunning  Bologna  lawyer;  Harlequin 
and  Brigella  are  two  natives  of  Bergamosco,  ser- 
vants ;  the  Brigella  ought  to  be  clever,  acute,  and 
witty, — a  knavish  intriguer;  and  the  performer 
of  this  part,  who  is  not  able  to  retort  with  quick- 
ness and  point  upon  every  subject  proposed,  is  not 
fit  to  represent  the  character. 

The  Harlequin  is  to  represent  (in  appearance) 
a  stupid,  clownish  fellow ;  but  under  the  mask 
of  stupidity,  he  should  possess  superlative  sharp- 
ness of  repartee,  to  answer  others  without  hesi- 
tation, and  put  the  most  puzzling  questions  to 
the  Doctor,  to  Pantaloon,  and  Brigella.  It  is  de- 
lightful to  hear  good  actors  of  those  characters, 
particularly  when  they  chance  to  be  in  the  hu- 
mour to  badger  each  other ;  and  as  the  dialogue 
in  some  of  those  plays  (Goldoni's  and  some  of 
Gozzi's  excepted)  is  spoken  mostly  impromptu, 
it  is  truly  astonishing.  Goldoni  was  a  charming 
writer ;  Voltaire  called  him  the  Painter  of  Nature ; 
his  muse  was  wonderfully  prolific ;  he  has  writ- 
ten, as  I  have  been  told,  above  one  hundred  plays, 
and  finished  his  dramatic  career  in  Paris  by  writing, 
when  he  was  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age,  a 
comedy  in  the  French  language. 

Another  popular  and  prolific  author  was  the  one 
I  have  just  mentioned,  Conte  Carlos  Gozzi,  a 
Venetian  nobleman.     I   saw  one  of  his  comedies. 
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which  had  been  translated  into  German,  perfonned 
at  Vienna ;  it  was  a  favourite  stock  piece  there  • 
indeed,  at  one  period,  Gozzi  was  the  rival  of 
Goldoni,  and  nearly  beat  him  from  the  field ;  he 
took  the  theatre  of  St.  Giovan  Chrisostomo,  and 
brought  forward  pieces  full  of  show  and  pagean- 
try. I  saw  his  Mostro  Turchino  (the  Blue  Mon- 
ster,) Le  Tre  Corve,  (the  Three  Crows),  L'Uccello 
Belvedere  (the  Beautiful  Bird),  &c.  all  pieces  of 
enchantment,  performed ;  there  was,  I  thought,  a 
great  deal  of  stage  eflFect  in  them :  but  his  chief 
dependence  at  that  period  was  upon  gorgeous  spec- 
tacle. He  appeared  to  go  upon  the  old  Spanish 
proverb,  that 

The  eye  never  grows  wise  ; 

All  hate  eyes, 

And  only  few  have  understanding. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  public  flocked  wherever  h» 
pieces  were  represented  ;  and,  for  a  length  of  time, 
Goldoni''s  regular  dramas  were  neglected. 

I  had  the  satisfaction,  many  times  and  oft  (not 
on  the  Rialto,  but  in  the  very  next  street  to  it), 
to  dine  in  company  with  the  veteran  Sacchi,  at 
the  house  of  his  Excellency  II  Conte  Fissani. 
Nothing  could  be  to  me  more  delightful  than  the 
innumerable  stories  and  anecdotes  with  which  this 
old  matf s    conversation    abounded ;    he    was    as 
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.  sprightly  as  a  boy,  full  of  good  humolir  aiid  good 
nature.  I  remember  one  day  he  told  us  a  story, 
that  a  short  time  previous,  he  was  passing  near 
the  church  of  St.  Giovanni,  with  a  nobleman  of 
very  singular  character,  who  was  of  very  obscure 
origin ;  but  his  father  having  made  an  immense 
fortune  in  the  Levant  trade,  purchased  an  estate 
and  barony  in  Friuli  for  his  son.  The  inordi- 
nate pride  of  this  novus  homo,  rendered  him  uni- 
versally ridiculous ;  but  he  was  much  flattered 
with  having  the  witty  Sacchi  in  his  train,  who- 
laughed  at  him  even  while  loading  him  with 
adulation. 

As  they  were  walking  along  one  day,  some 
priests,  carrying  the  host  to  a  dying  person, 
passed  them ;  every  one  in  the  street,  as  it  is  the 
custom  in  all  Roman  Catholic  countries,  fell  on  their 
knees,  with  their  heads  bare,  bowing  to  the  ground  ; 
amongst  the  rest,  the  J)roud  baron  knelt  with 
great  devotion ;  Sacchi,  who  was  close  to  him, 
only  took  his  hat  off,  and  slightly  inclined  his 
head  as  the  host  went  by,  and  did  not  go  on  his 
knees.  The  baron,  quite  shocked  at  this  apparent 
want  of  religion  and  respect,  exclaimed  with 
affected  humility,  "  Signor  Sacchi,  I  am  petrified ; 
to  a  poor  miserable  mortal  like  myself  you  pay 
every  obsequious  homage ;  yet  when  the  holy  host 
passed  you,  instead  of  prostrating  yourself  before 
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it,  you   only  made  a  slight  inclination  with  your 
head;' 

"  Very  true,  my  Lord,^  replied  Sacclii ;  "  I 
admit  the  fact,  but  the  host  must  not  be  made 
game  of,  and  that  makes  all  the  difference;' 

Sacchi  was  an  enthusiast  in  favour  of  his  art, 
and  its  professors  who  had  been  celebrated  be- 
fore his  time ;  and  was  always  particularly  pleased 
to  recount  any  anecdotes  which  might  redound 
to  the  credit  of  the  profession.  He  said  that 
the  celebrated  wit  and  harlequin,  Dominic,  was 
sometimes  admitted  to  the  high  honour  of  dining 
at  the  table  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  that  Tiberio 
Fiorelli,  who  invented  the  character  of  Sca^ 
ramouch,  had  been  the  amusing  compamon 
of  the  boyhood  of  the  same  great  monarch, 
and  that  from  him  Moliere  himself  had  learnt 
much. 

One  morning,  while  I  was  enjoying  myself  in 
all  the  delights  of  a  circle  so  gay  and  accomplished 
as  that  in  which  I  was  luckily  placed,  I  received  a 
visit  from  my  friend  and  patron  with  the  long  tail. 
He  came  to  tell  me  that  the  manager  of  the  theatre 
at  Brescia  was  in  Venice,  forming  a  company  to 
open  his  theatre  with  a  comic  opera  for  the 
ensuing  fair.  The  fair  at  Brescia  is  greatly  fre- 
quented from  all  parts  of  Italy,  by  all  descriptions 
of  mercantile  people ;    that  fair,  and  the  fair  of 
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Senegaglia,  in  the  Pope's  dominions  (where  Cs^^ 
talani  was  born,)  are  the  greatest  in  Italy.  My 
patron  proposed  to  introduce  me  to  the  mana* 
ger,  which  I  acceded  to,  and  had  an  interview 
with  him,  which  terminated  by  his  engaging  me 
as  his  tenor  singer.  He  agreed  to  pay  me  eighty 
Venetian  golden  ducats;  not  much,  to  be  sure;> 
the  time,  however,  to  be  employed  was  not  quite 
two  months,  and  those  too  in  the  summer  sea- 
soifc  But  the  engagement  had  advantages  besides 
peeiiniary  ones ;  I  was  delighted  to  find  that 
my  prima  donna  was  to  be  the  beautiful  Ortabella, 
my  Jlrst  and  great  Jhvourite,  My  patron^ 
Signer  Bertini  (the  manager),  and  I,  dined  to- 
gether, and  settled  the  engagement  over  our 
wine.  My  patron  and  the  manager  seemed  to  be 
old  cronies,  and  I  had  heard  much  of  Bertini 
myself,  for  he  had  gmned  a  good  deal  of  credit 
by  a  trick  which  he  ydayed  off  upon  a  celebrated 
singer  whom  he  had  engaged  to  perform  at  the 
last  fair,  in  a  grand  serious  opera ;  the  Signor 
deipanded  an  enormous  salary,  which  the  nobility 
of  Brescia  insisted  upon  it  should  be  given  to 
him,  and  Bertini  was  obliged  to  submit.  The 
expensive  Signor  never  performed  any  where  with- 
out receiving,  beyond  his  great  salary,  all  his  tra- 
velling expenses  (let  him  come  from  whatever  dis^ 
tance  he  would),    and  having,   during  his  stay^ 
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apartments  for  himself,  and  a  table  provided  fo7 
six  persons  ;  and  these  conditions  were  always  in- 
cluded in  the  Signor'*s  articles. 

In  pursuance  of  such  an  engagement,  he  arrived 
at  Brescia,  and  invited  three  friends  to  dine  with 
him ;  they  came :- — ^he  ordered  his  servants  to  let 
the  manager  know  that  he  was  ready  for  dinner, 
and  desired  it  might  be  put  down.  The  Signor's 
servant  returned,  and  said  that  there  was  no  dinner 
prepared ;  the  infuriated  performer  went  down 
stairs  to  the  manager,  and  inquired  why  his  dinner 
had  not  been  prepared  in  proper  time  ? — ^^  Sir,^ 
replied  the  manager,  "  you  gave  no  orders  about 
providing  dinner.'' 

"  How,  Sir,''  said  the  singer,  "  is  it  not  set  down 
in  my  articles,  that  you  are  to  provide  a  table  for 
six  persons  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly,  Sir,  such  is  my  agreement,  and 
I  do  not  deny  it ;  if  you  will  walk  into  the  dinner- 
room,"  (in  the  middle  of  which  stood  a  new  table,) 
'^  you  will  see  that  I  have  fulfilled  it  to  the  letter; 
there,  Sir,  is  your  table,  and  a  handsomer  piece  of 
furniture  for  its  purpose,  I  flatter  myself  you  never 
saw ;  and  you  will  find  that  it  accommodates  six 
with  the  greatest  convenience." 

"  The  table  is  extremely  good,"  quoth  the  singer, 
"  but  where  is  the  dinner^  Sir  ?" 

"  Oh  !"  replied  the  manager,  "  as  for  the  dinner. 
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that  I  Jcnow  nothing  about;  the  words  of  the 
engagement  are,  that  I  am  to  provide  you  a  table 
for  six  persons ;  I  not  only  have  provided  one,  but 
I  have  gone  beyond  my  bargain,  for  that  will  hold 
eiffht;  but  not  one  syllable  will  you  find  in  the 
articles  which  binds  me  to  find  you  either  eatables 
or  drinkables  ;  and  to  my  engagement  I  will  stick.*" 

"  Then,  Sir,  I  will  not  sing  at  your  theatre^ 
said  the  Signor. 

"  With  all  my  heart,  Signor,''  answered  Bertini ; 
*^  you  are  under  a  penalty  of  a  thousand  zecchinos 
if  you  do  not  fulfil  your  agreement ;  I  «hall  be 
'  ready  to  try  in  a  court  of  law,  whether  I  am  bound 
to  provide  food  for  you,  when  the  words  in  the 
articles  distinctly  are,  a  table  for  six  persons,  and 
nothing  more."  The  manager  stuck  to  his  point, 
and  the  enraged  musician  was  obliged  to  submit ; 
but  was  much  more  chagrined,  it  was  said,  at  the 
trick  so  successfully  played  upon  him,  than  at  the 
loss  of  the  dinner  to  which  he  thought  himself 
entitled. 

As  I  was  not  to  be  at  Brescia  before  the  third 
week  in  June,  I  determined  to  return  to  Padua  to 
spend  a  few  days  during  the  fair  of  St.  Anthony ; 
for  at  that  period  every  one  who  can  afford  it, 
resorts  thither  from  Venice;  so  that  during  the 
fair  time,  Padua,  which  I  found  so  dull,  is  crowded 
with  noble  Venetians,   who  vie  with  each  other  in 
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the  splendour  of  their  equipages.  A  Venetian 
nobleman^s  establishment  is  very  expensive,  as  he 
must  have  his  gondolas  and  gondoliers  in  Venice^ 
and  when  he  goes  to  his  country-house,  of  course  a 
land  equipage. 

I  was  exceedingly  amused  with  what  I  saw  in 
Padua;  and  amongst  the  Sights  which  possessed 
the  never-failing  charm  of  novelty,  were  races  on 
the  Corso  by  running  footmen,  whose  speed,  I 
think,  would  astonish  the  English  patrons  of  pedes- 
trianism.  I  found,  besides,  the  attraction  of  a 
charming  opera ;  and  above  all,  I  there  first  heard 
the  afterwards  celebrated  singer,  Crescentini.  I 
was  delighted.  David,  the  popular  tenor  of  his 
day,  I  remember,  performed  the  character  of  larba, 
the  Moorish  king,  in  the  opera  of  "  La  Didone 
abbandonata  ;"'  and  the  pnma  donna,  although  she 
sang  and  acted  extremely  well,  was,  since  the 
truth  must  be  told,  extremely  ugly.  At  the 
general  rehearsal  of  the  opera,  where  there  were 
numbers  of  people  assembled,  David  said,  what 
shewed  his  want  of  good  nature  and  gallantry. 
When  larba  is  introduced  to  Dido,  seated  on 
her  throne  to  receive  him,  his  confidant  asks  him, 
*'  Qual  ti  sembra,  O  Signor?^ — "  What  do  you 
think  of  her?''  larba  answers,  "  Superba  e  bella.**' 
— "  Proud  and  beautiful.*"  Instead  of  saying  this, 
David  substituted  the  following  ^agreeable  excla- 
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mation,  "  Superba  e  brutta !'' — "  Proud  and  ugly  !*' 
As^  Mathews  says,  "  it  made  a  great  laugh  at  the 
time ;''  but  David  was  much  blamed  for  his  attempt 
at  wit,  which  was  reckoned  extremely  gross,  parti- 
cularly as  the  lady's  homeliness  was  not  to  be  made 
a  joke  of. 

The  theatre  at  Padua  is  handsome  and  com- 
modious; it  has  two  superb  stone  staircases,  and 
five  rows  of  boxes.  During  the  fair,  there  was  a 
grand  room  open  for  gambling,  called  La  Sala 
di.  Ridotto,  where  immense  sums  were  won  and 
lost.  I  went  two  or  three  times  to  see  the  play, 
but  never  attempted  to  play  myself ;  the  bank  is 
generally  held  by  the  proprietors  of  the  theatre, 
who  gain  more  profit  by  ihat^  than  they  do  by 
either  their  operas  or  ballets. 

After  staying  in  these  scenes  of  gaiety  and  dis- 
sipation until  their  termination,  I  returned  to  my 
old  quarters  at  the  hotel  in  Venice,  where  I  found 
a  letter  from  my  father,  enclosing  a  letter  of  credit 
on  a  Venetian  banker,  together  with  a  letter  from 
Lord  Granard  to  Mr.  Strange,  the  English  resi_ 
dent  at  Venice,  which,  however,  was  of  no  use  to 
me,  since  Mr.  Strange  had  returned  to  London 
about  two  months  before  its  arrival. 

I  started  in  due  time  to  Brescia,  and  put  up  at 
the  sign  of  "  The  liobster,''  where  Bertini  came  to 
meet  me,  and  conducted  me  to  a  lodging  which  he 
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had  taken  for  me ;  it  was  a  second  floor  of  the 
house,  the  first  floor  of  which  was  occupied  by  La 
Bella  Ortabella  herself.  I  was  charmed  to  be  under 
the  same  roof  with  her,  and  it  was,  besides,  very 
convenient  for  me  to  practise  the  duets  and  con- 
certed pieces.  The  day  after  she  arrived  we  began 
our  rehearsals )  the  first  opera  was  "  II  Pittore 
Parigino ;"  the  music,  by  Cimarosa,  was  beautiful ; 
— the.  Painter  was  the  character  allotted  to  me ; — 
the  opera  pleased  very  much.  The  town  of  Brescia 
was  all  alive,  being  fair-time,  and  the  theatre  was 
crowded ;  it  was  a  very  splendid  building ;  the 
boxes,  of  which  there  were  five  tiers,  were  orna- 
mented with  glasses,  like  those  of  San  Carlo,  at 
Naples,  and  the  seats  in  the  pit  turned  up  in  the 
same  way  as  in  Padua.  Independently  of  a  very 
good  company  of  singers,  there  was  an  excellent, 
and  very  expensive  corps  de  ballet. 

The  proprietor,  who  was,  in  fact,  our  osten- 
sible manager,  was  a  most  celebrated  personage, 
II  Cavaliere  Manuel,  surnamed,  "  II  Cavaliere 
Prepotente  ;'•  a  man  of  inordinately  bad  character, 
and  implacable  in  his  revenge,  wherever  he  took 
oflence. — He  was  enormously  rich,  but  never  would 
pay  any  evitable  debt,  which,  in  some  degree, 
accounted  for  his  wealth ;  indeed,  it  was  at  the 
risk  of  life  that  any  body  pressed  him  for  money  ; 
— he  had  in  his  pay  a  set  of  Sicari  (assassins),  who 
wore  his  livery,   and  when  commanded  by  him» 
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wovdd  shoot  any  person  in  the  streets  at  noon-day ; 
— woe  to  the  man  marked  for  his  vengeance.  The 
dress  of  these  assassins,  who  were  mostly  moun- 
taineers from  his  own  estates,  consisted  of  scarlet 
breeches  and  waistcoats,  and  green  jackets, — their 
long  hair  was  tied  up  in  nets ;  they  wore  enormous 
whiskers,  and  large  cocked  hats  with  gold  buttons 
and  loops ;  in  their  belts  were  pistols,  carbines  at 
their  backs,  and  large  rdpiers  by  their  sides ;  and 
yet  those  ruffians  walked  the  streets  at  liberty,  and 
though  known  by  all  classes,  none  dare  molest  or 
take  notice  of  them.  The  Venetian  Senate,  whose 
subjects  they  were,  never  could  subdue  them, 
though  they  used  every  means  in  their  power  to 
do  so;  and  such  was  the  state  of  society  at  the 
period  of  which  I  speak,  that  there  was  scarcely  a 
noble  firescian  who  had  not  a  set  of  them  in  his 
service,  and  rarely  a  week  passed  without  an  assas- 
sination. 

While  I  was  there,  one  of  these  fellows  walked 
up  to  a  coflPee-house,  tapped  a  gentleman  on  the 
shoulder,  and  begged  of  him  to  stand  aside ;  he 
then  levelled  his  carbine  at  a  person  who  was 
sitting  on  a  bench  at  the  coffee-house  door,  and 
shot  him  dead  on  the  spot ;  yet  no  one  had  suffi- 
cient courage  to  secure  the  murderer,  who  with 
the  greatest  sang  Jrmd  walked  unmolested  to  the 
church  of  the  Jesuits,  della  Grazzie,  where  he  was 
in  perfect  security. 
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Unfortunately  for  me,  this  Cavalier  Manuel  made 
proposals  to  the  prima  donna,  La  Ortabella,  which 
she  had  the  courage  to  reject.  He  attributed  her 
coolness  to  a  partiality  which  he  suspected  she 
had  for  me ;  and  told  her,  that  her  refusal  of  the 
honour  he  offered  of  his  protection,  was  owing 
to  her  preference  of  a  vulgar  singer,  and  swore 
that  my  interference  should  be  the  worst  act  of  my 
life.  She  told  me  this,  and  felt  alarmed  for  my 
safety.  A  foolish  frolic  increased  his  hatred  to- 
wards me. 

One  day,  looking  at  the  frolic  and  fun  going 
forward  in  the  Fiera,  with  three  or  four  of  the 
opera  singers,  I  saw  a  Neapolitan  mountebank, 
moun.ed  on  a  stage,  holding  forth  to  the  crowd, 
telling  their  fortunes ; — "  Egad  !*"  said  I  to  my 
companions,  "  I  have  a  mind  to  ask  the  mountebank 
a  question  which  concerns  us  all :"  they  entreated 
me  to  do  so.  I  accordingly  made  ray  way  to  the 
rostrum,  slipped  half  a  silver  ducat  into  the  mounte- 
bank's hand,  and  said  to  him,  "  Most  potent  astro- 
loger, my  companions  and  myself,  convinced  of  your 
great  science,  are  anxious  that  you  should  resolve 
the  question  I  shall  put  to  you."' 

The  mountebank  pocketed  the  half  ducat,  and 
with  becoming  gravity  desired  me  to  state  the  case. 

"  The  question  is,''  said  I,  "  one  which  we,  per- 
formers of  the  theatre  in  Brescia,  are  most  anxious 
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to  get  answered  :  it  is,  whether  the  proprietor  will 
pay  us  our  salaries  when  they  become  due  ?" 

The  mountebank  repUed,  "  Not  one  sou,  if  he 
can  help  it.'' 

I  left  him,  and  told  my  companions  the  prognos- 
tication, which  they  thought  it  extremely  probable 
would  be  verified  :  this  trifling  circumstance  was,  of 
course,  repeated  by  some  of  my  good  friends,  to  his 
Excellency,  who  was  weak  enough  to  take  it  as  an 
offence,  and  told  Bertini,  that  were  it  not  to  stop 
the  performance  of  the  theatre,  he  would  annihilate 
me  forthwith;  but  that,  at  all, events,  a  day  of 
retribution  should  come  ere  lonff. 

My  friend  Bertini  came  and  told  me  this,  and 
advised  me  to  be  upon  my  guard  whenever  I  went 
out.  I  went  to  wait  upon  Signor  Conte  Momelo 
Lana,  the  gentleman  to  whom  Signora  Benetti 
had  given  me  a  letter  of  recommendation,  and  told 
him  what  had  passed,  and  the  danger  I  thought  I 
had  to  dread.  He  said  he  believed,  from  the  well- 
known  implacable  temper  of  my  enemy,  that  I  had 
every  thing  to  fear ;  *'  but,*"  said  he,  "  Manuel 
must  know  that  you  are  under  my  protection ;  and 
I  assure  you,  that  if  he  assassinates  you^  I  will 
revenge  you,''''  I  thanked  the  Count  for  his  kind 
intentions,  but  told  him  I  would  rather  not  trouble 
hun,  and  that  I  thought  the  best  thing  I  could  do, 

was  to  beat  a  retreat. 

s 
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The  Count  said,  I  must  be  cautious  how  I  did 
thaty  for  if  he  got  a  scent  of  my  intention,  he  would 
order  his  Sicari  to  despatch  me.     "  There  is  but  one 
thing  you  can  do,"  said  he,  "  to  get  out  of  his  reach : 
and  I  will  give  you  every  aid  to  accomplish  it  :— 
the  grand  ballet  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  which  is  now 
performing,  lasts  an  hour  and  a  half  at  least,  and 
is  played  after  the  first  act  of  the  opera ;  immedi- 
ately before  the  ballet  commences,  go  to  your  room, 
change  the  coat  and  waistcoat  in  which  you  perform, 
and  put  on  your  own;  then  lock  your  door,  put 
your  pelisse   over  you,   watch  yoiu:    opportunity 
while  they  are  in  the  bustle  of  preparing  the  ballet, 
slip  out  at  the  door  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  street  you  will  find  my  travelling 
carriage  ready ;    my  servant  Stephano  shall  accom-. 
pany  you  till  he  places  you  safe  in  Verona ;  once 
tliere^  you  are  out  of  the  reach  of  Manuel  and  his 
assassins  ;  there  he  has  no  power  to  harm  you.     I 
will  give  you  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  my 
intimate  friend  and  relation,  the  Count  Bevi  Acqua, 
who  has  interest   sufficient  to  render  you    every 
service ;  he  is  a  worthy  man,  and  a  great  patron  of 
the  arts."     He  then  ofiered  to  accommodate  me 
with  the  loan  of  money,  which  I  refused,  as  I  had 
my  father'^s  remittance  untouched,  which  was  most 
ample  for  all  my  present  wants. 

It  was  agreed  that  I  should  put  his  excellent 
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project  into  execution  the  next  night;  he  wrote 
me  the  letter  for  the  Marquis  Bevi  Acqua,  and  the 
next  evening  I  followed  his  directions  implicitly,  got 
to  the  end  of  the  street,  found  the  faithful  Stephano, 
and,  as  fast  as  the  horses  could  carry  us  on  an. 
excellent  road,  at  full  speed,  escaped  from  Brescia 
and  its  threatened  perils.  I  was  full  of  terror  till  we 
got  a  few  miles  distant ;  we  found  horses  ready  at 
the  first  stage,  and  did  not  stop  till  we  arrived  at 
Desenzano,  on  the  Lago  di  Garda,  where  we  were 
beyond  all  dread  of  pursuit.  I  managed  to  send  a 
small  bundle  of  clothes  the  evening  before  I  quitted 
Brescia  to  Stephano,  which  he  put  into  his  master's 
carriage;  my  trunks  I  left  behind  me,  and  requested 
my  kind  friend.  Count  Momolo  Lana,  to  send  them 
immediately  after  me  to  Verona,  gave  him  the 
amount  of  what  I  had  to  pay  for  my  lodgings,  and 
begged  him  to  write  me  an  account  of  the  sensation 
my  escape  made,  and  to  give  every  piublicity  to  the 
reasons  why  I  quitted  the  place :  I  also  left  with 
him  a  letter  to  deliver  to  my  kind  and  friendly 
Signora  Ortabella,  expressing  the  great  regret  I  felt 
in  quitting  her,  and  hoping  that  we  should  soon 
meet  on  safer  ground  than  Brescia,  where  a  man  ran 
the  risk,  if  only  commonly  attentive  to  a  woman,  of 
having  half  a  dozen  bullets  put  into  his  body. 

I  arrived  safe  at  Verona,  which  I  thought  rather 
fortunate,  as  the   greatest  part  of  the  road  from 
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Desenzano  was  infested  by  numerous  banditti.  I 
scarcely  travelled  a  quarter  of  a  mile  without  se^ng 
a  little  wooden  cross  stuck  by  the  road  nde,  at  a 
mark  that  some  one  had  been  murdered  on  the  spot. 
I  put  up  at  the  sign  of  the  Due  Tori,  and  the  day 
after  my  arrival  hired  a  pair  of  horses,  to  take  the 
Count  Lana's  carriage  and  his  faithful  Stephano 
back  to  Brescia.  On  the  third  day  of  my  residence 
in  Verona,  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Count, 
together  with  my  trunks: — ^he  mentioned  in  his 
letter,  that  on  the  night  of  my  departure,  when  the 
ballet  was  over,  and  the  second  act  of  the  opera 
Just  about  to  beg^,  the  greatest  confusion  previdle^ 
amongst  the  performers ;  they  searched  every  where 
for  me,  sent  to  my  lodgings,  where  of  course  they 
could  obtain  no  information,  but  they  had  not  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  my  flight :  an  apology  was 
necessarily  made  from  the  stage  to  the  public,  stating 
that  I  was  not  to  be  found;  and,  perforce,  the 
opera  was  acted,  omitting  the  scenes  in  which  I  was 
concerned. 

Immediately  afterwards,  my  friend  the  Count, 
caused  the  letter  I  had  written,  (explaining  the  rea- 
sons for  my  departure,  and  stating  all  that  Count 
Manuel  had  told  Bertini,  of  his  intention  to  anni- 
hilate me),  to  be  printed  and  widely  drculated.  In 
his  letter  to  me,  he  mentioned,  that  he  had  a  double 
motive  for  thus  effectually  giving  publicity  to  my 
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case ;  ih  the  first  place,  he  was  anxious  to  exculpate 
me  with  the  public,  for  brealpng  my  engagement ; 
and  in  the  second,  his  object  was,  to  deter  my 
enemy  from  following  up  his  revengeful  threats, 
for  that  if  any  serious  mischance  should  befal  me, 
the  world  would,  after  such  an  exposition,  naturally 
conclude  him  to  be  the  author  of  it,  and  that  he 
would  consequently  become  responsible.  He  added, 
that  the  public  considered  me  perfectly  justified  in 
my  conduct. 

Count  Manuel,  when  the  affair  became  known, 
publicly  denied  ever  having  had  any  intention  to 
injure  me ;  but  those  who  knew  him,  weighing  his 
general  character  in  the  scale  opposite  to  that  in 
which  they  placed  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
fully  and  clearly  detailed  as  they  had  been,  believed 
neither  his  assertions  nor  asseverations  upon  this 
point.  I  was,  however,  thank  God,  out  of  his 
reach  before  his  virtue  was  put  to  the  proof;  the 
circumstance  was  talked  of  all  over  Italy,  but, 
in  justice  to  myself,  I  ought  to  say,  that  I  never 
heard  of  any  blame  attaching  to  me  for  my  conduct. 
In  due  season,  after  my  arrival  at  Verona,  I 
waited  upon  the  Marquis  of  Bevi  Acqua  to  dehver 
my  letter  of  introduction.  I  found  him  at  home 
in  his  magnificent  house;  he  received  me  with 
.marked  k'mdness,  and  did  me  the  honour  to  intro- 
duce me  to  his  lady  and  three  of  her  lovely  daugh- 
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ters.  The  letter  explained  the  particulars  of  my 
story,  and  the  Marquis  invited  me  the  next  evening 
to  a  concert  at  his  house.  Of  course  I  accepted 
the  invitation.  I  found  an  elegant  assemblage  of 
the  first  people  of  Verona.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening,  I  sang  two  songsj  and  accompanied  myself 
on  the  piano-forte,  and  the  company  seemed  pleased 
with  me.  The  story  of  my  escape  from  Brescia,  and 
its  half-romantic  cause,  had  created  no  small  share 
of  interest  for  me;  and  when  I  waited  on  the 
Marquis  the  next  morning,  I  found  that  he  and 
the  Marchioness  had  planned  a  public  concert  for 
me  under  their  patronage.  I  was  introduced  by 
them  to  Signor  Barbella,  the  first  piano-fortist 
and  composer  in  Verona,  who  was  directed  by 
the  Marquis  to  engage  the  concert-room  and  per- 
formers for  me;  all  which  he  did  with  economy 
and  punctuality. 

The  Marquis  told  me  he  was  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Shakspeare,  particularly  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  and  took  me  to  see  the  tomb  of  Juliet. 
Indeed,  the  people  of  Verona  are  very  proud  of 
recounting  the  history  of  those  ill-fated  lovers,  and 
taking  foreigners  to  see  their  resting  place.  I  felt 
great  delight  in  visiting  the  spot.  Juliet^s  tomb 
was  in  the  church  of  St.  Permo  Magiani ;  its  sides 
were  a  good  deal  mutilated,  as  strangers  who  visit 
it  are  in  the  habit  of  breaking  ofi^  pieces  to  keep 
as  relics. 
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Verona,  though  not  very  krge^  is  a  rery  hand- 
some city;  th^  streets  are  wide,  and  generally 
wdl  built.  Sacehi  and  his  company  of  comedians 
were  performing  at  the  amphitheatre,  said  to  have 
been  erected  by  Vitruvius.  The  arena  of  Verona 
is  a  stupendous  fabric;  forty-five  rows  of  marble 
steps  surround  it ;  they  will  hold  twenty  thousand 
people,  commodiously  seated:  in  the  centre  of 
this  place,  in  the  summer,  there  are  plays  which 
are  acted  by  day-light;  a  temporary  theatre  is 
erected,  which  is  taken  down  every  winter ;  there 
are  no  boxes ;  the  ^closed  space  forms  an  immense 
pit,  with  chairs,  where  the  fashionable  and  better 
sort  of  the  audience  are  seated ;  the  second  best 
places  are  on  the  steps,  twelve  or  fourteen  deep, 
railed  off  from  the  rest  of  the  steps ;  the  seats  are 
all  of  naked  marble,  and  the  whole  is  in  the  open 
air.  This  immense  building,  and  the  Coliseum  at 
Rome,  are  the  two  most  stupendous  fabrics  I  ever 
beheld. 

There  was  no  city  in  Italy  of  its  size,  at  the  time 
I  visited  it,  which  could  boast  of  so  many  good 
musical  amateurs,  vocal  and  instrumental,  as  Verona. 
Signor  Barbella  promised  to  take  me  to  a  concert, 
performed  by  one  family  only;  to  my  very  great 
surprise  he  took  me  to  gaol,  and  introduced  me  to  the 
gaoler.  We  were  shewn  into  an  apartment  elegantly 
furnished,  and  after  we  had  taken  our  coffee  and 
chasse^  had  really  an  excellent  concert;  the  per- 
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formars  were,  the  gaoler^  who  played  the  double 
bass;  his  two  eldest  sons,  first  and  second  violin; 
a  third  the  violoncello ;  his  youngest  son,  the  viola; 
one  of  his  daughters  presided  at  the  harpsichord, 
and  his  two  youngest  daughters  executed  scHne  airs 
and  duets  extremely  well.  They  had  good  voices, 
and  sang  like  true  artists :  the  whole  of  this  gifted 
family  were  amateurs;  the  young  men  were  in 
different  trades,  but  had  they  been  obliged  to  live 
by  mu»c,  they  could  in  my  opinion  have  success- 
fully adopted  it  as  a  profession  in  any  part  of  Italy, 
They  were  all  enthusiasts  and  excellent  performers, 
and  extremely  courteous  in  their  behaviour ;  and  I 
returned  to  my  hotel,  after  having  supped  with 
them,  much  gratified  by  the  jdeasant  evening  I  had 
passed,  though  it  was  in  prison. 

The  Sunday  following  this  exhibition  was  ap- 
pointed for  my  concert,  and  the  room,  owing  to  the 
popularity  and  interest  of  the  Marquis  and  Mar- 
chioness, was  crowded ;  Signer  Barbella  conducted 
the  performance ;  Signor  Salinbeni  was  first  violin  ; 
and^  luckily,  Signora  Chiavaci,  a  very  good  singer, 
was  passing  through  Verona  on  her  way  to  the 
theatre  at  Bergamo  at  the  time,  and  being  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Signor  Barbella,  at  his  request,  she 
agreed  to  stop  a  day  and  sing  at  my  concert,  which 
she  did  gratuitously,  and  was  much  and  deservedly 
applauded. 
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/  The  nett  receipts  of  this  concert  were  71  zee- 
chinos  (about  30/.  British  )  ;  in  addition  to  which, 
the  Marquis  made  me  a  special  present  for  his  own 
ticket.  I  was  now  Mgh  in  spirits,  and  not  low  in 
cash  ;  and,  as  good  fortune  never  comes  alone,  on 
the  morning  after  my  concert,  I  received  a  letter, 
forwarded  from  Brescia  to  me,  from  Signor  Giani, 
the  manager  of  Treviso,  offering  me  an  engagement 
for  six  weeks,  at  50  zecchinos,  which  I  accepted, 
and  promised  to  be  in  Treviso  in  three  days  after 
the  date  of  my  answer. 

I  waited  upon  my  worthy  friends,  the  Marquis 
and  Marchioness  of  Bevi  Acqua,  to  take  my  leave 
of  them,  and  parted  from  them  with  grateful  regret; 
they  were  all  affability  and  condescension :  indeed, 
I  liked  every  thing  about  them,  except  their  name, 
to  which,  Bevi  Acqua,  (in  English,  Drhikwater^) 
at  no  period  of  my  life  could  I  bring  myself  to  be 
partial,  although  there  are  several  very  estimable 
persons  so  called  in  England  at  this  present  moment. 
The  Marquis  gave  me  a  letter  to  Signora  Marcello, 
a  Venetian  lady  of  consideration,  who, resided  at 
Treviso,  whose  husband  was  a  noble  Venetian,  and 
a  descendant  of  the  celebrated  composer  of  sacred 
music,  Benedetto  Marcello.  Before  I  set  off,  I 
went  and  took  leave  of  the  musical  gaoler,  and  his 
harmonious  family ;  and  having  made  all  due 
preparation  for  my  departure,  hired  a  valet,  and 
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istarted  for  Vicenza,  where  I  supped  and  slept.  In 
the  morning,  I  walked  about  the  city,  which  I 
found  extremely  neat  and  pretty,  and  the  country 
about  it  very  beautiful.  After  breakfast,  I  set  <^ 
■  for  Treviso,  and  was  delighted  by  the  appearance 
of  the  elegant  villas  which  surround  it,  belonging 
to  noble  Venetians,  who,  during  the  theatrical  season, 
pass  their  vendemmias  there,  and  have  what  they 
call  their  cuganas  (e.  e.  revelries). 

Treviso  itself,  during  this  period,  is  crowded 
with  people  of  less  exalted  rank  from  Venice, 
which  is  within  a  few  miles;  and,  as  the  canals 
at  Venice  are  at  certain  periods  very  offenave,  every 
one  who  can,  quits  it  for  Padua  or  Treviso. 

I  found  engaged,  as  prima  donna  at  Treviso, 
the  celebrated  Clementina  Bagliona  (to  whom  I  had 
been  introduced  at  Pisa  by  Signor  Viganoni) ;  and 
for  the  first  buflPo,  her  sister's  husband,  Signor 
Pozzi,  who,  when  at  Rome,  met  with  the  kind 
treatment  from  his  patron  and  friend,  the  Roman 
Abbe,  which  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  de- 
scribe. 

The  theatre  was  crowded  every  night,  and  the 
opera,  as  well  as  the  ballets,  gave  great  satisfaction. 
I  waited  upon  her  Excellency  La  Signora  Marcello^ 
and  delivered  my  letter  of  introduction  given  me 
by  the  Marquis  Bevi  Acqua.  She  gave  me  an 
invitation  to  her  morning  concerts,  where  I  met 
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all  the  beau  monde  of  Trefviso,  and  passed  many 
delightful  hours.  In  that  very  house,  many  years 
afterwards,  lived  my  lamented  friend  the  late  Mrs. 
Billington,  who  has  described  to  me  the  period  of 
her  residence  in  it,  as  the  most  miserable  of  her 
existence. 

At  one  of  Madame  Marcello^s  concerts,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  greatest  reputed  dilet- 
tante singer  in  Europe,  La  Signora  Teresa  de  Petris. 
Nor  was  her  reputation  higher  than  her  merits ;  she 
had  one  of  the  finest  voices  I  ever  heard,  combined 
with  great  science  and  expresdon:  in  addition  to 
this,  she  was  very  beautiful,  and  had  about  her 
all  the  Venetian  fascination.  She  married  a  noble 
Venetian,  II  Signor  Veniera,  but,  for  some  reason, 
was  separated  from  him.  Her  cavaliere  servente 
was  Count  Vidiman,  a  handsome  and  rich  young 
nobleman,  who  resided  at  Venice,  and  who  was 
devoted  to  music  and  to  her.  He  was  also  a  great 
protector  of  the  composer  Anfossi,  and  so  attached 
to  his  music,  that  he  would  scarcely  listen  to  any 
other.  He  had  fixed  a  performance  to  take  place 
at  Venice  the  beginning  of  Lent ;  an  oratorio  com- 
posed expressly  for  her  Excellency  La  Signora  de 
Petris,  by  Anfossi,  was  to  be  performed  at  Count 
Pepoli's  private  theatre.  The  Count  called  upon 
me  one  morning,  and  said,  "  La  Signora  de  Petris 
wishes  that  you   should  perform  in  the  oratorio 
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with  her.    If  you  think  it  worth  your  cousidemtioii^ 
I  offer  you  an  engagement  for  four  months.**^ 

I  was  elated  at  the  proposition,  and  accepted  his 
offer.  I  was  to  be  at  his  command  for  four  months^ 
to  remain  during  that  period  at  Venice,  and  to 
accept  of  no  public  engagement  whatever.  I  could 
not  have  met  with  any  thing  so  pleasing,  as  my 
delight  was  Venice,  and  its  amusements  were  con- 
genial to  my  taste  and  time  of  life. 

We  were  now  within  a  few  nights  of  closing  the 
theatre  at  Treviso,  and  Coimt  Vidiman  and  Signora 
de  Petris  were  going  to  Udina,  the  capital  of  Friuli, 
where  he  had  large  estates ;  and  afterwards  to  spend 
a  month  or  six  weeks  with  his  mother,  the  old 
Countess,  with  whom  La  Signora  de  Petris  was  a 
great  favourite.  The  Count  having  heard  me  ex- 
press a  wish  to  visit  Parma,  said,  he  thought  that 
the  time  he  should  be  absent  at  Udina  would  be  the 
most  convenient  whereat  to  satisfy  ray  curiosity; 
and  besides,  I  then  might  have  a  chance  of  uniting 
profit  with  pleasure^  as  the  Arch-duchess,  who  was 
a  lover  of  music,  and  a  fine  performer  herself,  gave 
great  encouragement  to  musical  artists  who  visited 
her  court,  and  her  private  band  was  esteemed  the 
choicest  and  best  in  Italy.  The  Count  procured  me 
a  letter  of  recommendation  to  Her  Royal  Highness 
from  II  Signor  Cavaliere  Giustiniani,  who  had  been 
at  the  court  of  Parma,  Ambassador  from  the  Vene- 
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ttan  State,  and  while  there,   was  in  the  highest 
favour. 

I  set  ofF  post  for  the  city  of  Modena,  on  my  way 
to  Parma ;  and  on  my  arrival  there,  at  the  door  of 
the  post-house,  recognised  Fochetti,  the  bass  singer, 
who  had  performed  with  me  when  I  was  so  much 
younger  in  Dublin.  I  made  myself  known  to  him, 
and  it  was  an  agreeable  surprise  to  us  both  to  meet 
where  we  So  little  expected  it.  I  passed  a  pleasant 
evening  with  him  at  the  inn,  talking  of  old  times, 
and  Ireland ;  he  told  me  he  had  retired  from  the 
stage,  with  a  sufficient  fortune  to  enable  him  to  re- 
main in  his  native  city  oi  Modena,  where  he  held  the 
situation  of  first  bass  singer  at  the  reigning  Duke's 
Royal  Chapel. 

At  an  early  hour  the  next  morning,  he  called  upop 
me  to  shew  me  what  was  worth  seeing.  Modena 
stands  twenty  miles  west  of  Bologna,  and  twenty- 
eight  east  of  Parma.  It  is  curious  enough,  although 
perhaps  generally  known,  that  carrier  pigeons  are 
constantly  used  here  for  the  conveyance  of  letters. 
It  is  said  that  this  custom  had  its  origin  in  Hirtius 
the  consul,  who  adopted  the  use  of  them  while  Decius 
Brutus  was  besieged  by  Marc  Antony. 

Fochetti  took  me  to  see  the  Ducal  Palace.  I 
thought  it  very  superb.  In  it  are  a  number  of  very 
fine  paintings,  particularly  a  nativity  by  Correggio. 
The  inhabitants  of  Modena  are  not  a  little  vain  in 
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having  to  boast  that  the  divine  poet  Tasso  was  a 
native  of  their  city.  Of  the  churches,  those  of  St. 
Domingo  and  the  Jesuits  are  the  worthiest  of  notice ; 
we  went  also  to  view  the  College  of  St.  Carlo  Bremeo, 
in  which  upwards  of  one  hundred  noblemen  are 
educated.  Most  of  the  houses  in  the  city  have 
porticoes,  and  covered  walks;  their  chief  trade,  I 
understood,  consisted  in  masks,  which  they  are  fa- 
mous for  making,  and  export  in  great  numbers. 

But  to  proceed : — After  seeing  the  sights,  I  took 
an  affectionate  leave  of  my  old  friend ;  I  confess 
that  the  parting  made  me  quite  melancholy,  and 
brought  to  my  mind  the  happy  days  I  had  passed 
with  him  at  my  father^s  house,  vhere  he  was  a  c6n- 
stant  and  welcome  guest.  However,  I  dissi{iated 
miy  care  by  travelling,  and  about  six  in  the  evening 
got  sight  of  the  city,  so  famous  for  its  truffles  and 
its  cheese  (of  which,  by  the  way,  not  one  morsel  is 
made  in  Parma,  for  what  are  called  Parmesan 
cheeses  are  made  at  Piacenza  and  I^odi) ;  and  was 
set  down  at  the  Osteria  di  Gallo,  where  I  took  up 
my  residence. 

In  the  morning,  I  was  informed  that  Her  Royal 
Highness  the  Arch-duchess  was  at  her  villa  at 
Colorao,  a  few  miles  from  town.  I  therefore  hired 
a  carriage,  and  proceeded  thither ;  I  was  struck  mth 
the  magnificence  of  the  palace,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  grounds,  as  I  approached  the  end  of  my  journey ; 
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which  having  achieved,  I  announced  myself  to  Her 
Royal  Highnesses  Chamberlain,  and  informed  him 
that  I  came  to  Colomo  to  present  Her  Royal  High- 
ness with  some  letters  from  Treviso ;  the  Chamber- 
lain conducted  me  immediately  to  Her  Royal  High- 
nesses presence.  I  found  her  in  her  billiard-room, 
playing  with  some  of  her  suite,  (amongst  whom  were 
the  favourite  musicians  belonging  to  her  band,)  and 
without  appearing  to  possess  the  smallest  pride, 
putting  every  person  completely  at  his  ease  by  her 
fasdnating  condescension.  She  seemed  in  perfect 
good  humour  with  her  game,  at  which  she  appeared 
a  great  proficient. 

'After  it  was  concluded,  she  came  up  to  me,  in- 
quired most  kindly  after  II  Cavaliere  Giustiniani^ 
oonversed  with  me  for  some  time  about  Naples  par- 
ticularly, and  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  seen  her  sister, 
the  Queen  of  Naples.  I  repUed  that  I  had  had  the 
honour  of  singing  before  Her  Majesty  at  Posilipo. 
*'  Had  you  ?^  said  Her  Royal  Highness ;  "  then 
you  shall  also  sing  before  her  sister  at  Colomo. 
Remain  here  a  few  days,  if  you  have  time  to  spare^ 
and  we  will  have  a  little  music.**'  She  then  left 
the  billiard-room,  and  desired  Count  Palavacini, 
her  Chamberlain,  to  introduce  me  to  the  gentlemen 
of  her  private  band ;  they  were  all  great  favourites 
with  her.  I  dined  with  them,  and  they  were  par- 
ticularly  attentive  to  me^  and  had  an  excellent  table 
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.kept  for  them,  covered  with  the  best  viands  and 
choicest  wines.  I  paid  my  respects  to  the  Burgundy, 
which,  to  be  sure,  was  delicious. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  concert,  which  Her 
Boyal  Highness,  attended  by  several  Ladies  of  the 
Court,  honoured  with  her  presence.  She  was  per- 
fectly affable  to  all  the  professors  in  the  orchestra, 
and  presided  herself  at  the  piano-forte ;  the  whole 
band  was  worthy  of  its  reputation.  If  there  were 
any  superiority  amongst  them,  in  my  opinion,  it  was 
in  the  French  horns,  played  by  two  brothers  (whose 
names  I  have  forgotten) ;  such  tones  I  never  heard 
from  the  instrument  as  those  which  they  produced, 
in  a  duet  they  played. 

I  sang  Sarti's  rondo  of  "  Teco  resti,  anima  mia,^ 
and  accompanied  myself  on  the  piano-forte.  Her 
Royal  Highness  did  me  the  honour  to  approve,  and 
asked  me  who  was  my  instructor ;  when  I  mentioned 
Aprile,  she  said  that  I  certainly  had  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  best  of  singing-masters. 

At  ten  o^clock  the  concert  finished,  and  I  retired 
to  supper  with  the  rest  of  the  professors ;  and  in  the 
morning,  two  gentlemen  of  the  band  took  me  in  a 
court  carriage  to  see  some  of  the  beauties  of  the 
neighbourhood.  At  twelve  o'clock  we  attended  Her 
Royal  Highness  at  the  billiard  table,  where  she 
appeared  in  a  morning  dress,  with  a  large  apron 
before  her,  with  pockets,  in  which  she  kept  a  quan- 
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tity  of  ffllver  coin;  she  always  played  for  some 
trifling  stake,  and  was  very  anxious  to  be  the  winner. 
She  asked  me  if  I  was  fond  of  billiards,  and  if  I 
played ;  I  s^d  I  had  always  been  partial  to  it. 
**  Come,''  ^d  she,  "  you  shall  try  a  game  with 
me :"  I  had  the  honour  of  doing  so,  but  Her  Royal 
Highness  beat  me  hollow. 

She  'possessed  a  very  fine  person,  very  tall,  and 
rather  large ;  her  features  were  masculine,  but  still 
there  was  a  likeness  between  her  and  her  sisters,  the 
QueeQS  of  France  and  Naples.  But  I  was  told  by 
Count  Palavacini,  that  she  was  much  more  like  her 
mother,  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  than  either  of 
them.  The  Arch-duke  of  Parma,  her  husband, 
and  herself,  were  upon  good  terms,  but  seldom 
together ;  either  of  them  had  pursuits  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  other's  taste :  she,  a  clever  acute 
woman,  was  fond  of  pleasure ;— on  the  contrary,  he 
was  esteemed  very  weak,  a  great  bigot,  and  half  a 
madman ;  his  chief  amusement  and  delight  was,  at 
different  periods  of  the  year,  accompanied  by  some 
of  the  favourite  noblemen  of  his  court,  to  go  every 
step  of  the  way  on  foot,  to  the  different  cities  and 
towns  of  his  dukedom;  to  visit  the-  different 
churches,  and  hang  up  tapestry ;  and  this  too,  let 
the  distance  be  what  it  would  from  his  capital.  He 
was  said  never  to  be  happy  but  in  a  church,  mounted 
on  a  ladder,  with  a  hammer  in  his  hand.     This 
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mania  was  spoken  of  in  all  parts  of  Italy,  insomuch, 
'  that  he  was  nick-named  the  Royal  Upholsterer ;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  this  strange  propensity,  he  was 
thought  harmless  and  good-natured. 

I  stoj^)ed  a  week  at  Colomo,  where  there  was 
music  every  night,  and  had  great  pleasure  in  hear, 
ing  the  Arch-duchess's  performance.  On  my  taking 
leave  of  Her  Royal  Highness,  she  gave  me  a  rouleau 
of  fifty  zecchinos,  and  a  beautiful  little  enamelled 
watch,  set  round  with  small  diamonds,  and  a  gold 
chain ;  on  my  kissing  her  hand  for  her  liberality 
and  condescending  kindness,  she  was  pleased  to 
compliment  me,  and  wished  me  every  success.  \ 
took  my  dutiful  leavj^  of  her,  and  bade  adieu  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  orchestra,  whose  kindness  and 
attention  were  so  marked  during  my  delightful  stay 
at  Colomo. 

I  returned  to  Parma,  and  the  Grand  Theatre 
not  being  open  for  representations,  I  got  permission 
the  next  morning  to  see  it.  I  was  much  pleased 
at  having  an  opportunity  of  viewing  so  fine  an 
edifice,  it  being  much  larger  than  the  theatre  of 
St.  Carlo  at  Naj)les ;  or,  indeed,  than  any  other  in 
Europe.  There  was  a  small  theatre  open  at  the 
time,  where  plays  were  representing.  I  went  one 
evening  to  see  Goldoni"*s  Comedy  of  "  II  Padre  di 
Famiglia.'*'*  The  celebrated  Petronio'^s  acting  of  the 
Father,  was  a  fine  performance.     The  house  was 
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crowded,  and  some  very  beautiful  women  graced 
the  boxes.  The  next  day,  at  the  cathedral  (one 
of  the  finest  in  Europe),  I  heard  a  mass  of  Jomelli'^43 
chaunted;  thei  singers  and  band  were  numerous 
and  excellent.  I  remained  two  days  longer  there, 
seeing  what  was  worth  viewing,  and  then,  without 
delay  on  the  road,  posted  to  Bologna,  and  took  up 
my  abode  at  my  old  friend  Fasserini'^s,  who  was  as 
kind  as  ever  to  me. 

While  at  Bologna,  Signor  Tambourini,  the  great 
theatrical  broker,  offered  me  two  engagements  for 
the  autumn  and  carnival;  one  for  Barcelona  in 
Spain,  and  the  other  for  Warsaw ;  both  of  which  I 
was  obliged  to  decline  on  acf^^unt  of  my  engage- 
ment at  Venice,  to  which  place  I  shortly  proceeded; 
and,  in  a  few  days,  the  Count  Vidiman,  and  La 
Signora  de  Petris,  returned  thither  from  Udina.  It 
was  then  the  month  of  October,  all  the  theatres 
open,  and  the  Piazza  St.  Marc  in  all  its  revelry, 
crowded  with  masks,  &c.  &c.  I  paid  my  respects 
to  the  Count  and  the  Lady ;  the  Count  desired  I 
should  quit  my  Hotel,  and,  for  the  term  of  my  stay 
at  Venice,  reside  at  the  house  of  La  Signora  de 
Petris,  where  he  sd^d  it  would  be  more  comfortable 
and  economical  for  me.  I  had  an  excellent  apart- 
ment there;  she  kept  a  table  which  would  have 
gratified  Apicius  himself.  Count  Vidiman  had  an 
elegant  Casino  in  the  Piazza  St.  Marc^  where,  every 
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night,  he  saw  a  number  of  friaids ;  after  they  c&me 
from  the  theatres,  there  was  always  a  little  music, 
at  whidi  the  Lady  presided ;  and  afterwards  a 
sapper.  La  Signora  de  Fetris  had  boxes  at  all 
the  theatres,  whither  I  used  to  accompany  her 
whenever  she  went  to  them. 

At  the  Theatre  of  St.  Marc,  I  used  to  ^t  at  the 
piano-forte  as  an  amateur,  and  accompany  the  comic 
operas ; — it  was  amusement,  as  well  as  improvement, 
to  me.  At  the  Theatre  of  St.  Samuel  there  was  a 
powerful  comic  opera ; — at  the  head  of  it  was  my 
(dd  friend  Madame  Storace ;  her  success  was  great 
indeed.  Signor  Vicenzo  Martini,  the  celebrated 
Spanish  composer,  composed  the  t)pera;  his  was  a 
soul  of  melody,  and  melody  is  the  rarest  gift  a  com- 
poser can  possess,  and  one  which  few  attain  to.  I 
may  with  safety  aver,  from  my  own  knowledge,  that 
I  have  met  with  ninety-nine  good  theorists  to  one 
melodist ;  nature  makes  the  one,  study  the  other. 
Two  of  the  greatest  theorists  I  ever  met  with  were. 
Friar  Padre  Martini  of  Bologna,  and  Sala,  the 
master  of  the  Conservatorio  della  Pieti,  Naples; 
yet  neither  of  these  ever  produced  a  remarkable 
melody  that  I  recollect ;  I  mean^  not  such  a  one  as 
our  justly  celebrated  composer.  Dr.  Ame,  used  to 
say,  "  would  grind  about  the  streets  upon  the 
organ."" 

I  cannot  omit  here  quoting  what  the  immortal 
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Haydn  has  mentioned  on  the  subject  of  melody ; 
he  said, — "  It  is  the  air  which  is  the  charm  of 
music,  and  it  is  that,  which  is  most  difficult  to  pro- 
duce;— ^patience  and  study  are  sufficient  for  the 
composition  of  agreeable  sounds,  but  the  invention 
of  a  fine  melody  is  the  work  of  genius ;  the  truth  is, 
a  fine  air  needs  neither  ornament  nor  accessories,  in 
order  to  please, — v/ould  you  know  whether  it  really 
be  fine,  sing  it  without  accompaniments."*' 

Storace  drew  overflowing  houses,  she  was  quite 
the  rage; — she  announced  a  benefit,  the  first  ever 
given  to  any  performer  at  Venice ;  but,  being  an 
Englishwoman,  it  was  granted  to  her.  The  house 
overflowed ;  her  mother  stood  at  the  door  to  receive 
the  cash  ;  the  kind-hearted  and  liberal  Venetians 
not  only  paid  the  usual  entrance  money,  but  left 
all  kinds  of  trinkets,  watch  chains,  rings,  &c.,  to 
be  given  to  her ;  it  was  a  most  profitable  receipt 
for  her,  and  highly  complimentary  to  her  talents ; 
but,  notwithstanding  those  honours  were  heaped 
upon  her,  a  circumstance  occurred,  which  gave  her 
the  most  poignant  annoyance,  as  well  as  her  mother 
and  her  friends. 

I  have  already  stated  that  Stephen  Storace  was 
her  brother,  and  that  she  had  no  other  brother,  or 
a  sister;  yet,  an  unprincipled  woman  came  to 
Venice,  and  gave  out  that  she  was  the  sister  of 
Signora  Storace,  took  up  her  abode  in  a  street  called 
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La  Calla  di  Carbone,  (a  quarter  of  die  town  where 
ladies  of  her  description  were  obliged  to  reside,y 
where  she  had  her  portrait  hung  out  of  her  window, 
and  under  it  written, — Questo  fe  il  ritratto  della 
sorella  della  Signora  Storace— ( i,  e.  this  is  the 
portrait  of  Signora  Storace^s  sister).  It  is  almost 
incredible  that  people  should  be  so  duped ;  but  it 
is  an  absolute  fact,  that  the  woman'^s  apartments 
were  daily  crowded  by  all  ranks,  to  see  the  supposed 
sister  of  their  favourite  songstress ;  and  the  impostor 
gained  a  large  sum  of  money  by  the  price  paid  for 
admission  to  see  her.  The  game  was  carried  on 
for  some  time,  but  on  some  of  Storace^s  friends 
making  application  to  the  police,  the  imposture  was 
detected,  and  its  contriver  imprisoned,  and  sul>- 
sequently  banished  the  Venetian  Republic. 

It  had  been  an  ancient  custom  in  Venice  for  per- 
sonages of  this  lady"*s  vocation  to  have  their  portraits 
painted,  and  hung  out  of  the  windows  of  their 
apartments,  to  attract  notice  and  visitors.  In  Mrs. 
Behn's  Comedy  of  "  The  Rovers,''  which  was  re- 
vived and  altered  by  Mr.  Kemble,  and  successfully 
produced  at  Drury  Lane  under  the  title  of  "  Love 
in  many  Masks,"'  is  a  character  drawn  of  one  of 
those  women,  whose  portrait  is  seen  hanging  out  of 
a  balcony  on  the  stage. 

I  was  one  morning  sitting  in  the  Rialto  coffee- 
house with  my  long-tailed  patron,  and  stating  that 
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Storace  never  had  a  sister,  and  wondering  that  the 
people  of  Venice  could  be  so  imposed  upon,  when 
an  Abb^,  who  was  sitting  close  to  us,  said, — "  Your 
observation  may  be  very  true,  Sir,  that  the  people 
of  Venice,  in  the  instance  of  which  you  speak,  have 
proved  themselves  credulous,  but,  surely  not  more 
80  than  yoiu:  own  countrymen; — when  I  was  in 
London,  I  was  told  that  they  had  been  taken  in 
by  a  mountebank,  who  advertised  that  he  would, 
at  one  of  their  theatres,  creep  into  a  quart  bottle. 
The  house  was  crowded  to  witness  this  incredible 
exhibition,  but  the  cunning  mountebank,  after 
pocketing  the  money  received  at  the  doors,  made 
off  with  it,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Dover  before 
the  humbug  was  found  out. — Now,  Sir,  I  beg  to 
ask  you,  which  of  the  two  nations,  English  or 
Venetian,  proved  itself  the  greatest  dupe  .'*''  The 
question  was  a  puzzler,  and  I  was  glad  not  to  pro- 
ceed further  with  the  subject,  remembering,  a  little 
too  late,  the  saying,  that  those  who  live  in  glass 
houses  should  not  throw  stones. 

I  continued,  until  the  end  of  the  Carnival,  pass- 
ing my  time  with  very  little  variation,  living  in  the 
lap  of  luxury,  and  in  a  vortex  of  pleasure.  We 
began  the  rehearsal  of  Anfossi's  oratorio,  and  the 
first  week  in  Lent  the  performance  commenced. 
I  had  a  song  which  had  been  composed  purposely 
for  me,  and  sent  from  London  by  Anfossi  to  Count 
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Tidiman.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  brilliancj 
of  Signora  de  Petris^  execution  and  feeling ;  she 
sang  divinely,  and  we  repeated  the  oratorio  eight 
nights  to  the  fashionables  invited  by  the  Count 
and  the  Signora.  There  was  a  particular  friend 
<^  hers,  Signor  Gioacino  Bianchi,  then  an  amateur, 
a  man  of  very  good  family,  and  a  sweet  singer; 
but,  owing  to  some  circumstances  of  a  tender 
nature,  he  quitted  Venice,  and  went  to  England, 
where  he  became  a  singing-master  of  eminence, 
esteemed  by  all  his  friends  for  urbanity  and  talent, 
and  highly  patronised  by  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Harcourt 

One  morning  I  received  a  message  from  His 
Excellency  the  Austrian  Ambassador,  desiring 
me  to  go  to  him  in  the  evening.  I  waited  on 
His  Excellency,  who  informed  me  that  he  had 
received  a  letter  from  Prince  Rosenberg,  Grand 
Chamberlain  of  His  Majesty  Joseph  the  Second, 
Emperor  of  Germany,  directing  him  to  engage  a 
company  of  Italian  singers  for  a  comic  opera, 
to  be  given  at  the  Court  of  Vienna;  that  no 
expense  was  to  be  spared,  so  that  the  artists 
were  of  the  first  order;  that  no  secondary  talent 
would  be  received  amongst  them,  and  that 
characters  were  to  be  filled  by  those  engaged, 
without  distinction,  according  to  their  abilities; 
and  the  will  of  the  director,  appointed  by  the 
Emperor: 
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The  Italian  opera  had  for  a  length  of  time 
been  discontinued  at  Vienna,  and  a  first-rate. 
French  company  of  comedians  substituted.  The^ 
Emperor  and  his  Court  were  at  Schognbrunn, 
and  the  French  company,  were  performing  there ; 
apartments  in  the  palace  had  been  appointed 
for  them,  and  a  plentiful  table  allotted  to  their 
exclusive  use.  One  day,  while  they  were  drinking 
their  wine,  and  abusing  it,  the  Emperor  passed 
by  the  salle  a  manger,  which  opened  into  the 
Royal  Gardens.  One  of  the  gentlemen,  with  the 
innate  modesty  so  peculiarly  belonging  to  his; 
nation  and  profession,  jumped  up  from  table 
with  a  glass  of  wine  in  his  hand,  followed  His 
Majesty,  and  said, — "  Sire,  I  have  brought  your 
Majesty  some  of  the  trash  which  is  given  us  by 
your  purveyor,  by  way  of  wine;  we  are  all  dis- 
gusted at  his  treatment,  and  beg  to  request  your 
Majesty  to  order  something  better,  for  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  us  to  drink  it ; — he  says  it  is 
Burgundy — do  taste  it,  Sire,  I  am  sure  you  will 
not  say  it  is.'' 

The  King,  with  great  composure,  tasted  the 
wine :  "  I  think  it  excellent, '  said  His  Majesty, 
'  at  least,  quite  good  enough  for  me,  though,  per- 
haps, not  sufficiently  high-flavoured  for  you  and 
your  companions ;  in  France,  I  dare  say,  you  will 
get  much  better.^  He  then  turned  on  his  heel, 
and  sending  immediately  for  the  Grand  Chamber- 
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lain,  oi:dered  the  whole  corps  dramatique  to'  be 
discharged,  and  expelled  Vienna  forthwith.  They 
repented  their  folly,  but  His  Majesty  would  never 
hear  njore  of  them,  and  their  audacity  caused  the 
introduction  of  an  Italian  opera  at  Vienna. 

Count  Durazzo  read  the  letter  containing  this 
anecdote  to  a  numerous  party  assembled  at  his 
hou^  who  were  much  amused  at  it  His  Excel* 
lency  then  asked  me  if  I  should  like  to  go  to 
Vienna ;  if  I  did,  he  would  enlist  me  into  the  ser- 
vice. I  thanked  his  Excellency,  and  answered 
that  I  should  not  desire  better.  The  Countess 
Rosenberg  kindly  promised,  that  if  I  went  thwe, 
she  would  give  me  some  letters  which  might  be  of 
great  service  to  me;  and  his  Excellency  desired 
me  to  consider  of  it  for  a  day  or  two,  and  th^n 
return  and  bring  my  proposals  to  him.  The  term 
of  my  engagement  with  Count  Vidiman  having  just 
expired,  I  mentioned  to  him  the  offer  which  had 
been  made  me,  which  he  considered  highly  advan- 
tageous. Decided  by  this  disinterested  advice, 
I  waited  upon  his  Excellency  the  Ambassador, 
and  concluded  an  engagement  for  one  year,  my 
salary  being  at  the  rate  of  400  Venetian  golden 
ducats  (200/.)  ;  to  be  lodged  free  of  expense,  fuel 
found  me,  and  four  large  wax  candles  per  diem, 
which  was  the  customary  allowance.  I  signed  the 
agreement  with   his  Excellency,   and  was  highly 

VOL.  I.  K 
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contented  with  it,  and  thought  myself  most  lucky 
in  having  made  it.  Madame  Storace  was  also 
engaged,  and  the  two  best  comic  singers  in  Europe, 
Bennud  and  Mandini. 

When  the  time  for  my  departure  arrived,  the 
Countess  of  Rosenberg  gave  me,  as  she  had 
promised,  a  letter  to  her  noble  relative,  the  Grand 
Chamberlain ;  one  to  Prince  Charles  of  Lichten- 
stein.  Governor  of  Vienna,  and  one  to  Sir  Robert 
Keith,  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Minister  at  Vienna. 
From  Count  Durazzo  I  had  one  for  Grand  Marshal 
Lacy,  one  for  Marshal  Laudon,  and  a  third  for 
the  illustrious  and  witty  Prince  de  Ligne;  more 
powerful  recommendations  no  young  man  perhaps 
could  boast ;  and,  as  in  my  road  to  Vienna  I  had 
to  pass  through  the  city  of  Udina,  my  kind  friend 
Count  Vidiman  gave  me  also  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  the  Countess  his  mother,  as  well  as  one 
to  the  Venetian  Count  Manini,  both  of  whom 
resided  at  Udina. 

Thus  prepared,  I  set  off  from  Venice  in  a 
calessetto,  accompanied  by  my  servant,  for  Udina  ; 
and  it  was  with  a  heavy  heart  I  quitted  dear  Italy, 
in  which  I  had  been  so  warmly  patronised,  and 
found  such  kindness  and  hospitality.  I  proceeded, 
however,  on  my  journey,  and  alighted  at  a  very 
comfortable  inn,  on  the  sign  of  which  was  written, 
in  capital  letters,  "  No  trust  to-day,  but  to-mor^ 
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jpow.**'     I   was  a  good  deal  amused  at  the  flying 
promise,  never  to  be  fulfilled. 

Udina  is  twenty-two  leagues  from  Venice;  the 
town  is  very  neat  and  pretty,  the  suburbs  particii-. 
larly  so ;  the  language  of  the  inhabitants  is  a  Patois, 
a  mixture  of  Italian,  French,  and  German ;  the  Ye^ 
netians  ridicule  them  for  a  singular  mode  they  have 
of  calling  m^/i^,  evening,  and  evening,  night.  When 
the  Venetians  speak  of  them,  they  say,  "  Gente 
cui  si  fa  notte  inanzi  sera."" — («.  e.  People  to  whom 
night  appears  before  evening.)  I  lost  no  time  in 
delivering  my  credentials  to  the  Countess  Vidimaiv 
and  afterwards  went  to  present  my  letter  to  Count 
Manini,  who  was  residing  at  a  magnificent  country 
seat  of  his,  called  Pascan; — ^he  made  me  quit  my 
inn,  and  stay  with  him  for  a  couple  of  days.  He 
entertained  me  splendidly  and  hospitably,  and,  on 
my  departure,  ordered  some  delicious  wine,  made 
on  his  own  estate,  called  Picolet,  (the  taste  of 
which  resembled  Tokay,  but  less  sweet,)  to  be  put 
into  my  calessetto. 

After  a  tedious  journey,  I  arrived  at  Vienna, 
and  put  up  at  the  sign  of  the  White  Ox ;  and,  on 
the  following  morning,  waited  upon  Signor  Salieri, 
to .  deliver  my  letter  of  recommendation  from 
Signor  Bertoni.  Salieri  was  a  Venetian,  and  a 
scholar  of  the  celebrated  composer  Guzman; 
Salieri,   himself,  indeed,  was  a  composer  of  emi- 
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nence. — He  was  Maestro  di  Cappella  at  tht 
Court  of  Vienna,  and  a  great  favourite  with  the 
Emperor.  He  presided  at  the  harpsichord  at  the 
tlieatre,  and  was  sub-director  under  Prince  Rosen- 
berg,  Grand  Chamberlain  of  the  Court.  He  was 
a  little  man,  with  an  expressive  countenance,  and 
his  eyes  were  full  of  genius.  I  have  often  heard 
Storace^s  mother  say,  he  was  extremely  like  Gar- 
rick.  He  received  me  politely,  and  informed  me 
that  his  opera  of  **  La  Scuola  dei  Gelosi,''  was  the 
first  to  be  performed,  in  which  I  was  to  make  my 
d^but.  He  accompanied  me  to  the  apartments 
which  had  been  taken  for  me,  and  which  consisted 
of  an  excellent  first  and  second  floor,  elegantly 
furnished,  in  the  most,  delightful  part  of  Vienna. 
I  was  found,  as  usual,  in  fuel  and  wax  candles^ 
and  a  carriage  to  take  me  to  rehearsals,  and  to 
and  from  the  theatre,  whenever  I  performed. 

After  having  been  duly  installed  in  my  new 
residence,  I  delivered  all  my  recommendatory  let- 
ters, and  was  delighted  with  the  reception  I  met 
with,  from  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed ; 
particularly  from  Marshals  Laudon  and  Lacy,  and 
Sir  Robert  Keith, — the  affabiUty  of  the  last  was 
highly  flattering  to  my  feelings.  I  was  altogether 
delighted,  and  thought  Vienna  a  delightful  city, 
and  a  charming  place  of  residence.  In  a  fortnight 
after  my  arrival  the  theatre  opened.     Storace  and 
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Benaucrs  receptions  were  perfectly  enthusiastic,  and 
I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  say,  that  I  had  no 
reason  to  complain  of  my  own. 

The  Emperor,  Joseph  II.  accompanied  by  bis 
brother  Maximilian,  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
were  present  at  the  performance,  and  evinced  their 
appn$bation  by  the  applause  they  bestowed.  At 
the  period  I  speak  of,  the  Court  of  Vienna  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  brilliant  in  Europe.  The  thea- 
tre,  which  forms  part  of  the  Royal  Palace,  was 
crowiled  with  a  blaze  of  beauty  and  fashion.  All 
ranks  of  society  were  doatingly  fond  of  music,  and 
most  of  them  perfectly  understood  the  science. 
Indeed,  Vienna  then  wa&  a  place  where  pleasure 
was  the  order  of  the  day  and  night. 

The  women,  generally  speaking,  are  beautiful; 
they  have  fine  complexions,  and  symmetrical  figures, 
the  lower  orders  particularly.  All  the  servant- 
maids  are  anxious  to  shew  their  feet,  (which  are 
universally  handsome,)  and  are  very  ambitious 
of  having  neat  shoes  and  stockings.  Vienna,  in 
itself,  then  contained  between  80,000  and  90,000 
inhabitants,  and  is  surrounded  by  fortifications, 
which  served  for  pleasant  walks; — the  ramparts 
are  picturesquely  beautiful.  There  are  two  Fau- 
bourgs at  Vienna,  which  contain  170,000  inhabi- 
tants of  all  descriptions.  That  superb  river,  the 
Danube,  borders  the  central  town,  and  separates  on 
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one  side  the  Faubourg  of  Leopoldstadt,  from  the 
Prater,  reckoned  the  finest  promenade  in  Europe. 
There  are  many  splendid  palaces  in  the  Fau- 
bourgs. Among  the  most  conspicuous,  are  those 
of  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  and  Prince  Adam 
Ausberg,  &c.  I  had  the  honour  of  being  pa- 
tronised by  Prince  Ausberg.  His  Highness 
employed  a  great  number  of  workmen  at  his 
own  expense  in  a  manufactory  for  steel,  and  all 
kinds  of  hardware,  which  he  had  established.  I 
have  seen  some  things  from  his  fabrique,  which 
would  iiot  lose  by  comparison  with  the  excellent 
workmanship  of  Mr.  Bolton^s  manufactories  at 
Birmingham.  His  Highness  also  was  a  great 
patron  of  musical  performances.  He  had  a  beau- 
tiful theatre  in  his  palace,  at  which  I  saw  the  Coun- 
tess Hatzfield  perform  inimitably  well,  in  Gluck^s 
serious  opera  of  *^  Alceste.*" — She  was  a  charming 
woman,  and  fall  of  talent. 

The  Prater,  as  I  said  before,  I  consider  the 
finest  public  promenade  in  Europe,  far  surpassing 
in  variety  our  own  beautiful  Hyde  Park.  It  is 
about  four  miles  in  length ;  on  each  side  of  the 
road  are  fine  chesnut  trees,  and  a  number  of  ave- 
nues and  retired  drives.  These  roads,  on  spring 
and  summer  evenings,  are  thronged  with  carriages* 
On  all  sides,  as  in  our  Hyde  Park  and  Bushy 
Park^  deer  are  seen  quietly  grazing,  and  gazing  at 
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tile  passing  crowds.  At  the  end  of  the  principal 
avenue  is  an  excellent  tavern,  besides  which,  in 
many  other  parts  of  this  enchanting  spot,  there 
are  innumerable  cabarets,  frequented  by  people  of 
all  ranks  in  the  evening,  who  immediateh/  after 
dinner  proceed  thither  to  regale  themselves  with 
their  favourite  dish,  fried  chickens,  cold  ham, 
and  sausages ;  white  beer,  and  Hofiner  wines,  by 
way  of  dessert;  and  stay  there  until  a  late  hour: 
dancing,  music,  and  every  description  of  mer- 
riment prevail ;  and  every  evening,  when  not  pro- 
fessionally engaged,  I  was  sure  to  be  in  the  midst 
of  it 

The  Danube  runs  through  part  of  this  charming 
retreat.  One  evening  Salieri  proposed  to  me  to 
accompany  him  to  the  Prater.  At  this  time  he 
was  composing  his  opera  of  Tarrare,  for  the  grand 
Opera  House  at  Paris.  At  the  back  of  the 
cabaret  where  we  had  been  taking  refreshments, 
near  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  we  seated  ourselves 
by  the  river  side ;  he  took  from  his  pocket  a  sketch 
of  that  subsequently  popular  air  which  he  had  that 
morning  composed.  Ah !  povero  Calpigi,  While 
he  was  singing  it  to  me  with  great  earnestness 
and  gesticulation,  I  cast  my  eyes  towards  the  river, 
and  spied  a  large  wild  boar  crossing  it,  near  the 
place  where  we  were  seated.  I  took  to  my  heels, 
and  the  composer  followed  me,  leaving  ^^  Povero 
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Cidpigif'"  and  (what  was  worse)  a  flagon  of  exceJ- 
lent  Rhenish  wine  behind  us,  which  was  to  me  a 
greater  bore  than  the  bristly  animal  whose  visit 
seemed  intended  for  us.  The  story  was  food  for 
much  laughter,  when  we  were  out  of  danger. 
Salieri,  indeed,  would  make  a  joke  of  any  thing, 
for  he  was  a  very  pleasant  man,  and  much 
esteemed  at  Vienna ;  and  I  considered  myself  in 
high  luck  to  be  noticed  by  him. 

Shortly  after  I  had  presented  my  letter  to  him. 
Marshal  Lacy  did  me  the  honour  to  invite  me  to 
dine  with  him ;  and  amongst  other  great  men  who 
were  his  guests,  I  had  the  honour  to  meet  Marshal 
Laudon.  I  looked  upon  it  as  a  great  event  in 
a  young  man^s  life,  to  be  seated  at  the  same  table 
with  these  two  heroes ;  rivals  in  the  art  of  war, 
though  attached  friends.  Marshal  Lacy  was  a 
fine  looking  man;  free,  convivial,  and  communi- 
cative ;  he  was  about  seventy  years  of  age,  of  Irish 
extraction,  but  himself  a  Russian  bom.  He 
had  amassed  a  splendid  fortune,  and  lived  in  a 
princely  style,  and  was  in  high  favour  with  the 
Emperor. 

Marshal  Laudon  was  a  very  diflerent  kind  of 
personage ;  he  appeared  to  be  the  soldier  only,  and 
spoke  very  little ;  he  seemed  about  the  same  age 
as  Marshal  Lacy,  but  they  were  very  different. 
Marshal  Laudon  was  of  Scotch  extraction,  but  a 
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Livonian  by  birth.  Such  were  his  military  talents, 
tliat  he  rose  from  the  ranks  in  the  Imperial  Guard 
to  the  highest  military  command  in  the  service; 
and  was,  as  all  the  world  knows,  a  rival  of  the 
great  Frederick ;  yet  although  they  had  often 
contended  with  varied  success,  either  admitted 
the  splendid  talents  of  the  other.  As  a  proof 
of  this,  an  anecdote  was  told  me,  by  the 'cele- 
brated and  witty  Prince  de  Ligne,  who  indeed 
said  he  could  vouch  for  its  truth  from  personal 
knowledge. 

In  an  interval  of  peace  between  Austria  and 
Prussia,  Frederick  the  Great  was  at  Silesia,  at 
the  same  time  with  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  Marshal 
Brown,  Marshal  Laudon,  and  many  Austrian 
officers.  The  king  gave  them  a  grand  dinner, 
to  which  several  Prussian  officers  were  invited. 
Marshal  Laudon  was  placed  at  table  vis-d-vis 
to  Frederick.  The  king  rose,  and  said,  "  Mar- 
shal Laudon,  I  request  you  will  quit  your  seat  ; 
come  hither  and  sit  by  me,  for  believe  me  (and 
with  sincerity  I  speak  it)  I  always  prefer  having 
you  at  my  side  to  having  you  opposed  to  me."** 
The  Prince  de  Ligne  said,  that  Laudon  was  highly 
gratified  by  this  elegant  compliment  from  so  great 
a  warrior. 

The  people  of  Vienna  were  in  my  time  dancing 
mad.;    as  the   Carnival  approached,  gaiety  began 
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to  display  itself  on  all   sides ;  and  when  it  really" 
eame,  nothing  could  exceed  its  brilliancy.      The 
ridotto  rooms,  where  the  masquerades  took  place, 
were   in  the  palace;  and    spacious  and  commo- 
dious as  they  were,  they  were  actually  crammed 
with  masqueraders.     I  never  saw,  or  indeed  heard 
ci  any  suite  of  rooms,  where  elegance  and  con- 
venieMce  were  more  considered;  for  the  propen- 
sity of  the  Vienna  ladies  for   dancing  and  going 
to  carnival  masquerades  was  so  determined,   that 
iH)thing  was    permitted    to    interfere    with    their 
enjoyment  of    their  favourite    aniusement  —  nay, 
so  notorious  was  it,  that  for  the  sake  of  ladies 
in  the  family  ws^y,  who  could  not  be  persuaded 
to   stay    at  home,    there    were    apartments  pre- 
pared, with  every  convenience  for  their  accouche- 
ment^   should    they    be    unfortunately  required. 
And  I  have  been  gravely  told,  and  almost  believe, 
that  there  have  actually  been  instances  of  the  utility 
of  the  arrangement.      The  ladies  of  Vienna  are 
particularly  celebrated  for  their  grace  and  move- 
ments in  waltzing,  of  which  they  never  tire.     For 
my  own  part,  I  thought  waltzing  from  ten  at  night 
until  seven  in  the  morning,  a  continual  whirligig ; 
most  tiresome  to  the  eye,  and  ear, — to  say  nothing 
of  any  worse  consequences. 

One  evening,  at  one  of  these  masquerades,  a  well- 
turned  compliment  was  paid  to  the  Emperor,  by  a 
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gentleman  who  went  in  the  character  of  Diogenes 
with  his  lantern,  in  search  of  a  man.  In  going 
round  the  room  he  suddenly  met  the  Emperor.  He 
immediately  made  a  low  obeisance  to  His  Majesty, 
and,  opening  his  lantern,  extinguished  the  candle, 
saying,  in  a  loud  tone,  "  Ho  trovato  T  uomo^  (I  have 
found  tlie  man)  ;  he  then  took  his  departure,  and  left 
the  ball  room.  He  was  said  to  have  been  a  courtier, 
but  none  of  the  courtiers  would  admit  that  he  was. 

Anotlier  favourite  amusement,  going  forward  at 
this  period  of  the  year,  is  a  course  des  traineaux,  or 
procession  of   sledges.      These   sledges  are  richly 
ornamented,  and  carved  with  figures  of  all  kinds  of 
monsters,  and  inlaid  with  burnished  gold,  &c.     A 
vast  number  of  carrettas  and  carts,  on  the  day  pre- 
vious to  this  singular  spectacle,  gather  snow,  and 
distribute  it  along  the  principal  streets  of  Vienna,  in 
order  that  the  sledges  may  be  drawn  with  perfect 
security.     The  effect  at  night,  by  torch-light,  is  like 
enchantment.     I   have   seen  forty  or  fifty  sledges 
drawn  up,  one  behind  the  other ;  in  every  sledge 
was  a  lady  seated,  covered  with  diamonds,  in  furs 
and  pelisses ;  behind  each  was  a  gentleman,  as  mag- 
nificently dressed,  driving ;  before  every  sledge,  were 
two  running  footmen,  having  long  poles,  with  knobs  of 
silver  at  their  ends.   The  Hungarian  Prince  Dietres- 
steen,  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Horse,  was  always 
the  first  to   lead   the  traineaux.       The  immense 
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vdocity  with  which  these  things  are  drawn  is  per- 
fectly astonishing:  they  go  on  for  three  or  four, 
hours,  and  the  procession,  at  its  close,  draws  up 
before  the  Emperor's  palace.  The  running  footmen 
6ave  costly  liveries,  and  the  horses  are  caparisoned 
with  rich  trappings,  and  large  plumes  of  milk-white 
feathers ;  and  the  spectacle,  upon  the  whole,  is  very 
magnificent. 

I  was  quite  charmed  with  my  situation  at  Vienna ; 
nothing  could  exceed  the  gaiety  of  that  delightful 
place.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  introduced  to 
Ae  best  society ;  my  salary  amply  supplied  my 
wants  and  wishes,  and  the  public  were  kind  and 
indulgent  to  me  when  I  appeared  on  the  stage.  The 
kind  countenance  of  Sir  Robert  Eeith  was  not  a 
Kttle  conducive  in  advancing  me  in  the  good  opinion 
•f  the  directors  of  the  theatre. 

As  the  theatre  was  in  the  palace,  the  Emperor 
eften  honoured  the  rehearsals  with  his  presence, 
and  discoursed  familiarly  with  the  performers.  He 
spoke  Italian  like  a  Tuscan,  and  was  affable  and 
condescending.  He  came  almost  every  night  to  the 
opera,  accompanied  by  his  nephew,  Francis,  then  a 
youth.  He  Usually  entered  his  box  at  the  beginning 
of  the  piece,  but  if  not  there  at  the  precise  moment 
the  curtain  was  to  be  drawn  up ;  he  had  given  order*, 
that  he  was  never  to  be  waited  for.  He  was  pas- 
uonately  fond  of  music,  and  a  most  excellent  and 
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accurate  judge  of  it.  His  mode  of  living  was  quite 
methodical.  He  got  up  every  morning,  winter  and 
summer,  at  five  o^clock,  wrote  in  his  canceleria 
(study)  until  nine,  then  took  a  cup  of  chocolate,  and 
transacted  business  with  his  ministers  till  one.  He 
was  very  partial  to  the  jeu  de  paume,  and  a  good 
player.  He  had  a  fine  racket-court,  and  when  not 
in  it,  he  usually  walked  or  rode  from  one  till  three : 
punctually  at  a  quarter  after  three,  his  dinner  was 
served ;  he  almost  always  dined  on  one  dish — ^boiled 
bacon,  which  the  people,  from  his  partiality  to  it, 
called  kayser  fleische,  i,e,  theEmperor^sfneat ;  some- 
times he  had  a  dish  of  Hungarian  beef  bouilli, 
with  horse  radish  and  vinegar,  but  rarely,  if  ever, 
any  other :  his  beverage  at  dinner  was  water ;  and 
after  dinner  oiie  goblet  of  Tokay  wine.  During 
dinner,  he  allowed  only  one  servant  to  be  in  the 
room ;  and  was  never  longer  at  the  meal  than  half 
an  hour. 

At  five,  he  usually  walked  in  the  corridor,  near  his 
dining  room,  and  whilst  there,  was  accessible  to  the 
complaints  of  the  meanest  of  his  subjects :  he  heard 
them  with  complaisance,  and  was  ever  ready  to 
redress  their  grievances.  He  generally  wore  either 
a  green  or  white  uniform  faced  with  red ;  nor  did 
I  ever  see  him  that  he  was  not  continually  putting 
chocolate  drops,  which  he  took  from  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  into  his  mouth.     When  he  walked  out,  he 
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took  a  number  of  golden  sovereigns  with  him,  and 
distributed  them  personally  among  theindigent.  He 
tvas  an  enemy  to  pomrp  and  parade,  and  avoided 
them  as  much  as  possible;  indeed,  hardly  any 
private  gentleman  requires  so  little  attendance  as  he 
did.  He  had  a  seat  fo;r  his  servant  behind  his 
carriage,  and  when  he  went  abroad  in  it  (which  was 
hardly  ever  the  case  in  the  day  time)  he  made  him 
sit  there.  I  was  one  day  passing  through  one  of 
the  corridors  of  the  palace,  and  came  directly  in 
contact  with  him ;  he  had  his  great  coat  hanging 
on  his  arm :  he  stopped  me,  and  asked  me  in  Italian, 
If  I  did  not  think  it  was  very  hot ;  he  told  me  that 
he  felt  the  heat  so  oppressive  that  he  had  taken  off 
his  great  coat,  preferring  to  carry  it  on  his  arm. 

To  the  Princesses  Lichtenstein,'Schwartzenberg, 
Ldkowitz,  and  the  Countess  Thoun,  he  was  parti- 
cularly partial,  and  often  paid  them  evening  visits, 
but  always  retired  unattended  to  his  carriage,  which 
stood  in  the  street ;  for  he  never  allowed  it  to  be 
driven  into  the  court  yards,  where  other  carriages 
were  waiting.  His  desire  was,  never  to  have  any 
fuss  made  about  him,  or  to  give  any  trouble,  which 
was  all  mighty  amiable ;  but  as  there  is,  and  ought 
to  be,  in  all  civilized  countries,  a  marked  and  deci- 
sive distinction  between  the  Sovereign  and  the  sub- 
ject, this  did  not  appear  particularly  wise,  even  if  it 
were  not  particularly  affected ;  and  of  all  prides,  that 
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is  the  most  contemptible,  which,  as  Southey  says,. 
'*  apes  humility.'' 

The  present  Emperor  Francis,  at  the  period  of 
which  I  am  writing,  was  as  thin  as  possible.  I  do 
not  think  I  ever  saw  so  thin  a  youth ;  his  uncle  was 
very  rigid  with  him,  and  made  him  enter  the  army^ 
mount  guard,  clean  his  horse,  and  go  through  the 
duties  of  a  common  soldier,  until  he  progressively 
rose  to  the  rank  of  an  officer. 

The  Emperor  Joseph  had  a  strange  aversion  from 
sitting  for  his  pcTftrait,  although  the  greatest  artiste 
were  anxious  to  have  the  honour  of  taking  it.  Pele- 
grini,  the  celebrated  painter,  solicited  to  be  allowedL 
the  honour,  but  in  vain. — The  Emperor  said  ta 
him,  "  There  can  be  no  occasion  for  taking  up  your 
time  and  mine  by  my  sitting  to  you ;  if  you  are 
anxious  to  have  a  likeness  of  me^  draw  the  portrait  * 
of  an  ill-looking  man,  with  a  wide  mouth  and  large 
nose,  and  then  you  will  have  a  fac  simile.""  The 
reverse,  however,  was  die  fact ;  for  His  Majesty  had 
an  intelligent  countenance,  a  fine  set  of  teeth,  and 
when  he  laughed  and  shewed  them,  was  rather 
handsome  than  otherwise. 

There  was  a  wide  difference  between  the  habits 
of  Joseph  the  Second,  and  those  of  his  prime  mini- 
ster Prince  Kaunitz,  who  was  a  most  eccentric  per- 
sonage, but  reckoned  nevertheless  a  great  statesman* 
He  was  said  to  be  very  proud  of  having  made  up 
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the  matxjh  between  Louis  XVI.  and  the  unfortunate 
Marie  Antoinette.  For  several  months  in  the  year 
he  kept  open  house  for  all  strangers,  provided  they 
had  been  presented  to  him  by  their  respective  am- 
bassadors ;  he  kept  a  splendid  table,  and  those  who 
were  by  their  introduction  entitled  to  dine  with  him, 
had  only  to  send  their  names  to  his  porter  before 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  For  my  own  part,  I 
have  wondered  how  he  could  get  any  persons  to  be 
his  guests,  so  extraordinary  was  his  mode  of  re- 
ceiving them.  He  rose  very  late  in  the  day,  and 
made  a  point  before  dinner  of  taking  a  ride  in  his 
riding-house,  which  he  never  commenced  until  the 
whole  of  his  company  were  assembled  for  dinner : 
after  having  deliberately  ridden  as  long  as  he  thought 
fit,  he  proceeded,  without  making  any  excuse,  to 
make  his  toilette. 

Though  a  very  old  man,  he  was  very  fond  of 
adorning  his  person,  and  remarkably  particular  in. 
having  his  hair  well  dressed,  and  bien  potcdri, — In 
order  to  accomplish  this  object,  he  had  four  valets 
with  powder  puffs,  puffing  away  at  him  until  his 
hair  was  powdered  to  his  satisfaction,  while  he 
walked  about  his  dressing-room  in  a  mask.  An- 
other of  his  eccentricities  was,  that  at  all  times, 
when  he  had  at  his  table  ambassadors,  foreigners, 
and  ladies  of  the  first  distinction,  he  would,  imme- 
diately after  dinner,   have  all   the  apparatus  for 
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cleaning  his  teeth  put  down  upon  the  table; 
literally  tooth  brushes,  basons,  &c. ;  and,  with<- 
out  the  least  excuse  to  his  company,  would  go 
through  the  whole  process  of  cleaning  his  teeth ;  a 
ceremony  which  lasted  for  many  minutes.  It  was 
justly  said  of  him,  that  he  first  made  his  guests  sick 
by  making  them  wait  so  long  for  their  dinner,  and 
that  after  they  had  dined,  he  made  them  sick  again 
by  this  filthy  custom.  But  in  every  thing  else  he 
was  a  strict  observer  of  etiquette,  and  piqued  himself 
on  it;  thinking,  with  Lord  Chesterfield,  that  eti- 
quette was  the  characteristic  excellence  of  good 
society. 

The  Italian  operas  were  performed  at  Vienna 
only  three  times  a  week,  the  other  four  nights 
(including  Sundays),  were  appropriated  to  German 
plays,  which  I  made  a  point  of  attending,  as 
there  were  two  large  boxes  always  kept  for  the 
Italian  company,  on  one  side  of  the  theatre;  and 
on  the  other,  two  for  the  German  company.  I  have 
with  delight  seen  there  the  great  actor  Schroeder, 
who  was  called  the  Garrick  of  Germany.  His  Sir 
Peter  Teazle  was  an  excellent  performance,  and 
his  Lord  Ogleby  not  inferior  to  King''s ;  and,  in  my 
opinion,  those  two  were  the  best  representatives  of 
the  old  eccentric  nobleman  I  ever  saw.  Schroeder 
was  also  very  great  in  King  Lear.  The  scene 
where  he  asks  after  his  fool  was  one  of  the  most 
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exquisite  pieces  of  acting  I  ever  beheld ;  and,  indeed, 
he  was  very  great  in  most  of  Shakspeare's  plays 
♦      which  had  been  translated  into  German. 

His  performance  of  Sir  Benjamin  Dove,  in  Cum- 
berland's play  of  "  The  Brothers,'Ywas  also  an  exqui- 
site piece  of  acting ;  as  was  the  Captain  Ironsides 
of  Brockman,  who  was  an  excellent  comedian, 
as  well  as  tragedian.  When  Brockman  went,  by 
permission  of  the  Emperor,  to  act  for  a  limited 
period  at  Berlin,  his  performance  of  Hamlet  was 
reckoned  by  the  Prussians  such  a  masterpiece,  that 
there  was  a  medallion  struck  of  ^  him  in  that  cha^ 
racter.  He  gave  me  one  of  them,  which,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  I  lost.  All  the  cities  in  Germany 
wished  to  have  this  great  performer,  but  he  would 
not  leave  Vienna,  though  tempted  by  offers  of 
great  emolument,  and  would  only  occasionally  go 
to  Hamburgh ;  for,  although  that  theatre  could  not 
pay  half  so  well  as  many  others,  he  preferred 
it  beyond  all  the  rest;  and  the  reason  which  he 
gave  me  fon  this  predilection  was,  that  in  Ham- 
burgh he  could  get  fresher  herrings  (in  which  he 
delighted)  than  in  any  other  place. 

He  was  a  very  studious  man,  but  absent  and 
indolent ;  indeed,  proverbially  so.  To  one  trait  of 
his  indolence,  I  was  myself  a  witness. 

Shakspeare's  Othello  was  brought  out  for  the 
first  time  on   a   Saturday  night;    be    personated 
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the  Moor,  which  part  he  did  not  wish  to  act, 
though,  he  ssdd,  he  was  delighted  with  it,  because 
the  trouble  of  blacking  his  face  was  to  him  accu« 
mulated  horror ;  however,  the  Emperor  issued  his 
commands,  and  there  was  no  appeal ;  he,  of  course, 
acted  it,  and  so  finely,  that  His  Majesty  commanded 
it  to  be  repeated  on  the  Sunday,  announcing  that 
he  would  again  honour  the  performance  with  his 
presence.  I  had  been  engaged  previously  to  dine 
with  Brockman,  on  that  day,  with  some  other 
friends.  We  went  accordingly,  and  to  our  great 
surprise,  Brockman  presided  at  table,  with  his 
face  as  black  as  it  had  been  the  night  before. 
He  excused  his  strange  appearance  by  telling  us 
that  he  had  gone  through  so  much  fatigue  and 
trouble  in  blacking  his  face  for  the  Saturday's 
performance,  that  he  would  not  wash  it  off,  as, 
if  he  had  done  so,  he  should  have  had  to  undergo 
the  same  painful  process  on  the  following  evening, 
rather  than  which,  he  had  sat  up  all  the  preceding 
night  in  an  arm-chair.  This  curious  instance  of 
innate  laziness  produced  much  laughter  and  sur- 
prise amongst  us. 

When  my  old  and  valued  friend  Charles  Kemble 
went  to  Vienna,  I. gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  Brockman,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  corroborate  my 
encomia  of  his  acting.  Schroeder,  who  was  an  ex- 
cellent dramatic  writer^  translated  ^^  The  Constant 
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Couple'^  intoGrerman,  and  acted  Alderman  SiHuggler 
himself,  and  Brockman  played  Sir  Harry  Wildair : 
this  comedy  had  a  great  run.  Schroeder  told 
me,  that  he  went  to  London  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  the  School  for  Scandal,  previously  to 
translating  it.  He  understood  English  perfectly, 
and  spoke  it  with  fluency.  I  was  told  by  those 
whose  judgment  I  could  depend  on,  that  his  trans- 
lations into  German  were  very  good.  I  was  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  language  to  be  a 
judge  of  their  Uterary  merits,  but  still  I  understood 
German  quite  enough  to  be  delighted  with  the 
representations. 

It  was  rather  singular  that  Schroeder,  while 
in  England,  never  made  himself  known  to  any 
theatrical  person.  During  the  time  he  was  in 
London,  he  went  (as  he  told  me)  every  night 
the  School  for  Scandal  was  performed,  and  placed 
himself  in  the  middle  of  the  pit.  He  gave  the 
most  unqualified  praise  to  the  English  actors, 
as  being  true  to  nature.  He  regretted  not  having 
had  the  good  fortune  to  see  Garrick ;  but  he  had  a 
very  fine  picture  of  him,  which  he  shewed  me :  it 
was  the  first  I  had  ever  seen  of  him,  and  I  had  not 
the  good  fortune  to  see  the  original ;  but  the  por- 
tndt  certainly  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
composer  Salieri. 

Schroeder  produced  a  dramatic  piece,  of  which  I 
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witnessed  the  first  representation,  called  "  The  Free- 
masons."^ Great  curiosity  was  excited  by  the  title  : 
there  were,  at  that  time,  a  number  of  Lodges  in 
Vienna,  and  parties  were  formed  to  condemn  the 
piece,  should  any  thing  transpire  in  the  repre- 
sentation to  ridicule  the  masonic  ceremonies ;  but 
there  was  nothing  in  the  piece  which  was  not 
perfectly  allowable  and  respectful  to  the  craft 
The  most  rigid  mason  could  not  find  any  thing 
to  censure,  for  every  thing  was  complimentary  to 
their  useful  and  respected  society.  The  conse- 
quence was,  the  piece  was  received  with  raptu- 
rous applause,  and  represented  for  a  number  of 
nights. 

Cumberland'^s  West  Indian  was  a  favourite,  and 
always  received  great  applause ;  Schroeder  was  the 
representative  of  Major  O'Flaherty. — I  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  play  from  my  childhood. — 
In  Dublin,  many  times  and  oft  I  had  seen  Ryder 
in  the  Major,  Mrs.  Sparkes  in  Charlotte  Rusport, 
and  the  Prince  of  all  Belcours — Lewis.  I  con- 
sidered Lewis,  in  his  line,  a  perfect  actor;  but, 
candidly  speaking,  I  thought  his  best  days  were 
past  before  my  friend,  Frederick  Reynolds,  made 
him  a  dramatist.  The  Vienna  Belcour  was  Lang6, 
esteemed  the  most  perfect  representative  of  the 
lover  and  gentleman  on  the  German  stage.  He 
was  a  fine  performer,   and,  like  my  friend   and 
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countr}rman,  Pope,  considered  an  excellent  mi- 
niature painter,  as  well  as  an  ornament  to  the 
stage.  He  spoke  English  very  well,  and  had 
the  reputation  of  being  a  good  scholar. — His 
society  was  much  courted. 

How  a  Vienna  audience  could  relish  a  national 
Irish  character  like  OTIaherty,  was  to  me  a  matter 
of  great  surprise,  as  I  never  heard,  but  once,  that 
the  Irish  brogue  was  translatable ;  to  be  sure,  that 
was  from  pretty  good  authority. — I  happened  one 
morning  to  meet  the  Right  Honourable  John 
Philpot  Curran  in  Pall  Mall,  and,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  the  night 
before  to  Drury  Lane,  to  see  the  West  Indian. — 
"  Well,'^  said  I,  "  did  you  not  think  that  my  friend 
Jack  Johnstone  was  an  inimitable  Major  OTla- 
herty  ?'' — "  Why,  indeed,''  said  he,  "  I  thought  it 
an  able  representation  of  the  Irish  gentleman,  but 
not  of  the  Irish  brogue— our  friend  Jack  Johnstone 
does  not  give  us  the  brogue.  Sir,  he  translates  it.'' 

I  told  Mr.  Curran  that  I  was  sorry  to  differ 
in  opinion  with  such  an  excellent  judge  as  his 
Honour,  but  that,  through  the  earlier  part  of  my 
life  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Germany,  I  had  associated 
with  a  number  of  Irish  officers,  and.it  appeared  to 
me  that  nothing  could  be  more  like  their  manner 
than  my  friend's  performance ;  indeed,  I  thought 
him  unique,  and  suspected,  that  had  his  brogue 
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been  broader,  it  might  have  been  unintelligible  to  an 
English  audience. 

Schroeder'*s  representation  of  this  part  appeared^ 
by  the  applause  he  received,  and  the  laughter  he 
produced,  to  delight  his  auditors.  The  Emperor 
Joseph  was  partial  to  his  performance  of  it.  An- 
other favourite  part  of  Schroeder'^s  was  Gradus,  in 
Mrs.  Cowley's  "  Who's  the  Dupe  ?'^  That  cele- 
brated, and  most  excellent  low  comedian,  Widman, 
the  great  pet  of  the  good  people  of  Vienna,  acted 
Old  Doiley,  and  convulsed  the  house  with  laughter. 
I  knew  him  well ;  he  was  a  singular  character,  and, 
like  the  celebrated  Italian  Harlequin  at  Paris, 
a  prey  to  hypochondriacal  affection,  always  fancying, 
from  one  hour  to  another,  he  should  breathe  hU 
last^  and  continually  taking  medicine  to  avert  the 
impending  calamity.  In  the  characters  of  "  Cor- 
bachio,''  in  the  "  Comedy  of  the  Fox,''  and  the 
"  Tartuffe"  of  Moliere,  he  was  super-excellent. — 
He  was  one  of  the  committee  of  five  actors  who 
were  directors  of  the  drama;  the  other  four  were 
Brockman,  Lange,  and  the  two  brothers  Stephani, 
both  excellent  comedians  in  their  line.  The  elder 
Stephani  was  reckoned  a  man  of  considerable 
literary  talent.  It  was  his  province  to  read  all 
the  new  pieces  that  were  presented,  and  send  his 
opinion  of  their  merits  to  Prince  Rosenberg,  the 
Grand  Chamberlain. 
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There  was  a  law  amongst  the  committee  of  five 
actors,  that  one  of  them,  in  full  dress,  bag, 
and  sword,  &c.  should  be  in  attendance  during 
the  performance  every  evening,  to  announce  the 
entertainments  of  the  following  night,  and  make 
any  appeal  to  the  audience  which  might  be  neces« 
sary,  always  being  one  of  the  actors  not  otherwise 
concerned  in  the  business  of  the  evening.  The 
leading  female  of  the  company  was  Madame  Sacqui, 
considered  as  a  rival  in  talent  to  the  celebrated 
Clairon,  so  much  praised  by  Garrick.  Madame 
Sacqui  was  a  fine  woman,  but  I  should  think  turned 
of  forty  when  I  saw  her;  she  had  a  sweet  coun* 
tenance,  and  the  rays  of  beauty  still  lingered  about 
her.  I  have  seen  her  with  great  delight  in  the 
«  Widow  of  Malabar.'' 

There  was  a  species  of  drama  at  that  time  much 
in  vogue  at  Vienna,  and  indeed  all  over  Germany, 
called  a  Monciogue^  and  which  has  since  been 
occasionally  introduced  upon  the  English  stage. 
The  person  who  performs  is  accompanied  between 
the  different  speeches  by  music,  made  to  accord 
with  the  different  passages  of  the  recitation.  Ma- 
dame Sacqui  performed  "  Medea,**'  in  "  Jason 
and  Medea.'' — Her  representation  of  the  part  was 
truly  terrifiCi  and  the  music,  the  composition  of  the 
celebrated  Bendar,  sublime.  Another  Monologue, 
entitled  "  Ariadne   and   Theseus,"    was   divinely 
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acted  by  Mademoiselle  Jacquet,  the  sister  of  the. 
lovely  Ademberger,  of  whom  it  was  said,  that  she 
united  the  elegance  of  the  Graces  with  the  talents 
of  the  Muses;  nothing  could  be  moi^  affecting 
than  her  grief  and  despair  when  abandoned  by 
Theseus*  I  never  missed  her  representation 
of  Ariadne,  and  each  time  I  saw  it,  I  fancied  I: 
discovered  new  beauties  in  it:  the  music  of  the 
piece,  composed  by  Graum,  the  favourite  composer 
of  the  King  of  Prussia,  was  very  beautiful  and 
^appropriate. 

Melpomene  might  well  be  proud  of  her  two  great 
followers,  as  might  Thalia  of  the  incomparable  and 
matchless  Madame  Ademberger,  wife  of  a  tenor 
singer  who  performed  at  the  Opera  House  in 
London.  She  was  called  Nature's  darling  cMld. 
I  never  then  had  seen  Mrs.  Jordan  ;  but  Stephen 
Storace,  who  had  just  come  to  Vienna  from  London, 
had  repeatedly  seen  her,  and  told  me  that  Madame 
Ademberger  was  her  very  prototype  in  figure,  voice, 
action,  and  genius.  Her  performance  of  Peggy,  in 
the  "  Country  Girl,""  was  a  treat ;  and  when  I  came 
to  England,  and  saw  Mrs.  Jordan  at  Drury  Lane 
in  the  same  character,  had  I  not  been  convinced 
that  they  never  could  have  seen  each  other,  I 
should  have  sworn  that  one  of  them  copied  the 
other,  so  great  was  their  resemblance.  Brockman^s 
3cting,    in    "  Moody,"   was  a    masterpiece,   and 
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Strange  to  say,  (for  they  neither  could  have  seen 
each  other),  very  much  in  the  ^tyle  of  King'* 
representation  of  that  part. 

In  the  midst  of  my  devotion  to  tragedy  and 
comedy,  I  did  not  forget  ivhat  I  owed  to  ^lusic ; 
and  what  more  favourably  opportunity  could  offer 
for  evincing  my  devotion  to  the  science  of  harmony 
than  that  which  presented  itself,  of  visiting  the 
immortal  Haydn?  He  was  living  at  Eisenstadt, 
the  palace  of  Prince  Esterhazy,  in  whose  service  he 
was,  and  thither  I  determined  to  go  and  pay*  my 
respects  to  him;  accordingly,  accompanied  by  a 
friend  of  mine  of  the  name  of  Brida,  a  young 
Tyrolese  merchant,  I  set  oif  post  to  fulfil  my 
intentions. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  three  days  with 
him,  and  received  from  him  great  hospitality  and 
kindness.  The  Prince  Esterhazy  lived  in  regal 
splendour;  his- revenues  are  enormous,  and  His 
Highness  spent  his  great  fortune  with  munificence 
and  noble  liberality.  He  was  particularly  fond  of 
music ; — ^his  band  was  formed  of  great  professors; 
*— Haydn  was  his  maltre  de  chapelle.  There  was 
at  Eisenstadt,  merely  for  the  amusement  of  the 
Prince,  his  family,  suite,  and  vassals,  an  Italian 
Opera,  a  German  and  a  French  theatre^  and  the 
finest  Fantoccini  in  Europe. 

At  this  delightful  place  Haydn  composed  the 
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greatest  part  of  his  immortal  works.  I  saw  and 
admired  the  different  artists  employed  by  the 
Prince,  who  unanimously  gave  His  Highness  on 
enviable  character  for  generosity  and  exalted  good- 
ness.    His  vassals  absolutely  adored  him. 

The  country  about  Eisenstadt  is  delightfully 
jricturesque,  abounding  in  wood  and  water,  and  all 
kinds  of  game.  The  Prince  had  the  goodness 
to  desire  Haydn  to  take  one  of  his  carriages,  that 
we  might  drite  about  and  see  all  the  beauties  of 
this  terrestrial  paradise,  for  such  I  thought  it.  His 
Highness  was  very  partial  to  shooting,  hunting,  and 
fishing. 

We  took  our  departure  on  the  evening  of  the 
third  day,  delighted  and  flattered  with  the  graoous 
kindness  we  had  received,  and  with  light  hearts 
arrived  at  Vienna. 

Upon  my  return,  my  servant  informed  me  that 
a  lady  and  gentleman  had  called  upon  me,  who 
said  they  came  from  England,  and  requested  to  see 
me  at  their  hotel;  I  called  the  next  morning; 
and  saw  the  gentleman,  who  said  his  name  was 
Botterelli,  that  he  was  the  Italian  poet  of  the 
King's  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  and  that  his 
wife  was  an  English  woman,  and  a  principal  singer 
at  Vauxhall,  Ranelagh,  the  Pantheon,  &c.  Het 
object  in  visiting  Vienna  was  to  give  a  concert,  to 
be  heard  by  the  Emperor;  and  if  she  gave  that 
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satisfaction,^  (which  she  had  no  doubt  she  would), 
to  accept  of  an  engagement  at  the  Royal  Theatre ; 
and  he  added,  that  she  had  letters  for  the  first 
nobiUty  in  Vienna. 

The  lady  came  into  the  room ;  she  was  a  very 
fine  woman,  and  seemed  sinking  under  the  con- 
scious load  of  her  own  attractions. — She  really  had 
powerful  letters  of  recommendation.  Prince  Charles 
liichtenstein  granted  her  his  protection ;  and  there 
wa$  such  interest  made  for  her,  that  the  Emperor 
hiisaself  signified  his  Royal  intention  of  honouring 
her  concert  with  his  presence.  Every  thing  was 
done  for  her ; — ^the  orchestra  and  singers  were  en- 
gaged;— the  concert  began  to  a  crowded  house, 
but,  I  must  premise,  we  had  no  rehearsal. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  act,  the  beauteous  Syren, 
led  into  the  orchestra  by  her  caro  sposo,  placed  her- 
self just  under  the  Emperor's  box,  the  orchestra 
being  on  the  stage.  She  requested  me  to  accom- 
pany her  song  on  the  piano-forte. — I  of  course  con- 
sented. Her  air  and  manner  spoke  ^^  dignity  and 
love.^  The  audience  sat  in  mute  and  breathless 
expectation.  The  doubt  was,  whether  she  would 
melt  into  their  ears  in  a  fine  cantabile,  or  burst  upon 
them  with  a  brilliant  bravura.  I  struck  the  chords 
of  the  symphony — silence  reigned — when,  to  the 
dismay  and  astonishment  of  the  brilliant  audience, 
she  ba^lod  out,  without  feeling  or  remorse,  voice 
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<^T  time,  or  indeed  one  note  in  tune,  the  hunting 
song  of  *^  Tally  ho  !^  in  all  its  pure  ori^ality. 
She  continued  shrieking  out  Tally  ho !  tally  ho ! 
in  a  manner  and  tone  so  loud  and  dissonant,  that 
they  were  enough  to  blow  off  the  roof  of  the 
house.  The  audience  jumped  up  terrified;  some 
shrieked  with  alarm,  some  hissed,  others  hooted, 
and  many  joined  in  the  unknown  yell,  in  order  to 
propitiate  her.  The  Emperor  called  me  to  him, 
and  asked  me  in  Italian  (what  tally  ho !  meant?)— 
I  replied,  I  did  not  know ;  and  literally,  at  that  time, 
I  did  not. 

His  Majesty,  the  Emperor,  finding  that  even  /, 
a  native  of  Great  Britain,  either  could  not,  or 
would  not,  explain  the  purport  of  the  mysterious 
words,  retired  with  great  indignation  from  the 
theatre ;  and  the  major  part  of  the  audience,  con- 
vinced by  His  Majesty^s  sudden  retreat  that  they 
contained  some  horrible  meaning,  followed  the 
Royal  example.  The  ladies  hid  their  faces  with 
their  fans,  and  mothers  were  heard  in  the  lobbies 
cautioning  their  daughters  on  the  way  out,  never 
to  repeat  the  dreadful  expression  of  **  tally  ho,'' 
nor  venture  to  ask  any  of  their  friends  for  a  trans- 
lation of  it. 

The  next  day,  when  I  saw  the  husband  of 
"  tally  ho,''  he  abused  the  taste  of  the  people  of 
Vienna,  and  said  that  the  song,  which  they  did  not 
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ki)ow  bow  to  appreciate,  had  been  sung  by  the 
qelebrated  Mrs.  Wrighton  at  Vauxball,  and  was  a 
gneat  fevpurite  all  over  flngland.  Thus,  howev^, 
e^n^ed  the  exhibition  of  Ejnglish  taste ;  and  Signora 
Tally  ho !  with  her  Italian  poet,  went  hutning 
eluewhere,  and  never  returned  to  Vienna,  at  least 
during  my  residence. 

I  went  one  evening  to  a  concert  of  the  celebrated 
Kozeluch'^Si  a  great  composer  for  the  piano-forte, 
^.  well  as  a  fine  performer  on  that  instrument. 
I  .saw  there  the  composers  Vanball  and  Baron 
Dittersdorf ;  and,  what  was  to  me  one  of  the  greatest 
^*atifications  of  my  musical  life,  was  there  intro- 
dMced  to  that  prodigy  of  genius — Mozart.  He 
£ftYoured  the  company  by  performing  fantasias  and 
capriccios   on  the  piano-forte.      His  feeling,    the 

.'  rapidity  of  his  fingers,  the  great  execution  and 
strength  of  his  left  hand  particularly,  and  the  ap- 

^  parent  inspiration  of  his  modulations,  astounded 
me.  After  this  splendid  performance  we  sat  down 
to  supper,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  to  be  placed  at 

.table  between  him  and  his  wife,  Madame  Constance 
Weber,  a  Grerman  lady,  of  whom  he  was  passionately 
fond,  and  by  whom  he  had  three  children.  He 
conversed  with  me  a  good  deal  about  Thomas 
'Linley,  the  first  Mrs.  Sheridan's  brother,  with  whom 
lie  was  intimate  at  Florence,  and  spoke  of  him  with 
great  affection.    He  said  that  Linley  was  a  true 
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genius ;  and  he  felt  that,  had  he  lived,  he  would 
hare  been  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the 
musical  wc^rld*  After  supper  the  young  branches 
ctf  our  host  had  a  danoe,  ^nd  Mozart  joined  them. 
Madame  Mozart  told  me,  that  great  as  his  genius 
was,  he  was  an  enthusaast  in  dancing,  and  often 
said  that  his  taste  lay  in  that  art,  rather  than  in 
music.  * 

He  was  a  remai^kabiy  small  man,  very  thin  add 
pale,  with  a  profusion  of  fine  fair  hair,  of  whtdi 
he  was  rather  vain.  He  gave  me  a  cordial  in vi. 
tation  to  his  house,  of  which  I  availed  myself^  ^^lid 
passed  a  great  part  of  my  time  there.  He  always 
received  me  with  kindness  and  ho^itality.-^^He 
was  remarkably  fond  of  punch,  of  which  ben^emge 
I  have  seen  him  take  copious  draughts.  He  was 
also  fond  of  billiards,  and  had  an  exceUent  biiliaid 
table  in  his  house.  Many  and  many  a  game  have 
I  played  with  him,  but  always  came  off  second 
best.  He  gave  Sunday  concerts,  at  which  I  never 
was  missing.  He  was  kind-hearted,  and  always 
ready  to  oblige ;  but  so  very  particular,  Vhen  he 
played,  that  if  the  slightest  noise  were  made/  he 
instantly  left  off.  He  one  day  made  me  sit-down 
to  the  pano,  and  gave  credit  to  my  first' master, 
who  had  taught  me  to  place  my  hand  well  on  the 
instrument — He  conferred  on  me  what  I  eon^dered 
a  high  compliment    I  had  composed  a  htiSe  melody 
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to  Metastaao's  canzonetta,  "  Grazie  agl'  inganrri 
tuoi,''  which  was  a  great  favourite  wherever  I  sang 
it.  It  was  very  simple,  but  had  the  good  fortune 
to  please  Mozart.  He  took  it  and  composed  vari- 
ations upon  it,  which  were  truly  beautiful ;  and  had 
the  further  kindness  and  condescension  to  play 
than  wherever  he  had  an  opportunity.  Thinking 
that  the  air  thus  rendered  remarkable  might  be.  ac- 
ceptable to  some  of  my  mu^cal  readers,  I  have 
subjoined  it.  . 

-  Encouraged  by  his  flattering  approbation,  I 
attempted  several  little  airs,  which  I  shewed  him, 
and  which  he  kindly  approved  of;  so  much  indeed, 
that  I  determined  to  devote  myself  to  the  study  of 
counterpoint,  and  consulted  with  him,  by  whom  I 
ought  to  be  instructed. — He  said,  "  My  good  lad, 
you  ask  my  advice,  and  I  will  give  it  you  candidly ; 
had  you  studied  composition  when  you  were  at 
Naples,  and  when  your  mind  was  not  devoted  to 
other  pursuits,  you  would  perhaps  have  done  wisely; 
but  now  that  your  profession  of  the  stage  must,  and 
ought,  to  occupy  all  your  attention,  it  would  be  an 
unwise  measure  to  enter  into  a  dry  study.  You 
may  take  my  word  for  it,  Nature  has  made  you  a 
melodist,  and  you  would  only  disturb  and  perplex 
yourself.  Reflect,  *  a  little  knowledge  is  a  danger- 
ous thing;* — should  there  be  errors  in  what  you 
write,  you  will  find  hundreds  of  musicians,  in  all 
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parts  of  the  world,  capable  of  correcting  them ; 
therefore  do  not  disturb  your  natural  gift." 

*'  Melody  is  the  essence  of  muac,"  continued  he ; 
^^  /  compare  a  good  melodist  to  a  fine  racer,  and 
counterpointists  to  hack  post-horses;  therefore  be 
advised,  let  well  cdone^  and  remember  the  old 
Italian  proverb^*  Chi  sa  piii,  meno  sa — Who 
knows  most,  knows  least.' ""  The  opinion  of  this 
great  man  made  on  me  a  lasting  impression. 

My  friend  Attwood  (a  worthy  man,  and  an  orna- 
ment to  the  musical  world)  was  Mozart''s  favourite 
scholar,  and  it  ^ves  me  great  pleasure  to  record 
what  Mozart  said  to  me  about  him;  his  words 
were,  "  Attwood  is  a  young  man  for  whom  I  have 
a  sincere  affection  and  esteem ;  he  conducts  himself 
with  great  propriety,  and  I  feel  much  pleasure  in 
telling  you,  that  he  partakes  more  of  my  style  than 
any  scholar  I  ever  had ;  and  I  predict,  that  he  will 
prove  a  sound  musician.'*'  Mozart  was  very  liberal 
in  giving  praise  to  those  who  deserved  it ;  but  felt 
a  thorough  contempt  for  insolent  mediocrity.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of 
Bologna  and  Verona ;  and  when  at  Rome,  the  Pope 
conferred  on  him  the  Cross  and  Brevet  of  Knight 
of  Lo  Sprone  d'Oro. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  music  was 
in  the  highest  state  of  perfection  at  Vienna ;  for, 
independent  of  the  great  talents  that  were  stationary, 
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there  was  a  number  of  the  most  celebrated  artists 
passing  from  Italy  to  Poland,  Prussia,  and  Russia, 
most  of  whom  gave  concerts  at  Vienna.  The 
£mperor  usually  attended  them,  and  amply  re- 
worded the  performers.  The  celebrated  Marchesi 
C^me  from  Venice  to  Vienna,  on  his  road  to  Peters- 
l^rg,  where  he  was  engaged  for  the  Italian  opera. 
He  gave  a  concert,  and  was  honoured  by  the  Em- 
peror^s  pres^ice,  and  a  brilliant  audience ;  he  was  a 
great  singer,  and  in  the  prime  of  his  abilities. 
During  his  stay  at  Vienna,  he  was  on  a  visit  to  the 
Venetian  Ambassador,  who,  in  compliment  to  him, 
g^ye  a  grand  dinner  to  the  Italian  performers, 
amongst  whom,  I  had  the  honour  of  being  invited ; 
-^the  banquet  was  splendid.  His  Excellency  was  a 
great  gourmand,  and  was  a  good  deal  ridiculed  for 
his  attention  to  the  gastronomic  art ;  he  gave  his 
cook  five  hundred  zecchinos  per  annum,  but  he  was 
rich,  and  had  a  right  to  please  himself.  For  my 
Qwn  part,  though  not  much  of  an  epicure,  I  think 
a  good  cook  an  essential  personage  in  an  establish- 
ment, and  in  the  end,  an  economical  one ;  and  there 
is  no  place,  generally  speaking,  where  the  art  of 
cookery  is  better  understood  than  at  Vienna. 

During  my  stay,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
two  of  the  first  performers  on  the  violin,  perhaps  in 
the  world ;  both  gave  concerts,  and  their  performance 
wa&  truly  exquisite,  although  in  difierent  styles. 
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The  first  was  Giomovick,  who  was  on  his  way  from 
Russik'  tb  Paris,  and  had  been  many  years  6F6trOc^ 
oei-to  player  Ht  the  court  of  Petersburg.  He  was,  a 
man  of  a  certain  age,  but  in  the  full  vigour  of 
talent ;  his  tone  was  very  powerftil,  his  execu^ioii 
most  ^pid,  and  his  tarte  above  all  allwring.  No 
performer,  in  ray  remembrance,  played  such  pleasing 
music.  He  generally  cloi^  his  concertos  with  a 
rondo,  the  subjtet  of  which  was  some  popu)ar  JSUis- 
sian  air,  to  which  he  composed  variations  with 
enchanting  taste;  his  performance  reminded  .Hie 
strongly  of  the  celebrated  La  Motte,  whom  I  had 
often  heard  at  the  Rotunda  in  Dublin. 

Janewitz,  the  other,  was  a  very  young  man,  in  the 
service  oi  the  King  of  Poland ;  he  also  touched 'the 
instrument  with  thrilling  efiect,  and  was  an  excdlent 
leader  of  an  orchestra.  His  concertos  always  finished 
with  some  pretty  Polonaise  air ;  his  variations  also 
were  truly  beautiful. 

But  the  Apollo,  the  Orpheus  of  the  age,  was  the 
redoubted  and  renowned  Baron  Bach,  who  came  to 
Vienna  to  be  heard  by  the  Emperor.  He  ^n  his,  own 
conceit)  surpassed  Tartini,  Nardini,  &c.  &c.  TbiiEt 
fanaUco  per  la  musica  had  just  arrived  from  Peters- 
burg,  where  he  went  to  make  his  extraordinary  il^nts 
known  to  the  Royal  Family  and  Court.  Nowv  I  have 
often  heard  this  man  {day,  and  I  pontively  declaf e^ 
that  his  performance  was  as  bad  as  aiiy  blind  fiddlev^ii 
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at  a  wake  in  a  country  town  in  Ireland ;  but  be  waar 
a  man  of  immense  fortune,  and  kept  open  bouse.  In 
every  city  whicb  be  passed  tbrougb,  be  gave  grand 
dinners^  to  wbicb  all  the  musical  professors  were 
invited ;  at  Vienna,  myself  among  tbe  rest.  One: 
day,  having  a  mind  to  ppt  bis  vanity  to  tbe  test,  I 
told  bim  tbat  be  reminded  me  of  tbe  elder  Cramer, 
He  seemed  rather  disappointed  tban  pleased  with 
my  praise — ^be  acknowledged  Cramer  had  some 
merit,  tbat  be  bad  played  with  him  out  of  tbe  same 
book  at  Manbeim,  when  Cramer  was  first  voilin  at 
that  Court ;  but  tbat  tbe  Elector  said  tbat  his  tone 
was  far  beyond  Cramer's,  for  Cramer  was  tame  and. 
slothful,  and  A^  was  all  fire  and  spirit ; .  and  that,  to 
make  a  comparison  between  them,  would  be  to  com- 
pare a  dove  to  a  game  cock.  In  my  life,  I  never 
knew  any  man  who  snuffed  up  tbe  air  of  praise  like 
thi&  discordant  idiot. 

After  be  bad  been  beard  by  tbe  Emperor  (who 
laughed  heartily  at  him)  be  set  off  for  London,  in 
order  that  tbe  King  of  England  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  bearing  bis  dulcet  strains.  When 
he  bad  taken  his  departure,  another  violin  player 
arrived  from  Russia,  a  Doctor  Fisher,  a  most 
eccentric  man,  possessing  some  merit  in  bis  pro> 
fession,  but  a  bit  of  a  quack,  and  an  inordinate 
prattler ;  be  related  strange  things  of  himself,  and 
was  particularly  tenacious  of  bis  veracity.      The 
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harmonious  Doctor,  however,  (who,  by  the  bye,  wa§ 
a  very  ugly  Christian)  laid  siege  to  poor  Nancy 
Storace ;  and  by  dint  of  perseverance  with  her,  and 
drinking  tea  with  her  mother,  prevailed  upon  her 
to  take  him  for  better  for  worse,  which  she  did'ih 
despite  of  the  advice  of  all  her  friends;  she  had 
cause,  however,  in  a  short  time  to  repent  of  her 
bargain,  for  instead  of  harmony,  there  was  nothing 
but  discord  between  them ;  and  it  was  said  he  had  a 
very  striking  way  of  enforcing  his  opinion,  of  which 
a  friend  of  her's  informed  the  Emperor,  who  inti- 
mated to  him,  that  it  would  be  fit  for  him  to  try  a 
change  of  air,  and  so  the  Doctor  was  banished  from 
Viennia. 

Storace  was  the  second  wife  of  the  discordant 
Doctor,  His  first  wife  was  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Mr.  Powell,  the  proprietor  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre.  The  Doctor  had  a  sixteenth  share  of  the 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  property,  in  right  of  his 
wife ;  but  was  such  an  inordinate  coxcomb,  that  the 
other  proprietors  had  a  great  contempt  for  him  and 
his  opinion.  I  have  heard  Moody  say,  that  he  came 
one  evening  into  the  green  room  when  he  was  pre- 
sent, and  abused  an  actress  for  having  torn  her 
petticoat;  and  when  questioned  by  her  as  to  hi» 
right  to  do  so,  he  replied,  with  great  pomposity ,-r— 
"  All  the  right  in  the  world.  Madam,  I  have  to 
look  after  my  property;    for  know.  Madam,  the 
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sixteenth  part  of  the  petticoat  which  yoti  hglve  de- 
stroyed belongs  to  me,  and  is  mine,  to*  all  intent* 
and  purposes.''  When  his  wife  died,  he  parted  "with 
his  share,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  other  jiartnel^  in 
the  concern*. 

The  same  year,  (1784,)  the  city  of  Vienna  Wa^ 
honoured  with  the  presence  of  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  York,  then  Bishop  of  Osqaburgh.  On 
his  entry  into  the  city,  he  was  received  by  the 
populace  with  acclamations,  and  welcomed  by  bril- 
liant f§tes  and  rejoicings.  The  condescension  and 
kindness  for  which  His  Royal  Highness  ever  has 
been  distinguished,  thus  early  gained  him  the 
hearts  of  all  ranks  of  society :  he  was  in  his  one 
and  twentieth  year,  and  allowed  to  be  a  model  of 
manly  beauty.     I  have  seen  him  often  walking  in 

*  The  first  Mra.  Fisher  had  two  sisters ;  the  one  married,  first, 
Mr«  Warren,  and  secondly,  Mr.  Martindale,  who  kept  one  of 
the  clob  houses  in  St  James's  Street,  who  also  left  her  a  widow ; 
upon  her  death  she  bequeathed  her  share  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  to  Francis  Const,  Esq.  the  worthy  and  excellent  chair- 
man of  the  Middlesex  and  Westminster  Sessions.  The  other 
married  Mr.  White,  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
ia  right  of  whose  daughters,  (to  whom  they  are  married,)  Mr. 
Willett,  and  Captain  Forbes  of  the  navy,  now  hold  each  similar 
shares  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  to  that  which  the  veracious 
Doctor  Fisher  possessed  by  a  similar  tenure  at  the  time  to  which 
I  have  just  aHuded  ;  and  have,  of  course,  if  they  chose  to  exercise 
it,  a  similar  right  to  the  sixteenth  part  of  every  actress's  petticoat 
at  the  prese&t  unoment. 
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the  streets  of  Vienna,  dressed  in  the  Windsor  uxo- 
fonn,  with  his  hair  platted  behind,  attended  by  one 
or  two  of  his  aides-de-camp,  visiting  the  difieiieDt 
shops,  and  conversing  with  the  most  amiable  fantt- 
liarity  with  the  concourse  of  people  that  flocked 
around  him.  The  Emperor  paid  him  great  and 
marked  attention. 

His  Royal  Uighpess^s  first  visit  to  the  theatre 
attracted  a  crowded  and  brilliant  assemblage.  The 
Emperor,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Maximilians 
the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  was  present.  A  new 
opa:^  composed  by  Stephen  Storace,  was  produced 
on  the  occasion :  Signora  Storace  and  myself  had 
the  two  principal  parts  in  it.  In  the  middle  of  thfi 
first  act^  Storace  all  at  once  lost  her  voice,  and  could 
not  utter  a  sound  during  the  whole  of  the  per- 
formance; this  naturally  threw  a  damp  over  the 
audience,  as  well  as  the  performers.  The  loss  of  the 
first  female  singer,  who  was  a  great  and  deserved 
favourite,  was  to  the  composer,  her  brother,  a  severe 
blow.  I  never  shall  forget  her  despair  and  disap« 
pointment,  but  she  was  not  then  prepared  for  the 
extent  of  her  misfortune,  for  she  did  not  recover 
her  voice  sufficiently  to  appear  on  the  stage  for  five 
months. 

As  a  proof  of  the  retentive  memory  of  His  Royal 
Highness,  the  circumstances  of  which  I  speak  are 
now  one  and  forty  years  old ;  and  yet^  His  Royal 
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Highness  recollected,  and  repeated  them  to  a  friend 
of  mine  very  recently.  To  have  lived  so  long  in 
his  Royal  remembrance,  is  to  me  high  honour  and 
gratification. 

During  the  continuance  of  Storace''s  illness,  three 
operas  were  produced,  in  which  Signora  Cortellini, 
Madame  Bernasconi,  and  Signora  Laschi  per- 
formed. The  last  of  these  operas  was  composed 
by  Signor  Rigini,  and  written  by  the  poet  of  the 
theatre,  the  Abbe  da  Ponte,  by  birth  a  Venetian* 
It  was  said,  that  originally  he  was  a  Jew, — turned 
Christian, — dubbed  himself  an  Abb6, — and  became 
a  great  dramatic  writer.  In  his  opera,  there  was 
a  character  of  an  amorous  eccentric  poet,  which 
wias  allotted  to  me ;  at  the  time,  I  was  esteemed  a 
good,  mimic,  and  particularly  happy  in  imitating 
the  walk,  countenance,  and  attitudes  of  those  whom 
I  wished  to  resemble.  My  friend,  the  poet,  had  a 
remarkably  awkward  gait,  a  habit  of  throwing 
himself  (as  he  thought)  into  a  graceful  attitude, 
by  putting  his  stick  behind  his  back,  and  leaning 
on  it;  he  had  also  a  very  peculiar,  rather  dan- 
dyish, way  of  dressing;  for,  in  sooth,  the  Abbe 
stood  mighty  well  with  himself,  and  had  the  cha- 
racter of  a  consummate  coxcomb ;  he  had  also  a 
strong  lisp  and  broad  Venetian  dialect. 

The  first  night  of  the  performance,  he  was  seated  in 
the  boxes,  more  conspicuously  than  was  ..absolutely 
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necessary,  considering  he  was  the  author  of  the  piec^ 
to  be  performed.  As  usual,  on  the  first  night  of  a 
new  opera,  the  Emperor  was  present,  and  a  numerous 
auditory.  When  I  made  my  entree  as  the  amorous 
poet,  dressed  exactly  like  the  Abbe  in  the  boxes, 
hnitating  his  walk,  leaning  on  my  stick,  and  aping 
his  gestures  and  his  lisp,  there  was  a  universal  roar 
of  laughter  and  applause ;  and  after  a  buzz  round  the 
house,  the  eyes  of  the  whole  audience  were  tiuned 
to  the  place  where  he  was  seated.  The  Emperor 
enjoyed  the  joke,  laughed  heartily,  and  applauded 
frequently  diuing  the  performance ;  the  Abb^  was 
not  at  all  affronted,  but  took  my  imitation  of  him 
in  good  part,  and  ever  after  we  were  on  the  best 
terms.  The  opera  was  successful,  had  a  run  of 
many  nights,  and  I  established  the  reputation  of  a 
good  mimic. 

Storace  had  an  opera  put  into  rehearsal,  the 
subject  his  own  choice,  Shakspeare'^s  Comedy  of 
Errors*.  It  was  made  operatical,  and  adapted  for 
the  Italian,  by  Da  Ponte,  with  great  ingenuity. 
He  retained  all  the  main  incidents  and  characters 
of  our  immortal  bard;  it  became  the  rage,  and 
well  it  might,  for  the  music  of  Storace  was  beyond 

*  I  often  mentioned  (after  I  came  to  England)  to  Mr* 
Sheridan,  how  mach  I  thought  introducing  Storace's  mnsic 
into  the  Comedy  of  Errors  would  do  for  Drury  Lane:  h,t 
appro?ed  of  it,*and  said  he  would  give  directions  to  have  it 
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description  beautiful.  I  performed  Antipholus  of 
Ephesus,  and  a  Signor  Calvasi,  Aiitipholus  of 
Syracuse,  we  were  both  of  the  same  height,  ahd 
strove  to  render  our  persons  as  like  each  otheir  as 
we  could. 

About  the  time  of  which  I  am  noVv  speaking, 
the  celebrated  poet,  L^Abbate  Casti,  came  from 
Italy  to  Vienna,  on  a  visit  to  Prince  Rosenberg. 
He  was  esteemed  by  the  literati,  the  severest 
satirist  since  the  days  of  Aretin.  The  Jnimaii 
Parlantif  for  its  wit  and  satire,  will  always  be 
remembered.  Just  at  the  same  period,  the  cele- 
brated Paesiello  arrived  at  Vienna,  on  his  way 
to  Naples,  from  Petersburg,  where  he  had    been 

done,  but  he  never  did.  It  is  singular,  that  more  than  thirty- 
six  years  after  I  had  suggested  the  idea,  the  proprietors  of 
Covent  Garden  should  bring  the  play  forward  as  an  opera ; 
yet,  had  it  been  produced  at  Drnry  liane  at  the  time  I 
mentioned  it,  my  friend.  Prince  Hoare,  would  not  hare  had 
in  his  excellent  afterpiece,  called  "  No  Song  no  Supper,'' 
the  beautiful  sestetto,"  Hope  a  distant  joy  disclosing/'  for  that 
piece  of  music,  and  the  trio,  ''  Knocking  at  this  time  of  day,'' 
were  both  in  the  Equivoci ;  or,  Italian  Comedy  of  Errors,  The 
music  used,  where  Antipholus  seeks  admittance  into  his  house, 
and  his  wife  calls  the  guard,  was  that  fine  chorus  in  the 
I'irates,  "  Hark  the  guard  is  coming,"  and  was  certainly  one 
of  the  most  effective  pieces  of  music  ever  heard.  Both  the 
songs  sang  by  me  in  the  Pirates,  at  Drury  Lane,  I  had  sung  ^t 
Vlepna ,  in  the  same  opera  of  the  Equivoci :  Storace  certainly 
enriched  his  English  pieces,  but  I  lamented  to  s^e  his  beau« 
tiful  Italian  opera  dismantled. 
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some  y^rs,  and  amasaed  very  great  wealth*  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  introduced  tso 
Mozart ;  it  was  gratifyiog  to  witness  the  satisfaction 
which  tbe{)(>^ppeared  to  £eel  by  becoming  acquainted ;. 
the  esteem  which  they  had  for  each  other  was  well 
known^  The  meeting  took  place  at  Mozart's  house  ; 
I  dined  with  theox,  exid  often  afterwards  enjoyed 
tlieir  socieity  tqgether. 

The  Emperor  bearing  that  Casti  and  Paesidlo 
w^e  ip  Vienna,  wished  to  have  them  presented  :to 
him  on  the  first  levee  day ;  they  were  accordingly 
introduced  to  His  Majesty  by  the  Great  Cham- 
berlain. The  compositions  of  Pae^ello  were  alwfgfs 
inhigb  favour  vnith  the  Emperor.  His  Majesty 
said  to  them,  with  his  usual  affability,  ^^  I  think  I 
may  say,  I  have  now  before  me  two  of  the  greatest 
geniuses  alive ;  and  it  would  be  most  gratifying  to 
me,  to  have  an  opera,  the  joint  production  of  both, 
performed  at  my  theatre ;'"  they  of  course  obeyed 
the  flattering  command,  and  the  greatest  expec- 
tations were  excited  by  the  union  of  such  talents. 

One  day,  during  the  stay  of  Paesiello,  I  heard 
him  relate  an  anecdote  illustrative  of  the  kindness 
of  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia  towards  him. 
She  was  his  scholar;  and  while  he  was  accompa* 
nying  her  one  bitter  cold  morning,  he  shuddered 
with  the  cold.  Her  Majesty  perceiving  it,  took  off 
a  beautiful « cloak  which  she  had  on,  ornamented 
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with  clasps  of  brilliants  of  great  value,  and  threw 
it  over  his  shoulders.  Another  mark  of  esteem  for 
him,  she  evinced  by  her  reply  to  Marshal  Belo- 
selsky.  The  Marshal,  agitated,  it  is  believed,  by 
the  "  green-eyed  monster,^  forgot  himself  so  far 
as  to  give  Paeriello  a  blow ;  Paesiello,  who  was  a 
powerful  athletic  man,  gave  him  a  sound  drubbing. 
In  return,  the  Marshal  laid  his  complaint  before 
the  Empress,  and  demanded  from  her  Majesty  the 
immediate  dismissal  of  Paesiello  from  the  Court, 
for  having  had  the  audacity  to  return  a  blow  upon 
a  Marshal  of  the  Russian  Empire.  Catherine's 
reply  was,  ^*  I  neither  can  nor  will  attend  to  your 
request;  you  forgot  your  dignity  when  you  gave 
an  unoffending  man  and  a  great  artist  a  blow ;  are 
you  surprised  that  he  should  have  forgotten  it  too  ? 
and  as  to  rank,  it  is  in  my  power.  Sir,  to  make 
fifty  marshals,  but  not  one  Paesiello.'' 

I  give  the  above  anecdote  as  I  heard  it,  although 
I  confess  it  is  rather  a  strange  coincidence,  that  a 
similar  circumstance  should  have  occurred  to  Hoi* 
bein,  when  a  complaint  was  made  against  him  to 
Henry  VIII.  by  a  Peer  of  Great  Britain. 

Casti  was  a  remarkably  quick  writer ;  in  a  short 
time  he  finished  his  drama,  entitled  "  II  Re  Teo- 
doro.*^  It  was  said,  Joseph  II.  gave  him  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  it  was  intended  as  a  satire  upon  the 
King  of  Sweden,  but  the  fact  I  believe  was  never 
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ascertained.     The  characters  of  the  drama  were 
Teodoro,  Signor  Mandini;  Taddeo,  the  Venetiaii 
innkeeper,  Bennuci ;  the  sultan  Achmet,  Bussani ; 
his  sultana,  Signora  Laschi ;   Lisetta,  daughter  to 
the  innkeeper,  Signora  Storace ;  and  Sandrino,  her 
lover,  Signor  Viganoni ;  ail  these  performers  were 
excellent    in     their    way,    and    their    characters 
strongly  pourtrayed;   but  the  most  marked  part, 
and  on  which  the  able   Casti  had  bestowed  the 
most  pdns,  was  that  of  Gafferio,  the  king^s  secre-^ 
tary.     This  character  was  written  avowedly,  as  a 
satire  on  General  Paoli,  and  drawn  with  a  masterly 
hand.     Casti  declared,  there  was  not  a  person  in 
our    company    (not  otherwise    employed    in  the 
opera)  capable  of  undertaking  this  part     It  was 
decided,  therefore,  by  the  directors  of  the  theatre, 
to  send  immediately  to  Venice,  to  engage  Signor 
Blasi,   at  any  price,  to  come  and  play  it.     This 
delayed  us  a  little,   and  in  the  interim,  Storace 
gave  a  quartett  party  to  his  friends.     The  playerft 
were  tolerable ;   not  one  of  them  excelled  on  the 
instrument    he    played,    but   there    was    a  little 
science  among  them,    which  I  dare  say  will  be 
acknowledged  when  I  name  them : 

The  First  Violin     .     .    ,    •  Haydn. 

„    Second  Violin      .    .    .  Baron  Dittebsdorf. 

„    Violoncello     .    »    .    .  Vanhall. 

„   Tenor Mozart. 
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The  poet  Casti  and  Paesiello  formed  part  of  the 
audience.  I  was  there,  and  a  greater  treat,  or  a 
more  remarkable  one,  cannot  be  imagined. " 

On  the  particular  evening  to  which  I  am  now 
specially  referring,  after  the  musical  feast  was  over, 
we  sat  down  to  an  excellent  supper,  and  became 
joyous  and  lively  in  the  extreme.  After  several 
saags  had  been  sung,  Storace,  who  was  present, 
asked  me  to  give  them  the  Canzonetta.  Now  thereby 
hung  a  tale,  new  to  the  company !  The  truth  was 
this: — There  was  an  old  miser  of  the  name  of 
Varesi,  living  at  Vienna,  who  absolutely  denied 
himself  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  and  who 
made  up  his  meals  by  pilfering  fruits  and  sweet- 
meats from  the  parties  to  which  he  was  invited ; 
the  canzonetta  for  which  Storace  asked,  he  was 
particularly  fond  of  singing  with  a  tremulous 
vcNce,  accompanied  by  extraordinary  gestures,  and 
a  shake  of  the  head ;  it  was,  in  fact,  this  imita* 
Uon  which  I  was  called  upon  to  exhibit,  and  I  did 
sa  During  my  performance,  I  perceived  Casti 
particularly  attentive,  and  when  I  had  finished,  he 
turned  to  Paesiello,  and  said,  "  This  is  the  very 
fellow  to  act  the  character  of  Gafferio,  in  our  opera ; 
this  boy  shall  be  our  old  man !  and  if  he  keep  old 
Vare^  in  his  eye  when  he  acts  it,  I  will  answer  for 
his  success.''  The  opera  was  brought  out,  the 
drama  was  excellent,  and  the  music  was  acknow- 
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ledged  the  chef-d'cBuvre  of  Paesiello.  Overflowing 
houses,  for  three  saccessive  seasons,  bore  testimon j 
to  its  merits.  .  I  played  the  old  inan ;  and  although 
really  hdtle  more  than  a  boy,  never  lost  sight  of  the 
diaracter  I  was  personating  for  a  moment. 

After  the  first  night^s  performance,  His  Majesty^ 
the  Emperoiv  was  pleased  to  have  it  signified  to 
mev  thi9Ugh  Prince  Rosenberg,  that  he  was  so 
much  surprised  and  pleased  with  my  performance, 
that  he  had  ordered  an  addition  to  my  salary  of ' 
one  hundred  zeochinos  per  annum,  (about  %hy 
pounds  British,)  which  I  ever  after  ^oyed,  during 
my  stay  at  Vienna :  in  short,  wherever  I  went  I  " 
was  nicknamed  Old  Grafierio. 

Pae^llo  was  particularly  kind  to  me,  during  his 
stay  at  Vienna,  and  was  much  diverted  urith  my 
monkey  antics.  When  at  Naples,  he  wrote  to 
me,  to  say  that  the  King  of  Naples  had  commanded 
him  to  put  the  opera  of  "  II  Teodoro^'  in  rehearsal, 
and  wished  me  to  ask  the  Emperor  for  six  months'* 
leave  of  absence  to  go  to  Naples  and  perform  in  it ; 
and  I  should  have  my  journey  paid,  and  a  most 
ample  remuneration  given  me.  This  offer,  liberal 
as  it  was,  for  private  reasons  not  worth  recordings 
I  refused.  The  song  in  Old  Gafferio^s  part,  which 
I  xaay  say  was  the  lucky  star  of  my  professioml' 
career,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  I  had  the  folly  to  * 
refuse  vto  sing,  thinking  it  too  trivial  for  fae,    I  j^nt 
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it  back  to  Paesiello;  he  desired  to  see  me — I  went 
•—and  he  played  me  the  beautiful  accompaniment 
for  it  which  he  had  written,  but  which  was  not  sent 
me,  I  having  received  only  the  voice  part.  When 
I  was  going  away,  this  great  man  gave  me  a  gentle 
admonition,  not  to  judge  of  things  rashly :  a  piece 
<rf  advice  not  thrown  away  upon  me. 

The  Emperor,  this  season,  had  a  number  of  gala 
days,  both  at  Vienna  and  at  Schoenbrunn,  the 
gardens  of  which  very  much  resemble  those  of 
Hampton  Court,  but  on  a  larger  scale.  There  were 
several  balls  and  fetes  given  there,  and  fireworks 
of  the  most  brilliant  description,  all  open  to  the 
public.  I  remember  one  evening,  seeing  there  Lord 
and  Lady  Buckley,  Sir  Robert  Williams,  Lord 
and  Lady  Granard,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Doyle,  and 
a  great  number  of  English  nobility,  who  were 
then  at  Vienna,  and  whom  I  had  the  honour  of 
meeting  at  Sir  Robert  Keith'^s,  the  English  ambas^ 
sador. 

There  were  a  number  of  fetes  also  given  at  the 
Hantz  Garden,  which  the  people  of  Vienna  fre- 
quented, particularly  on  Sundays :  several  of  the 
alleys  and  walks  are  like  those  in  Kensington 
Gardens.  In  the  gardens  there  was  an  excellent 
restaurant,  where  dinner  parties  continually  met ; 
and  the  accommodations  were  excellent. 

An  event  happened  to  me  in  returning  to  Vienna, 
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frcm  that  place,  which,  at  the  time,  made  a  terrific 
impression  on  me.  There  was  a  young  nobleman 
at  Vienna,  whose  name  it  would  be  improper  to 
publish    (though     the  transaction    was    perfectly 

notorious).     The  son  of  Prince  P ,  who  had 

been  governor  of  Gratz ;  five  and  twenty  years  of 
age,  very  afiable  and  accomplished,  although  wild 
and  dissipated.  Remembering  me  at  Gratz,  he 
often  called  upon  me  at  Vienna.  He  was  a  great 
musical  amateur,  and  a  constant  attendant  at  the 
Italian  Opera  House.  One  morning,  he  called,  and 
asked  me  to  meet  him  at  three  o^clock  at  the  Hantz 
Garden,  and  dine  with  him  there  afterwards.  I 
kept  my  appointment ;  we  had  an  excellent  tSte-iU 
tite  dinner,  and  passed  an  extremely  pleasant  day. 
It  was  in  the  summer  season,  and  about  nine  o^dock 
we  returned  to  Vienna  in  a  hackney  coach.  As  we 
were  entering  the  Grauben  Street,  the  coach  was 
stopped  and  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  police 
officers ;  both  the  doors  were  instantly  opened,  and 
the  Count  and  myself  dragged  into  the  street, 
Mr.  Wivse,  lieutenant  of  police,  came  to  me  and 
desired  me  not  to  be  alarmed.  "  Mr.  O'Kelly,"  said 
he,    **  you  have  nothing  to  fear,  but  we  have  a 

warrant  against  your  companion,  Count  P ,  for 

forgery,  to  a  large  amount :  you  are  at  liberty  to 
go  where  you  please,  but  he  must  be  taken  to 
prison.'*' 

TOL.   I.  X 
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They  accordingly  took  him  away,  and  I  was  not 
allowed  tp  follow  him.  In  a  few  days  he  was  tried, 
and  condemned  to  sweep  the  streets  of,  Vienna. 
Oft^i,  as.  I , have  been  walking,.  I  have  met  this 
unfortuna.te  man,  with  his  head  shaved,  wearing  a 
paper  cap,  and  a  jacket  of  coarse  cloth,  chained, 
with  a  large  1(^  tied  to  his  leg,  and  a  broom  in  his 
hand,  actuary  sweeping  the  crossways  with  other 
felons. 

Those  unfortunate  wretches,  after  they  have 
sw;ept  the  streets  for  a  limited  period,  as  an  example, 
are  chained  in  couples,  and  compelled  to  drag 
barges  on  the   Danube..    Every  interest  was  made 

to  save  him;    the  Princess  L n,  to  whom  he 

w£^  nearly  related,  then  in  a  most  critical  state  of 
iie^th,  tlu:ew  herself  upon  her  knees  before  the 
Emperor  to  procure  his  pardosi ;  but  His  Majesty 
was  infl,exib]^,  and  said  that,  "  If  he  had  a  son  who 
h^  been  guilty  of  the  same  crime,  he  should 
undergo  the  same  punishment.""  This  event  made 
an  awful  impression  on  me,  and  it  was  long  before 
my  spirits  recovered  the  shock. 

Just  after  thi§  startling  event,  the  Italian  com- 
pany were  ordei:^  to  prepare  to  follow  His  Majesty 
to.  his  palace  at.Luxemburgh,  and  to  remain  there 
iox  the  su^^Qer  inpnths.  The  palace  is  only  a  few 
miles  fron^  Vienna,  and  nothing  can  be  more  mag- 
nificent; it  is  surrounded  by  forests  full  of  all  kinds 
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x>t  game;  the  park,  gardens,  and  grounds,  truly 
beautiful,  and  in  the  centre  oi  a  rich  and  luxuriant 
coiratry.  The  theatre  was  very  pretty,  and  very 
wdl  attended ;  for  all  had  their  enirie  to  it  gratis, 
including  the  surrounding  peasantry. 

Italian  operas  were  performed  three  times,  Ger- 
man plays  twice,  and  German  operas  twice  in  each 
week.  I  passed  the  time  here  most  delightfully^ 
Svery  performer  of  the  Italian  opera  had  separate 
apartments  allotted  to  him,  and  his  breakfast  was 
sent  thither.  There  was  a  magnificent  saloon,  in 
which  we  all  met  at  dinner.  The  table  was  plen^ 
tifully  and  luxuriantly  supplied  with  every  delicacy 
of  the  season ;  with  wines  of  all  descriptions,  as 
well  as  all  kinds  of  fruits,  ices,  &c. ;  and  every 
night,  after  the  spectacle,  an  excellent  supper.  In 
the  mornings  I  had  nothing  to  do  (there  were  no 
rehearsals)  but  to  amuse  myself.  The  Emperor 
and  his  Court  went  often  in  chase  of  the  Airone 
bird — an  amusement  he  was  very  partial  to.  Prince 
Dichtrestein,  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  was  very 
friendly  to  Signora  Storace,  and  did  her  the  kind* 
ness  to  send  her  one  of  the  court  barouches  to  view 
the  chase.  I  always  accompanied  her  on  these 
excursions. 

One  day,  the  Emperor  rode  up  to  our  carriage 
on  horseback,  and  asked  us,  if  we  were  amused, 
and  if  he  could  do  any  thing  for  us.     Storace,  with 
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her  peculiar  characteristic  bluntness,  said,  ^^Why, 
Sire,  I  am  very  thirsty,  will  your  Majesty  be  so 
good  as  to  order  me  a  glass  of  water  P^** — The^ 
Emperor  with  his  usual  affability  smiled,  called  to 
one  of  his  attendants  to  grant  the  request,  and  the 
glass  of  water  was  brought. 

I  have  another  instance  to  record  of  the  con- 
descension and  urbanity  of  the  Emperor.       He 
one  day  reviewed  twenty  thousand  of  his  finest 
troops:    it  was  a  glorious  sight,  and  one  that  I 
shall  never  forget.     Signora  Storace,  her  mother, 
Bennuci,  and  myself,  were  on  the  ground  at  six 
o'clock  in  our  barouche.     The  Emperor,  who  had 
a  very  military  appearance,   was  surrounded  by 
his  staff,   and  accompanied   by  his  nephew   and 
heir,  Grand   Marshals  Prince  De  Ligne,  Prince 
Charles     Lichtenstein,     Prince     Schwartzenberg, 
Prince  Lokowitz,  &c.  &c.     Marshals  Lacy's  and 
Laudon'^s  regiments  were  on  the  ground,  as  well 
as  some  fine  Hungarian  regiments  and  the  Em- 
peror''s  Hungarian  and  Polish  Guards,  who  made 
a  magnificent  appearance.       To  me  it  was  en- 
chantment.    Our  barouche  was  within  view  of  the 
Emperor;  and  he  sent  one  of  his  Aides-de-camp 
to  us,  to  order  the  carriage  to  be  drawn  up  nearer 
to  himself. 

At  the  close  df  the  review,  he  rode  up  to  us, 
and  said,  ^^  Has  not  this  been  a  fine  sight  ?   this 
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place  is  my  stage ;  here  I  am  the  first  actor.'*'  And 
when  General  C^Kavanagh's  regiment  passed  be- 
fore him,  with  their  colonel  at  their  head,  he 
'  condescended  to  say  to  me,  "  Look  there,  O'Kelly ; 
look,  there  goes  your  countryman  O'^Kavanagh, 
and  a  fine  old  soldier  he  is  !""  I  never  spent  a 
more  delightful  day  than  that,  which  never  has 
been  effaced  from  my  recollection. 

Three  delicious  months  did  we  pass  at  Luxcm- 
burgh,  living  in  luxury  and  pleasure :  at  the  end 
of  which  the  Emperor  returned  to  Vienna,  and  we 
received  orders  to  follow  him. 

The  theatre  was  opened  immediately  after  our 
arrival.  I  was  situated  in  every  respect  to  my 
hearf  s  content,  living  a  life  of  gaiety  and  pleasure ; 
and,  thanks  to  the  kindness  and  patronage  of  Sir 
Robert  Keith,  mixed  with  the  best  English  so- 
ciety. A  Mr.  Stratton,  a  native  of  Scotland, 
who  was  Secretary  to  the  British  Embassy,  was 
also  kindly  attentive  to  me.  At  Sir  Roberts  I 
often  had  the  honour  of  meeting  the  young  Polish 
Prince  Poniatowski,  then  in  the  service  of  Joseph 
the  Second  ;  he  was  remarkable  for  his  elegance  of 
manner  and  riding,  and  great  partiality  to  almost 
unmanageable  horses.  I  received  many  marks  of 
friendship  from  him ;  he  entered  subsequently 
into  the  service  of  Buonaparte,  and  was  unfortu- 
nately drowned  in  fording  a  river. 
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At  this  period  of  my  life  I  was  rather  vain,  and 
T.ery  fond  of  fine  clothes ;  indeed,  my  greatest  ex- 
pense was  the  decoration  of  my  precious  person* 
I  wore  every  evening,  full  dress  embroidered  coats, 
either  gold,  silver,  or  silk.  I  wore  two  watches 
(as  was  the  custom  of  the  country),  and  a  diamond 
ring  on  each  of  my  little  fingers;  thus  decked 
out,  I  had  not  of  course  the  least  appearance  of 
a  Paddy.  While  sittir^  one  evening  in  the  Milan 
cofiee-house,  reading  the  Vienna  Gazette,  two  gen- 
tlemen entered,  and  seated  themselves  opposite  tx> 
me  to  take  their  coffee.  One  of  them  said  to  the 
other,  with  a  most  implacable  Irish  brogue,  "  Arrah, 
blood  and  thunder!  luke  at  that  fellow  sitting 
opposite  to  us  (meaning  me)  ;  did  you  ever  see  such 
a  jackdaw?^' 

**  Really,^  answered  his  companion  (who  I  per- 
ceived was  an  Englishman),  "  the  fellow  does  not 
seem  to  be  on  bad  terms  with  himself.'' 

"  Look  at  his  long  lace  ruffles,"  said  my  coun- 
tryman ;  "  I  suppose  he  wears  ruffles,  to  mark  his 
gentility.'' 

I  continued  reading  my  gazette ;  but  when 
the  critique  upon  my  long  lace  ruffles  was  ended, 
I  laid  down  the  paper,  and  tucked  tliem  up 
under  the  cuffs  of  my  coat,  not  looking  at  the 
gentlemen^  or  seeming  to  take  any  notice  of 
them^ 
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"  But  now  do  luke^^  continued  the  persevering 
brogueneer;  ''  what  a  display  he  is  making  of  his 
rings;  I  suppose  he  thinks  he  will  dazzle  our  eyes 
abit.^ 

Upon  this,  I  delibertitely  took  off  my  rings,  and 
put  them  into  my  pocket ;  at  the  same  time  fixing 
a  steady  look  at  my  critics,  I  told  them,  in  English, 
that  "If  there  were  any  other  part  of  my  dress 
at  all  disagreeable  to  them,  I  sihould  have  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  altering  it  in  any  way  they 
might  suggest."" 

The  Irishman  (improbable  as  it  may  appear) 
blushed ;  and  the  Englishman  said,  "  He  hoped  I 
would  not  feel  an  offence,  where  none  was  meant."^ 
I  said, "  Certainly  not  -^  and  to  prove  my  sincerity, 
requested  them  to  take  part  of  a  bowl  of  punch, 
and  drink  our  Sovereign  King  George's  health, 
and  towards  our  better  acquaintance ;  and  thus,  in 
despite  of  laced  ruffles  and  diamond  rings,  we  intro- 
duced ourselves  to  one  another. 

My  Irish  friend,  I  found,  was  a  Doctor  O'Rourke, 
from  the  county  of  Down,  who  had  only  the  day 
before  arrived  from  Prague,  where  he  had  been  for 
many  years  a  medical  practitioner  ;  and,  in  my 
new  English  acquaintance,  I  had  the  pleasure  to 
find  the  eccentric  Walking  Stewart,  so  named 
from  having  walked  almost  all  over  the  world, 
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and   whose  pedestrian    exploits  were    universally 
spoken  of. 

After  taking  our  punch,  we  separated,  and 
agreed  to  meet  and  dine  together  the  next  day 
at  the  French  house,  kept  by  the  famous  Monsieur 
ViDar,  celebrated,  ttiough  a  Frenchman,  for 
giving  excellent  beef  steaks,  and  dressing  them  to 
perfection  a  PAnglaise.  Stewart,  though  a  great 
oddity,  was  a  well-informed,  accomplished  man ; 
a  true  lover  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  of  a 
most  retentive  memory.  The  last  little  walk  he 
had  taken  was  from  Calais,  through  France,  Italy, 
and  the  Tyrol,  to  Vienna,  and  in  a  few  days 
he  was  going  to  extend  it  as  far  as  Constanti- 
nople. He  was  partial  to  most  things  in  Eng- 
land, except  the  climate ;  he  said,  "  Sir,  I  am 
perfectly  of  opinion  with  Addison,  that,  in  na- 
ture,  there  is  nothing  more  inconstant  than  the 
British  climate,  except  the  humour  of  its  in- 
habitants."" 

He  was  a  great  enthusiast  about  music,  al- 
though not  about  beef  steaks;  for,  of  the  most 
tender,  and  dressed  in  M(»)sieur  Villar'^s  best  man- 
ner, he  would  not  touch  a  morsel ;  he  lived  entirely 
upon  vegetables :  but  my  friend,  the  Irish  Doctor, 
was  in  truth  a  beef-eater. 

In  a  few  days  Stewart  left  us  to  take  his  saun« 
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tering  walk  to  Constantinople,  and  I  very  much 
regretted  the  loss  of  his  society ;  but,  as  the  doctor 
had  come  to  reside  at  Vienna,  we  passed  a  good 
deal  of  our  time  together. 

I  had  the  pleasure,  about  this  time,  to  be  intn>- 
duced  to  Monsieur  Martini.  He  was  a  very  old 
man.  His  sister,  nearly  his  own  age,  kept  his 
house  for  him.  She  was  reckoned  a  deep  blue, 
and  very  well  versed  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences. 
The  great  poet  Metastasio  had  lived  Axty  years 
in  her  brother's  house,  upon  the  most  friendly 
terms,  and  died  in  it.  The  colleges  of  Bologna 
and  Pavia  ''gave  her  the  title  of  Dottoressa ;  and 
deputations  came  from  both  those  places,  with  her 
diploma.  When  I  was  admitted  to  her  conversa- 
ziones and  musical  parties,  she  was  in  the  vale  of 
years,  yet  still  possessed  the  gaiety  and  vivacity  of 
a  girl,  and  was  polite  and  afPable  to  all.  Mozart 
was  an  almost  constant  attendant  at  her  parties,  and 
I  have  heard  him  play  duets  on  the  piano-forte 
with  her,  of  his  own  composition.  She  was  a  great 
favourite  of  his. 

At  one  of  her  parties  I  had  the  pleasure  to  be 
introduced  to  Mrs.  Piozzi,  who,  with  her  husband, 
was  travelling  on  the  Continent ;  there  appeared  to 
we  a  great  similarity  in  the  manners  of  these  two 
gifted  women,  who  conversed  with  all  around 
them   without   pedantry  or    aflbctaUon.     It  was 

m5 
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isertainly  an  epoch,  not  to  be  forgotten,  to  have 
h^  the  good  fortune,  on  the  same  evening,  to  be 
in  company  with  the  favourites  of  Metastasia 
and  Dr.  Johnson;. and  last,  not  least,  with  Mozart 
bimself. 

There  was  a  very  excellent  company  of  German 
singers  at  the  Canatore  Theatre;  it  was  more 
spacious  than  the  Imperial  Court  Theatre.  The 
first  female  siriger  was  Madame  Lange,  wife  to  the 
excellent  comedian  of  that  name,  and  sister  to 
Madame  Mozart.  She  was  a  wonderful  favourite, 
and  deservedly  so;  she  had  a  greater  extent  of 
high  not^s  than  any  other  singer  I  ever  heard. 
The  songs  which  Mozart  composed  for  her  in 
*'  L'Enleyement  du  Serail,''  shew  what  a  compass  of 
voice  she  had;  her  execution  was  most  brilliant. 
Stephen  Storace  told  me  it  was  far  beyond  that  of 
Bastardini,  who  was  engaged  to  sing  at  the  Pan- 
theon in  London,  and  who,  for  each  night  of  her 
performance  of  two  S(Migs,  received  one  hundred 
guineas,  an  enormous  sum  at  that  time ;  and  (coxn- 
paratively  speaking)  more  than  two  hundred  at  the 
present  day**^ 

*  Storace  was  then  a  boy,  stiidyiiig  music  under  hi»  father^ 
who  gave  him  a  bravura  song  of  Bastardini's  to  copy.  Storace 
ivas  so  astonished  that  fifty  guineas  should  be  paid  fbr  singing  a 
mngf  that  be  counted  the  notes  in  k,  and  calculated  the  amount 
•f  each  oote  at  4i.  V^*    He  valued  one  of  the  dlvisioiis  running 
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A  number  of  foreign  Princes,  among  whom  were 
the  Due  de  Deux  Fonts,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
fee,  with  great  retinues,  came  to  visit  the  Emperdr, 
who,  upon  this  occasion,  signified  his  wish  to  ha^e 
two  grand  serious  operas,  both  the  composition  bf 
Chevalier  Gluck, — "  L'  Iphigenia  ill  Tauride," 
and  "  L**  Alceste,""  produced  under  the  direction  of 
the  composer;  and  gave  orders  that  no  expense 
should  be  spared  to  give  them  every  effect. 

Gluck  was  then  living  at'  Vienna,  where  he  had 
retired,  crowned  with  professional  honours,  and  a 
splendid  fortune,  courted  and  caressed  by  all  ranks, 
and  in  his  seventy-fourth  year. 

L'  Iphigenia  was  the  first  opera  to  be  produced, 
and  Gluck  was  to  make  his  choice  of  the  performers 
in  it.  Madame  Bemasconi  was  one  of  the  first 
serious  singers  of  the  day, — ^to  her  was  appropriated 
the  part  of  Iphigenia.  The  celebrated  tenor,  Adem- 
berger,  performed  the  part  of  Orestes,  finely.  To 
me  was  allotted  the  character  of  Pylades,  which 
created  no  small  envy  among  those  performers  who 
thought  themselves  better  entitled  to  the  part  than 
myself,  and  perhaps  they  were  right ; — ^however,  I 
had  it,  and  also  the  high  gratification  of  being  in- 
structed in  the  part  by  the  composer  himself. 

lip  and  down  at  ^.18  11 «.  It  was  a  whimsical  thing  for  a  l^y 
to  do,  but  perfectly  in  character;  his  passion  for  calculation 
was  beyond  all  belief,  except  to  those  who  witnessed  it 
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One  morning,  after  I  had  been  sin^ng  with  him, 
he  said,  "  Follow  me  up  stairs,  Sir,  and  I  will  in- 
troduce you  to  one,  whom,  all  my  life,  I  have  made 
ray  study,  and  endeavoured  to  imitate.""  I  followed 
him  into  his  bed-room,  and,  opposite  to  the  head 
of  the  bed,  saw  a  full-length  picture  of  Handel,  in 
a  rich  frame.  "  There,  Sir,*"  said  he,  "  is  the  por- 
trait of  the  inspired  master  of  our  art ;  when  1  open 
my  eyes  in  the  morning,  I  look  upon  him  with 
reverential  awe,  and  acknowledge  him  as  such ;  and 
the  highest  praise  is  due  to  your  country  for  having 
distinguished  and  cherished  his  gigantic  genius. 

.  Ja*  Iphigenia  was  soon  put  into  rehearsal,  and  a 
corps  de  ballet  engaged  for  the  incidental  dances 
b«slpnging  to  the  piece.  The  ballet-master  was 
Monsieur  De  Camp,  the  uncle  of  that  excellent 
actress,  and  accomplished  and  deserving  woman, 
Mrs.  Charles  Eemble.  Gluck  superintended  the 
rehearsals,  with  his  powdered  wig,  and  gold-headed 
cane ;  the  orchestra  and  choruses  were  augmented, 
and  all  the  parts  were  well  filled. 

The  second  opera  was  Alceste,  which  was  got 
up .  with  magnificence  and  splendour,  worthy  an 
Imperial  Court. 

For  describing  the  strongest  passions  in  music, 
and  proving  grand  df^m^tic  effect,  in  my  opinion, 
no  man  ever  equalled  Gluck — ^he  was  a  great 
painter  of  mu^c;    perhaps  the  expression  is  far  ' 
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fetched,  and  may  not  be  allowable,  but  I  speak 
from  my  own  feelings,  and  the  sensation  his  de- 
scriptive music  always  produced  on.  me.  For 
example,  I  never  could  hear,  without  tears,  the 
dream  of  Orestes,  in  Iphigenia :  when  in  sleep,  he 
prays  the  gods  to  give  a  ray  of  peace  to  the  parri- 
cide Orestes.  What  can  be  more  expressive  of 
deep  and  dark  despair.'^ — And  the  fine  chorus  of 
the  demons  who  surround  his  couch,  with  the  ghost 
of  his  mother,  produced  in  me  a  feeling  of  horror, 
mixed  with  delight. 

Dr.  Bumey  (no  mean  authority)  said,  Gluck 
was  the  Michael  Angelo  of  living  composers,  and 
called  him  the  simplifying  musician.  Salieri  told 
me,  that  a  comic  opera  of  Gluck'^s  being  performed 
at  the  Elector  Palatine^s  theatre,  at  Schwetzingen, 
his  Electoral  Highness  was  struck  with  the  music, 
and  inquired  who  had  composed  it ;  on  being  in- 
formed that  he  was  an  honest  German  who  loved 
old  mine^  his  Highness  immediately  ordered  him  a 
tun  of  Hock. 

Paesiello's  Barbiere  di  Siviglia,  which  he  com- 
posed in  Russia,  and  brought  with  him  to  Vienna, 
was  got  up ;  Signor  Mandini  and  I  playefd  the  part 
of  Count  Almaviva  alternately;  Storace  was  the 
Kosina.  There  were  three  operas  now  on  the  tapis, 
one  by  Regini,  another  by  Salieri  (the  Grotto  of 
Trophonias),  and  one  by  Mozart,  by  special  com- 
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mand  of  the  Emperor.  Mozart  chose  to  hare 
Beaumarchais^  French  comedy,  **  Le  Mariage  de 
Figaro,''  made  into  an  Italian  opera,  which  was 
done  with  great  ability,  by  Da  Ponte.  These  three 
pieces  were  nearly  ready  for  representation  at  the 
same  time,  and  each  composer  claimed  the  right  of 
producing  his  opera  for  the  first.  The  contest 
raised  much  discord,  and  parties  were  formed. 
The  characters  of  the  three  men  were  all  very  dif- 
ferent. Mozart  was  as  touchy  as  gunpowder,  and 
swore  he  would  put  the  score  of  his  opera  into  the 
fire,  if  it  was  not  produced  first;  his  claim  was 
backed  by  a  strong  party :  on  the  contrary,  Regini 
was  working  like  a  mok  iti  the  dark  to  get  pre- 
cedence. 

The  third  candidate  was  Maestro  di  Cappella  to 
the  Court,  a  clever  shrewd  man,  possessed  of  what 
Bacon  called,  crooked  wisdom ;  and  his  claims  were 
backed  by  three  of  the  principal  performers,  who 
formed  a  cabal  not  easily  put  down.  Every  one  of 
the  opera  company  took  part  in  the  contest.  I 
alone  was  a  stickler  for  Mozart,  and  naturally 
enough,  for  he  had  a  claim  on  my  warmest  wishes, 
from  my  adoration  of  his  powerful  genius,  and  the 
debt  of  gratitude  I  owed  him,  for  many  personal 
favours* 

The.  mighty  contest  was  put  an  end  to  by  His 
Majesty  issuing  a  mandate  for  Mozart's  ^^  Npzze 
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di  Figaro,^  to  be  instantly  put  into  rdiearsal ;  and 
none  more  than  Michael  O^Eelly,  enjoyed  die  little 
great  man^s  triumph  over  his  rivals. 

Of  all  the  performers  in  this  opera  at  that  time, 
but  one  survives, — myself.  It  was  allowed  that 
never  was  opera  stronger  cast.  I  have  seen  it  per- 
formed at  different  periods  in  other  countries,  and 
well  too,  but  no  more  to  compare  with  its  original 
perfeHinance  than  light  is  to  darkness.  All  the 
original  performers  had  the  advantage  of  the  iii- 
structi(Hi  of  the  composer,  who  transfused  into 
their  minds  his  inspired  meaning.  I  never  shaU 
forget  his  little  animated  countenance,  when  Ughted 
up  with  the  glowing  rays  of  genius ; — ^it  is  as  im- 
possible to  describe  it,  as  it  would  be  to  paint  sun- 
beams. 

I  called  on  him  one  evening ;  he  said  to  me,  "  I 
iave  just  finished  a  little  duet  for  my  opera,  you 
jjhall  hear  it.*"  He  sat  down  to  the  piano,  and  we 
sang  it.  I  was  delighted  with  itj  and  the  mu^cal 
world  will  give  me  credit  for  being  so,  when  I  men- 
tion the  duet,  sung  by  Count  Almaviva  and  Susan, 
"  Crudel  perche  finora  farmi  languire  cosi."  A 
more  delicious  morceau  never  was  penned  by  man ; 
and  it  has  often  been  a  source  of  pleasure  to  me, 
to  have  been  the  first  who  beard  it,  and  to  have 
sung  it  with  its  greatly-gifted  composer.  I  re- 
loember  at  the  fi)*st  rehearsal  of  the  full  band. 
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Mozart  was  on  the  stage  with  his  crimson  pelisse 
And  gold-laced  cocked  hat,  giving  the  time  of  the 
mUsic  to  the  orchestra.  Figaro'^s  song,  "  Non  piii 
andrai,  farfallone  amoroso,"'  Bennuci  gave,  with  the 
greatest  animation  and  power  of  voice. 

I  was  standing  close  to  Mozart,  who,  sotto  voce, 
was  repeating.  Bravo !  Bravo !  Bennuci ;  and  when 
Bennuci  came  to  the  fine  passage,  "  Cherubino,  alia 
vittoria,  alia  gloria  militar,"  which  he  gave  out  with 
Stentorian  lungs,  the  effect  was  electricity  itself, 
for  the  whole  of  the  performers  on  the  stage,  and 
those  in  the  orchestra,  as  if  actuated  by  one  feeling 
of  delight,  vociferated  Bravo !  Bravo !  Maestro. 
Viva,  viva,  grande  Mozart.  Those  in  the  orchestra 
I  thought  would  never  have  ceased  applauding, 
by  beating  th6  bows  of  their  violins  against  the 
music  desks.  The  little  man  acknowledged,  by 
repeated  obeisances,  his  thanks  for  the  distin- 
guished mark  of  enthusiastic  applause  bestowed 
upon  him. 

The  same  meed  of  approbation  was  given  to  the 
finale  at  the  end  of  the  first  act ;  that  piece  of  music 
alone,  in  my  humble  opinion,  if  he  had  never  com- 
posed any  thing  else  good,  would  have  stamped 
him  as  the  greatest  master  of  his  art.  In  the  ses*. 
tetto,  in  the  second  act,  (which  was  Mozart"*! 
favourite  piece  of  the  whole  opera,)  I  had  a  very 
conspicuous  part,  as  the  Stuttering  Judge.    AH 
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through  the  piece  I  was  to  stutter;  but  in  the 
sestetto,  Mozart  requested  I  would  not,  for  if  I  did, 
I  should  spoil  his  music.  I  told  him,  that  although 
it  might  appear  very  presumptuous  in  a  lad  like 
me  to  differ  with  him  on  tliis  point,  I  did ;  and  was 
sure,  the  way  in  which  I  intended  to  introduce  the 
stuttering,  would  not  interfere  with  the  other  parts, 
but  produce  an  effect ;  besides,  it  certainly  was  not 
in  nature,  that  I  should  stutter  all  through  the 
part,  and  when  I  came  to  the  sestetto,  speak  plain  . 
and  after  that  piece  of  music  was  over,  return  to 
stuttering ;  and,  I  added,  (apologising  at  the  same 
time,  for  my  apparent  want  of  deference  and  respect 
in  placing  my  opinion  in  opposition  to  that  of  the 
great  Mozart,)  that  unless  I  was  allowed  to  per- 
form the  part  as  I  wished,  I  would  not  perform  it 
at  all. 

Mozart  at  last  consented  that  I  should  have  my 
own  way,  but  doubted  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment. Crowded  houses  prbved  that  nothing  ever  on 
the  stage  produced  a  more  powerful  effect ;  the 
audience  were  convulsed  with  laughter,  in  which 
Mozart  himself  joined.  The  Emperor  repeatedly 
cried  out  Bravo  !  and  the  piece  was  loudly  applauded 
and  encored.  When  the  opera  was  over,  Mozart 
came  on  the  stage  to  me,  and  shaking  me  by  both 
hands,  said,  "  Bravo !  young  man,  I  feel  obliged 
to  you ;  and  acknowledge  you  to  have  been  in  the 
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right,  and  myself  in  the  wrong.^  There  was  cer- 
tainly a  risk  run,  but  I  felt  within  myself  I  could 
g^ve  the  effect  I  wished,  and  the  event  proved  that 
I  was  not  mistaken. 

I  have  seen  the  opera  in  London,  and  elsewhere, 
and  never  saw  the  Judge  pourtrayed  as  a  stutterer, 
and  the  scene  was  often  totally  omitted.  I  played 
it  as  a  stupid  old  man,  though  at  the  time  I  was  a 
beardless  stripling.  At  the  end  of  the  opera,  I 
thought  the  audience  would  never  have  done  ap- 
plauding and  calling  for  Mozart;  almost  every 
piece  was  encored,  which  prolonged  it  nearly  to  the 
length  of  two  operas,  and  induced  the  Emperor  to 
issue  an  order,  on  the  second  representation,  that  no 
piece  of  music  should  be  encored.  Never  was  any 
thing  more  complete  than  the  triumph  of  Mozart, 
and  his  "  Nozze  di  Figaro,''  to  which  numerous 
overflowing  audiences  bore  witness  *. 

One  morning,  while  we  were  rehearsing  in  the 
grand  saloon  of  the  palace,  His  Majesty,  accom- 
panied by  Prince  Rosenberg,  entered  the  saloon, 
and  addressing  himself  to  Storace,  Mandini,  and 
Bennuci^  said,  "  I  dare  say,  you  are  all  pleased, 

*  I  was  not  aware,  at  that  time,  of  what  I  have  since  foand  to 
be  the  fact,  that  those  who  labour  under  the  defect  of  stuttering 
while  speaking,  articulate  distinctly  in  singing.  That  excellent 
bass,  Sedgwick,  was  an  instance  of  it ;  and  the  beautiful  IVIrs. 
iQcbbald,  the  authoress,  another. 
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that  I  have  desired  there  shall  be  no  more  encores ; 
to  have  your  songs  so  often  repeated,  must  be  a 
great  fatigue,  and  very  distressing  to  you,*"  Storace 
Implied,  "  It  is  indeed.  Sire,  very  distresnng,  very 
much  so ;"  the  other  two  bowed,  as  if  they  were  of 
the  same  opinion.  I  was  close  to  His  Majesty,  and 
said  boldly  to  him,  ^'  Do  not  believe  them.  Sire, 
they  £^1  like  to  be  encored,  at  least  I  am  sure  I 
always  do.'^  His  Majesty  laughed,  and  I  believe 
he  thought  there  was  more  truth  in  my  assertion, 
than  in  theirs.     I  am  sure  there  was. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  gaiety  and  i^lendour,  I 
received  a  letter  from  my  father  in  Dublin,  stating, 
that  my  mother  was  in  a  declining  state  of  health, 
and  that  it  was  her  earnest  wish,  that  I  should 
return  to  Dublin,  if  only  for  a  few  months ;  at  the 
same  time  I  got  a  letter  from  Mr.  Linley,  to  say, 
that  he  and  Mr.  Sheridan  would  be  very  happy  to 
treat  with  me  for  Drury  Lane  Theatre ;  that  Stephen 
Storace  would  be  soon  at  Vienna,  and  that  he  would 
have  a  carte  bhmche  to  close  an  engagement  with 
me,  on  their  parts.  I  confess,  I  had  a  great  desire 
to  see  my  mother ;  but  for  the  present  it  was  out 
of  the  question,  as  it  was  the  very  height  of  the 
season. 

In  the  summer,  the  Emperor  went  to  Luxem- 
burgh ;  and  I,  with  the  other  performers  of  the 
Italian  opera,    was  of   course  obliged  to  follow: 
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we  remained  there  three  months,  in  the  usual 
enjoyment  of  every  thing,  pleasant  and  luxurious ; 
nothing  of  any  particular  interest  occurred,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  summer,  we  again  returned  to  our 
post  at  Vienna. 

In  the  Spring  of  1787,  there  was  a  great  number 
of  English  at  Vienna;  amongst  whom,  where  Lord 
Belgrave,  now  the  Earl  of  Grosvenor,  M'ith  his 
tutor,  Mr.  GifFord,  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments 
of  the  literary  world :  Lord  Bernard,  now  Earl  of 
Darlington ;  Lord  Dungarvon,  now  Earl  of  Cork  ; 
Lord  de  ClifiFord ;  Lord  Carberry ;  Earl  of  Craw- 
ford; Sir  John  Sebright;  Colonel  Lennox;  Mr. 
Dawkins;  Mr.  John  Spencer;  and  many  other 
fashionables ;  "who  were  all  young  and  full  of  viva- 
city— perhaps  rather  too  lively  to  suit  the  temper  of 
the  phlegmatic  Germans,  who  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing  among  themselves  as  a  row ;  but  at  this 
period,  they  were  initiated.  The  English  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  formed  themselves  into  a  club,  took 
a  house  in  the  Grauben  Street,  and  generally  dined 
together.  I  had  often  the  honour  of  dining  with 
them,  and  will  venture  to  say,  there  were  more  corks 
drawn  at  one  of  their  dinners,  than  during  the  same 
day  all  over  Germany.  There  was  another  place 
frequented  by  many  of  them  after  the  opera  was 
over,  which  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  grocer's 
shop  in  the  same  street.     This  grocer  was  supposed 
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to  have  the  finest  champagne  and  hock  in  the  coun- 
try ;  I  was  his  constant  visitor.  Behind  the  shop 
was  a  room,  where  he  admitted  a  chosen  few,. but  it  • 
was  not  open  to  the  public.  There  we  always  found 
excellent  Parmasan  cheese,  anchovies,  olives,  and 
oysters.  No  table  cloth  was  allowed,  but  each  per- 
son had  a  large  piece  of  brown  paper  presented  to 
him  by  way  of  napkin. 

I  wish  I  had  now  in  my  cellar  the  excellent  wines 
I  have  seen,  during  my  sojourn  at  Vienna,  drank  in 
that  room .  E  very  thing  was  good  except  the  oysters, 
which  were  somewhat  of  the  stalest ;  none  could  be 
procured  nearer  than  Trieste,  which  was  so  far  from 
Vienna,  that  they  never  arrived  sweet; — but  the 
Germans  liked  them  just  as  well  when  stale. 

I  heard  an  anecdote,  which  I  was  assured  was 
authentic,  of  King  George  the  First,  touching 
oysters.  When  His  Majesty  went  from  Hanover 
to  England,  the  Royal  Purveyor  having  heard 
that  the  King  was  very  fond  of  oysters,  had  a 
dish  put  down  every  day ;  of  course,  they  were 
the  finest  that  could  be  procured,  but  the  King 
did  not  like  them.  This  being  mentioned  to  one 
•f  the  pages  who  went  over  with  him  from  Ha- 
nover, he  told  the  Purveyor  that  the  King  did 
not  find  the  same  relishing  taste  in  the  EngUsh 
oysters,  which  he  admired  so  much  in  those  which 
he  had  in   Hanover.  —  "  Endeavour,"    said  the 
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courtier,  **  to  get  His  Majesty  some  that  are 
stale,  and  you  will  find  he  will  like  them.'' — •The 
experim^twas  tried,  and  actually  succeeded,  for 
His  Majesty  constantly  ate  them,  and  said  they 
were  delicious. 

Several  of  the  English  gentlemen  wished  to 
introduce  horse-racing.  The  Emperor  kindly 
consented  to  their  having  any  piece  of  ground 
near  Vienna  that  they  chose ;  and  they  fixed  upon 
a  'Spot  in  the  Prater.  They  were  to  ride  their 
own  matches.  I  perfectly  recollect  that  the  Earl 
of-  Darlington,  Earl  Grosvenor,  Lord  Carberry, 
Lord  de  CliflPord,  and  Sir  John  Sebright,  &c. 
were  the  riders.  It  was  quite  a  novel  spectacle 
to  the  good  people  of  Vienna, — and  gentle  and 
simple,  high  and  lowj  crowded  to  the  Prater  to 
see  my  Lord  Anglais  turned  jockey.  The  peo- 
ple seemed  enchanted.  The  Emperor  ordered 
his  Polish  Guards  to  keep  the  ground,  that  the 
riders  might  meet  with  no  interruption  ;  every 
thing  was  order  and  regularity,  and  the  day 
passed  off,  to  the  content  and  enjoyment  of  all 
parties. 

•  Stephen  Storace  at  length  arrived  at  Vienna 
from  England,  and  brought  with  him  an  engage- 
ment for  his  sister,  from  Grallini,  the  manager  of 
the  Opera  House  in  London,  as  prima  donna  for 
thfe  comic  opera.    Her  engagement  at  Vienna  was  to 
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fifiish  aft^er  the  ensuing  carnival,  and  she  accepted 
it;  and  I  wished  much  to  accompany  her,  and  go 
to  Dublin  to  see  my  family.  I  procured  au 
audience  of  the  Emperor  at  Scho^brunn.  I  found 
liim  with  half-a-dozen  Greneral  Officers,  among 
whoqi  were  Generals  O'Donnell  and  Kavanagh,  my 
gallant  countrymen;  the  latter  said  something  to 
me  in  Irish,  which  I  did  not  understand,  conse- 
quently, made  him  no  answer.  The  Emperor 
turned  quickly  on  me,  and  said,  "What,  O^Kelly, 
don'*t  you  speak  the  language  of  your  own  coun- 
try .?" — I  replied,  "  Please  your  Majesty,  none 
but  the  lower  orders  of  the  Irish  people  speak 
IrisL""  The  Emperor  laughed  loudly.  The  im- 
propriety of  the  remark,  mad^  before  two  Milesian 
Generals,  in  an  instant  flashed  into  my  mind,  and 
I  could  have  bit  my  tongue  off.  They  luckily 
^d  not,  or  pretended  not  to  hear  my  unintentionally 
rude  observation, — it  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  a 
most  unlucky  impromptu. 

I  told  His  Majesty  that  I  came  to  implore,  after 
the  approaching  Carnival,  His  Royal  leave  of  ab- 
sence, to  go  and  see  my  mother,  in  Dublin,  for  six 
months.  He  replied,  "  Six  months  will  not  be 
sufficient,  take  twelve,  and  your  salary  shall  be 
continued  for  that  period; — I  will  give  the  ne- 
.  ce^sary  orders  to  Prince  Rosenberg.*"  I  asked  per- 
mission to  perform  in  London  for  a  few  nights, 
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if  I  foui^d  it  my  interest  to  do  so.  "  C^f tainly,^ 
he  replied,  "  you  are  right  to  make  the  best  use 
of  your  time  and  talents;  accept  of  any  engage- 
ment that  may  be  conducive  to  your  interest,  aiidf 
if  you  do  not  better  yourself,  come  back  to  my 
theatre,  and  you  shall  be  received.*"  He  further 
condescended  to  ask  me  how  I  intended  travel- 
ling, and  pointed  out  the  best  roads  and  accom- 
modations  between  Vienna  and  Paris.  I  had 
the  honour  of  kissing  his  hand,  and  returned  to 

Vienna. 

> 

I  remember  that  night  a  singular-  incident  oc- 
cured  to  me. — At  the  Ridotto  Rooms,  there  was 
8pme  play  going  forward.  I  never  in  the  course 
of  my  life,  had  been  addicted  to  that  fashion- 
able amusement,  but,  on  that  unlucky  evening, 
rebellion  lay  in  my  way,  and  I  found  it.  I  lost 
forty  zecchinos  to  a  gallant  English  Colonel  ;  I 
had  only  twenty  about  me,  which  I  paid,  and 
promised  to  pay  the  other  twenty  in  the  course 
of  the  week.  I  went  home  to  bed,  repenting  of 
nay  folly. 

*  In  the  morning,  Nancy  Storace  called  on  me. 
—;^*  Sk),   Sir,*'  said  she,   "  I  hear  you  were  gam-. 
b£ng  last  night,  and  not  only  lost  all  the  money. 
you  had  ^bout  you,  but  are  still  in  debt — such . 
deb^  ought  pot  to  be  left  unsatisfied  a  mcuni^t;'^ 
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should  the  transaction  of  your  playing  for  more 
money  than  you  possessed  become  known  among 
Englishmen,  it  might  give  you  a  character  which 
I  know  you  do  not  deserve ; — ^it  must  be  settled 
directly.""  She  instantly  produced  the  money, 
and  made  me  go  and  discharge  the  obligation. 
Such  an  act  of  well-timed,  disinterested  friend- 
ship was  noble,  and  never  has  been  forgotten 
by  me. 

About  two  months  after  this,  an  unlucky  cir- 
cumstance happened  to  me,  which  might  have 
marred  all  my  future  prospects  in  life.  A  young 
Bohemian  officer,  of  high  rank,  in  the  Imperial 
service,  chose  to  take  it  into  his  head  that  I  had 
supplanted  him  in  the  affections  of  the  Countess 

f^  S .     Though  I  assured  him  to  the  contrary, 

he  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  degrade  and 
injure  me.  He  condescended  to  have  me  watched, 
go  where  I  would; — and  even  bribed  my  own 
servant  to  betray  my  secrets.  Heedless  oi  me- 
naces and  threats,  however,  I  went  my  own  way. 

One  night,  after  having  played  the  part  of  the 
Cavalier,  in  Paesiello^s  opera  of  "  La  Frascatajsa^''^ 
I  slipped  off*  my  coat,  keeping  on  the  rest  of  my 
theatrical  dress,  threw  my  pelisse  over  me,  and  went 
to  supper  at  the  house  of  a  friend.  Tl^^  opera 
finished  at  a  later  hour  than  usual,  and  the  ^ter- 
tainment  at  my  friend^s  bouse  was  prolonged  tilh 

▼OL.  I.  N 
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between  four  and  five  in  the  morning.  At  the 
time  I  set  out  to  return,  it  was  rather  dark,  but 
I  could  perceive  two  men  following  me ;  when  I 
was  turning  round  the  Italian  Street,  they  came 
behind  me,  and  pushed  me  against  a  wall.  They 
were  mufiled  up  in  cloaks ; — ^in  one  of  them  I  re- 
cognised Count  U ,  and  in  the  other,  his  com- 
panion. Baron  S ,  an  officer  in  the  same  re- 

^ment.  I  asked  them  to  let  me  pass,  in  the 
Emperor^s  name,  in  whose  service  I  was,  as  well 
as  themselves.  The  reply  was,  "  No,  scoundrel  I 
until  you  confess  the  justice  of  my  suspicions, 
you  shall  not  escape  me  with  life.*"  I  firmly 
persisted  in  not  having  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  the  lady  in  question.  The  Baron  said,  "  You 
lie,  you  rascal  ;^  and  struck  me  in  the  face.  On 
receiving  the  blow,  I  returned  it  with  such  force, 
as  made  my  opponent  reel  backwards  from  me. 
Finding  myself  at  liberty,  I  seized  the  opportunity, 
and  took  to  my  heels,  thinking  my  life  was  only 
to  be  saved  by  flight. 

I  had  not  ran  far,  before  I  was  met  by  the  police, 
who  patrolled  the  streets  every  night;  who,  pre- 
senting their  swords  to  my  breast,  commanded  me 
to  stop,— while  my  pursuers  were  close  at  my  heels, 
ready  to  cut  me  down  with  their  sabres.  These 
two  gallant  officers  represented  me  to  the  police  as  a 
robber ; .  and  the  guardians  of  the  night  were  in  the 
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act  of  dragging  me  to  the  guard-house,  but,  in 
doing  sb,  they  pulled  open  my  pelisse,  and  saw  the 
ridily  embrcndered  dress  in  which  I  had  been 
acting.  I  had  my  two  watches  in  my  pocket,  and  my 
diamond  rings  on  my  fingers.  On  perceiving  these, 
one  of  the  policemen  said  to  the  other, — "  This 
cannot  be  a  thief."" — I  informed  them  that  I  was  a 
singer  belonging  to  the  Court,  and  requested  them 
to  conduct  me  to  my  lodgings,  where  they  would 
find  that  I  was  telling  them  the  truth.  I  wished, 
from  principles  of  delicacy,  to  compromise  the 
affair,  in  which  the  reputation  of  an  individual 
was  concerned ;  but  my  heroic  opponents  (who  still 
followed  me),  swore  they  would  be  the  first  to 
publish  the  whole  transaction,  and  though  I  had 
escaped  them  now,  revenge  they  would  have  some 
other  time,  and  that  then  I  should  bite  the  dust. 
I  told  them  that,  ^^  finding  they  were  dead  to  all 
sense  of  honour,  I  should  prevent  all  their  attacks 
as  assassins;  but  I  was  perfectly  ready,  notwith- 
standing  their  cowardly  conduct,  to  meet  than  as 
men.*"  Full  of  bluster  and  threats,  they  took  their 
departure,  and  the  police  conducted  me  in  safety  to 
my  apartments,  for  which  I  amply  rewarded  them^ 
The  fitst  visit  I  had,  on  the  following  day,  was 
from  my  friend  Dr.  O'Rourke,  who  informed  me 
that  he  was  told  of  the  whole  transaction  a(  the  night 
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before  at  the  MiUtary  Coffee-house,  and  that, 
befoce.  four  and  twenty  hours  elapsed,  my  life 
would  atone  for  my  conduct.  The  Doctor  begged 
me,  by  all  means,  to  wait  upon  my  kind  friend 
and  patron,  Marshal  Lacy ;  upon  Prince  Charles 
liichtenstein.  Governor  of  Vienna.  Those  exalted 
persons  advised  me,  by  all  means,  to  lay  the  whole 
transaction  before  the  Emperor ;  and  Prince  Lich- 
tenstein  promised  he  would  prepare  His  Majesty 
for  the  recital. 

As  the  Emperor  was  free  of  access  to  all,  I 
sought  an  audience,  and  was  honoured  with  the 
foUoAving  gracious  reception: — "  So,  O'Kelly,^'* 
said  His  Majesty,  "  I  hear  that  a  disagreeable 
circumstance  befel  you  last  night.  Prince  Lichten- 
stein  has  told  me  aU  about  it.  I  do  not  wish  to 
bear  any  thing  about  the  lady,  keep  that  in  your 
orwn  breast ;  and,  upon  that  point,  you  have  acted  as 
a  man  of  honour :  I  only  want  to  know  from  your- 
self how  the  quarrel  began  with  my  officers.**' 

I  related  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  as  they 
occurred,  except  one.  The  Emperor  assured  me  I 
should  have  full  satisfaction,  and  gave  directions  for 
the  two  heroes  to  be  sent  for.  They  were  brought 
before  him,  and  he  inqu'u*ed  of  them  how  they  had 
dared  to  vidate  the  laws.  The  Count  said  that  I 
was  the  aggtessoTf  by  standing  in  the  way  of  his 


pfetensd<!wls  tx)  a  lady  for  whom  he  had  conceived  Itti 
aiTection,  which,  but  for  such  interference,  would,  in 
M  probability,  be  returned. 

The  Emperor,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
hikde  the  following  remarks  verbatim  : — "  So,  ^r, 
because  you  love  a  lady,  to  whom  you  are  indif^ 
fe^ent,  you  think  you  are  justifi^  in  behaving  ill  to 
those  on  whom  she  chooses  to  bestow  Ker  attentions: 
^-^my  laws.  Sir,  are  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  your 
malice,  nor  is  the  honour  of  my  army  to  be  sullied 
by  any  man  who  chooses  to  act  in  a  manner  unworthy 
of  his  rank.  The  duty  of  my  officers  is  not  only 
to  keep  peace  themselves,  but  to  preserve  it  invio- 
late against  the  attempts  of  others.  What  you  both 
have  done  will  justly  stigmatize  you  in  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  army.  On  my  highway  you  attacked 
this  young  man,  whose  life  you  had  meanly  sought, 
at  a  moment  when  he  was  unarmed,  and  with  odds, 
which  baffled  his  making  resistance.'*' 

They  attempted  to  justify  their  conduct  by 
observing,  that  they  should  degrade  their  birth 
and  rank  in  society,  by  sufiering  themselves  to  be 
imposed  on  by  a  player,  whom  they  considered  so 
much  beneath  them.  The  Emperor*  said^  **  The 
player  whom  you  affect  to' despise  is- a  manx^^f 
thonour;-  but,  as  for  you,  you  h»ve  acted  ^^like 
^ft^sassins,  and,  from  this  moment,  I  -consider  you 
unworthy   to  continue    in    my   service;    I    shall 
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therefore  give  orders  for  removing  you  from 
the  amiy."  The  next  day  they  were  publicly 
degraded. 

The  whole  of  the  above,  nearly  as  I  have 
written  it,  was  inserted  in  all  the  public  prints,  and 
circulated  throughout  Germany. 

I  had  the  pleasure  to  hear  from  all  quarters  that 
the  Emperor's  decision  was  hailed  as  an  act  of  jus- 
tice; and  the  first  night  I  afterwards  appeared 
on  the  stage,  I  was  received  with  repeated  plaudits, 
which  implied,  I  flattered  myself,  that  the  audience 
generally  approved  of  my  conduct. 

The  Carnival  was  now  fast  approaching.  I 
informed  Stephen  Storace  of  the  leave  of  absence 
I  had  obtained  from  the  Emperor,  and  that  I  would 
accompany  him  and  his  sister,  and  mother,  to 
London,  at  the  close  of  the  festival,  and  that  he 
might  let  the  proprietors  of  Drury  Lane  know,  that 
I  should  be  ready  to  try  my  fortune  at  their  theatre 
about  the  be^nning  of  April,  but  that  I  would  not 
stipulate  for  any  fixed  terms : — those,  I  told  him,  I 
would  arrange  upon  my  arrival  in  London,  and  I 
had  no  doubt  but  we  should  agree. 

The  Carnival  was  kept  with  more  than  common 
splendour.  Vienna  was  crowded  with  foreigners 
of  all  nations,  and  a  number  of  British,  in  addition 
to  those  I  made  mention  of.  The  ridotto  balls 
were  fully  attended,  and  all  was  revelry  and  plea- 
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sure.  The  English  were  particularly  respected 
and  beloved — but,  alas !  there  were  some  half-dozen 
amongst  them  (who  shall  be  nameless)  who  occa- 
^onally  sacrificed  to  the  jolly  god,  and,  when  heated 
widi  wine,  would  sally  out  into  the  street  and  shew 
a  great  inclination  to  encourage  the  trade  of  lanip^ 
mendings  which,  one  night,  they  did  so  effectuaUy, 
that  they  did  not  leave  a  lamp  unbroken  in  the 
Grauben-street,  or  the  street  adjoining. 

The  art  of  lamp-sma^iing  was  not  understood 
by  the  unaccomplished  young  men  of  Vienna,  and 
great  was  their  wonder  and  dismay  that  they  should 
have  lived  so  long  in  a  state  of  ignorance;  but 
the  police,  not  wishing  to  have  the  science  cultivated 
amongst  their  countrymen,  intimated  to  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  novel  art  that  they  must  pay  for  what 
they  had  demolished,  or,  upon  a  repetition  of  their 
valorous  exploits,  they  should  be  sent  to  prison. 

I  was  very  sorry  that  the  affair  happened, 
although  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  were  concerned 
in  it ;  for,  with  this  exception,  no  set  of  gentlemen 
could  have  conducted  themselves  with  greater 
propriety.  It  was  understood,  however,  that  the 
Emperor  was  very  much  displeased,  and  had  given 
orders,  that  the  first  person  found  committing 
any  breach  of ,  the  peace,  should  be  put  into  con- 
finement. 

Four  days  before  my  departure  for  England,  a 
little  contre  temps  had  nearly  broken  up  our  tra- 


vdling  arrangements.      W^  wtt^e  supping  at  <be 
Ridotto    Rooms,    and   my  poor  friend,   Stephtett- 
Storace,  who  was  prdverbially-  a  sober  tnato,  iktA* 
who  had  a  strong  head  for  every  thing  but'diinfc- 
ing,  had   swallowed   potent  libations  6f  spai^kKtig 
Champagne,  which  rendered  him  rather  cc^tlftlsed.' 
He  went  ^  into  the  ball-room,   and   saw  his  sister 
dancing  with  an  officer  in   uniform,    bootfed   dttd 
spurred.      In  twirling  round  while   waltzing,  his 
spurs  got  entangled  in  Storace's  dress,  and  both  she 
and  the  officer  came  to  the  ground,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  the  by-standers.     Stephen,  thinking 
his   sister  had  been    intentionally   insulted,   com- 
menced   personal    hostilities    against    the    officer : 
a  great  bustle  ensued,  which  was  ended  by  half 
a  dozen  policemen  seizing  Storace,  and  draggiiig 
him  to  the  guard-house,  to  which  several  English 
gentlemen  followed  him.     The  officer  of  the  guard 
was    very  good-natured,  and  allowed  us  to  send 
for  some  eatables  and  Champagne; — we  remain^ed 
with  him  all  night,  and  a  jovial  night  we  had.     la 
the  morning  we  departed,  but  Storace  was  obliged^ 
to  tany  in  durance  vile  till  further  orders.     He  was 
nDtt^ihorwevdf,  the  least  discomfited;  he  thought  of ' 
the 'Italian  proverb,  as  he  told  me^ — • 

ijil     ,;,   ^.:V''  ^      -■  ■■    ;:  .        ■ 

;  "  JVotn  andera  serapre  COS! ;  come  (^ic^vj^ 

II  piccolo  cane,  quando  menava 

\r>A-.  'i-'4i,%it„,-aiaJiiie'iaci'rne»M<Ju«CUta.*''  '        '    '  ' 


I  was  determined  to  mnke  a  bold  push  to  getJblm 
released  ia  the  evening. — I  placed  myself  in  the 
cprndor  through  which  the  Emperor  passed  after 
bis. dinner  to  his  study.  He  saw  me,  and  said^ 
"  Why,  O'Kelly,  I  thought  you  were  off  for 
England  ?^ — "  I  can't  go,  Sire,**'  was  my  answer ; 
"  my  fiiend,  who  was  to  travel  with  me,  was  last 
night  put  into  prison/'  I  then  told  His  Majesty 
who  it  was,  and  how  it  happened. — He  laughed  at 
the  tipsy  composer's  wanting  to  fight,  and  said,  "  I 
am  very  sorry  for  Storace,  for  he  is  a  man  of  great 
talent;  but  I  regret  to  observe  that  some  of  your 
English  gentry  who  travel,  appear  much  altered 
from  what  they  used  to  be.  Formerly,  they 
travelled  after  they  had  quitted  College, — ^it  ap- 
pears  to  me  that  now  they  travel  before  they  go 
to  it."  His  Majesty  then  left  me,  saying,  "  Bon 
voyage,  O'Kelly, — I  shall  give  directions  that 
Storace  may  be  set  at  liberty." 

The  next  morning  he  was  liberated,  I  waited 
upon  my  kind  patron.  Sir  Robert  Keith,  Marshals 
Lacy  and  Laudon,  and.  all  those  friends  who  had 
honoured  me  with  their  hospitality  and  protection, 
I  went  to  take  leave  of  the  immortal  Mozart,  and 
his  charming  wife  and  family ;  he  gave  me  a  letter 
to  his  father,  Leopold  Mozart,  who  was  at  the 
Court  of  Saltzbourg.  I  could  hardly  tear  myself 
away  from  him ;  and,  at  parting,  .Wje.  both  shed 
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tears.  Indeed,  the  memory  of  the  many  happy 
days  which  I  passed  at  Vienna  will  never  be 
efiaced  from  my  mind. 

In  the  first  week  of  February  1787,  I  quitted 
it  with  a  heart  full  of  grief  and  gratitude.  Storace, 
her  mother,  her  brother,  Attwood,  and  myself,  not 
forgetting  Signora  Storace's  lap-dog,  filled  the  tra- 
veling carriage,  and  with  four  horses  we  started  for 
England  Ho  i 

Were  I  to  recount  the  disagrkmens  of  a  Ger- 
man  journey,  my  task  would  be  endless.  I  shall 
therefore  content  myself  with  mentioning  the 
different  places  at  which  we  stopped:  the  first, 
worthy  of  observation,  was  Saltzbourg,  which  would 
be  celebrated,  if  for  nothing  else,  as  the  birth-place 
of  Mozart,  who  was  horn  there  in  the  year  1756- 
As  I  viewed  its  lofty  spires  from  a  distance,  I  felt 
a  kind  of  reverential  awe.  The  morning  after  our 
arrival,  escorted  by  a  lacqtiais  de  place^  I  waited 
upon  Mozart^s  father,  and  delivered  his  sdn''s 
letter.  I  found  him  a  pleasing,  intelligent  little 
man ;  he  called  upon  Signora  Storace,  and  offered 
to  be  our  guide  to  every  thing  worth  noticing ; 
he  was,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  in  the 
service  of  the  reigning  Sovereign,  the  Arch- 
bishop, who  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  a 
distinguished  amateur ;  he  had  also  in  his  service 
Michael  Haydn,  brother  of  the  celebrated  Haydn, 
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who  was  by  many  competent  judges  reckoned  even 
superior  to  his  brother  in  the  composition  of  church 
music.  Saltzbourg  is  well  built :  tlie  Archbishc^^s 
palace  is  positively  magnificent ;  in  the  area  before 
it  is  a  fountain,  esteemed  the  largest  in  Germany. 

I  was  taken  to  see  another  palace,  belonging  to' 
the  Archbishop,  called  Mirabella,  where  there  is 
a  beautiful  garden:  we  were  told  that  twenty 
thousand  oranges  were  annually  gathered  from  the 
trees  in  His  Holiness'^s  orangery.  The  riding-school 
is  a  noble  structure;  the  Archbishop  was  said  to 
be  particularly  fond  of  horses;  his  stud,  at  the 
time  I  speak  of,  consisted  of  two  hundred;  his 
income  was  calculated  at  half  a  million  sterling. 
The  cathedral  is  a  superb  building :  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  have  a  most  whimsical  custom  (!' 
mean  those  who  have  the  means  of  satisfying  their 
caprice)  ;  when  in  good  health  and  spirits  they  fix 
on  their  future  burial-places,  and  having  selected 
snug  and  suitable  spots,  have  their  portraits  panted, 
and  placed  over  their  graves ;  to  me  it  seemed  as  if 
this  absurdity  could  not  be  surpassed. 

The  Archbishop  sent  one  of  his  attendants  to 
invite  Signora  Storace  and  her  party  to  hear  a 
concert  at  his  palace;  we  felt  ourselves  highly 
honoured,  and,  of  course,  went.  The  Archbishop 
was  a  very  fine  looking  man,  particularly  galant 
and  attentive  to  the  ladies,  of  whom  there  was  a 
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i§|fletid'id  show;  it  was  conceived  that  he  was  very 
partial  to  the 'English,  and  English  manners.  The 
ihtisic  was  chiefly  instrumental,  admirably  per- 
ft)(rtried  ;  the  band  numerous  and  excellent. 

•  After  the  concert  we  returned  to  supper  at  our 
inn,  and  after  supper  got  into  our  carriage  to 
continue  our  journey ;  but  of  all  the  roads  I  ever 
travelled,  the  Archbishop''s  was  the  worst ;  I  was 
jolted  to  a  jelly,  and  so  irritated,  that  when  we  got 
to  the  barrier,  and  were  stopped  to  have  our  pass- 
ports examined,  I  said  to  the  centinel,  "  Comrade, 
it  would  be  much  better  if  your  Archbishop,  instead 
of  spending  so  much  money  upon  music,  would 
appropriate  part  of  it  to  mending  his  ways.*"  This 
ill-timed  observation,  which  I  confess  was  rather 
ungracious  on  my  part,  did  not  seem  to  please  the 
centinel;  however,  he  let  us  pass,  merely  mutter- 
'  ing,  that  the  English  had  more  money  than  man- 
ners. Stephen  Storace,  in  a  well-timed  moment, 
slipped  a  florin  into  his  hand,  which  soothed  the 
'  Cerberus,  and  made  me  think,  with  Macheath,  that 

=    *^  mbney,  wellTtimed,  and  properly  applied,  will  do 
•anything.'' 
'   Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  country 

-  between   Saltzbourg   and   Munich;    it  is   rich   by 

■>'  nature,  and  highly  cultivated.     We  arrived  in  due 
'time  at  Munich,  the  capital  of  the  •  Electorate  of 

-   Bttrariav  iliid  put  up  at  die  best  inn,  where  I  had 
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the  pleasure  to  find  Lord  Bernard  stoppings  on  his 
way  to  England.  I  had  been  gratified  by  meeting 
bis  Lordship  at  Vienna,  where  his  aflFability  and 
elegance  of  manner  had  gained  him  the  esteem  and 
respect  of  those  who  had  the  honour  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. As  all  our  party  were  known  to  his 
Lordship,  he  invited  us  to  dine  with  him;  he 
had  an  English  landau,  and  travelled  with  one 
servant  only.  As  he,  hke  ourselves,  was  goipg 
to  Paris,  he  proposed  that  we  should  all  travel 
together,  and  that  he  would  give  a  seat  in  his 
carriage  to  one  of  us,  "  turn  and  turn  about,^  as 
the  phrase  goes ;  we  were  flattered  by  the  proposal, 
and  accepted  it. 

We  agreed  to  remain  at  Munich  three  or  fooir 
days,  to  see  the  hons.  We  went  over  the  Elector'^s 
palace,  a  magnificent  building,  consisting  of  several 
galleries,  furnished  superbly,  and  abounding  with 
paintings,  statues,  &c.  &c. ;  the  chamber  of  the 
Elector,  we  were  told,  cost  above  one  hundred 
tliousand  pounds :  it  contained  a  profusion  of  velvets, 
gold  tissue,  and  old-fashioned  carved  work ;  the  bed 
was  immense,  groaning  with  splendour;  the  great 
staircase  is  of  marble  and  gold ;  from  the  garden  of 
the  palace  we  were  shewn  a  secret  passage,  lea4>ng 
;  to  the  churches  and  convents  of  the  towi}»  The 
streets  are  regular  and  broad,  and  moet  irf;  the 
houses  painted  on  the  outside;  the  mt^kj^  ^plaaf  is 
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extremely  beautiful.  We  were  taken  to  see  the 
Niemptfenburg  palace.  The  gardens  are  laid  out 
with  great  taste ;  in  one  of  the  avenues,  I  remem- 
ber Attwood  and  myself  ran  a  race,  and  I  won  it ; 
at  that  time  I  was  as  light  as  a  feathered  mer- 
cury ;  but  alas !   "  non  sum  qualis  eram.'''^ 

The  country  around  this  spot  is  pretty,  and  the 
public  baths  excellent.  The  Storaces  and  myself,  by 
af^intment,  went  to  pay  our  respects  to  Raff,  the 
justly  celebrated  tenor,  esteemed  by  far  the  finest 
singer  of  his  day,  and  for  many  years  the  delight 
of  Naples  and  Palermo.  He  was  by  birth  a  Bava- 
,  rian,  and  had  retired  to  Munich  with  an  ample 
fortune;  he  was  past  seventy,  and  did  us  the 
favour  to  sing  to  us  his  famous  song,  composed  by 
Bach,  "  Non  so  donde  vlene ;"  though  his  voice 
was  impaired,  he  still  retained  his  fine  voce  di 
petto  and  sostenuto  notes,  and  pure  style  of 
singing. 

While  staying  at  Munich,  we  were  asked  to 
assist  at  a  grand  concert,  at  which  the  Elector,  the 
Electress,  and  their  Court  were  present ;  the  band 
consisted  of  several  eminent  performers,  among 
whom  was  the  famous  violin  player,  Frantzl,  who 
performed  a  concerto  in  a  masterly  manner ;  and  a 
most  excellent  female  singer  of  the  name  of  Dussek  ; 
and  the  next  morning  we  set  off  for  Augsbourg. 

Lord  Bernard^s  avanUcourier  was  taken  so  ill 
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that  he  was  obliged  to  remain  at  Munich,  and 
another  could  not  at  the  moment  be  procured; 
it  was  agreed  that  we  should,  by  turns,  mount  a 
po8t4iorse,  and  ride  on  before  the  carriages  to  the 
post-house,  and  get  horses  ready,  without  which 
precaution  we  might  have  been  frequently  detained 
on  the  road.  I  thought  it  a  pleasant  arrange- 
ment, although  we  travelled  always  in  tlie  night. 

We  arrived  at  Augsbourg  early  in  tlie  morning, 
and  intended  to  pass  the  day  there.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  swarm  of  Israelites  in  this  old  town,  which 
is  renowned  for  wig-makers,  pits,  water- works,  and 
dancing  ladies,  who  are  by  no  means  scrupulous  on 
the  pomt  of  exhibiting  their  legs.  It  bang  Sunday, 
we  did  not  visit  their  sulphureous  water-works, 
but  looked  in  at  one  of  the  balls  which  are  ^ven 
every  Sunday  evening,  where  were  some  very 
prettily-dressed  servant  girls,  labouring  assiduously 
at  the  dance,  accompanied  by  a  dulcimer,  a  violin, 
pipe,  and  tabor.  Having  gratified  our  curiosity 
by  this  exhibition,  we  set  off  for  Ulm,  in  which 
there  is  nothing  very  remarkable,  except  its  cathe- 
dral. From  Ulm,  Storace  and  her  mother,  accom- 
panied by  his  Lordship,  went  straight  on  to  Stras- 
bourg, where  they  agreed  to  wait  for  Stephen, 
Attwood,  and  myself. 

Previous  to  his  going  to  Vienna,  my  friend  Att- 
wood had  been  staying  at  a  friend's  house  at  Stut- 
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gaxjiy  and  wished  to  spend  a  couple  of  days  ^ith 
hiip  on  his  return  ;  Stephen  and  I  agreed  to  accom-, 
pany  him ;  but,  in  the  execution  of  the  design,  we 
lost  our  way  in  the  Black  Forest :  we  were  driven  by 
a  lad,  the  deputy  assistant  ostler  at  the  inn  where  we 
had  changed  horses,  all  the  regular  post-boys  being 
unluckily  out  of  the  way ;  the  poor  fellow  was  un- 
acquainted with  the  road,  the  night  was  dark,  and, 
considering  the  place  we  were  in  (famous  for  banditti), 
our  situation  was  ndt  the  most  enviable  in  the  world. 
We  wandered  on,  we  knew  not  where,  for  some 
hours ;  at  last  we  saw  a  distant  light ;  we  dismounted, 
and  walked  across  the  forest  towards  it,  the  carriage 
slowly  following ;  at  length  we  got  to  a  gate,  at 
which  we  knocked ;  a  man  within  asked  us  what  we 
wanted  at  that  time  of  night.  I  was  the  spokesman, 
and*  in  bad  German,  said,  "  We  were  English  tra- 
vellers, who  had  lost  our  way,  and  were  benighted 
in  the  forest.'''' — The  young  man  immediately  opened 
the  gate,  and  invited  us  in,  and  told  us  he  was  sure 
his  mother  would  make  us  welcome. 

We  were  ushered  into  a  large  parlour,  where  was 
seated,  in  an  arm-chair,  an  elderly  lady,  with  eight 
of  her  grandchildren,  placed  round  a  supper  table ; 
she  gave  us  a  most  hospitable  reception,  told  us  we 
had  strayed  widely  from  the  right  road,  made  us  sit 
dovrn  and  partake. of  her  supper,  which  consisted  of 
sonxe  cold  roa^tied  veal^  chickens,  salad,  and  an  excel- 


lent  omel^,  and  gicve  u6  some  of  the  fihedt  old  hbdk 
I  fever  tasted.  She  said  she  Was  very  happy  in  ad- 
ministering to  our  comforts,  for  she  had  a  high  re- 
spfect  for  the  Etighsh.  She  was  a  very  agreeable  old 
lady,  add  her  charming  family  very  attentive.  She 
insisted  lipon  sitting  up  with  us  until  day-break,  as 
she  could  not  accommodate  us  with  beds,  and  told 
us,  that  her  eldest  son  should  accompany  us  to  the 
next  post  town,  on  the  road  to  Stutgard. 

In  the  morning  we  took  leave  of  her,  and  changed 
hcMTses  at  the  next  stage — the  country  around  Stut- 
gard is  very  picturesque ;  at  the  entrance  to  the  city 
we  were  impeded  by  an  immense  crowd  of  people, 
chiefly  military,  attending  the  funeral  of  a  field  mar- 
shal.    The  ceremony  was  grand  and  impressive. 

Upon  making  inquiries  in  the  place,  we  found  that, 
as  the  reigning  Duke  of  Wirtemberg  was  absent  on 
a  visit  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  theatre  was  closed ; 
but  in  the  morning  I  went  to  look  at  the  stage,  on 
which  had  been  exhibited  the  most  magnificent  and 
splendid  spectacles  ever  produced :  indeed,  it  has 
been  said,  that  the  expense  of  this  very  theatre  was 
so  great  that  it  materially  injured  the  finances  of  the 
Sovereign,  and  that  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  it : 
at  one  period,  the  Italian  opera  flourished  at  Stut- 
gard more  than  at  any  court  in  Europe.  The  first 
6oJ)rano  singer  was  the  celebrated  Cafarelli ;  for  its 
tenor  singer^  the  Cavalxere  Hectore ;  and  the  prima^ 
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donna,  the  great  Gabrielli;  Jomelli,  Hassc^  and 
Graun,  the  composers ;  with  a  corresponding  orches- 
tra, culled  from  all  parts  of  Germany  and  Italy. 
The  ballets  were  magnificent ;  the  ballet-master,  the 
celebrated  Noverre ;  it  was  on  this  stage  he  produced 
his  Armida,  and  Jason  and  Medea ;  the  expense  for 
the  production  of  which,  in  scenery,  machinery,  and 
decorations,  was  said  to  be  enormous :  the  elder 
Vestris,  Le  Picque,  Duberval,  and  the  first  dancers 
from  Paris  were  engaged ;  and  the  whole  together 
formed  a  theatrical  exhibition  perfectly  unique ;  but 
it  was,  I  have  before  said,  found  necessary  to  put  a 
stop  to  their  gaiety. 

Having  seen  what  was  to  be  seen  at  Stutgard,  we 
proceeded  on  our  journey ;  and  barring  bad  roads, 
lazy  post-boys,  vile  horses,  wretched  inns,  and  two 
or  three  overturns,  our  journey  was  pleasant  enough ; 
at  length  we  found  ourselves  at  the  gates  of  Stras- 
burg,  renowned  for  its  savory  and  goose-liver  pies, 
and  at  the  Hotel  de  TEmpereur  we  found  Storace 
and  her  party  waiting  for  us ;  we  sat  down  to  an  ex- 
cellent dijeiiner  a  lajburchette^  quite  happy  at  being 
released  from  our  bone-setter: — ^we  remained  two 
days  at  Strasburg,  and  liked  it  much. 

One  evening  we  went  to  a  concert,  which  was 
crowded  with  military  men  and  beautiful  women, 
where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced  to  the 
justly  popular  composer^  Pleyel ;  he  was  engaged  as 
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director  of  the  concerts ;  he  came  to  the  hotel  and 
supped  with  us,  and  seemed  dehghted  to  hear  that 
we  had  left  his  old, master  Haydn  in  good  health 
and  spirits.  In  the  morning  I  went  with  him  to  the 
top  of  the  spire  of  the  cathedral,  reckoned  the  highest 
in  Europe ;  a  foolish  feUow,  a  week  before,  disap- 
pointed and  crossed  in  love,  had  thrown  himself 
from  the  top  of  it,  and  been  dashed  to  pieces.  In 
the  body  of  the  church,  lie  the  remains  of  the 
famous  Marshal  Saxe,  to  whose  memory  there  is  a 
fine  monument ;  and  its  clock  is  a  curious  piece  of 
machinery. 

In  the  evening  I  heard  the  celebrated  French 
actress  and  comic  singer,  Madame  Dugazzon,  who 
sang  the  popular  ballad  of  "  Mon  bon  Andre,  mon 
cher  Andre,''  charmingly.  The  house  literally  over- 
flowed with  elegant  company.  Next  day  we  set  off 
for  Nancy,  the  last  stage  of  our  journey  ;  Storace 
and  myself  having  ridden  forward  to  order  break- 
fast, came  to  a  place  where  four  roads  met : — which 
was  the  right  one  we  knew  not ;  I  luckily  thought 
of  the  expedient  of  throwing  the  reins  over  our 
horses'  necks,  and,  as  I  foresaw,  they  mechanically 
brought  us  safe  and  sound  into  Nancy,  which  I 
thought  a  very  pretty  town. 

The  country  all  through  Champagne  is  delight- 
fully cultivated  and  picturesque ;  nothing,  however, 
happened   worth  noticing  until  we  reached  Paris, 


wherd»ire  tc)ok  up.6ur  quarters  at  an  hotel  inithe 
Piiiabourg  St.  Germain,  at  that  time  the  most  ^ 
shionable^  part  of  the  town,  and  generally  frequented 
by  the  English.  We  remained  there  a  few  days, 
and  I  believe  saw  every  thing  worth  seeing,  visited 
Versailles,  and  saw  the  King  and  Queeti,  and  the 
royal  family,  dine  in  public,  apparently  adored  by 
the  populace. 

At  that  time  there  existed  a  ceremony,  to  which 
all  foreigners  were  obliged  to  submit;  I  mean,  that 
of  being* actually  compelled  to  receive  the  chaste 
salutes  of  the  dames  de  la  haUe  (fish  women),  who 
besieged,  in  those  days,  the  residences  of  strangers, 
and  presented  them  with  nosegays,  nor  would  they 
quit  their  post  tmtil  they  had  obtained  both  money 
and  kisses ;  but,  I  must  say,that  these  amatory  ad- 
vances were  to  me  a  horrid  nuisance. 

'  My  object,  while  in  Paris,  was  to  see  all  the  thea- 
tres, and  I  therefore  visited  one  or  other  of  them 
every  evening.  I  went,  first,  to  the  grand  opera, 
and  was  delighted  with  the  magnificence  of  the 
scenery,  decorations,  and  dresses,  and,  above  all, 
with  their  choruses ;  in  that  department  they  de- 
ddediy^bear  dwafy  the  palm  from  every  other  country- 
the  orchestra  was  most  minutely  attended  to,  and 
m^re  numerous  than  even  that  of  San  Carlo  at 
Nb^ies  r  but  the  principal  singers  (God  save  them) 
madefa  isrhri^k^loudisr  than  I  thought  any  himian 


beings  capable  of  producing.  The  opera  was  6lLtGk''8 
Iphigenia,  which  we  had  performed  at  Viepna ;  but 
for  decorations  and  effect,  Paris  beat  us  out  of  the 
field.  The  chorus  and  procession,  where  Fylades 
and  Orestes  in  chains,  were  dragged  on  by  Gardel, 
Vestris,  and  a  host  of  first-rate  dancers,  were  beyond 
any  thing  I  could  have  conceived.  I  went  the  next 
night  to  the  same  theatre,  and  saw  the  first  repre- 
sentalion  of  the  grand  serious  opera  of  ^^  CEdipe  a 
Colon  ;^  the  music  by  Sacchini,  was  delightful  and 
enchanting.  I  there  heard,  for  the  first  time,  the 
celebrated  bass  singer,  Cheron,  who  played  the  part 
of  CEdipe,  and  sang  in  a  delightful  style ;  it  was 
quite  different  from  the  performance  of  the  night 
before,  indeed  I  could  scarcely  imagine  myself  in  the 
same  theatre.  I  saw,  too,  the  opera  of  Phedra,  and 
had  great  pleasure  in  seeing  Madame  St.  Auberti 
perform  the  part  of  Phedra ;  she  was  a  great  actress, 
and  when  she  sang  in  a  demi  voice,  was  quite  charm- 
ing. This  unfortunate  lady  and  accomplished  ac- 
tress subsequently  mairied,  and  with  her  husband, 
the  Count  d''£ntraigues,  was  robbed  and  murdered 
by  their  servant  when  in  England. 

In  this  opera  I  felt  much  gratified  by  hearmg 
Monsieur  Lai's,  possessing  a  fine  baritone  voice, 
with  much  taste  and  expression ;  but  his  greatest 
praise,  in  my  opinion,  was,  that  he  was  very  unlike 
aFr^ch  singer.    The  next  theatre  I  vi^ted,  wai 
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the  Fran^ais.  Their  great  tragedians,  at  the  time, 
were  on  leave  of  absence  in  the  provinces ;  I  had 
not,  therefore,  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  tragedy, 
but  I  was  amply  compensated  by  their  exceUent 
comedians ;  their  comic  acting  is  always  natural.  I 
saw  M0I6  act  the  part  of  Duretete,  in  Farquhar's 
Inconstant,  admirably.  Fleury  was  inimitable  in 
Le  Pupile  (the  guardian) ;  and  Madame  Contare 
in  Susan,  Beaumarchais'*  Marriage  of  Figaro,  exqui- 
site. Dugazzon  was  a  fine  low  comedian ;  indeed, 
I  thought  all  the  actors  good  ;  but  my  favourite 
theatre  of  all  was  the  Theatre  Italien,  in  the  Rue 
Favart,  where  French  comic  operas  were  performed ; 
the  orchestra  was  very  good,  and  the  actors  and 
singers  equally  so ,  a  Mademoiselle  Renard  had  a 
most  delightful  voice,  and  was  a  sweet  singer. 

I  saw  there  "  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,^  and  en- 
joyed its  charming  music.  I  thought  it  always 
Gr6try^s  masterpiece.  Clair val,  the  original  Blon- 
del,  gave  the  air  of  "  O  Richard !  O  mon  Roi  r 
with  great  expression.  His  acting  in  the  scene 
when  he  heard  the  voice  of  Richard  from  the  prison, 
was  electrifying:  his  joy,  his  surprise,  at  having 
found  his  king,  the  trembling  of  his  voice,  his  scram- 
bling up  the  tree  to  let  Richard  hear  his  voice,  and 
the  expression  altogether,  made  an  impression  on  me 
that  never  can  be  effaced ;  and  while  I  remained  at 
Paris,  I  never  missed  going  to  see  him.     Monsieur 
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Ptuljppe  played  Richard  remarkably  weil,  and  gave 
tlie  bravura  air,  "  L'linivers  que  j'ai  perdu,"  witli 
gr«at  skill  and  animation. 

Having,  at  lengtb,  satisfied  our  curiosity  at  Paris, 
we  took  our  departure,  and  never  halted  until  wc 
got  to  Boulogne;  when  we  arrived  there,  we  went 
to  the  hotel  kept  then  by  Mrs.  Knowlea  (now  Par- 
ker's), and  a  very  good  house  it  was.  The  old  lady 
herself  went  over  with  us  in  the  packet  to  Dover : 
in  it  also  was  Pilon,  who  wrote  "  The  Fair  Ameri- 
can," and  "  He  would  be  a  Soldier;"  a  thoughtless, 
extravagant,  hair-br^ned  fellow,  who  had  been  a 
long  time  at  Boulogne,  where  he  had  been  much 
noticed  by  tlie  principal  people.  When  we  got  in 
sight  of  Shakspearc's  Cliff,  he  expressed  his  surprise 
at  Shakspeare's  referring  to  it  as  particularly  high, 
and  found  great  fault  with  our  immortal  bard's 
judgment  of  altitude,  and  with  the  spot  itself,  which 
he  considered  wholly  unworthy  of  his  notice.  We 
landed  at  Dover,  and  went  to  the  York  Hotel,  and 
agreed  to  dine  together,  and  travel  to  London  the 
next  day. 

After  dinner  we  went  to  the  custom-house,  in 
order  to  have  our  trunks  examined ;  but  poor 
Pilon  had,  in  the  hurry  of  leaving  Boulogne,  left 
liis  trunk  behind  him  :  he  seemed  absolutely  para- 
lyzed with  horror ;  and  told  us,  on  our  return  to 
the  inn,  that  he  must  set  off  to  Boulogne  in  the 
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packet  which  was  to  sail  that  night,  and  get  his 
trunk  at  all  hazards.  We  thought  it  particularly 
ally  for  him  to  do  so,  especially  as  he  suffered 
greatly  from  sea-sickness,  and  there  was  a  stiffish 
breeze  blowing.  We  advised  him  to  dispatch  a 
messenger  for  it,  but  all  would  not  do ;  he  persisted 
in  going  himself,  and  took  such  copious  draughts  of 
hot  brandy  and  water,  that  the  poefs  head  became 
considerably  confused. 

At  length,  as  the  effects  of  his  numerous  pota- 
tions became  more  powerful,  he  opened  his  heart 
to  us;  "  Gad,  my  friends,''  said  he,  "  if  I  don't 
get  my  trunk,  I  shall  be  ruined, — it  will  be  opened, 
and  in  it  will  be  found  the  bitt-erest  satire  I 
eould  write,  upon  all  the  people  with  whom,  and 
upon  whom  I  have  been  living,  during  the  whole 
of  my  stay  at  Boulogne ;  and  if  they  should  see  it 
or  hear  of  it,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  shew  my  face 
amongst  them  again.''  At  midnight  the  packet 
sailed,  and  in  it  the  grateful  playwright,  in  order  to 
^ve  his  reputation. 

We,  having  neither  written  lampoons,  nor 
left  our  trunks  behind  us,  set  off  in  the  morn- 
ing, breakfasted  at  Canterbury,  and  dined  at 
Rochester,  and  an  unlucky  dinner  it  was  for 
me;  I  had  purchased  some  prints  and  trinkets 
at .  Paris,  which,  by  the  aid  of  the  steward  o! 
the  packet,  I  got  safe  across  tlie  water ;  and  on 
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levying  Dover,  I  had  them  packed  Iq  the  \)ottoin 
.pf  the  chaise,  and  fancied  them  quite  secure ;  but 
nO|-rA  lynx-eyed  custom-house  officer,  of  the  name 
af,;,Tancred,  while  we  were  at  dinner,  stepped  into 
the  chaise,  and  spoiled  me  of  my  smuggled  purchases. 
I.  strove  to  bribe,  but  the  hard-hearted  searcher 
yras  inexorable;  and  I  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  laws  of  my  country,  which,  at  the  time,  J 
thought  very  hard :  however,  cares  were  but  trifles 
then,  and  I  laughed  away  ij^ie  loss;  ajid  on  the 
13tb  of  March,  1787,  arrived  in  London  for  the 
£rst  time  in  my  life.  On  the  saine  evening,  Ste- 
phen Storace  and  myself  called  upon  Mr.  Linliey^ 
at  his. house  in  Norfolk  Street  in  the  Strand,  where 
I  found  his  accomplished  daughters,  Mrs.  Sheridan 
and  Mrs.  Tickell.  Mrs.  Sheridan  asked  me  if  I  bad 
seen  "  Richard  Coeur  de  Liop,*"  in  Paris ;  and  on 
my  telling  her  that  I  had,  only  four  evenings 
before,  she  requested  me  to  go  and  see  it  at  Drury 
Lane  that  evening,  as  she  was  most  anxious  to 
know  my  opinion  of  the  relative  merits  of  the 
French  and  English  pieces.  General  Burgoyne  had 
translated  it,  and  Mrs.  Sheridan  adapted  it  to  the 
^English  stage. 

I  and  Storace,  accompanied  by  a  young  genjl^ 
man,  set  off  for  the  theal;re,  but  the  piece  was 
jieafly  half  over.  I  must  premise,  that  I  was  then 
jtotajPly   uninformed   as   regarded  the   ^tprs    and 

VOL.   I.  o 
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actresses  at  Drury  Lane.  Just  as  we  entered  the 
boxes,  Richard  was  singing  the  romance  from  his 
prison,  most  loudly  accompanied  from  behind  the 
scenes  by  two  French  horns ;  I  was  astonished  to 
hear  an  accompaniment  so  completely  at  variance 
with  the  intention  of  the  composer,  and  which 
entirely  spoiled  the  effect  of  the  melody,  nor  did  I 
think  much  of  the  vocal  powers  of  the  royal  cap- 
tive; and  turning  to  Storace,  said,  "If  His  Ma- 
jesty is  the  first  and  best  singer  in  your  theatre, 
I  shall  not  fear  to  appear  as  his  competitor  for 
public  favour.**'  ,  Storace  laughed,  and  told  me  that 
the  gentleman  who  upon  that,  special  occasion  was 
sin^ng,  was  Mr.  John  Kemble,  the  celebrated 
tragedian,  who,  to  serve  the  proprietors,  had  under- 
taken  to  perform  the  part  of  Richard,  as  there  was 
no  singer  at  the  theatre  capable  of  representing 
it.  However,  as  I  was  not  gifted  with  intuition, 
my  mistaking  him  for  the  principal  vocalist  of  the 
theatre  was  natural  enough,  having  a  few  days  back 
seen  Philippe,  the  first  singer  at  the  French  theatre, 
perform  the  same  part. 

My  friend  Kemble  laughed  heartily  when  he  was 
told  that  I  had  mistaken  him  for  the  Drury  Lane 
Orpheus,  By  the  way,  I  heard  that  when  Kemble 
was  rehearsing  the  romance,  sung  by  Richard,  Shaw, 
the  leader  of  the  band,  called  out  from  the  orchestra, 
"  Mr.  Kemble,  my  dear  Mr.  Kemble,  you  are  mur- 
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tiering  time.*"  Kemble,  calmly  and  coolly  tiddng 
a  pinch  of  snuff,  said,  "  My  dear  Sir,  it  is  better  for 
me  to  murder  time  at  once,  than  be  continually 
beating  him  as  you  do.^ 

Mrs.  Jordan's  acting  in  this  drama  was  delightful, 
and  the  Laurette  of  Mrs.  Crouch  most  interesting. 
I  was  struck  with  admiration  of  her  wonderful 
beauty,  and  delighted  to  hear  that  she  was  to  be 
my  prima  donna  in  the  opera  in  which  I  was  to 
perform.  She  seemed  to  me  to  aggregate  in  herself, 
like  the  Venus  of  Apelles,  all  that  was  exquisite 
and  charming.  I  agreed  with  Mr.  Linley  for  the 
remainder  of  the  season  at  Drury  Lane,  and  to 
make  my  debut  in  the  part  of  Lionel,  on  Friday, 
the  20th  of  April,  1787. 

There  were  oratorios  performing  at  Drury  Lane, 
under  the  united  management  of  Mr.  Linley, 
Doctor  Arnold,  and  Madame  Mara,  who  were 
joint  proprietors.  One  evening,  after  the  first  act 
of  the  oratorio,  I  went  into  the  green-room,  where, 
amongst  other  ladies,  was  Madame  Mara,  to  whom 
I  had  never  spoken.  Doctor  Arnold  said,  "  Pray, 
Mr.  Kelly,  tell  us  what  sort  of  a  singer  is  Signora 
Storace  ?*"  I  replied  that,  in  my  opinion  she  was 
the  best  singer  in  Europe.  I  meant,  of  course, 
in  her  Hne  ;  but,  as  it  proved  afterwards,  Madame 
Mara  was  highly  offended  at  the  praise  which 
I   had  given  to  my  friend,  and  said  to  a  lady^ 
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when  I  quitted  the  green-room,  that  I  was  an 
impertinent  coxcomb.  I  then  knew  nothing  of 
Madame  Mara,  nor  at  that  time  valued  her 
good  opinion;  however,  she  carried  her  resent- 
ment so  far  against  me,  that  she  afterwards 
declared  she  would  not  sing  where  I  did,  if  she 
could  avoid  it. 

In  selecting  the  opera  of  Lionel  and  Clarissa  for 

my  first  appearance,  I  was  guided  in  my  choice 

by   the  circumstance  of  knowing  all    the    songs, 

which,  besides,  were  much  in  my  style  of  singing. 

When   the  opera  was  produced,   I   sang  all  the 

original  music,  and  introduced  an   Italian  air  of 

Sarti^s,   with   English  words,   written  for  me  by 

Mr.  Richard  Tickell,  brother-in-law  to  Mr.  She- 

.ridan ;  and  a  duet,  written  by  the  well-known  Doctor 

Lawrence,  the  civilian.     I  composed  the  melody, 

and  Stephen  Storace  put  the  instrumental  parts  to 

it.     This  duet  was  his  first  introduction  to  Drury 

.Lane  theatre. — That  eminent  actor.   King,    who 

•had  been  a  friend  of  my  father"*s  in  Dublin  many 

.  years  before,  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  instruct 

me  in  the  dialogue  of  the  part. — To  Mr.  Linley  I 

was  also  much  indebted  for  his  able  tuition,  and 

from  all  the  performers  I  experienced  the  most  kind 

.  and  friendly  attentions. 

I     At  the  time  of  my  debut,  my  friend  Jack  John- 
stone was  engaged  at  Covent  Garden  as  first  singer. 
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I  saw  him  play  Young  Meadows,  in  **  Love  in  a 
Village;^  he  acted  the  part  well,  and  sang  the 
songs  with  good  taste,  and  a  peculiarly  fine  falsetto 
voice.  Mrs.  Billington  was  the  Rosetta.  I  thought 
her  an  angel  in  beauty,  and  the  Saint  Cecilia  of 
song. 

I  remember  one  day,  shortly  after  my  first 
appearance,  dining  with  my  friend  Jack  Johnstone,, 
in  Great  Russell-street,  I  met  an  eccentric  Irish- 
man, well  known  in  Dublin,  of  the  name  of  Long . 
who  was,  by  turns,  an  auctioneer  and  dramaUst ; 
he  wrote  a  play  called  "  The  Laplanders,^  which 
was,  at  first,  very  coolly  received  by  the  audience, 
and  afterwards  very  warmly  condemned.  He  came 
to  England  to  propose  to  Grovemment  a  plan  for. 
paying  off  the  national  debt,  or  some  such  thing. 
He  was,  however,  full  of  anecdote,  and  had  a  happy 
knack  of  telling  stories  against  himself;  one,  I 
recollect,  was,  that,  in  his  auctioneering  capacity, 
amongst  other  schemes,  he  offered  for  sale,  woollen 
cloths  at  a  farthing  a  yard ;  yet,  so  completely  was 
his  character  known,  and  so  well  appreciated,  that 
he  could  not  advance  a  bidding  even  upon  that 
price.  At  one  time,  he  told  us  his  patience  was 
actually  worn  out ;  and,  in  anger  towards  his  audi- 
tory, he  said  he  thought  they  would  treat  him  with 
the  same  inattention,  if  he  were  to  offer  a  guinea 
for  sale.     He  then  literally  took  a  guinea  out  of 
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his  pocket,  and  put  it  up;  there  were  certainly 
advances,  shilling  by  shilling,  until  it  reached 
seventeen  shillings  and  sixpence,  at  which  price  he 
knocked  it  down,  and,  handing  it  to  the  buyer, 
wished  him  luck  of  the  bargain ;  the  purchaser 
went  immediately  to  try  the  value  of  his  lot,  when 
it  appeared,  being  weighed,  to  be  of  eighteen  pence 
less  value  than  he  had  paid  for  it. 

He  mentioned  another  anecdote  of  a  Mr.  Lennan, 
a  saddler  in  Dublin,  who  was  seriously  stage- 
stricken,  and  volunteered  to  act  Major  O'Flaherty, 
in  which  he  was  execrable;  after  this  was  over, 
however,  he  exhibited  himself  at  the  Cockle  Club, 
where  the  fiicetious  Isaac  Sparks  presided,  and 
Jack  Long  was  vice-president:  they  made  him 
extremely  tipsy,  and  then  gave  him  in  charge  to 
the  watch  for  having  murdered  Major  OTlaherty, 
and  left  the  poor  saddler  all  night  in  durance  vile, 
who  afterwards  stuck  to  making  saddles,  and  never 
again  was  found  guilty  of  murdering  majors,  even 
on  the  stage. 

1  had  the  pleasure  also  to  be  introduced  to  my 
worthy  countryman,  the  Reverend  Father  OXeary, 
the  well-known  Roman  Catholic  Priest ;  he  was  a 
man  of  infinite  wit,  of  instructive  and  amusing 
conversation.  I  felt  highly  honoured  by  the  notice 
of  this  pillar  of  the  Roman  Church ;  our  tastes  were 
congenial,  for  his  Reverence  was  mighty  fond  of 
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whiskey  punch,  and  so  was  /;  and  many  a  jug  of 
St.  Patrick's  eye- water,  night  after  night,  did  his 
Bev^rence  and  myself  enjoy,  chatting  over  that 
exhilirating  and  national  beverage.  He  sometimes 
favoured  me  with  his  company  at  dinner;  when 
he  did,  I  always  had  a  corned  shoulder  of  mutton 
for  him,  for  he,  like  some  others  of  his  countrymen, 
who  shall  be  nameless,  was  ravendusly  fond  of  that 
dish. 

One  day,  the  facetious  John  Fhilpot  Curran,  who 
was  also  very  partial  to  the  said  corned  mutton, 
did  me  the  honour  to  meet  him.  To  enjoy  the 
society  of  such  men  was  an  intellectual  treat  They 
were  great  friends,  and  seemed  to  have  a  mutual 
respect  for  each  other^s  talents ;  and,  as  it  may  easily 
be  imagined,  O'Leary  versus  Curran,  was  no  bad 
match. 

One  day,  after  dinner,  Curran  said  to  him, 
**  Reverend  Father,  I  wish  you  were  Saint  Peter.''  i 

"  And  why.  Counsellor,  would  you  wish  that  I 
were  Saint  Peter  ?"  asked  O'Leary. 

"  Because,  Reverend  Father,  in  that  case,''  said 
Curran,  "  you  would  have  the  keys  of  Heaven,  and 
you  could  let  me  in." 

"  By  my  honour  and  conscience.  Counsellor," 
repHed  the  Divine,  "  it  would  be  better  for  yoti  that 
I  had  the  keys  of  the  other  place,  for  then  I  could 
let  you  out" 
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Curran  enjoyed  the  joke,  which  he  admitted  had 
a  good  deal  of  justice  in  it. 

CLeary  told  us  of  the  whimsical  triumph  which 
he  once  enjoyed  over  Dr.  Johnson.  O'Leary  was' 
very  anxious  to  be  introduced  to  that  learned  maji, 
and  Mr.  Murphy  took  him  one  morning  to  the 
Doctor's  lodgings.  On  his  entering  the  room,  the 
Doctor  viewed  him  from  top  to  toe,  without 
taking  any  notice  of  him  ;  at  length,  darting  one  of 
his  sourest  looks  at  him,  he  spoke  to  him  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  to  which  O'Leary  made  no 
reply.  Upon  which  the  Doctor  said  to  him,  "  Why 
do  you  not  answer  me.  Sir  ?'' 

"  Faith,  Sir,"  said  O'Leary,  "  I  cannot  reply  to 
you,  because  I  do  not  understand  the  language  in 
which  you  are  addressing  me." 

Upon  this  the  Doctor,  with  a  contemptuous 
sneer,  said  to  Murphy,  "  Why,  Sir,  this  is  a  pretty 
fellow  you  have  brought  hither ; — Sir,  he  does  not 
comprehend  the  primitive  language." 

O'Leary  immediately  bowed  very  low,  and  com- 
plimented the  Doctor  with  a  long  speech  in  Irish, 
of  which  the  Doctor,  not  understanding  a  word, 
made  no  reply,  but  looked  at  Murphy.  O'Leary, 
seeing  that  the  Doctor  was  puzzled  at  hearing  a 
language  of  which  he  was  ignorant,  said  to  Murphy, 
pointing  to  the  Doctor,  '^  This  is  a  pretty  fellow  to 
whom  you  have  brought  me; — Sir,  he  does  not 
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understand  the  language  of  the  sister  kingdom.*^ 
—The  Rererend  Padre  then  made  the  Doctor  a 
Tow  bow,  and  quitted  the  room. 

At  the  time  when  I  met  Jack  Long,  I  was 
in  the  highest  spirits ;  I  had  played  Lionel,  and 
been  received  with  all  the  kindness  and  indulgence 
with  which  a  British  audience  invariably  encourages 
a  new  performer,  and  I  had  been  successful  beyond 
my  warmest  hopes. 

On  the  following  Tuesday,  (the  24th,)  I  remember 
I  went  to  the  Opera  House  to  see  my  friend 
Signora  Storace  make  her  first  appearance,  and 
was  much  gratified  at  her  enthusiastic  reception* 
The  opera  was  Paesiello^s  "  Schiavi  per  Amore." 
The  whole  of  the  music  of  this  charming  opera  buffa 
is  delightful.  The  opening  of  it  is  a  masterpiece 
of  harmony,  and  was  warmly  applauded  by  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  honoured 
the  theatre  with  his  presence,  and  was  in  the 
house  before  the  commencement  of  the  opera. 
Amongst  the  audience  were  the  late  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland (in  the  pit),  and  the  Duchess  (in  her  box,) 
with  the  present  Marquis  of  Conyngham.  The. 
**  Schiavi  per  Amore^  was  a  great  favourite  for  the 
remainder  of  the  season. 

While  my  friend  Storace  was  earning  laurels 
in  the  Haymarket,  I  was  most  kindly  treated  at' 
Drury  Lane.     My  performance  which  succeeded 

o5 
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Lionel^  was  that  of  Young  Meadows,  in  "  Love 
in  a  Village.^^  In  addition  to  the  original  songs,  X 
introduced  one  of  GlucVs,  to  which  Mrs.  Shen- 
daft  did  me  the  honour  to  write  English  words, 
•*  Love,  thou  maddening  power ;''  this  was  a  great 
favourite,  as  also  the  duet,  "Each  joy  in  thee 
possessing,^  both  of  which  were  always  encored. 

Daly,  the  patentee  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  in 
Crow  Street,  sent  over  an  offer  of  an  engagement 
to  iperform  at  his  theatre,  with  Mrs.  Crouch,  for 
twelve  nights ;  the  terms  I  demanded,  and  which 
irore  acceded  to,  were  to  share  the  house  with  Mr. 
Daly,  be  first  deducting  fifty  pounds  per  night  fcwr 
his  expenses;  and  the  thirteenth  night  I  was  to 
have  a  benefit  dear  of  all  expenses., 

It  was  during  the  summer  of  this  year,  that  the 
commemoration  of  Handel  took  place.  The  last 
grand  performances  given  at  Westminster  Abbey 
were  on  the  28th  and  31st  of  May,  the  1st  and  4th 
of  June :  upon  those  four  mornings,  I  sang  there, 
but  to  give  an  idea  of  the  effect  of  that  magnificent 
festival  is  far  beyond  my  power;  indeed,  it  has 
Already  been  described  most  elaborately  by  those 
more  competent  to  the  task.  I  can  only  endeavour 
to  express  the  effect  which  it  produced  on  me.  When 
I  first  heard  the  chorus  of  the  Hallelujah,  in  the 
*'  Mes^ah,^  and  ^'  For  unto  us  a  child  is  born,"  my 
blood  tliriUed  with  rapturous  delight — it  was  sublime ; 
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it  waa^  in  the  inspired  words  of  the  chorus,  ^'  Woi^ 
derful.'"  The  orchestra  washed  by  the  Cramers ; 
the  conductors  were  Joah  Bates,  Esq.  father  of  the 
present  secretary  of  the  Tax  Office,  Drs.  Arnold 
and  Dupuis.  The  band  consisted  of  several  hunj 
dredsof  performers.  The  singers  were  Madame 
Mara,  Storace,  Miss  Abrams,  Miss  Poole,  Rubinelli, 
Harrison,  Bartleman,  Sale,  Parry,  Norrisj  myselfv 
&c.  and  the  choruses  were  collected  from  sSl  part» 
of  England,  amounting  to  hundreds  of  voices. 

The  King,  Queen,  and  all  the  royal  family  sat 
opposite  the  orchestra;  the  body  of  the  church,  the 
galleries,  and  every  comer  crowded  with  beauty, 
rank,  and  fashion : — such  was  the  rage  to  procure 
seats,  that  ladies  had  their  hair  dressed  the  night 
pcevious,  to  be  ready  to  get  to  the  Abbey  in  good 
time.  The  performers  unanimously  exerted  thei]> 
great  talents  to  admiration;  but  what  made  aa 
everlasting  impression  on  me  was,  the  powerful 
effect  produced  by  Madame  Mara,  in  the  sublime 
recitative,  "  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  he  hath, 
triumphed  gloriously  ;*"  in  that 

Her  voice  was  beard  aroundy 

Loud  as  a  trumpet  with  a  silver  sound. 

I  have  often  sung  with  her  the  recitative  tenor  f^t, 
^^  And  Miriam  the  Prophetess  took  a  timbrel  in 
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her  hand;''  and  never  heard  her  but  with  increased 
delight. 

No  place  could  tie  more  appropriate  to  ^ve 
effect  to  the  divine  strains  of  Handel,  than  the 
spacious  Abbe  J.  His  Majesty's  partiality  for  Han- 
del's music  was  generally  spoken  of;  but  I  believe 
it  was  not  universally  known  what  an  excellent 
and  accurate  judge  he  was  of  its  merits.  The  fine 
chorus  of  "  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates,"  was 
always  given  in  full  chorus,  and  indeed  intended 
to  be  so  ^ven  by  Handel.  The  King  suggested 
that  the  first  part  of  it  should  be  made  a  semi- 
chorus,  and  sung  only  by  the  principal  singers  ; 
but'  when  it  came  to  the  passage,  '^  He  is  the  King 
of  Glory !"  be  coromanded  that  the  whole  orchestra, 
with  the  full  diorus,  should,  with  a  tremendous 
forte,  burst  out ;  the  effect  produced  by  the  altera- 
tion was  awful  and  sublime. 

A  strange  coincidence  happened  at  one  of  the 
performances:  the  morning,  during  part  of  the 
gr^md  selection,  was  cloudy  and  lowering;  but 
when  the  grand  chorus  struck  up  "  Let  there  be 
light,  and  Ught  was  over  all !"  the  sun  burst  forth, 
and  with  its  rays  illuminated  every  part  of  the 
splendid  ed^ce.  Every  one  was  struck  with  the 
coincidence,  and  the  effect  produced  by  it. 

About  this  time  I  received  the  melancholy  news 
of  my  poor  mother's  death ;   she  had  died  a  few 
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^weeks  before,  but  the  event  had  not  been  divulged 
to  me:  however,  I  was  anxious  to  see  my  father 
and  family,  and  set  off  for  Dublin,  the  8th  of  June; 
having  previously  entered  into  an  engagement  with 
the  proprietors  of  Drury  Lane  for  the  ensuing 
season,  stipulating  not  to  perform  more  than  three 
times  a  week.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crouch  and  myself 
hired  a  travelling  carriage,  had  a  most  pleasant 
journey,  and  I  arrived  in  Dublin  on  the  12th  of 
June,  at  my  father's  house  in  Abbey  Street.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Crouch  went  to  lodgings  taken  for  them 
in  College  Green. 

My  father  was,  of  course,  delighted  to  see  me, 
and  I  equally  so  to  see  him;  for  the  lapse  of  so 
many  years  had  made  no  alteration  in  my  affection 
for  him.  I  was  most  happy  to  see  my  sister,  and  my 
brothers,  Joe  and  Mark ;  and  on  the  2Snd  made  my 
first  appearance  in  Lionel,  to  a  crowded  house' 
my  reception  was  highly  gratifying,  and  the  plau- 
dits I  received  from  my  warm-hearted  countrymen, 
and  in  my  native  city,  were  ever  most  congenial 
to  my  feelings. 

During  my  twelve  nights'  performance,  I  never 
shared  less,  upon  an  average,  than  fifty  pounds 
per  night ;  my  benefit,  a  clear  one,  overflowed  in 
every  part,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  pit  was 
railed  into  boxes  :  two  of  our  nights'  performances 
were  by  the  command  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
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Rutland,  then  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  who 
was  accompanied  to  the  theatre  by  his  Duchess,  a 
most  beautiful  woman.  Holman  was  then  acting 
ia  Dublin ;  the  Masque  of  Comus  was  got  up ;  he 
played  Comus,  I,  the  principal  Bacchanal,  and  sang, 
*^  Now  Phoebus  ^nketh  in  the  West,'*  and  all  the 
principal  songs.  Mrs.  Crouch  was  the  Euphrosyne,. 
and  looked  as  lovely  as  if  she  had  been  bathed  in 
the  fountain  of  the  Graces ;  her  acting  in  the  song 
of  **  The  Wanton  God,'''  and  singing  "  Would  ye 
taste  the  noontide  air  ?^  and  "  Sweet  echo,''  were 
indeed  a  treat. 

It  struck  me  ^t  there  was  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  introduce,  in  the  first  act  of  the 
Masque,  between  the  principal  Bacchanal  and 
Bacchante,  a  duet ;  and  I  fixed  upon  the  celebrated 
Italian  duet  of  Martini,  "  Pace,  cara  mia  sposa,*** 
which  created  a  great  sensation  at  Vienna,  but 
much  greater  in  Dublin.  The  Enghsh  words  put  to 
it,  *^  Oh,  thou  wert  Ixmti  to  please  me,"  were  very 
good,  and  chimed  in  well  with  the  scene ;  no  piece 
of  music  ever  produced  a  greater  effect ;  it  was  al- 
ways called  for  three  times,  and  no  performance  was 
allowed  to  go  on  in  which  it  waa  not  introduced ; 
it  was  sung  about  the  streets  by  the  ballad-singers, 
and  parodied  by  the  news-boys,  who  used  to  sing 
to  each  other,  *'  Oh  thou  wert  bom  to  tease  me, 
my  life,  my  only  love ;"  in  short,  it  was  completely. 
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the  rage  all  over  Ireland,  England,  and  Scotland, 
for  many,  many  years. 

Xhiimg  my  engagement  in  Dublin,  I  passed 
many  happy  days  in  the  delightful  aiul  hos» 
pitable  society  of  numerous  and  kind  friends. 
We  took  frequent  excursions  to  Clontarf,  Black 
Bode,  Dunleary,  Hill  of  Howth,  and  the  Dargle, 
an  enchanting  spot  At  Bray  there  was  an  inn, 
i^re  every  accommodation  could  be  had;  the 
red  trout  are  delicious;  and  at  Lord  Powers- 
court'^s  place,  the  Dargle,  the  views  are  beautiful 
and  fMcturesque,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance 
to  many  parts  of  Sicily,  particularly  about  the 
environs  of  Palermo.  However,  these  joys,  like 
all  others,  were  but  transitory ;  and,  in  due  time, 
I  finished  my  profitable  and  pleasant  engage- 
ment in  Dublin,  and  sailed  for  Holyhead,  on  our 
way  to  the  York  theatre,  where  Mrs.  Crouch  and 
myself  were  engaged  by  the  eccentric  Tate  Wil- 
kinson, its  proprietor,  to  perform  during  the  race 
wedk.  Mrs.  Crouch  was  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  eccentricities  of  Tate,  and  told  us  many 
anecdotes  of  him ;  he  was  a  great  epicure,  very 
fcnd  of  French  cookery,  and  small  dishes ;  large 
jic^ts  he  never  allowed  to  come  to  his  table, 
and  above  all,  had  the  most  sovereign  ,  contempt 
£or  a  round  of  beef;  hearing  this,  it  came  into  my 
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head  to  play  him  a  trick,  and  I  got  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Crouch  to  aid  me  in  my  frolic. 

We  got  to  the  inn  at  York  just  at  supper  time. 
I  saw  in  the  larder  a  huge  round  of  beef;  I  ordered 
it  up,  and  had  it  put  on  the  table  before  me ;  I 
pulled  off  my  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  tucked  up 
the  sleeves  of  my  shirt,  unbuttoned  my  collar,  took 
off  my  cravat,  and  put  on  a  red  woollen  night-cap ; 
thus  disrobed,  and  with  a  large  carving-knife  in  my 
hand,  I  was  gazing  with  seeming  delight  on  the 
round  of  beef,  at  the  moment  Manager  Wilkinson, 
to  whom  Mrs.  Crouch  had  previously  sent,  entered 
the  house. — He  had  never  seen  me ;  he  went  up  to 
Mrs.  Crouch,  and  congratulated  her  on  her  arrival 
in  York:  turning  from  her,  he  espied  me,  and 
starting  back,  exclaimed,  "  Ugh  !  Ma^am,  who  is 
that,  with  the  enormous  round  of  beef  before  him ! 
— How  the  devil  came  he  here,  Ma^am?"  Mrs. 
Crouch  said,  with  a  serious  countenance,  "  That  is 
Mr.  Kelly,  whom  you  have  engaged  to  sing  with  me." 

"  What,  that  figure  !"  said  Tate,—"  What,  that 
my  Lord  Aimworth, — my  Lionel, — ^my  Young 
Meadows ! — Ugh !  send  him  away,  Ma'^am  !  send 
him  back  to  Drury  Lane  !  send  him  to  Vienna !  I 
never  can  produce  such  a  thing  as  that  to  a  York 
audience,  Ma^am." 

While  he  was  abusing  the  bad  taste  of  the  Drury 
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Lane  nianagers  and  those  of  Vienna,  I  slipped  out 
of  the  room,  dressed  myself,  and  in  proprid  person&y 
was  introduced  to  Tate,  who  participated  in  the 
j  oke,  and  laughed  heartily ;  and  ever  after  we  were 
the  greatest  friends. 

On  the  22nd  of  August  we  began  our  engage- 
ment, with  Lionel  and  Clarissa.  Tate  was  the 
Colonel  Oldboy,  and  Mr.  Betterton  (Mrs.  Glover's 
father),  Jessamy: — being  the  race  week,  York  was 
crowded  with  company,  and  the  theatre  always  full. 
This  was  the  first  place  at  which  I  saw  Miss  Farren, 
who  was  then  on  a  visit  to  Sir  William  and  Lady 
Milner.  My  worthy  friend,  that  excellent  actor, 
Fawcett,  then  belonged  to  the  York  theatre,  and 
was  the  Douglas  of  the  company. 

The  week  after  the  races  Mrs.  Crouch  took  her 
benefit,  a  great  house ;  Mrs.  Crouch  played  Clara, 
and  I  Carlos,  with  Comus ;  our  duet,  "  Oh,  thou 
wert  bom  to  please  me,''  was  wonderfully  well  re- 
ceived. On  Wednesday,  the  29th,  we  commenced 
a  four  nights'  engagement  at  Leeds,  in  the  "  Maid 
of  the  Mill ;"  Patty,  Mrs.  Crouch ;  Lord  Aim  worth 
by  myself.  "  Love  in  a  Village,"  "  The  Duenna," 
and  "  Lionel  and  Clarissa,  to  excellent  houses. 

Wilkinson  proposed  to  us  to  perform  four  nights 
more  at  Wakefield,  to  which  we  consented;  we 
arrived  there  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  September, 
and  appeared  in  "  Love  in  a  Village ;"  the  house 
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was  thinly  attended,  but  in  the  stage-box  sat  a 
lady,  who  made  such  a  terrible  noise,  throwing 
herself  into  all  kinds  of  attitudes,  indulging  ever 
and  anon  in  horrid  laughing,  that  she  disconcerted 
every  person  who  came  upon  the  stage ;  but,  above 
all,  I  in  particular  appeared  to  be  the  object  of  her 
lidicule,  and  I  confess  I  felt  extremely  hurt  at  her 
pointed  rudeness. 

In  the  third  act,  when  Young  Meadows  resumes 
his  real  character,  and  comes  into  the  garden  to 
meet  Rosetta,  I  took  out  my  watch  to  look  at  the 
hour,  and  sang,  **  I  wonder  this  girl  does  not  come;^ 
the  fat  lady  in  the  stage-box  instantly  set  off  in  a 
horse  laugh,  and  said  to  those  around  her,  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  in  the  gallery,  "  Why,  look 
there ;  la  !  the  fellow  has  got  a  watch.*" 

I  could  not  bear  this  ;  I  admit  I  lost  my  temper ; 
but  I  walked  up  to  the  box,  and  said,  *'Yes, 
Madam,  it  is  a  gold  watch,  and  reckoned  one  of 
the  best  in  England,''  putting  it  close  to  her ; — ^my 
friend  Fawcett  was  standing  at  the  side  of  the  stage 
at  the  time,  and  often  since  has  spoken  of  it :  the 
lady  was  violently  hissed,  and  ever  after,  when  she 
came  to  the  theatre,  conducted  herself  with  becom- 
ing decency.  The  same  lady,  I  was  told,  behaved 
one  night  so  rudely  to  Mr.  John  Kemble,  that  he 
was  obhged  to  address  her  from  the  stage,  and  say 
that  he  could  not  proceed  with  his  part  unless  she 
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would  cease  interrupting  him  with  her  noise ;  the 
audience  insisted  on  her  leaving  the  box ;  a  party  of 
her  friends  took  her  part,  and  wanted  Kemble  to 
apologise  to  her,  which  he  refused  to  do,  and  left 
the  theatre. 

Our  four  nights  ended;  we  consented  to  play 
one  night  more,  by  the  express  desire  of  the  Eai'l 
of  Scarborough,  who,  during  our  stay  in  York- 
shire, shewed  us  many  marks  of  polite  attention. 
On  the  12th  of  September  we  left  Wakefield,  to 
commence  the  winter  campaign  on  the  15th  at  Old 
Dnuy  ;  and  on  the  28rd  of  September,  1787,  Mr. 
Linley  revived  his  musical  piece  of  "  Selima  and 
Azor,''  with  splendid  scenery  and  decorations. 
Mrs.  Crouch  was  inimitable  in  Selima — she  looked 
and  acted  the  character  to  admiration,  and  sang 
the  favourite  rondo  of  '*  No  flower  that  blows,  is 
like  the  rose,'"  in  a  manner  to  seciu*e  a  nightly 
encore. 

The  music,  though  in  a  different  style  from 
Gretry'*s,  so  renowned  all  over  the  Continent,  was 
very  appropriate  and  pleasing.  One  night,  during 
its  run,  I  went  to  the  Italian  Opera  House ;  it  was 
a  dreadful  stormy  night,  and  rained  incessantly.  I 
was  lucky  enough  to  get  a  hackney  coach,  and 
while  waiting  for  its  drawing  up  to  the  door,  I 
heard  two  very  handsome  young  women  lamenting 
that  they  could    procure    no   conveyance:    after 
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apologising  for  my  presumption,  I  told  them  that  I 
had  one  in  waiting,  and  should  be  happy  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  oflfering  them  seats  in  it, — an  ofiier 
which,  with  many  thanks,  they  accepted. 

We  got  into  the  coach,  and  the  coachman  wa« 
directed  to  drive  to  John  Street,  Fitzroy  Square ; 
the  ladies,  naturally  enough,  began  to  speak  about 
the  opera  and  public  places ;  amongst  other  things, 
one  of  them  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  Mr.  Kelly,  the 
new  singer  at  Drury  Lane :  I  replied,  very  often. 

"  My  sister  and  I  went  to  see  him  the  other 
night,"  said  the  young  lady,  "and  we  have  set 
him  down  as  one  of  the  most  affected,  conceited 
fellows  we  ever  beheld ;  he  strutted  about  the  stage 
like  a  peacock ;  and,  as  to  his  sin^g,  how  an 
audience  could  applaud  it  I  cannot  imagine.  Do 
you  not  think  him  execrable.  Sir  ?^ 

"  Most  certainly,^  said  I ;  "  I  have  a  very  mean 
opinion  of  him." 

"And  then  the  puppy,''  continued  my  fair 
friend,  "  is  so  ugly,  he  is  a  perfect  fright.  Do 
you  not  think  so.  Sir  ?'* 

"  Indeed,''  sai^  I,  "  I  do  not  think  that,  for  I 
am  rather  partial  to  his  personal  appearance,  and 
like  his  countenance  as  well  as  I  do  my  own — ^but 
pray,"  continued  I,  "  in  what  character  might  you 
have  seen  this  frightful  fellow  ?" 

"  In  Selima  and  Azor,   I  think  they  called  it/* 
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said  her  sister ;  "  but  we  were  so  tired  and  dis- 
gusted with  it,  that  we  came  away  at  the  end  of 
the  first  act.*" 

"  Well,  ladies,*"  sdd  I,  "  if  you  had  stopped 
until  the  end  of  the  piece,  and  seen  Mr.  Kelly  with 
his  mask  off,  you  would  have  seen  him  assume  the 
appearance  of  a  prince,  and  perhaps  not  have 
thought  him  so  very  frightful.'' 

By  this  time,  the  coach  had  reached  their  door ; 

and  returning  many  thanks  for  my  civility  in  seeing 

them  home,    they  told  me  they  should  be  very 

happy,  if  any  morning  I  would  favour  them  with 

a  call,  and  asked  me  for  my  address.     I  gave  it, 

upon  which  they  both  actually  shrieked  with  horror, 

and  asked  a  thousand  pardons  for  the  rudeness  of 

which  they  had  been  innocentiy  guilty.     I  laughed 

heartily  at  the  little  contre  temps j  and  took  my  leave ; 

but  returned  the  next  day,  and  formed  an  intimacy 

with  them  which  lasted  many  years,  during  which, 

I  received  the  greatest  hospitality  and  kindness 

-from  them :— one  of  them  was  the  wife  of  a  wealthy 

merchant,  the   other    unmarried,  but  both   were 

charming  and  agreeable  women. 

During  this  season,  Storace  introduced  me  to 
Mr.  Cobb,  the  late  secretary  to  the  East  India 
Company,  who  had  written  two  successful  farces 
for  Drury  Lane, — "  The  Humourist,''  and  "  The 
first  Floor,"  in  which  Bannister  played  admirably. 
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Cobb  was  adapting,  with  Storace,  Baron  Ditters*- 
dorf 's  "  Doctor  and  Apothecary,^'  for  Drury  Lane ; 
they  wished  to  consult  me  upon  the  kind  of  songs 
I  should  wish  to  be  written  for  me :  we  proposed 
to  dine  together  next  day,  at  the  Orange  Coffee 
House,  opposite  to  the  Opera  House.  I  agreed 
to  meet  Cobb  in  St.  James's  Park  before  dinner ; 
and  while  we  were  seated  on  one  of  the  benches 
(for  it  was  then  allowable  to  sit  upon  them)  we 
were  joined  by  Pilon,  whom  I  had  not  seen  since  he 
set  off  to  Boulogne  to  recover  his  trunk  and  his 
sadre.  He  seemed  very  well  acquainted  with 
Cobb,  and  taking  him  aside,  borrowed  a  couple 
of  guineas  of  him;  he  then  wished  us  a  good 
morning.  In  about  half  an  hour  afterwards,  we 
went  to  the  Orange  Coffee  House,  where  we 
saw  the  borrowing  author  sitting  in  a  box ;  he 
asked  leave  to  join  us.  We  had  our  dinner  and 
wine;  and  after  dinner,  Pilon  went  to  the  bar, 
and  insisted  on  paying  the  whole  of  the  bill,  with 
the  money  which,  three  hours  before,  he  had  bor- 
rowed of  Cobb ;  this  of  course  we  would  not  aUow, 
but  we  had  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  expense  of  both 
borrower  and  lender. 

Most  of  my  theatrical  readers  remember,  and 
all  have  heard,  of  that  exquisite  actor.  Parsons; 
to  him  I  was  particularly  partial,  and  he,  I  may 
venture  to  say,  was  very  partial  to  me.     I  have 
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repeatedly  dined  with  him,  in  a  band-box  of  a 
house  which  he  had  near  the  Asylum,  at  Lambeth ; 
it  was  an  odd  place  for  an  asthmatic  comedian  to 
live  in,  for  it  was  opposite  a  stagnant  ditch ;  he 
called  it  Frog  Hall.  In  his  Uttle  drawing-room 
were  several  beautiful  landscapes,  painted  by  him- 
self; he  was  reckoned  a  very  good  artist.  Amongst 
•his  Uttle  peculiarities,  was  a  fondness  for  fried  tripe, 
which  almost  nightly,  after  the  play,  he  went  to 
enjoy,  at  an  eating-house  in  Little  Russell  Street, 
nearly  opposite  the  stage-door  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  whither  I  used  very  often  to  accompany 
him  ;  and  night  after  night  have  we  been  Ute-Or-tite 
there.  I  was  anxious  to  acquire  what  theatrical 
information  I  could,  and  he  was  very  conununi- 
cative  and  full  of  anecdote. 

One  evening  I  was  expressing  a  wish  to  see  him 
act  the  character  of  Corbachio,  in  "  The  Fox,^  as 
it  was  one  of  his  great  parts. 

"  Ah,'^  said  he,  "  to  see  Corbachio  acted  to  per- 
fection, you  should  have  seen  Shuter;  the  public 
are  pleased  to  think  that  I  act  that  part  well,  but 
his  acting  was  as  far  superior  to  mine,  as  Mount 
Vesuvius  is  to  a  rushlight.'' 

Parsons,  when  on  the  stage  with  John  Pahner 
and  James  Aickin,  used  to  make  it  a  point  to  set 
them  off  laughing,  and  scarcely  ever  failed  in  his 
object.     One  evening,  over  our  fried  tripe,  I  was 
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condemning  them  for  indulging  their  laughing  pro^ 
pensities  on  the  stage,  and  said  I  thought  it  was 
positively  disrespectful  to  the  audience.  "  For  my 
own  part,''  said  I,  "  I  enjoy  your  comicalities  and 
humour  as  much  as  any  one,  when  in  the  front  of 
the  house;  but  were  I  on  the  stage  with  you, 
nothing  that  you  could  do,  would  make  me  so  far 
forget  the  character  I  was  acting,  as  to  indulge  ii) 
misplaced  mirth,'' 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  said  he ;  "  well,  perhaps 
you  are  right." 

Five  or  six  nights  after  this  conversation,  we 
were  acting  in  "  The  Doctor  and  Apothecary." 
I  was  to  sing  a  song  to  him,  beginning,  "  This 
marriage  article,  in  every  particle,  is  free  from  flaw. 
Sir."  A  full  chord  was  given  from  the  orchestra 
to  pitch  the  key ;  just  as  it  was  given,  and  I  was 
going  to  begin  the  song,  he  called  out  to  Shaw, 
the  leader,  "  Stop,  stop ;"  and  putting  his  head 
into  my  face,  and  kicking  up  his  heels  (a  fa- 
vourite action  of  his)  he  drove  me  from  one  end  of 
the  stage  to  the  other,  crying  out  all  the  time, 
"  I'll  be  hanged  if  you  shall  ever  have  any  more 
fried  tripe,  no  more  fried  tripe,  no  more  fried  tripe,'^ 
and  completely  pushed  me  off  the  stage.  I  could 
not  resist  this  unexpected  attack,  and  naturally 
biQ*st  out  laughing.  The  audience  were  in  a  roar 
of  laughter  too,  for  it  was  enough  that  he  held 
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up  his  finger  or  his  heel  to  make  them  laugh. 
When  we  got  off,  he  said,  "I  think  you  must 
own,  my  serious  lad,  that  I  have  conquered;'' 
then  taking  me  by  the  hand,  he  dragged  me  upon 
the  stage  to  the  spot  whence  he  had  before  driven 
me,  and  looking  down  into  the  orchestra,  said, 
"  Now,  Sirs,  begin,''  wliich  they  did,  and  I  sang 
my  song,  which  was  much  applauded;  but  the 
audience  were,  of  course,  ignoi'ant  of  the  joke  of 
the  fried  tripe,  or  what  he  meant  by  it :  however, 
he  is  gone,  poor  fellow,  and  many  a  pleasant  hour 
have  I  enjoyed  in  his  society. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year  I  and  Mrs.  Crouch 

went   to    Liverpool,    Chester,    Manchester,    and 

to  Worcester  races.     The  theatre  there  was  most 

fashionably  attended ;  we  received  much  kindness, 

particularly  from  Mr.  Walsh  Porter  and  his  lady. 

We  took  Birmingham  for  a  fortnight  in  our  way 

back,  and  our  trip   was  pleasant  and  profitable. 

My  leave  of  absence  from  Vienna  had  expired; 

and  I  had  received  my  yearly  salary  punctually, 

from  the   Secretary  to   the   Austrian  Embassy  in 

London.     I  wrote  to  Prince  Rosenberg  a  respectful 

letter,  requesting  him  to  lay  before  His  Majesty 

the  Emperor,  my  humble  duty  and  grateful  thanks 

for  the  many  bounties  bestowed  upon  me ;  but  that 

my  father's  state  of  health,  and  his  wish  for  me  ta 

stay  in  England,  induced  me  to  remain  there ; — 

VOL.    I.  p 
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this  was  my  excuse;  but  there  were  other  reasons 
more  potent  than  filial  duty  for  my  not  return- 
ing to  dear  Vienna  :  had  I  gone,  and  remained 
ten  years,  I  should  have  had  half  my  salary  for 
the  reminder  of  my  life,  and  have  been  allowed 
to  retire  with  ease  and  comfort;  but,  as  his  Grace 
of  Bedford's  motto  sayeth,  "  Che  sarS,  sar^ ;""  and 
I  cannot  be  expected  now  to  account  for  my  con- 
duct then. 

The  oratorios  were  this  year  carried  on  under 
the  direction  of  Doctor  Arnold  and  Mr.  Linley, 
and  they  wished  to  engage  me ;  but  Madame  Mara, 
who  was  their  great  prop,  as  I  have  before  mentioned, 
had  an  aversion  to  my  singing  wherever  she  was,  for 
reasons  before  stated ;  of  course,  they  were  obliged 
to  submit  to  the  caprices  of  the  Queen  of  Song,  and 
I  cared  little  about  the  matter  at  the  time.  I  went 
one  oratorio  night  into  the  green  room  to  speak  to 
Mrs.  Crouch,  but  the  only  persons  in  the  room  were 
Madame  Mara  and  Monsieur  Ponte,  first  French 
horn  player  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  a  very  fine 
performer ;  he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Madame 
Mara,  and  engaged  to  play  a  concerto  at  the  oratorio 
that  night.  He  said  to  Madame  Mara  in  German, 
"  My  dear  friend,  my  lips  are  so  parched  with  fear, 
that  I  ami  sure  I  shall  not  make  a  sound  in  the  in- 
strument ;  I  would  give  the  world  for  a  little  water 
or  beer  to  moisten  my  lips.*" 
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Madame  Mara  replied  in  German,  **  There  is 
nobody  here  to  send ;  and  yet  if  I  knew  where  to 
get  something  for  you  to  drink,  I  would  go  myself/^ 

During  their  dialogue,  I  was  standing  at  the  fire- 
side ;  and  addressing  Madame  Mara,  in  German,  I 
said,  "  Madame,  I  should  be  sorry  for  you  to  have 
that  trouble,  and  I  sit  lazy  by ;  I  will,  with  great 
pleasure,  go  and  get  Monsieur  Ponte  some  porter.*" 
I  instantly  despatched  a  messenger  for  a  foaming 
p6t ;  and  as  soon  as  it  arrived,  I  presented  it  to 
the  thirsty  musician,  in  the  nick  of  time,  for  he  was 
called  on  to  play  his  concerto  just  at  this  moment. 
Madame  Mara  desired  me  to  accept  her  best  acknow- 
ledgments for  my  attention,  and  gave  me  an  invita- 
tion to  call  at  her  house  in  Pall  Mall  the  next  day, 
at  two  o'^clock,  I  accordingly  went ;  and  she  then 
told  me  honestly,  that  upon  her  first  knowledge  of 
me,  she  had  taken  a  violent  dislike  to  me,  which  my 
kindness  to  her  timid  friend  on  the  preceding  even- 
ing, convinced  her  was  ill-ft  unded  ;  she  apologised, 
and  concluded  this  amende  (tres-honorahle)  by 
asking  me  if  I  took  a  benefit  at  the  theatre  that 
season. 

I  answered  in  the  affirmative :  she  then  said,  "  It 
was  my  intention  never  to  appear  on  the  English 
stage ;  yet  if  you  think  my  playing  for  your  benefit 
for  the  first  and  only  time  will  be  of  service  to  you, 
I  beg  you  will  command  me.*' 
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I  was  thunderstruck  at  her  kindness  and  liberality, 
and  thankfully  accepted  it.  She  fixed  on  Mandane, 
in  Artaxerxes,  and  brought  the  greatest  receipt  ever 
known  at  that  house,  as  the  whole  pit,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  benches,  was  railed  into  boxes.  So 
much  for  a  little  German  proficiency,  a  little  com- 
mon civility,  and  a  pot  of  porter. 

The  cast  of  Artaxerxes,  upon  this  occasion,  stood 
thus : — 


Arbaces 

Artaxerxes 

Artabanes 

Semira 

Mandane 


Mrs.  Crouch. 
Mr.  Dig  num. 
Mr.  Kelly, 
Mrs.  Foster. 
Madame  Mara. 


June  11th,  I  played  at  the  Opera  House,  Count 
Almaviva,  in  the  Italian  opera  of  "  II  Barbiere  di 
Siviglia,*"  for  the  benefit  of  Signora  Storace ;  and 
on  the  17th  of  the  same  month  that  theatre  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  I  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  dread- 
ful conflagration ;  it  was  said  to  have  been  caused 
purposely,  and  I  knew  the  person  suspected.  He 
was  an  Italian,  who  had  been  in  the  employ  of  Gal- 
lini,  but  having  disagreed  with  him,  it  was  reported 
that  he  set  fire  to  his  theatre  ;  for  my  own  part,  I 
never  believed  it ;  but  such  was  the  report ;  certain 
it  is,  at  all  events,  that  the  suspected  incendiary  was 
coolly  supping  at  the  Orange  Coffee  House,  watch- 
ing the  progress  of  the  flames. 
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The  Opera  company  went  to  Covent  Garden,  and 
finished  the  remainder  of  the  season,  where  I  played 
six  nights. 

"  Shakspeare's  Jubilee*"  was  revived  this  year,  and 
acted  five  nights  to  crowded  houses;  all  the  per- 
formers walked  in  the  procession,  as  the  different 
characters  of  his  plays.  Mrs.  Siddons  personated 
the  Tragic,  and  Miss  Farren  the  Comic  Muse.  I 
had  to  sing  the  following  lines,  written  by  the  pre- 
sent worthy  Alderman  Birch,  author,  amongst  others, 
of  three  very  popular  musical  pieces  : — "  The  Ma- 
riners r  "  The  Adopted  Child  C  and  "  The  Smug- 
glers :*"  they  were  received  with  unqualified  appro- 
bation. 

Air— <«  The  Mnlbeiry  Tree," 

"  The  cypress  and  yew  tree  for  sorrow  renown'd, 
And  tear-dropping  willow  shall  near  thee  be  found ; 
All  nature  shall  droop,  and  united  complain, 
For  Shakspeare  in  Garrick  hath  died  o*er  again." 

In  the  procession  I  walked,  or  rather  danced 
down,  as  Benedick,  and  Miss  Pope  as  Beatrice,  in 
"Much  Ado  about  Nothing;^'  bothmasqued.  Moody 
came  to  me  one  evening,  and  requested  I  would  lend 
my  domino  and  masque  to  a  friend  of  his,  who 
wished  to  see  the  audience  from  the  stage,  and  who 
would  do  exactly  as  I  did,  having  frequently  seen 
me  and  Miss  Pope.  On  he  went,  but  appeared  in- 
stantly planet  struck,  and  stood  perfectly  still ;  nor 
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did  he  move  until  pushed  off;  the  rage  and  disap- 
pointment of  Miss  Pope,  who  was  an  excellent 
dancer  (and  I  not  a  very  bad  one,)  at  not  receiving 
the  applause  which  she  had  always  brought,  was 
very  great ;  she  stormed,  and  raged,  and  vowed 
vengeance  against  poor  me.  I  wrote  to  her  in  the 
morning,  asking  her  pardon,  and  signed  myself 
*^  The  Fair  Penitent  ;^  she  took  the  letter  in  good 
part,  and  wrote  me  a  friendly  answer,  admonishing 
me  to  be  guarded  against  bad  advisers  :  and  to  the 
day  of  her  death  was  kindly  attentive  to  we,  but 
she  never  forgave  Moody,  by  whose  advice  I  had 
transgressed. 

In  the  summer  of  1788,  I  went  to  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Chester,  and  Birmingham ;  Mrs. 
Crouch  was  also  engaged  at  those  places ;  our  re- 
ception was  most  flattering,  and  we  reaped  a  plenti- 
ful harvest.  From  Birmingham,  we  returned  to 
Drury  Lane.  The  first  novelty  was  Dryden''s  alte- 
ration of  Shakspeare'^s  "  Tempest,"  which  was  re- 
ceived with  marked  applause  for  many  nights.  I 
composed  a  duet  for  myself  and  Mrs.  Crouch,  as 
Ferdinand  and  Miranda,  which  was  a  favourite  :  the 
whole  of  the  delightful  music  by  Purcell,  was  well 
got  up  by  Mr.  Linley;  the  accompaniments  by 
himself. 

The  next  operatical  novelty  at  Drury  Lane  was 
the  *^  Haunted  Tower,"  written  by  Cobb,  the  music 
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by  Stephen  Storace.  On  the  first  night  of  this 
opera,  Signora  Storace  made  her  first  appearance  on 
the  English  stage ;  and  the  piece  was  thus  performed, 
Nov.  24th,  1789. 

Lord  William  ....    Mr.  Kelly. 

De  Courcy Mr.  Whitfield. 

Edward       Mr.  Bannister,  Jun. 

Baron  of  Oakland     .     .    Mr.  Baddely. 

Hugo Mr.  Moody. 

Robert   .     .    .    .    ,    .    Mr.  Dignum. 

Lewb Mr.  Suett. 

Martin Mr.  Williams. 

Hubert Mr.  Webb. 

Charles Mr.  Sedgwick. 

Lady  EUoor     ....    Mrs.  Crouch. 

Cicely Mist  Roman zini. 

Maude Mrs.  Booth. 

Adela Signora  Storage. 

The  success  of  this  opera  was  never  surpassed ;  it 
was  a  lasting  favourite  for  many  years:  the  first 
season  it  was  played  fifty  nights.  The  under  plot 
was  taken  from  an  Italian  intermezzo  opera  ;  the 
entire  scene  of  the  Baron  of  Oakland  reading  a  let- 
ter, was  taken  from  it.  Storace  was  greatly  received 
in  Adela,  both  as  a  singer  and  an  actress.  Bannister 
and  Baddely  were  excellent  in  the  comic  parts; 
Mrs.  Crouch,  as  Lady  Elinor,  was  in  the  full  bloom 
of  beauty,  and  the  richest  voice.  I  had  two  fine 
songs  allotted  to  me,  "  From  Hope's  fond  dream,"* 
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and  "  Spirit  of  my  sainted  sire,^'  one  of  the  most 
difficult  songs  ever  composed  for  a  tenor  voice ;  in- 
deed, all  the  music  was  beautiful :  the  admiration  of 
the  audience  at  the  sestetto,  "  By  mutual  love  de- 
lighted,'*'' I  can  never  forget ;  certainly,  nothing 
could  exceed  the  composition  or  the  execution  of  it ; 
both  were  perfect. 

This  season  I  was  engaged  by  the  noble  Directors 
of  the  Ancient  Concerts,  as  principal  tenor.     The 
night  of  my  d^ut,  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge  was  the 
Director ;  the  songs  allotted  to  me  by  his  Lordship, 
were  "  Jephtha'*s  rash  vow,''  and  the  laughing  song 
from  L'Allegro,  "  Haste  thee,  nymph,  and  bring 
with  thee.''     The  late  Mr.  Linley  heard  me  sing  it 
over  and  over  again,  and  to  his  masterly  instruc- 
tion I  owed  the  indulgence  which  1  received.     In 
singing  sacred  music  I  was  aware  of  its  value,  and 
fagged  at  the  tenor  songs  of  Handel  with  unremit- 
ting assiduity.     Mr.  Joah  Bates  conducted   those 
concerts,  and  was  supposed  to  understand  Handel 
perfectly ;  he  was  an  excellent  performer  on  the  or- 
gan ;  Cramer  was  the  leadei;,  and  Cervetto  princi- 
pal violoncello.     The  concerts  were   then   held  in 
Tottenham  Street,  and  their  Majesties  and  the  Royal 
Family  were  constant  attendants ;  but,  although  it 
was  difficult  to  become  a  subscriber,  the  room  was 
always  crowded. 

I  was  lucky  enough  to  meet  with  the  approbation 
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of  Mr.  Bates,  in  the  recitative  of  '*  Deeper  and 
deeper  still;'**  my  next  song  was  the  laughing  one. 
Mr.  Harrison,  my  predecessor  at  those  concerts, 
was  a  charming  singer :  hi»  singing  "  Oft  on  a  plat 
of  rising  ground  ;^  his  "  Lord  remember  David  (^ 
and  "  O  come  let  us  worship  and  fall  down,''''  breathed 
pure  religion.  No  Divine  from  the  pulpit,  though 
gifted  with  the  greatest  eloquence,  could  have  in- 
spired his  auditors  with  a  more  perfect  sense  of  duty 
to  their  Maker  than  Harrison  did  by  his  melodious 
tones  and  chaste  style ;  indeed,  it  was  faultless ;  but 
in  the  animated  songs  of  Handel  he  was  very  defi- 
cient. I  heard  him  sing  the  laughing  song,  without 
moving  a  muscle ;  and  determined,  though  it  was 
a  great  risk,  to  sing  it  my  own  way,  and  the  effect 
produced  justified  the  experiment:  instead,  of 
singing  it  with  the  serious  tameness  of  Harrison,  I 
laughed  all  through  it,  as  I  conceived  it  ought  to  be 
sung,  and  as  must  have  been  the  intention  of  the 
composer :  the  infection  ran ;  and  their  Majesties, 
and  the  whole  audience,  as  well  as  the  orchestra, 
were  in  a  roar  of  laughter ;  and  a  signal  was  given 
from  the  royal  box  to  repeat  it,  and  I  sang  it  again 
with  increased  effect. 

Mr.  Bates  assured  me,  that  if  I  had  rehearsed  it 
in  the  morning,  as  I  sang  it  at  night,  he  would 
have '  prohibited  my  experiment.  1  sang  it  five 
times  in  the  course  of  that  season  by  special 
desire.  f  5 
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There  was  at  this  time  a  subscription  concert, 
held  at  Freemasons^  Hall,  called  the  Academy  of 
Ancient  Music,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Arnold ; 
I  was  engaged  also  at  that  concert  for  the  season. 
The  subscribers  were  chiefly  bankers  and  merchants 
from  the  city  ;  I  think  I  hardly  ever  saw  a  greater 
assemblage  of  beautiful  women.  In  the  summer  of 
1789,  Mrs.  Crouch  and  I  went  to  Dublin,  Cork, 
Limerick,  and  Liverpool,  and  had  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  campaign.  We  performed  "  The  Haunted 
Tower,^'  in  Dublin,  with  complete  success. 

The  morning  after  the  first  night's  performance 
of  that  opera,  I  was  at  my  father's,  and  heard  a 
news-boy  bawling  about  the  street,  "  Here  is  the 
high-bom  Hibernian  Journal !  the  Freeman's  Jour- 
nal !  and  Saunders's  Great  News,  and  more  to  come !'' 
Anxious  to  hear  what  the  papers  said  of  my  per- 
formance of  the  night  before,  I  opened  the  street 
door,  and  calling  the  news-boy  to  me,  asked  him  for 
Freeman's  Journal ;  "  Sir,"  said  the  ragged  urchin, 
"  I've  sold  the  last  I  had." 

"  Then,"  said  I,  "  you  stupid  dog,  if  you  have 
sold  them,  why  are  you  crying  them  about  the 
street  ?" 

With  an  arch  look,  scratching  his  head,  and 
looking  me  full  in  the  face,  he  replied,  "  Practice 
makes  perfect,  Mr.  Kelly;  I  do  it  just  to  keep 
myself  in  voice ;"  and  away  he  ran. 

From  Cork  we  went  to  perform  a  few  nights  at 
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Waterford,  and  spent  some  very  pleasant  joyous 
days  at  Youghal,  the  seat  of  our  worthy  friend  Mr. 
Robert  Uniacke.  His  hospitable  mansion  was  full 
of  company;  amongst  whQm  were  the  Marquis  of 
Waterford  and  family,  and  Mr.  Newport  the 
banker,  now  Sir  John  Newport. 

In  the  month  of  October,  there  was  a  grand 
muacal  festival  at  Norwich.  Madame  Mara  was 
engaged  there,  and  so  was  I,  as  principal  tenor 
singer.  The  first  performance  was  "  The  Mesaah,'' 
wbich  I  was  to  open  on  the  Thursday  morn- 
ing. I  was  to  quit  town  on  the  Tuesday,  but  on 
Monday  night  I  received  an  order  not  on  any 
account  to  leave  London,  for  Mr.  Sheridan  had 
sent  a  peremptory  message  to  have  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion  performed;  and  against  his  decree  there 
was  no  appeal.  John  Palmer,  the  excellent  co- 
median, was  with  me  when  I  received  the  message ; 
he  said  to  m^,  "  My  valued  friend,  Richard  will  be 
over  by  eleven  o^clock;  if  you  choose  to  have  a 
carriage  and  four  horses  at  the  door,  you  will  get 
with  ease  to  Norwich  by  twelve,  on  Thursday,  in 
time  to  open  "  the  Messiah.*" — ^Norwich  is  the  city 
that  first  cherished  me,  and  where  I  married  my 
beloved  wife; — ^how  I  should  like  to  accompany 
you,  if  you  would  give  me  a  seat  in  your  chaise." 

I  said  it  would  make  me  very  happy  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  his  company.     He  told  me  he  was  per- 
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;  fectly  acquainted  with  every  inn  on  the  road,  and 
.  would  write  immediately  to  those  where  we  were  to 
change  horses,  to  have  relays  prepared  for  us,  that 
we  might  not  meet  with  any  delay  on  the  road.  I 
was  much  pleased  with  the  promised  arrangement, 
and  wrote  to  Madame  Mara  that  .1  should  be  at 
Norwich  on  Thursday  in  time,  requesting  her  to 
.  seciu'e  two>  beds  at  the  Hotel  where  she  was ;  one 
for  my  friend  Palmer,  and  one  for  myself. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  as  I  was  dressing  for 
Richard,  my  friend  Palmer  came  to  me,  with  the 
countenance  of  Joseph  Surface,  and  sighing,  said, 
"  My  best  of  friends,  this  is  the  most  awful  period 
of  my  hfe;  I  cannot  leave  town;  my  beloved  wife,  the 
partner  of  my  sorrows  and  my  joys,  is  just  confined.*" 
I  said,  under  such  circumstances,  of  course  I 
could  not  expect  him  to  leave  Mrs.  Palmer,  but 
I  hoped  there  would  be  no  mistake  about  the 
horses,  which  were  ordered  to  be  ready  at  each 
.post;  he  sat  down,  and  deUberately  wrote  down 
the  names  of  all  the  places  where  he  had  ordered 
>them  to  be  in  readiness. 

About  eleven  oVlock,  having  merely  taken  off  my 
Richard'^s  dress,  I  got  into  the  carriage ;  and  ac- 
companied by  a  Scotchman,  who  was  my  valet  and 
hair-dresser,  rattled  off  full  speed  to  Epping,  where 
.we  were  first  to  change,  at  the  inn  marked  down  by 
my  excellent  friend ;  we  knocked  and  bellowed  for 
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Mr.  Palmer'^s horses ;  at  last  out  came  the  ostler; — 
Mr.  Palmer  had  no  horses  there ;  he  had  not  sent 
any  orders;  nor  did  they  even  know  who  Mr 
Palmer  was. 

I  never  in  the  course  of  my  life  experienced  a 
greater  disappointment;  in  short,  all  the  way 
down  I  had  to  wait  for  horseg,  as  Palmer  had  not 
written  to  any  one  of  the  inns;  however,  the 
road  was  excellent,  and  by  paying  the  boys  well, 
I  got  on  at  a  capital  pace  without  the  snmllest 
accident.  It  was  market-day  at  Norwich,  and  as 
I  drove  in,  the  good  folks  stared  and  wondered  to 
see  me  getting  my  hair  dressed  in  the  carriage; 
however,  I  reached  the  church-door  just  as  the 
overture  to  *^  the  Messiah,''  was  on  the  point  of 
commencing.  I  took  my  seat  in  the  orchestra, 
opened  the  "  Oratorio,*"  and  never  was  in  better 
voice,  although  naturally  much  fatigued. 

We  had  two  more  morning  performances  in  the 
church,  and  three  evening  performances  in  the 
grand  assembly  room.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
festival  I  returned  to  town,  and  when  I  charged 
Palmer  with  neglect  and  deception,  he  swore  that 
he  had  ordered  all  the  horses  exactly  as  he  had 
stated.  I  thought  it  of  no  use  to  be  at  variance  with 
him,  and  pretended  to  believe  him,  which  of  course 
prevented  a  quarrel,  though  his  neglect  might  have 
been  of  the  most  serious  consequence  to  me ;  and 
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although  the  fact  was,  that  Mrs.  Palmer  had  not 
been  confined  at  all. 

About  two  months  afterwards  he  was  engaged 
to  go  to  Reading,  to  act  for  jel  benefit,  but  he  did 
not  go ;  and  wrote  to  the  poor  actor,  for  whom  he 
was  to  perform,  that  he  could  not  leave  town, 
because  Mrs.  Palme^  was  just  brought  to  bed ;  his 
letter  was  read  from  the  stage  to  the  audience. 
When  I  heard  of  it,  I  congratulated  him  upon 
the  possession  of  a  partner,  who  increased  his  family 
every  two  months.  But  Plausible  Jack,  all  his  life, 
was  blessed  with  inventive  faculties. 

I  remember  there  was  a  new  comedy  to  be  per- 
formed at  Drury  Lane,  the  name  of  which  I  do  not 
now  remember,  in  which  Palmer  had  the  principal 
part;  it  was  very  long,  and  the  day  before,  at 
rehearsal,  he  did  not  know  a  single  line  of  it. 
On  the  day  the  play  was  to  be  acted,  the  boxes 
all  engaged,  and  a  crowded  house  expected,  Palmer 
sent  word  that  he  was  taken  dangerously  ill,  and 
that  it  would  be  at  the  risk  of  his  life  if  he  were 
to  play  that  night.  His  letter  was  not  sent  to  the 
theatre  until  three  o''clock,  when  all  was  confusion, 
from  the  lateness  of  the  hour  at  which  the  intel- 
ligence was  received.  Mr.  Sheridan  was  at  the 
box-office,  and  I  was  wifh  him,  when  Powell,  the 
prompter,  brought  him  the  letter.  When  he  had 
read  it,  be  said  tp  me, — "  I'd  lay  my  life  this  is  a 
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trick  of  Plausible  Jack's,  and  that  there  is  nothing 
the  matter  with  him,  except  indeed  not  knowing  a 
line  of  the  part  he  has  to  act  tc-night.  Let  you 
and  I  call  upon  him,  and  I  am  sure  we  shall  find 
him  as  well  as  ever." 

He  lodged  in  Lisle  Street,  two  doors  from  my 
house.  As  we  were  passing  by,  Mrs.  Crouch  hap- 
pened to  be  at  one  of  the  windows,  and  beckoned 
Mr.  Sheridan  to  walk  in ;  he  did  so,  and  I  went 
on  to  Palmer'^s ;  and  finding  the  street-door  open, 
walked  up  stairs,  where  I  found  him  seated  at 
table,  with  his  family,  in  the  middle  of  dinner,  in 
seeming  excellent  health  and  spirits.  I  told  him 
to  clear  away  the  table,  for  Mr.  Sheridan  would 
be  there,  in  two  minutes,  to  see  him ;  "  and,"  said 
I,  "  he  swears  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
you,  and  that  you  have  shammed  sick,  only  because 
you  are  not  perfect ;  if  he  find  himself  right  in  his 
surmises,  he  will  never  forgive  you,  for  putting  off 
the  play." 

"  Thanks,  my  best,  my  dearest,  valued  friend," 
replied  Palmer ;  "  I'm  sure  you'll  not  betray  me." 

I  assured  him  I  would  not,  and  in  a  moment 
he  was  in  his  bed-room,  enveloped  in  his  dressing- 
gown,  with  a  large  woollen  night-cap  on  his  head, 
and  a  handkerchief  tied  under  his  jaw,  stretched 
on  a  sofa.  As  Mr.  Sheridan  entered  the  room,  he 
began  groaning,   as  if  in  the  most  excruciating 
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torture  from  the  tooth-ache.  Never  did  he  act 
a  part  better,  on  or  off  the  stage.  Mr.  Sheridan 
was  really  taken  in ;  advised  him  to  have  his  tooth 
extracted,  and  then  to  study  his  part,  and  get 
perfect  in  the  new  play.  We  went  away,  and  I 
kept  his  secret  till  the  day  of  his  death. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  well-known  Che- 
valier St.  George  was  in  London,  and  with  him 
Giornovick,  the  celebrated  violin  player.  Gior- 
novick,  who  was  a  desperate  duellist,  quarrelled 
with  Shaw,  the  leader  of  the  Drury  Lane  orchestra, 
at  an  oratorio,  and  challenged  him.  I  strove  all  in 
my  power  to  make  peace  between  them ;  Giornovick 
could  not  speak  a  word  of  English,  and  Shaw 
could  not  speak  a  word  of  French.  They  both 
agreed  that  I  should  be  the  mediator  between  them ; 
I  translated  what  they  said  to  each  other  most  faith- 
fully; but  unfortunately,  Shaw,  in  reply  to  one 
of  Giomovick^s  accusations,  said,  "  Poh !  poh !" 

**  Sac7'e  Dieu  !'"*  said  Giornovick,  "  what  is  the 
meaning  of  datPoh  !  poh.? — I  will  not  hear  a  word 
until  you  translate  me,  Poh  !  poh  !" 

My  good  wishes  to  produce  harmony  between 
them  for  some  time  were  frustrated,  because  I  really 
did  not  know  how  to  translate  "  Poh  !  poh  V  into 
French  or  Italian ;  I,  however,  at  last  succeeded  in 
making  them  friends,  but  the  whole  scene  was  truly 
ludicrous. 
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In  April  1789,  I  played  Macheath,  for  the  first 
time,  for  ray  benefit.  Mrs.  Crouch,  Polly;  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Kemble  (then  Miss  Decamp),  Lucy ; 
both  these  ladies  were  inimitable.  To  play  Mac- 
heath  was  the  height  of  my  ambition :  I  took  all 
the  pains  I  could,  and  no  young  man  had  greater 
pains  taken  with  him.  Mr.  Linley  remembered 
Beard  and  Vernon  ;  John  Kemble,  Digges ;  they 
gave  me  imitations  of  these  Macheaths :  there  was 
also  then  in  London,  the  celebrated  Irish  Mac- 
heath,  and  worthy  man,  old  Wildar,  who  had  re- 
tired from  the  theatrical  profession,  and  was  living 
in  London.  Previous  to  his  going  on  the  stage, 
he  had  been  a  painter,  and  had  a  secret  for  cleaning 
pictures,  which  produced  him  a  good  income.  His 
Colonel  Oldboy  will  never  be  forgotten,  and  his 
Macheath  was  excellent.  From  his  tuition  I  learnt 
much;  but  my  great  support  was  the  perfect  re- 
collection I  had  of  Webster,  who  w^s  certainly  the 
best  Macheath  in  the  world.  I  acted  the  part 
a  number  of  nights,  with  by  far  the  best  acting 
Polly,  and  the  best  Lucy,  I  ever  saw,  or  ever  hope 
to  see  again. 

I  had  the  good  fortune,  on  my  benefit  night,  to 
produce,  for  the  first  time,  the  musical  entertain- 
ment of  "  No  Song,  no  Supper.'**  It  wUI  hardly 
be  credited  that  this  charming  and  popular  opera, 
which  has  been  acted  hundreds  of  nights,  was  actually 
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rejected  by  the  Drury  Lane  management.  Its  au^ 
thor,  my  valued  friend,  Prince  Hoare,  and  Storace, 
the  composer  of  its  enchanting  music,  gave  it  me  for 
my  benefit ;  the  applause  it  received  on  that  night, 
induced  the  managers  to  solicit  it  from  the  author 
and  composer. 

All  the  music  is  beautiful,  but  the  finale  to  the 
first  act  is  a  most  masterly  composition ;  the  drama 
is  full  of  comic  situations,  and  the  whole,  in  my 
opinion,  excellent.  In  the  summer  I  went  to 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Chester. 
The  Italian  Opera  was  performed  at  the  little 
theatre  in  the  Hajrmarket  this  year,  which  was  the 
first  of  Greorge  Colman  the  younger^s  management. 

On  the  31st  of  October,  died  that  eccentric 
comedian,  and  great  supporter  of  0'Keefe''s  muse, 
Edwin.  I  knew  him  well ;  he  was  the  best  Eng- 
lish burletta  singer  I  ever  heard:  he  had  great 
rapidity  of  utterance,  and  was  a  competent  musi- 
cian; his  Peeping  Tom  and  Lingo  were  master- 
pieces. 

I  this  season  received  a  most  flattering  mark  of 
attention  from  Mr.  John  Beard,  the  celebrated 
English  tenor  singer.  He  did  me  the  honour  to 
come  from  his  house  at  Hampton  (as  he  told  me) 
to  hear  me  sing  "  Spirit  of  my  Sainted  Sire,'^  in 
"  The  Haunted  Tower ;''  he  sat  in  the  Drury  Lane 
orchestra  box,  with  his  trumpet  to  his  ear,  for  he 
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was  very  deaf;  and  after  the  opera  was  over,  came 
upon  the  stage  to  me,  and  was  pleased  to  express 
himself  in  high  terms  of  approbation.  I  confess 
such  a  tribute  from  such  a  man  was  gratifying  in 
the  extreme. 

In  the  beginning  of  June  1789,  Doctor  Arnold, 
for  whose  distinguished  talents  I  felt  a  great 
regard,  called  upon  me,  to  request  that  I  would 
assist  him  in  engaging  Madame  Mara,  Signora 
Storace,  and  Mrs.  Crouch,  with  several  other 
eminent  singers,  to  go  down  to  Cannons,  where 
he  had  kindly  undertaken  to  conduct  an  oratorio, 
or  rather  a  selection  from  HandePs  works,  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  of  Stanmore.  Cannons  was  for- 
merly in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos, 
and  the  house  in  which  Handel  composed  some  of 
his  finest  music.  This  beautiful  place  was  pur- 
chased by  Colonel  O'Kelly,  of  turf  celebrity,  who, 
at  his  death,  left  it  to  his  nephew.  Colonel  CKelly, 
a  particular  friend  of  mine.  His  father  resided  with 
him  at  Cannons,  and  was  a  good-natured,  well- 
meaning  Irishman,  with  a  fine  Connaught  brogue, 
and  a  great  crony  of  Father  CLeary's. 

When  Mrs.  Crouch  and  myself  were  at  breakfast, 
he  called  upon  us,  and  said  to  me,  "  Arrah,  my 
jewel  of  a  namesake,  tell  me  what  tunes  are  we 
going  to  hear  at  church  this  morning  ?'' 
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I  shewed  him  the  printed  bill  of  the  performance, 
part  of  which  he  read,  and  made  his  comments  on 
it.  In  act  the  first  was  to  be  sung,  "  Lord,  what 
is  man  ?""  by  Madame  Mara.  "  Upon  my  honour 
and  conscience,"  said  he,  "  I  am  mightily  mistaken 
if  Madame  Mara  don't  pretty  well  know  without 
askino- 
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The  next  song  announced,  was  "  Total  Eclipse,'' 
by  Mr.  Kelly.  "  That  is  right,  my  jewel,''  said  the 
Colonel,  "  I  like  that  now;  the  more  you  talk 
about  Eclipse  the  better,  for  wasn't  it  Eclipse  that 
bought  Cannons  ?" 

This  season,  a  singer,  of  the  name  of  Bowden, 
made  his  appearance  at  Covent  Garden,  in  "  Bobin 
Hood."  I  remember  going  to  see  his  debut  with 
Madame  Mara,  who  had  known  him  when  he  was 
in  a  mercantile  house  at  Manchester,  and  was  very 
much  interested  in  his  success :  he  was  received  with 
great  applause,  his  voice  was  good,  and  he  sang 
with  taste.  Johnstone  played  the  part  of  Edwin, 
and  their  voices  blended  well  together  in  the  duet 
of  "  How  sweet  in  the  Woodlands."  Mrs.  Billing- 
ton  was  the  AngeUca,  looked  beautifully,  and  sang 
the  simple  ballad,  "  I  travelled  India's  barren 
sands,"  like  a  true  Angelica.  In  the  same  box  with 
Madame  Mara  and  myself,  sat  Charles  Bannister, 
who  had  originally  acted  the  same  part  of  Robin 
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Hood ;  a  person  next  to  him,  who  was  vehemently 
applauding  Bowden,  had  the  bad  taste  to  say  to 
Bannister  (purposely,  I  suppose,  to  mortify  him), 
"  Ay,  ay.  Sir,  Bowden  is  the  true  Robin  Hood, 
the  only  Robin  Hood  ;^'  on  which  Bannister  replied, 
"  Sir,  he  may  be  Robin  Hood  this  year,  but  next 
season  he  will  be  robbing  Harris.*"  This  Jew  dC  esprit 
produced  some  merriment. 

In  August  1790,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crouch,  myseh', 
and  a  very  old  friend  of  Mrs.  Crouch,  a  Mr. 
McDonnell,  proposed  to  spend  some  time  at  Mar- 
gate, and  thence  to  go  to  Paris :  Mrs.  Billington 
was  at  Ramsgate  at  the  same  time.  In  the  church- 
yard of  St.  Peter**s,  are  interred  the  remains  of  that 
excellent  scholar  and  actor,  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan, 
who  died  at  Margate;  his  son,  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan,  followed  him  to  the  grave,  and  duripg  his 
illness  paid  him  the  most  aflFectionate  and  dutiful 
attention,  as  I  can  testify. 

The  recollection  of  this  place  is  indelibly  stamped 
upon  my  mind  by  a  circumstance  which  deeply 
interested  us  all  at  the  time.  A  poor  girl,  an  in- 
habitant of  it,  by  an  accident,  was  deprived  of  the 
use  of  her  limbs,  and  reduced  to  the  greatest  dis- 
tress. Mr.  Phillips,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Crouch, 
then  lived  at  St.  Peter'^s,  and  took  great  pains  to 
forward  a  subscription  for  the  poor  suflPerer,  and 
drew  up  a  petition  to  the  inhabitants  and  visitors ; 
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the  Honourable  Wellesley  Pole  (now  Lord  Mary- 
borough) and  his  lady ;  the  Honourable  Mr.  Vil- 
liers  and  his  lady  (Mrs.  Pole's  sister),  were  then 
at  Margate,  highly  esteemed  for  theii'  kindness  and 
philanthropy ;  and  with  their  usual  goodness,  they 
undertook  to  promote  the  subscription;  and  not 
only  made  a  Uberal  donation  themselves,  but  in  the 
public  library  one  evening,  when  the  room  was 
crowded  with  visitors,  they  went  round  to  every 
individual  to  request  their  charity  for  the  poor  girl, 
and  collected  an  unexpected  sum  of  money. 

Mrs.  Crouch  and  I  were  present;  and  when  it 
came  to  our  turn  to  bestow  our  mite,  I  said  to  Mrs. 
Crouch,  that  I  thought  our  best  donation  would  be 
to  play  a  night  at  the  theatre  for  the  girPs  benefit ; 
and  as  neither  of  us  had  ever  been  seen  on  the  stage 
at  Margate,  and  the  place  was  very  full,  I  hoped 
we  should  bring  her  a  good  receipt.  Mrs.  Crouch 
most  cheerfully  acquiesced,  and  the  night  appointed 
by  the  manager  was  the  Saturday  week:  in  the 
course  of  the  next  day,  the  performance  was  an- 
nounced,— "  The  Beggar''s  Opera  f ** — Mrs.  Crouch, 
Polly  ;  myself,  Macheath :  every  place  in  the  house 
was  taken,  and  the  whole  pit,  one  row  excepted, 
railed  into  boxes. 

Two  days  afterwards,  looking  out  of  my  window, 
who  should  I  see,  but  my  old  friend  and  country- 
man, Jack  Johnstone,  who  told  me  he  had  just 
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returned  from  the  Federation  at  Paris.  I  men- 
tioned to  him  that  the  day  after  the  ffrVs  benefit  my 
party  and  myself  were  going  there ;  "  Egad,^  said 
he,  "  I  should  like  to  make  one  of  your  party,  and 
go  with  you.*" 

I  said,  "  I  should  be  delighted  with  your  com- 
pany ;  but  you  tell  me,  that  you  are  only  this  day 
returned  from  Paris.**^ 

"  That,"'  said  he,  '*^  makes  no  difference ;  I  shall 
be  ready  to  accompany  you  at  an  hour'*s  warning ; 
and,*"  added  he,  "  if  you  think  that  my  plajdng 
Mat-o'*-the-Mint,  for  the  poor  girl,  will  be  of  any 
use  or  strength  to  the  performance,  you  may  com- 
mand my  services.*" 

The  offer  was  most  liberal  and  kind;  for  the 
high  rank  he  held  in  his  profession,  made  it  a  con- 
descension in  him  to  play  such  a  trivial  character. 
He'  introduced  a  song  in  the  thieves'  scene  at  the 
table,  which  he  sang  admirably,  and  was  most  loudly 
applauded, — a  just  tribute  to  his  talents  and  good 
nature ;  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  performance  gave 
satisfaction  to  as  crowded  an  audience  as  ever  filled 
a  theatre.  The  receipts  of  the  house,  and  many 
liberal  presents  sent  to  the  poor  ^rl,  were  by  her 
patronesses  invested  in  an  annuity,  which  produced 
her  at  least  a  comfortable  subsistence  for  the  remain- 
der of  her  life. 

While  at  Margate,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crouch^  and 
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myself,  were  staying  at  the  Hotel,  kept  by  a  man 
whose  manners  were  as  free  and  easy  as  any  I  ever 
met  with. — He  was  proverbial  for  his  nonchalance, 
and  a  perfect  master  of  the  art  of  making  out  a  bill. 
One  day,  Johnstone  dined  with  us,  and  we  drank 
our  usual  quantum  of  wine.     In  the  course  of  the 
evening,  our  bashful  host,  who,  amongst  other  good 
qualities,  was  a  notorious  gambler,  forced  upon  us 
some  Pink  Champagne,  which  he  wished  us  to  give 
our  opinions  of.     My  friend.  Jack  Johnstone,  who 
never  was  an  enemy  to  the  juice  of  the  grape,  took 
such  copious  draughts  of  the  sparkling  beverage, 
that  his  eyes  began  to  twinkle,  and  his  speech  be- 
came somewhat  of  the  thickest ; — my  honest  host, 
on  perceivmg  this,  thinking,  I  suppose,  to  amuse 
him,  entered  our  room  with  a  backgammon  table 
and  dice,  and  asked  Johnstone  if  he  would  like  to 
play  a  game.     Johnstone,  at  that  time,  was  consi- 
dered fond  of  play,  of  which  circumstance  mine  host 
was  perfectly  aware.     Mrs.  Crouch  and  I  earnestly 
entreated  Jack  to  go  to  bed,  but  we  could  not  pre- 
vail upon  him  to  do  so ;  he  whispered  me,  saying, 
'*  You  shall  see  how  I  will  serve  the  fellow  for  his 
impudence  ;**'  and  to  it  they  went. — The  end  of  the 
business   was,  that  before  they  parted,  Johnstone 
won  nearly  two  hundred  pounds,  and  I  retired  to 
bed  delighted  at  seeing  the  biter  bit.     It  was,  what 
the  Cockneys  call,  quite  refreshing. 
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On  Sunday  morning,  in  a  post  coach  and  four,' 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crouch,  Mr.  McDonnell,  Johnstone, 
and  I   set  off  for  Dover,  and  went  to  the  York 
Hotel,  where  we  were  detained  by  contrary  winds 
until  the  Tuesday  morning  fcdlowing.     We  met  a 
very  pleasant  fellow  there,  a  friend  of  Johnstone's, 
a  Captain  Barnes,  who  had  been  second  to  the  noted 
IKck   England,  in  the  duel  which  he  fought   at 
Cranford  Bridge  with  Mr.  NoUes,  the  brewer,  of 
Kingston,  and  in  which  Mr.  Nolles  was  unluckily 
shot.     The  Captain  was  an  Irishman,  with  a  strong 
vernacular  twang,  a  powerful  man,  and  remarkably 
tall ;  he  had  a  man-servant  not  quite  nine  years  old, 
and  very  short  for  his  age.     He  was  dressed  cap-a- 
pie^  like  a  horse-jockey : — nothing  could  be  more 
diverting  than  to  see  the  huge  master  and  diminutive 
servant  together,  going  along  the  beach  to  the  boat, 
to  get  aboard  the  packet; — the  master  took  long 
Bobadil-like  strides,  and  Tom  was  ordered  to  walk 
behind  him  ;  every  two  minutes  master  would  stop, 
and  cry  out, — "  Tom,  are  you  after  me  ^"^ — Tom 
answered, — **  Yes,  Captain.""     The  Captain,  turn- 
ing to  me,  vociferating, — "  By  the  pipe  of  Leinster, 
Sir,  he  is  the  first  man-servant  in  Europe," — went 
on  a  few  steps  further,  then  repeated, — **  Tom,  are 
you  after  me .?''—« Yes,  Sir.""—"  He  is  the  first 
rider  and  shaver  on  the  face  of  the  known  universal 
worid.*"     In   short,  the   Captain  thought  that  his 
VOL.  I.  a 
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Goliah  was  the  jBrst  of  all  valets.  It  was  such  a 
truly  laughable  scene,  that  when  I  returned  from 
France,  and  told  Jack  Bannister  of  it,  it  tickled  his 
fancy  so  much,  that  many  and  many  an  evening,  to 
please  Lord  Derby,  Miss  Farren,  &c.  &c.,  in  the 
green-room,  did  we  enact  it — Bannister  on  his 
knees,  representing  Goliah ;  and  myself,  his  mas- 
ter ;  Bannister,  with  a  great  vein  of  comic  humour, 
made  the  dialogue  truly  amusing,  as,  indeed,  he  did 
every  imitation  that  he  gave. 

At  Calais,  we  went  to  Dessein's,  made  an  excel- 
lent dinner,  and  passed  the  night  there.  We  took 
our  route  the  next  morning  for  Lisle,  and  got 
to  dinner  at  St.  Omer.  At  the  hotel  where  we  dined, 
the  landlady  told  us  that  Madame  la  grande  actrice 
Anglaise  Siddons  had  just  dined,  and  quitted  the 
house  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
our  arrival.  I  asked  the  landlady  what  she  thought 
of  Mrs.  Siddons  ? — She  said,  she  "  thought  her  a 
fine  woman,  and  thought  she  made  it  her  study  to 
appear  like  a  French  woman;  but,''  added  the 
landlady,  "  she  has  yet  much  to  learn  before  she  ar- 
rives at  the  dignity  and  grace  of  one.*"  After  this 
speech  I  could  find  nothing  palatable  in  her  house. 

We  slept  at  Mont  Cassel,  and  took  the  route  to 
Lisle,  through  Belleisle, — a  pretty  country  all  the 
way.  I  was  much  pleased  with  Lisle.  At  this  pe- 
riod, part  of  the  Irish  brigade  was  quartered  there; 
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among  whom  were  two  worthy  Irishmen,  and 
distmguished  officers,  a  Colonel  McCarthy,  and 
Major  Doran,  who  took  us  to  view  the  whole  of  the 
fortifications,  &c.  There  I  saw  Sir  Watkin  Lewes, 
of  whom  it  was  jocularly  said,  that  he  possessed  so 
much  military  ardour,  that  he  always  slept  in  his 
boots.  The  Chevalier  St.  George  occupied  apart- 
ments in  the  same  hotel  with  us,  and  favoured  us 
with  some  solos  on  the  violin,  of  his  own  composition ; 
he  certainly  possessed  infinite  skill  on  that  instru- 
ment. The  Chevalier  St.  George,  of  whom  I  have 
already  spoken,  was  a  Creole,  and  a  man  of  great 
abilities;  he  was  reckoned  the  finest  fencer  in 
Europe,  and  an  excellent  equestrian :  he  had  com- 
posed a  great  deal  of  music,  and  was  esteemed  a 
very  fine  violin  player.  When  he  came  to  London 
with  Giomovick,  they  attempted  to  carry  on  concerts 
by  subscription,  but  they  failed.  He  was  driven 
to  many  schemes  to  recruit  his  finances,  and,  amongst 
others,  he  had  recourse  to  one  which  did  not  redound 
to  his  credit.  A  Mr.  Goddard,  a  noted  fencing- 
master,  challenged  him  in  the  public  newspapers  to 
fence  at  the  Pantheon,  which  was  crowded,  to  witness 
the  trial  of  skill;  every  one  anticipated  that  St. 
George  would  be  the  victor,  but  the  reverse  was 
the  case, — Goddard  won  the  day. 

I  remember  being  present,  and  much  mortified, 
as  St.  George  and  I  were  intimate  friends.     It,  how- 
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ever,  was  supposed  afterwards,  that  he  permitted 
himself  to  be  vanquished  for  the  consideration  of  a 
large  sum  of  money ;  and,  like  the  apothecary  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  "  his  poverty,  and  not  his  will, 
consented.^'  Poor  St.  George  proved  the  old  adage, 
that, 

"  He,  whom  the  dread  of  want  ensnares, 
With  baseness  acts,  with  meanness  bears/* 

There  was  an  excellent  company  of  French  actors 
at  the  theatre  at  Lisle,  to  which  we  went  both  the 
nights  we  remained  there. 

On  Friday  (an  ominous  day  for  travelling,  as  Mr. 
Sheridan  used  to  say),  in  a  post  coach  and  four  we 
set  off  for  Douay.  Had  time  permitted,  I  should 
have  liked  to  stop  at  the  latter  place,  and  visit  the 
College,  having  a  feeling  of  affection  for  that  seat  of 
learning ;  inasmuch  as  a  half-brother  of  mine  was  sent 
there  to  be  educated  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood, as  well  as  my  friends  Messrs.  John  and  Charles 
Kemble,  who  studied  there.  My  excellent  friend, 
JohnKemble,  as  is  generally  known,  was  intended  for 
a  priest,  but  Melpomene  claimed  him  as  her  darling 
son,  and  snatched  him  from  the  holy  church,  where, 
perhaps,  he  might  have  become  as  good  a  Cardinal, 
in  reality,  (and  mayhap  a  Pope)  as  on  the  stage. 
He  was  the  best  theatrical  one  I  ever  saw : — his 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  Henry  VIII.,  was  a  master- 
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piece.  I  have  heard  him  often  say,  that  he  was 
much  indebted  for  his  personification  of  that  charac- 
ter to  his  recollection  of  Digges.  Of  one  thing  I 
am  persuaded,  from  having  lived  for  a  number  of 
years  in  habits  of  the  strictest  intimacy  with  him, 
that,  from  his  intellectual  endowments,  the  extent  of 
his  mind,  and  the  perseverance  of  his  nature,  to 
whatever  profession  he  had  turned  his  thoughts,  he 
would  have  been  a  splendid  ornament  to  it.  By 
those  who  could  appreciate  his  talents  better  than 
myself,  he  was  held  in  the  highest  estimation. 

We,  however,  were  unable  to  stay  at  Douay,  and 
jogged  merrily  towards  Cambray,  armed,  not  >vith 
pistols,  but  with  bottles  of  sparkling  Champagne,  in 
the  pockets  of  our  carriage,  and  we  drank  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants  of  every  chateau  which  we  passed ; 
Johnstone  and  myself  singing  all  the  way,  and 
repeating,  while  we  quaffed,  the  translation  of  Dr. 
Aldridge's  Latin  epigram  of  Causae  Bibendi. 

"  If  on  my  theme  I  rightly  think, 
There  are  five  reasons  why  men  should  drink ; 
Good  wine — a  friend — or  being  dry, 
Or,  lest  one  should  be  by  and  by, 
Or, any  other  reason  why." 

We  got  to  Cambray,  visited  the  cathedral;  a 
fine  structure,  and  then  pushed  on  to  Chantilly — 
a  most  enchanting  spot ;  the  avenues  are  finely 
laid  out     In  going  through  one  of  them,  Johnstone 
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was  delighted  to  see  the  partridges  walking  about, 
as  if  consciovis  of  their  security.  As  we  got  to 
Chantilly  early  in  the  evening,  we  went  to  view  the 
stables,  the  pride  of  the  Prince  de  Conde ;  our  con- 
ductor told  us  he  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
Prince's  stables  from  a  child. — "  But,''  said  he, 
"thanks  to  our  good  citizens,  he  is  no  more  a 
greater  personage  than  myself,  parbleu,  /  am  now 
his  equal." '  The  triumphant  air  of  satisfaction 
which  the  scoundrel  displayed  in  his  republican 
countenance,  when  reciting  the  downfall  of  his 
great,  good,  and  unhappy  master,  actually  filled 
us  with  horror;  it  seemed  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
baseness,  villany,  and  ingratitude. 

In  the  morning,  we  set  off  for  Paris,  where  we 
had  superb  apartments  taken  for  us  in  the  Rue 
Neuve  St.  Marc.  We  hired  two  French  valets-de- 
place,  one  called  Giuseppe,  and  the  other,  Louis ; 
both,  though  very  communicative,  were  very  re- 
spectful. Louis  was  a  strong  revolutionist,  which 
I  discovered  in  the  following  way  : — The  third  day 
after  our  arrival  in  Paris,  we  dined  at  the  Palais 
Royal  ;-tI  told  Louis  to  bring  me  my  great  coat  at 
ten  o'clock  to  the  Theatre  Montansier ;  he  said  he 
would  be  there  punctually.  After  dinner,  previous 
to  going  to  the  theatre,  the  ladies,  with  Johnstone 
and  myself,  were  sauntering  about  the  Palais  Royal, 
and  saw,  opposite  to  the  Cafe  de  Foix,  a  great  crowd. 
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listening  attentively  to  an  orator  who  was  haranguing 
them.  We  mingled  with  the  rest,  to  listen,  and 
heard  the  orator  uttering  the  most  revolutionary 
language,  in  extremely  well-turned  periods,  and 
with  great  fluency.  Johnstone  asked  me  if  X  ever 
saw  so  strong  a  likeness  as  between  the  orator  and 
our  valet-de-place,  Louis  ?  I  confessed  the  resem- 
blance; however,  we  passed  on,  and  went  to  the 
play. 

On  leaving  the  theatre  at  ten  o'*clock,  we  found 
Louis  at  the  door  waiting  for  us,  with  our  great 
coats.  While  he  was  waiting  on  us  at  supper,  I 
turned  to  him,  and  said, — "  In  the  Palais  Royal, 
this  evening,  we  heard  a  man  addressing  the  crowd 
with  force  and  eloquence,  so  like  you,  Louis,  in 
person,  that,  had  not  his  coat  been  of  a  different 
colour  to  yours,  I  could  have  sworn  it  had  been 
yourself.'' — "  Sir,''  said  he,  "  you  would  have  sworn 
rightly ;  it  was  me,  though  in  a  different  coat  from 
that  which  I  now  wear  ;  I  changed  it  before  I 
came  to  you  to  the  theatre." — "  Indeed,"  said  I, 
with  surprise,  "  why,  I  engaged  you  as  my  valet- 
de-place,  not  as  a  Palais  Royal  oratorJ* — "  Sir," 
answered  my  valet,  "  you  told  me  you  did  not  want 
me  until  ten  o'clock,  and  to  be  at  the  theatre  with 
your  great  coats,  and  there  I  was  to  the  minute ;  in 
the  interim,  Sir,  I  considered  my  time  was  my  own, 
and  I  made  what  use  of  it  I  thought  proper." 
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All  things  considered,  1  thought  it  prudent  to 
say  that  he  was  in  the  right,  and  certainly,  all  the 
time  he  was  in  our  service,  he  proved  himself  a  most 
attentive  servant ;  and,  strange  to  say,  not  spoiled 
by  fancying  himself  (when  off  duty),  as  good  a  man 
as  his  masters. 

We  remained  in  Paris  three  weeks,  and  saw  every 
thing  worth  seeing,  and  went  every  night  to  one  of 
the  theatres.  The  first  night  we  went  to  the  Grand 
Opera,  Mrs*  Crouch,  who  was  seated  in  a  box  in  a 
conspicuous  part  of  the  house,  had  the  eyes  of  the 
parterre  turned  on  her,  the  audience  seemingly 
staring  at  her  with  displeasure,  and  whispering  to 
one  another.  A  gentleman  in  the  box  with  us  ex- 
pl^ned  the  cause ;  poor  Mrs.  Crouch,  quite  uncon- 
scious of  the  impropriety,  wore  a  white  rose  in  her 
hair,  which  was  the  royalist  colour.  She  was  on 
iJioms  until  she  quitted'  the  box,  but  met  with  no 
insult,  which  was  singular,  considering  how  com- 
pletely the  dominion  of  anarchy  and  tumult  had 
brutalized  the  people. 

There  was  an  Italian  Opera  in  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain. — Among  the  performers,  were  my 
friends,  Mandini,  his  wife,  Viganoni,  Rovedino, 
&c.  &c.,  who  paid  us  every  attention.  We  had 
most  agreeable  parties  made  for  us,  and  amongst 
them,  one  given  by  the  justly-celebrated  actor, 
Monsieur  La  Rive,  at  his  house  (or  rather  palace) 
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in  the  Champ  de  Mars.  His  style  of  living  was 
mi^ificent,  and  I  never  saw  a  finer  dinner  put 
on  table  than  his.  I  sat  next  to  him,  and  when  I 
asked  to  be  helped  to  any  of  the  exquisite  dishes, 
he  would  say,  "  Pray  do  not  eat  of  it,  there'*s 
something  coming  which  I  am  sure  will  please 
you  better  than  any  dish  now  on  the  table."  This 
something  at  last  appeared,  in  the  ^ape  of  a  small 
piece  of  half-roasted  beef,  not  warmed  through. 
The  good  Monsieur  and  Madame  La  Rive  were 
astonished  to  see  that  we  did  not  touch  it,  as  it  was 
prepared  purposely  for  us,  by  way  of  a  bonne  bouche. 
His  wines  were  excellent,  but  the  treat  he  gave  us 
after  dinner  was  delightful.  This  great  tragedian 
•played  all  kinds  of  tricks  to  amuse  us.  We  ad> 
journed  fnmi  his  dinner-parlour  to  his  spadous 
library,  which  opened  into  a  beautiful  garden, 
crowded  with  orange  and  lemon  trees,  &c.  &c. :  in 
diflPerent  parts  of  the  library,  hung  various  crowns  of 
laurel  with  which  he  had  been  presented  in  the 
different  theatres  of  France,  where  he  had  per- 
formed, accompanied  by  copies  of  verses,  eulogizing 
his  wonderful  talents.  He  acted  a  scene  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  by  Ducis;  it  was  a  scene  where  Mon- 
tague (which  seems  to  be  a  great  character  in  their 
play)  vows  vengeance  and  hatred  to  Capulet. 

Never  shall  I  forget  his  recitation ; — ^it  was  the 
very  essence  of  the  histrionic  art.     Johnstone,  Mrs. 
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Crouch,  and  myself,  had  not  words  to  express  our 
admiration.  In  his  library,  he  had  a  print  of  Mrs. 
Siddons,  as  the  Tragic  Muse,  from  the  picture  by 
Sir  Joshua.  He  lamented  that  he  had  not  the 
gratification  to  be  known  to  her  personally,  but 
b^ged  of  me  to  say  to  her,  that  if  she  would  ho^ 
nour  him  by  visiting  him  in  Paris,  he  would,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  having  her  an  inmate  in  his 
house,  go  to  Calais  and  meet  her;  and  added, 
that  it  would  be  a  proud  day  for  him  to  embrace 
so  great  a  genius.  He  made  me  a  present  of  a 
fine  print  of  Le  £ain,  the  great  tragedian,  his  pre- 
decessor at  the  Theatre  Frangais,  which,  on  my 
return  to  London,  I  gave  John  Kemble.  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  La  Rive  in  several  of  his 
best  parts ;— one,  in  particidar,  I  admired  of  his, 
Guillaimie  Tell.  His  manner  of  shooting  at  the 
apple,  and  the  strong  contrast  of  passions  which  he 
exhibited,  were  masterly,  and  called  down  thunder- 
ing plaudits  from  his  delighted  auditory. 

One  morning,  Johnstone  and  I,  walking  in  the 
Palais  Royal,  met  with  the  well-known  Richard 
England,  whose  name  occurs  before  in  these  pages ; 
he  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  Johnstone^s,  and  was 
living  in  Paris,  keeping  a  Pharo  Bank,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  celebrated  Lady  Worsley,  which  was 
frequented  by  the  beau  monde  of  Paris.  He  gave  us 
a  sumptuous  dinner,  and,  at  his  table,  for  the  first 
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time  I  met  the  notorious  Dr.  Jackson,  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Viper  Jackson.  It  was  said  that 
he  broke  Footers  heart  by  the  letters  he  wrote 
against  him  in  defence  of  the  Duchess  of  Kingston. 
I  found  him  a  well-informed,  pleasant  man,  full  of 
anecdote,  particularly  about  theatrical  people.  He 
was  the  great  friend  and  adviser  of  John  Palmer, 
when  he  had  the  Royalty  Theatre.  He  was  con- 
sidered a  great  republican,  and  a  great  rebel.  I 
confess  I  thought  him,  from  his  conversation,  a 
dangerous  man,  and  was  fully  on  my  guard  before 
him ;  he  put  me  very  much  in  mind  of  the  advice 
of  my  long-tailed  patron  at  Venice,  that  a  silent 
tongue  maketh  a  wise  head. 

I  went  more  than  once  to  the  National  Assem- 
bly ;  Mrs.  Crouch  and  Johnstone  were  present  at 
a  great  debate  there,  when  Mirabeau  defended  his 
brother,  who  was  at  Berlin,  with  great  force  and 
eloquence,  from  charges  brought  against  him. 

The  time  however  was  fast  approaching,  at  which 
we  were  to  quit  Paris ;  for  before  I  left  London, 
Le  Texier,  the  French  reciter,  had  translated 
Gr^try'^s  opera  of  La  Caravane  into  English.  Mr. 
Linley  had  adapted  the  original  French  music 
to  English  poetry,  and  it  was  to  be  produced  at  the 
opening  of  Drury  Lane. — As  Mrs.  Crouch  and 
myself  had  principal  parts  in  it,  I  was  very  anxious 
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to  see  it  performed  at  the  Grand  Opera  at  Paris, 
and  to  make  observations  how  they  got  it  up.  I 
mentioned  my  wish  to  Monsieur  Gardel,  and  he 
was  so  polite  (though  another  piece  was  announced 
to  be  performed)  to  have  "  The  Caravan""  per- 
formed, for  the  purpose  of  gratifjdng  our  curiosity. 
We  saw  it  finely  acted,  and  the  decorations  and 
scenery  were  of  the  most  splendid  description  ; 
we  saw  also  the  opera  of  "  Blue  Beard.'**  "  Racule 
Barbe  Bleue,''  is  the  French  title  of  it:  the  fine 

,  bass  singer,  Chenard,  was  famous  in  "  Barbe 
Bleue  ;^  and  Madame  Dugazzon,  in  Fatima,  and 
Mademoiselle  Cretue,  in  Irene,  were  both  excellent : 
,  the  music,  by  Gretry,  was  very  good ;  but  so  dif- 
ferent are  the  tastes  of  a  French  and  English 
audience,  that  when  I  produced  my  "  Blue  Beard*"' 
at  Drury  Lane,  I  did  not  introduce  a  single  bar 
from  Gretry.  Mrs.  C.  was  struck  with  the  subject, 
and  wrote  down  the  programme  of  the  drama,  with 
a  view  to  get  it  dramatized  for  Drury  Lane  ;  John- 
stone got  the  music  copied  to  bring  to  Mr.  Harris, 
at  Covent  Garden,  and  it  was  got  up  at  that  thea- 
tre as  a  pantomime,  I  believe  by  Delpini ;  I  never 

S9AA>  iHH  it  in  that  shape,  but  have  heard  that  it  was  not 
successful. 

After  bidding   adieu   to  all   our  kind  friends, 
after  a  sojourn  of  six  weeks,  we  left  Paris,  which  I 
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quitted  with  great  regret,  as  I  found  it  all  gaiety 
and  pleasure,  and  very  dififerent  to  Rousseau'^s  de- 
scription of  it : — 

Ob,  Paris  !  ville  pleine  de  brouillard, 
£t  couverte  de  boue, 
Ou  les  bommes  connoisent  pas  Tbonneur, 
Ni  les  femmes  la  vertu. 

We  made  the  best  of  our  way,  via  Amiens,  Abbe- 
ville, Montreuil,  and  got  safe  to  Boulogne,  where 
we  were  detained  four  days  by  contrary  winds; 
at  length  we  got  away, — had  a  passage  of  four 
hours,  and  arrived  at  the  York  Hotel,  at  Dover ; 
not  displeased  to  find  ourselves  once  more  in  this 
free  and  happy  country,  with  good  old  English  fare 
before  us. 
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On  January  the  1st,  I79I9  was  produced  at 
Drury  Lane,  the  opera  of  *^  The  Siege  of 
Belgrade.^  The  drama  was  written  by  Cobb, 
the  music  by  Storace.  The  under-plot  of  this 
opera  was  takeii  from  the  Italian  piece  of  ^^  La 
Cosa  Rara,"  which  had  been  originally  taken 
from  a  Spanish  drama.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  beautiful  original  music  in  it,  by  Storace, 
who,  with  his  great  taste  and  kno^^ledge  of 
effect,  had  also  selected  some  from  Martini.  The 
opera  was  received  with  great  applause,  and 
was  performed  the  first  season  axty  nights  to 
overflowing  houses.  The  acting  of  Mrs.  Crouch, 
in  the  "Letter  Duet,^   with  the  Seraskier,  was 
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beyond  all  praise,  and  Palmer^s  bye-play  wa» 
excellent.  One  night,  during  the  performance, 
an  accident  occirrred  which  gave  me  great  uneasi- 
ness :  in  the  battle  scene,  between  Palmer  and 
myself,  when  fighting  with  scimetars,  he  left  his 
head  totally  unguarded,  and  received  so  severe  a 
blow  in  the  forehead,  that  the  blood  spouted 
all  over  the  stage;  luckily,  the  wound  was  not 
sufficiently  serious  to  confine  him,  although  he  was 
obliged  to  wear  a  black  patch  on  his  forehead  for  a 
length  of  time.  In  justice  to  poor  Palmer,  I  must 
say  he  bore  his  misfortune  with  the  greatest  good 
humour. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  the  Italian  Opera 
company  removed  to  the  Pantheon  in  Oxford 
Street,  which  was  converted  into  a  theatre.  I 
went  the  first  night:  the  house  was  very  small, 
and  the  stage  particularly  so;  but  the  company 
was  extremely  good.  For  the  serious  opera,  the 
celebrated  Pachierotti,  who  is  just  dead,  was 
engaged  as  first  soprano ;  the  tenor,  Lazzerini ; 
the  prima  donna,  Madame  Mara.  "  L'  Armida," 
was  the  serious  opera.  For  the  comic  opera, 
they  had  Signors  Cipriani,  Morelli,  Leperini, 
and  Signora  Cassentini,  who  afterwards  married 
Signor  Bergi,  then  stage  manager  for  the 
Committee,  which  consisted  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  Lord  Salisbury,  and  Mr.  William 
Sheldon. 
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This  season,  the  Abbe  Casti's  "  Grotta  di 
Trofonio''  was  translated,  or  rather  adapted  for 
the  English  stage,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Cave  of 
Trophonius,"  by  Prince  Hoare,  and  hberally  pven 
by  the  author  to  Mrs,  Crouch  for  her  benefit 
Storace  furnished  the  music,  chiefly  selected  from 
the  ori^nal  composer,  Salieri ;  but,  though  skil- 
fully dramatized,  and  the  whole  strength  of  the 
Drury  operatic  company  in  it,  it  did  not  meet  with 
the  reception  which  I  think  it  deserved. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  the  Old  Drury  Lane 
closed  for  ever,  with  the  comedy  of  **  The  Coun- 
try Girl,^  and  "No  Song,  no  Supper.'''  At  the 
end  of  the  play.  Palmer  came  forward,  and 
thus  addressed  the  audience : — "  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors, 
manager,  and  performers,  I  have  to  express  thdr 
gratitude  for  the  unprecedented  support  with 
which  you  have  favoured  them  during  the  past 
season ;  when  next  we  have  the  honour  to  appear 
before  you  on  this  spot,  we  trust  it  will  be  in 
a  theatre  better  calculated  for  your  accommodation, 
more  deserving  Royal  countenance,  and  the  pa- 
tronage of  this  great  metropolis,'' 

There  seemed  to  me  so  much  whimsicality  in 
the  following  newspaper  paragraph,  which  I  took 
a  copy  of  at  the  time,  that  I    think  it  will  not 
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be    unacceptable    to   my    readers:     the    date    is 
June  6th,  1791  :— 

*^  Died,  on  Saturday  night,  of  a  gradual 
decay,  in  the  hundred  and  seventeenth  year 
of  her  age,  old  Madame  Drury,  who  lived  in 
six  reigns,  and  saw  many  generations  pass  in 
review  before  her.  She  remembered  Betterton  in 
age,  lived  in  intimacy  with  Wilks,  Booth,  and 
Gibber,  and  knew  old  Macklin  when  he  was  a 
stripling;  her  hospitality  exceeded  that  of  the 
English  character,  even  in  its  earliest  days  of  fes- 
tivity, having  almost  through  the  whole  of  her 
life  entertained  from  one  to  two  thousand  per- 
sons of  both  sexes  six  nights  out  of  seven  in 
the  week ;  she  was  an  excellent  poetess,  could  be 
gay  and  grave  by  turns,  and  yet  sometimes 
catching  disorder  from  intrusive  guests,  could  be 
dull  enough  in  all  conscience ;  her  memory  was 
excellent,  and  her  singing  kept  in  such  a  gradual 
state  of  improvement,  that  it  was  allowed,  her 
voice  was  better  the  three  or  four  last  years  of 
her  life  than  when  she  was  in  her  prime.  At 
the  latter  end  of  the  last  century,  she  had  a  rout 
of  near  two  thousand  people  at  her  house  the  very 
night  of  her  death;  and  the  old  lady  felt  herself 
in  such  spirits,  that  she  said  she  would  give  them 
no  supper  without  a  song,  which  being  complied 
with,  she  fell  gently  back  in  her  chair,  and  expired 
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Without  a  groan.  Dr.  Palmer,  one  of  her  family 
physicians,  attended  her  in  her  last  moments,  and 
announced  her  dissolution  to  the  company.*" 

The  little  theatre  in  the  Haymarket  opened 
on  June  25th,  and  brought  out  **  The  Kentish 
Barons,''  a  play  in  three  acts,  interspersed  with 
music;  the  drama  by  the  Honourable  Francis 
North,  second  son  of  Lord  North,  the  prime 
minister ;  the  airs  were  composed  by  Miss  Monk, 
a  dilettante^  and  very  diiettante-liJce  music  it  was. 
The  language  was  bold  and  poetical,  and  written 
in  elegant  blank  verse ;  but,  owing  to  tlie  infe- 
riority of  the  music,  it  did  not  meet  with  unequi- 
vocal success.  On  the  first  night,  I  went  behind 
the  scenes,  and  was  introduced  to  its  witty  author, 
who  honoured  me  with  the  most  marked  friendship 
and  regard  during  the  remainder  of  his  Ufe.  I 
was  so  much  pleased  with  the  poetry  of  one  of  the 
songs,  that  I  requested  a  copy  of  it  from  the  noble 
author,  to  which  I  composed  the  music,  and  often 
sang  it  to  him  and  the  kind,  goodOountess  of 
Guilford,  both  now  no  more. 

Song. — Written  by  Francis,  Earl  rf  Guilfordm 

I. 

No,  Clifford,  no,  for  six  long  years 
I  felt  a  lover's  hopes  and  fears; 
The  raging  frenzy  now  is  past, 
Peace  dawns  upon  my  heart  at  last. 
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II. 

Think  not  that  Td  inconstant  prove^ 
Where  once  I  vow'd  eternal  love ; 
My  heart  had  still  felt  all  its  flame. 
Had  beauteoHS  Laura  felt  the  same. 

III. 

Doom'd  absence-lingering  pangs  to  try^ 
I  felt  a  transport  in  each  sigh ; 
My  lot  was  happy,  though  severe, 
And  pleasure  mingled  in  each  tear. 

IV. 

In  vain  I  tried  each  honest  art 
To  fix  her  foolish  fickle  heart ; 
But  since  she's  gone,  e'en  let  her  go"; 
I'll  sigh  no  more,  no,  Clifford,  no. 

Mrs.  Crouch,  Madame  Mara,  and  Mr.  Har- 
rison, were  engaged  with  me  in  the  August  of  this 
year,  for  the  second  summer  assize  week  at  York 
cathedral:  we  arrived  there  the  8th  of  August, 
and  went  to  the  theatre,  to  see  Mrs.  Jordan 
in  the  "  Trip  to  Scarborough,**'  and  "  The  Devil 
to  Pay ;"  and,  the  devil  to  pay  there  was  with 
poor  Wilkinson :  Mrs.  Jordan  and  he  could  not 
agree;  she  thought  herself  slighted  by  the  audi- 
ence; and,  sans  ceremonie^  before  she  had  gone 
through  half  her  nights,  quitted  York,  leaving 
Tate's  fair   side  all  unguarded.     Mr.  and   Mrs* 
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John  Kemble  were  on  a  visit  to  their  old  friend, 
Mr.  Wilson,  then  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  with  whom 
I  dined  twice,  when  Kemble  and  Tate  were  of  the 
party.  The  city  of  York  was  crammed  with 
visitors  to  attend  the  festival.  The  performances 
at  the  Minster  for  three  mornings,  gave  universal 
satisfaction  to  crowded  audiences :  Madame  Mara, 
Mrs.  Crouch,  and  Harrison  were  in  fine  song.  The 
performances  were,  the  "  Messiah,'^  and  two  grand 
selections  from  the  most  approved  works  of  Handel. 
There  were  concerts  ^ven  in  the  evenings,  at  the 
great  assembly  rooms. 

One  of  the  most  awful  accompaniments  to  the 
inspired  music  of  Handel,  was  furnished  by  the 
hand  of  Nature. 

On  Monday  night,  the  15th  of  August,  1791, 
during  the  grand  chorus,  "He  gave  them  hail- 
stones for  rain,''  a  storm,  almost  unparalleled 
in  tiie  memory  of  man,  burst  in  all  its  violence 
over  the  rooms ;  the  flashes  of  lightning,  and  the 
loud  peals  of  thunder,  were  magnificently  awful. 
The  great  room,  almost  crowded  to  suffocation, 
being  surrounded  with  windows,  which  were  opened 
to  admit  what  little  air  there  was,  appeared  full  of 
blue  flame :  never  before  or  since  did  I  behold  such 
a  tremendous  night, — such  bursts  of  Heaven's 
artillery,  and  such  sheets  of  fire,  combined  with  the 
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sacred  words  and  the  majestic  music  of  the  mighty 
master,  were  altogether  appalling  and  magnificent. 

It  was  during  our  stay  this  time  at  York,  that 
Mrs.  Cro,uch  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  first  seeing 
my  worthy  friend  EUiston :  he  played  Carlos  with 
great  judgment  and  feeling,  considering  his  youth^ 
and  considering  moreover  that  Kemble  was  the 
Zanga.  He  was  particularly  impres^ve  in  the 
speech  of 

**  Hope,  thou  hast  told  me  lies  from  day  to  diEiy, 
For  more  than  twenty  years." 

I  remember  Mrs.  Crouch  said  to  me,  "  Depend 
upon  it  that  young  man  will  be  an  excellent  actor  ;^ 
and  her  prophecy  has  been  amply  fulfilled. 

From  York  we  were  engaged  to  go  to  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  for  a  grand  musical  festival,  which  was 
fixed  for  the  week  following  the  assize  week ;  we 
had  in  the  interim  a  few  days  to  spare,  and  Wil- 
kinson engaged  Mrs.  Crouch  and  myself  to  play  at 
the  theatre  on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  the 
race  week,^  August  the  ^th  and  26th,  which 
allowed  us  full  time  to  get  to  the  Newcastle 
Oratorio.  Tate  called  upon  us,  and  we  agreed  to 
perform  "  Lionel  and  Clarissa,"  "  Inkle  and 
Yarico,"  and  Henry  and  Louisa  in  the  "  Deserter,"" 
which   we  did  to  crowded  houses.     We  were  ta 
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return  from    Newcastle    to  York,   and  take  our 
benefit  on  the  Thursday  after  the  races.     I  cannot 
conscientiously  say,  that  my  worthy  Tate  had  any 
opinion  whatever  of  my  musical  abihties,  but  he 
took  it  into  his  head  that  my  skill  in  the  culinary 
art  was  great.    He  used  to  call  me  the  Harmonious 
Apicius ;  indeed,  we  hardly  ever  discussed  any  sub- 
jects but  those  of  cooking  and  eating ;  he  had  a  small 
appetite,  but  was  a  great  epicure.     At  one  time, 
when  I  was  making  an  agreement  with  him,  I 
wanted  twenty  guineas  more  than  he  was  willing  to 
give ;  at  length  he  said,  "  Well,  young  Apicius, 
twenty  guineas  shall  not  part  us ;  you  shall  have  it 
your  own  way ;  but,  confess  now,  honestly,  didn't 
you  think  the  ducks  were  over-roasted  yesterday  at 
ray  Lord  Mayor's." 

Wilkinson  was  cert^nly  one  of  the  most  eccen- 
tric men  I  ever  met  with ;  one  of  his  whims  wa5, 
to  hide  chocolate  drops  and  other  sweetmeats  in 
different  holes  and  corners  of  his  house,  his  great 
pleasure  consisting  in  finding  them,  as  if  by  acci- 
dent, some  days  after.  When  he  had  taken  a  few 
glasses  of  old  Madeira,  of  which  he  was  very  fond, 
he  would  mix  his  conversation  about  theatricals 
and  eatables  together,  in  a  manner  at  once  ludicrous 
and  incomprehensible.  I  was  sitting  with  him  one 
night,  in  high  spirits,  after  supper,  and  we  spoke 
of  Barry,  the  actor :  "  Sir,''  said  he,  "  Barry,  Sir, 

B  5 
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was  as  much  superior  to  Garrick  in  Romeo,  as 
York  Minster  is  to  a  Methodist  chapel, — not  but  I 
think,  that  if  lobster  sauce  is  not  well  made,  a 
turbot  isn't  eatable,  let  it  be  ever  so  firm. — Then 
there's  that  Miss  Reynolds;  why  she,  Sir,  fancies 
herself  a  singer,  but  she  is  quite  a  squalini,  Sir  !  a 
nuisance.  Sir !  going  about  my  house  the  whole  of 
the  day,  roaring  out,  "  The  Soldier  tired  of  War's 
alarms,''  ah !  she  has  tired  me,  and  alarmed  the 
whole  neighbourhood ; — not  but  when  rabbits  are 
young  and  tender,  they  are  very  nice  eating. — There 
was  Mrs.  Barry,  for  example ;  Mrs.  Barry  was 
very  fine  and  very  majestic  in  Zenobia ;  Barry,  in 
the  same  play,  was  very  good  ; — not  but  that  the 
wild  rabbits  are  better  than  tame  ones. — Though 
Mrs.  Barry  was  so  great  in  her  day,  yet  Mrs. 
Siddons — stewed  and  smothered  with  onions,  either 
of  them  are  delicious. — Mrs.  Pope  was  admirable  in 
Queen  Elizabeth — a  man  I  had  here,  made  a  very 
good  Oronooko ; — not  but  I  would  always  advise 
you  to  have  a  calf  s  head  dressed  with  the  skin  on, 
but  you  must  always  bespeak  it  of  the  butcher 
yourself ; — though  the  last  bespeak  of  Lord  Scarbo- 
rough did  nothing  for  me,  nothing  at  all ;  the  house 
wias  one  of  the  worst  of  the  whole  season ; — with 
bacon  and  greens, — not  twenty  pounds  altogether, — 
with  parsley  and  butter ;"  and  on  he  went  talking, 
until  he  talked  himself  asleep,  for  which  I  did  offer 
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ttiy  thanks  to  Somnus,  with  all  my  soul ;  yet  when 
clear  of  these  unaccountable  reveries,  he  was  an 
amusing  companion. 

I  have  heard  my  friend  King  assert,  that 
such  was  the  powder  of  Wilkinson's  mimicry,  that 
ugly  as  he  was,  he  could  make  his  face  resemble 
that  of  Mrs.  Woffington,  who  was  a  beauty  of 
her  time.  I  once  requested  him  to  make  IMrs. 
Woffington's  face  for  me,  which  he  good-naturedly 
did,  and  to  my  utter  astonishment,  really  made 
a  handsome  one.  He  was  very  fond  of  talking  of 
his  Peg,  as  he  called  Mrs.  Woffington,  and  avowed 
that,  in  his  younger  days,  he  was  passionately  in  love 
with  her. 

Tate  Wilkinson  was  not  singular  in  mixing  with 
whatever  subject  he  was  talking  about,  that  of 
eating.  I  knew  a  countryman  of  mine,  a  captain  in 
the  Irish  brigade,  whose  constant  habit  was  always 
to  bring  in  something  or  other  about  eatables.  A 
gentleman  praising  the  Bay  of  Dublin,  and  its  simi- 
litude to  the  Bay  of  Naples,  "  Dublin  Bay,  Sir,*" 
said  my  countryman,  "  is  far  and  away  finer  than 
the  Bay  of  Naples ;  for  what  on  earth  can  be  supe- 
rior to  a  Dublin  Bay  herring  ?^ 

"  I  am  told,*"  said  the  gentleman,  **  that  the  Irish 
brigade,  in  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa's  service, 
are  a  fine  set  of  men.'' 

"  You  may  say  that,  Sir,"  said  my  friend,  "  and 
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she  has  also  in  her  dominions  the  finest  beef  and 
mutton  I  ever  tasted  any  where.'' 

One  winter  there  was  a  severe  frost  in  Dublin, 
and  such  a  scarcity  of  coals,  that  hardly  any  were 
to  be  got  for  love  or  money;  a  gentleman  was 
lamenting  the  situation  of  the  poorer  orders  from 
the  severity  of  the  weather. 

"  It's  very  true,  they  are  much  to  be  pitied, 
poor  devils,"  said  the  captain ;  "  and  the  cold  is 
very  sKocking,  but  it  will  bring  in  the  curlews." 

There  is  an  evident  similarity  in  the  turn  of  the 
Irish  captain's  mind  to  that  of  Tate  Wilkinson. 

Our  time  for  departure,  however,  arrived;  and 
Mrs.  Crouch,  her  maid,  and  I,  left  York  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  for  Newcastle,  and  got  to 
Durham  to  a  late  dinner :  while  it  was  preparing, 
I  amused  myself  by  looking  about  me,  and  in  the 
hall  of  the  inn  I  saw  a  large  bill  posted,  announcing 
the  performances  of  the  Newcastle  festival ;  reading 
which,  with  great  attention,  I  perceived  a  man, 
whom  I  recognised  as  Mr.  Hobler,  the  chorus 
anger,  who  sang  at  the  Abbey,  the  King's  Concert, 
and  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music.  The  bill 
announced  an  uncommon  number  of  choruses,  and 
I  remarked  uppn  the  fact  to  the  chorister.  "  Why," 
said  I,  familiarly,  concluding,  that  as  I  knew  Hobler,. 
Hobler  must  know  me,  \^  You  will  have  warm 
work,  my  master,  with  all  these  choruses." 
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Not  I,^  said  the  singer;  "  the  more  choruses 
there  are,  the  better  I  am  pleased ;  I  never  tire  of 
them.'' 

"  Why,'^  said  I,  **  that  is  strange,   too,  consi- 
dering how  much  you  have  had  of  them  in  your 


time." 


"  Not  at  all,  I  assure  you,''  said  Hobler;  "  I 
have  for  many  years  regularly  attended  the  ancient 
concerts  and  music  meetings, — I  have  never  had 
too  much  of  Handel's  choruses  yet." 

"  Egad,"  said  I,  "  you  are  quite  dLjhnatieo  per 
la  mitsica.  And  pray,  now,  to  which  of  Handel's 
choruses  do  you  give  the  preference  ?^ 

"  Why,  my  dear  Mr.  Kelly,"  said  Hobler,  "  I 
cannot  decide ;  but  I  candidly  tell  you  what  Cicero 
said,  when  he  was  asked  which  of  the  orations  of 
Uemosthenes  he  liked  the  best,  he  answered  the 
longest ;  so  say  I  of  Handel's  choruses." 

*'  Bravo,"  said  I ;  "  you  are  quite  a  learned 
Theban." 

"  Not  much  of  that  either,"  said  he ;  "  but  I 
am  never  disinclined  to  avow  an  opinion  of  what 
pleases  me." 

Just  at  this  moment,  the  waiter  came  to  announce 
dinner,  and  I  asked  the  enthusiasticjchorister  if  he 
would  take  a  glass  of  any  thing." 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  he,  "  I  have  had  my 
wine  and  my  tea ;  I  am  an  earlier  man  than  you." 

"  Pray,"  said  I>  "  how  did  you  travel  here?" 
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"  I  came  down  in  my  carriage/'  replied  Hobler. 

"  The  devil  you  did,''  cried  I. 

*'  Yes,"  said  he  ;  *'  I  always  do." 

The  landlord  of  the  inn  at  this  juncture  made 
his  appearance,  and  bowing  respectfully  to  Hobler, 
told  him  that  his  carriage  was  at  the  dooy.  "  Good 
day,  Mr.  Kelly,"  said  Hobler ;  "  I  hope  we  shall 
meet  at  Newcastle ;"  and  away  he  went. 

While  we  were  at  dinner,  the  landlord  came  into 
the  room,  and  I  asked  him  if  the  chorus  singer  to 
whom  I  had  been  speaking  in  the  hall  was  an  old 
customer  of  his. 

"  What,  Sir,  the  gentleman  you  were  speaking 
to .?"  said  the  landlord,  "  he  is  no  chorus  singer. 
Sir ;  he  is  one  of  the  oldest  baronets  in  England, 
and  has  one  of  the  finest  places  in  Yorkshire ;  nor 
is  there  a  more  noble  or  liberal  gentleman  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  than  Sir  Charles." 

"  Sir  Charles,"  exclaimed  I ;  "  What,  is  Hobler 
turned  baronet  .f^" 

"  Hobler  ?"  said  my  host,  "  why  that,  Sir,  is 
Sir  Charles  Turner." 

It  is  impossible,  to  describe  how  vexed  I  felt  at 
the  gross  mistake  I  had  made,  but  it  was  too  late  to 
remedy  it.  I  solemnly  assured  the  landlord  that 
Sir  Charles  Turner  and  Hobler  the  chorus  singer 
were  so  like  one  another,  that  they  were  undis- 
tinguishable  apart. 

Sometime  after  this  unpleasant  equivoque,  I  met 
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Sir  Charles  at  Lord  Dudley'^s,  and  made  him  every 
apology  in  my  power.  The  worthy  baronet  laughed 
heartily,  and  told  me  that  he  mentioned  the  circum- 
stance wherever  he  had  an  opportunity,  as  a  capital 
joke.  The  next  Christmas  he  sent  me  a  fine  large 
Yorkshire  pye.  His  son,  who  succeeded  to  his 
title  and  estates,  continued  my  friend,  to  the  day  of 
his  death ;  and  many  times  and  oft,  when  I  have 
dined  with  him,  or  met  him  at  Lord  Mexborough'^s 
and  elsewhere,  have  we  talked  of  my  having  taken 
his  father  for  a  chorus  singer. 

The  Newcastle  festival  was  very  productive,  and 
the  oratorios  in  the  church  in  the  morning  (three), 
and  three  concerts,  were  attended  by  all  the  people 
of  Newcastle  and  its  vicinity.  We  went  to  see  all 
that  was  curious,  and  were  received  with  much 
hospitality.  We  returned  to  York,  on  Wednesday, 
the  1st  of  September,  and  had  for  our  benefit,  "  The 
Haunted  Tower,'^  and  "  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion."*' 
The  house  overflowed.  The  next  day  I  dined  with 
my  friend  Tate,  who  gave  me  a  calf's  head,  with  the 
skin  on  it,  admirably  cooked  by  Mrs.  Wilkinson ; 
and  the  day  after,  we  set  off  for  London. 

The  King'^s  Theatre  being  now  finished,  the 
Drury  Lane  company  were  transplanted  there, 
pro  tempoi'e^  until  Drury  Lane  was  ready  for  their 
reception.  On  the  22nd  of  September  it  opened, 
under  John  Kemble's  management,  with  a  prelude 
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written  by  Cobb,  for  the  occasion,  called  "  Poor  Old 
Drury,''  "  The  Haunted  Tower,''  and  «  The 
Pannel;''  the  prices  were  raised,  the  boxes  to  six 
shillings,  and  the  pit  to  three  and  sixpence.  The 
doors  were  not  opened  at  the  hour  announced  in 
the  bills  of  the  day ;  the  crowd  was  immense,  and 
when  they  entered  the  house,  they  could  not  find 
their  way  to  the  different  places;  all  was  hurry, 
bustle,  and  confusion.  The  prelude  began  with 
Palmer  and  Parsons,  who  attempted  to  address  the 
infuriated  audience  in  vain;  they  were  obliged  to 
retire;  the  manager  was  called  for,  and  Kemble 
came  forward ;  a  paper  was  given  to  him  from  the 
pit,  stating,  that  the  cause  of  their  disapprobation 
was  the  delay  in  opening  the  doors,  and  the  great 
inconvenience  of  the  passages.  Kemble  stood  the 
fire  well,  and  assured  them,  those  inconveniences 
should  be  remedied  on  the  next  evening's  per- 
formances. 

The  storm  then  ceased;  the  handing  up  the 
paper  (which  was  done  by  a  friend  of  the  manage- 
ment) was  a  lucky  ritse^  and  did  great  credit  to  the 
projector.  General  John  Kemble  himself.  The 
prelude  contained  some  comic  points,  alluding  to 
the  size  of  the  Opera  House,  compared  with  Old 
Drury,  and  some  beautiful  scenery,  particularly 
Mount  Parnassus,  by  Marinari. 

«  The  Haunted    Tower''  followed :    I  had  to. 
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sing  the  first  song.  I  was  in  good  voice,  said  k 
filled  the  theatre  well,  which  was  by  far  the  best 
for  sound  I  ever  sang  at,  not  even  excepting  St. 
Carlos,  at  Naples.  All  the  performers  were  wel- 
comed with  applause,  and  Mrs.  Jordan,  in  the 
afterpiece  of  "  The  Pannel,''  came  in  for  a  great 
share  of  it.  Madame  Mara  was  prevailed  upon  to 
perform  for  a  few  nights,  and  Artaxerxes  was  got 
up  for  her  in  great  style.  Kemble  at  this  time  had 
to  fulfil  an  engagement  which  he  had  previously 
made  at  Newcastle.  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Mrs.  Jordan 
were  also  going  away,  and  Signora  Storace  was 
confined  with  severe  illness ; — all  this  crippled  the 
theatre  very  much.  Mr.  Sheridan  gave  a  dinner  at 
the  Piazza  Coffee  House  to  Mr.  Holland,  the 
architect  of  New  Drury,  and  a  number  of  his 
friends  were  present  on  the  occasion;  amongst 
others  invited,  Mr.  Kemble,  Storace,  and  myself. 
I  happened  to  be  placed  near  Mr.  Sheridan,  who 
at  that  time  knew  very  little  of  me  except  my  being 
one  of  his  performers ;  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
he  was  lamenting  to  me,  the  situation  the  theatre 
was  placed  in  by  the  illness  and  absence  of  some  of 
its  leading  performers,  and  wished  me  to  suggest 
what  operatic  piece  could  be  got  up  without  them. 
After  a  little  thought,  I  proposed  to  him  to  get  up 
*'  Cymon,''  which  could  be  done  without  any  of 
the    absent    performers.      Mr.    Sheridan    replied> 
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**  Cymon,  my  good  Sir,  would  not  bring  sixpence 
to  the  treasury .'^ 

"  Granted,  Sir,*"  said  I,  "  Cymon  as  it  now 
stands  certainly  might  not;  but  my  reason  for 
proposing  it,  is,  that  I  saw  at  Naples  an  opera, 
at  the  end  of  which,  was  a  grand  procession  and 
tournament,  triumphal  cars,  drawn  by  horses,  giants, 
dwarfs,  leopards,  lions,  and  tigers,  which  was  emi- 
nently successful ;  and  it  is  my  opinion,  that  Cymon 
might  be  made  a  vehicle  for  the  introduction  of  a 
similar  spectacle.  I  recollect  all  the  spectacle  part 
as  done  at  Naples ;  and  I  think,  with  the  novelty  of 
your  present  theatre,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
piece  can  be  cast,  Cymon  would  bring  a  mint  of 
money  to  the  house.*" 

After  a  moment's  reflection,  he  said  he  thought 
it  would,  that  he  felt  obliged  to  me  for  the 
suggestion,  and  that  he  would  give  directions  to 
have  it  brought  forward  with  all  possible  speed. 
The  evening  was  spent  with  great  good  humour ; 
my  friend,  Jack  Bannister,  contributed  to  its  hilarity, 
by  giving  us  excellent  imitations  of  several  of  the 
performers  of  both  theatres.  At  the  conclusion,  we 
adjourned  to  another  room  to  take  coffee ;  as 
Kemble  was  walking  somewhat  majestically  towards 
the  door,  and  Jack  Bannister  getting  up  to  go  after 
him,  I  hallooed  out,  "  Bannister,  follow  that  lord, 
but  see  you  mock  him  not,''  as  Bannister,  a  moment 
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before,  had  been  mocking  the  actors ;  the  quotation 
was  thought  rather  apt,  and  produced  much 
laughter. 

Mr.  Sheridan  told  Storace  that  night,  that  he 
was  very  much  pleased  with  me,  and  desired  him 
to  bring  me  the  Sunday  following  to  dine  with  him 
in  Bruton  Street;  he  did  so,  and  surprising  to 
relate,  Mr.  Sheridan  was  at  home  to  receive  us.  I 
spent  a  delightful  day;  and,  after  that,  to  the 
lamented  day  of  that  great  matfs  death,  I  had  the 
happiness  to  enjoy  his  confidence  and  society. 
Great  preparations  were  made  to  prepare  Cymon ; 
no  expense  was  spared ;  and  the  piece  was  pro- 
duced with  aJl  splendour  and  magnificence. 

There  was  some  new  music  introduced  by 
Stephen  Storace  and  others ;  the  scenery  was  beau- 
tiful, and  the  procession  magnificent ;  generally 
speaking,  it  was  admirably  performed. 

The  car,  in  which  were  Sylvia  and  Cymon,  was 
drawn  by  two  beautiful  horses ;  and  at  my  feet,  as 
Cymon,  lay  a  beautiful  Cupid.  Before  the  piece 
was  brought  out,  I  had  a  number  of  children 
brought  to  me,  that  I  might  choose  a  Cupid.  One 
struck  me,  with  a  fine  pair  of  black  eyes,  who 
seemed  by  his  looks  and  little  gestures  to  be  most 
anxious  to  be  chosen  as  the  representative  of  the 
God  of  Love ;  I  chose  him,  and  little  then  did  I 
imagine   that    my  little  Cupid  would  eventually 
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become  a  great  actor ;  the  then  little  urchin,  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  Edmund  Kean.  He  has 
often  told  me,  that  he  ever  after  this  period  felt  a 
regard  for  me,  from  the  circumstance  of  my  having 
preferred  him  to  the  other  children.  I  consider  my 
having  been  the  means  of  introducing  this  great 
genius  to  the  stage,  one  of  my  most  pleasurable 
recollections. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crouch 
separated  by  mutual  consent,  he  never  appreciating 
the  gem  which  he  possessed. 

On  the  14th  of  January,  1792,  the  Pantheon 
theatre  was  burned.  Mr.  Sheridan  was  with  me 
on  that  day ;  I  went  with  him  into  Oxford  Street, 
to  view  the  conflagration.  While  Mr.  Sheridan 
was  observing  how  very  high  the  flames  were,  he 
said,  "  Is  it  possible  to  extinguish  the  flames  ?'^  An 
Irish  fireman  was  close  to  us,  and  who  heard  him 
make  the  observation,  sfdd,  "  For  the  love  of  Hea- 
ven, Mr.  Sheridan,  don't  make  yourself  imeasy, 
Sir ;  by  the  Powers,  it  will  soon  be  down ;  sure 
enough,  they  won't  have  another  drop  of  water  in 
five  minutes.''  Pat  said  this  in  the  natural  warmth 
of  heart,  for  he  imagined  that  the  burning  of  the 
Pantheon  theatre  must  have  been  gratifying  to  Mr. 
Sheridan,  as  the  proprietor  of  Drury  Lane. 

A  part  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  conduct,  relative  to  the 
Opera  company  at  tlie  Pantheon,  I  was  witness  to ; 
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and  thought  it  reflected  great  credit  on  him.  The 
noble  directors  of  that  theatre  wished  to  get  a  patent 
for  Italian  operas  at  the  Pantheon ; — they  opened 
it  in  the  year  1791  with  a  splendid  serious  comic 
opera,  and  grand  ballets,  but  they  found  the  stage 
so  contracted,  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  produce 
any  thing  like  spectacle. 

At  the  back  of  the  Pantheon  stage  there  was  a 
large  piece  of  ground  which  went  as  far  back  as 
Marlborough  Street,  which,  with  a  house  adjoining 
it,  belonged  to  a  Mr.  Thompson.  The  noble 
directors  of  the  Pantheon  offered  to  give  a  large 
sum  for  the  purchase  of  the  ground,  which  would 
have  enabled  them  to  increase  their  stage. 

Mr.  Thompson,  whose  property  it  was,  had  been 
an  old  and   faithful  servant  in    Dublin    to    Mr. 
Thomas   Sheridan,   the    father    of    Mr.    Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan ;  and  when  Mr.  Sheridan  was  in 
office  in   Mr.    Fox's  administration,    he  procured 
Thompson  a  place  in  one  of  the  public  offices,  and 
also  made  him  stage  property-man  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre.     The  Duke  of  Bedford  wrote  a  letter, 
which  I  have  seen,  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  to  request  of 
him  to  compel  Thompson  to  sell  the  piece  of  ground 
they  wanted,  without  which,  they  could  not  have 
an  efficient  stage.     Sheridan  replied  to  his  Grace, 
(the  letter  was  sent  from  my  house,)  ^*  That  he  was 
sorry  he  could  not  grant  his  request,  as  the  carrying 
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on  Italian  operas  at  the  Pantheon  was  most  unjust 
and  unfair  towards  the  claimants  on  the  Opera 
House  in  the  Haymarket,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Taylor, 
the  chief  proprietor,  who  was  making  every  effort 
to  rebuild  it ;  and  that,  so  far  from  aiding  it,  he 
would  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  counteract 
it.''  He  immediately  saw  Thompson,  and  made  a 
point  with  him,  not  to  accept  of  any  proposals  from 
the  Pantheon,  which  Thompson  conceded,  and  so 
ended  the  business. 

In  the  summer  of  1792  I  went  to  Paris  to  see 
what  I  could  pick  up  in  the  way  of  dramatic  novelty 
for  Drury  Lane ;  and  a  most  interesting  period  it 
certainly  was,  and  not  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
were  there. 

I  found  my  old  friends  and  comrades  still  at  the 
Italian  Opera  at  the  Theatre  Feydeau  ;  there  also 
I  fell  in  with  my  worthy  countrymen,  Colonel 
Stark  Macarthy,  and  Captain  Pagan;  the  latter 
possessed  a  vast  portion  of  the  ready  wit  of  his 
country.  I  was  walking  with  him  one  day  in  the 
Place  Vendome,  in  company  with  a  French  officer ; 
and  we  stopped  to  admire  the  fine  piece  of  sculpture 
which  then  stood  there,  representing  the  figure  of 
Victory,  holding  a  laurel  crown  of  victory  over  the 
head  of  Louis  XIV.  The  French  officer  was 
enumerating  the  splendid  achievements  of  that 
heroic  King,  and  particularly  desired  us  to  observe 
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the  attitude  of  the  figure  of  Victory ; — "  Pray,  Sir,'' 
said  Fagan,  "  may  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  a 
question — ^is  Victory  putting  the  laurel  on  His 
Majesty's  head,  or  taking  it  off.''  The  question 
puzzled  the  Frenchman,  and  made  me  laugh  heartily. 

At  day-break,  one  morning,  I  was  awakened  by 
the  beating  of  drums,  and  an  uproar  in  the  street ; 
I  found  the  King  and  Queen  had  made  their  escape 
from  Paris ;  the  tumult  was  terrific ;  all  the  gates 
of  Paris  were  closed ;  the  national  guards  called  out ; 
in  short,  all  was  anarchy  and  confusion;  and 
although  those  dreadful  scenes  have  been  too  accu- 
rately described  to  need  an  observation,  it  is  im- 
possible for  one  who  has  been  an  eye-witness  to  the 
horrors  of  a  revolution,  to  refer  to  the  period  with- 
out touching  on  the  subject. 

One  evening,  I  was  sitting  at  the  Cafe  de  Foix, 
in  the  Palais  Royal,  with  my  two  friends,  Macarthy 
and  Fagan,  and  at  the  same  table  was  seated  the 
notorious  republican,  Tom  Paine,  and  with  him  the 
well-known  Governor  Wall;  these  two  worthy 
persons  were  pouring  forth  to  a  groupe  that  crowded 
round  the  table,  the  most  horrid  invectives  against 
the  King  and  Queen ;  my  blood  boiled  to  hear  the 
miscreants  vomit  forth  their  infernal  doctrines,  and 
revolutionary  principles.  In  the  midst  of  their 
harangue  a  courier  entered  the  coffee-room  with 
intelligence,  that  the  King,  Queen,  and  family  bad 
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been  taken  prisoners  at  Varennes;  never  shall  I 
forget  the  delight  of  that  caitiff  Tom  Paine ;  his 
Bardolph  face  blazed  with  delight,  and  Governor 
Wall  loudly  vociferated  curses  on  their  heads.  I 
and  my  friends  left  the  coffee-house  with  grief  and 
horror,  but  were  obliged  to  stifle  our  feelings :  the 
sad  news  we  found  too  true ;  it  was  proclaimed  in 
the  Palais  Royal,  on  the  Boulevards,  and  all  over 
Paris ;  and  at  night  there  was  a  general  illumination. 

The  next  day  Paris  was  all  in  a  bustle ;  couriers 
gallopping  backwards  and  forwards,  dragged  off 
their  horses  by  the  mob,  and  obliged  to  shew  their 
dispatches  before  they  were  allowed  to  proceed.  In 
the  evening,  the  King  and  Queen  were  expected  to 
arrive  at  the  Thuilleries,  accompanied  by  their 
family  and  suite.  I  procured  a  place  to  see  thdr 
entry,  and,  through  the  interest  of  a  friend, 
mounted  a  tree  quite  close  to  the  palace.  The 
road  through  which  they  were  to  pass  was  crowded 
for  miles. 

About  six  o'clock  they  entered  the  Thuilleries.  I 
shall  never  forget  it ;  it  was  a  heart-breaking  sight 
to  see  them  brought  prisoners  into  their  own  pa- 
lace; their  faithful  followers  and  servants  were  seated 
on  the  top  of  their  carriages,  covered  with  dust,  ac- 
companied by  an  immense  body  of  national  guards. 
The  conduct  of  the  populace  I  thought  most  pr^dse- 
worthy ;  not  a  voice  was  heard ;  all  was  silence ;  no 
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exultation,  no  disapprobation ;  in  every  countenance 
around  me  I  saw  nothing  but  depression  and  sorrow. 

I  was  quite  close .  to  the  carriage  when  they  dis- 
mounted ;  nothing  could  be  more  majestic  than  the 
conduct  of  the  Queen,  when  Dupont  (member  of 
the  National  Assembly,)  offered  to  hand  her  from 
the  carriage ;  she  waved  her  hand,  and  walked  with 
a  firm  step  into  the  palace,  witho\it  accepting  his 
«iid.  She  was  plainly  dressed,  and,  I  ^remember^ 
wore  a  black  bonnet,  covered  with  dust.  What  a 
reverse  of  fortune !  not  quite  six  years  previously  I 
had  seen  both  the  King  and  Queen  dining  in  public 
at  Versailles,  in  health,  in  happiness,  and  in  great* 
ness,  the  very  idds  of  their  subjects ;  and  now  I 
beheld  them  brought  back  by  force  to  their  capital 
like  malefactors. 

I  wished  to  quit  such  scenes  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  the  next  morning  went  to  Mr.  Merry,  His  Bri- 
tannic Majesty''s  minister,  to  procure  a  passport,  but 
was  more  than  a  week  before  I  could  obtain  one.  I 
met  at  Mr.  Merry's,  Johnstone's  friend,  Mr.  Eng- 
land^ who  was  also  waiting  to  get  a  passport  to  take 
him  to  Boulogne^sur-mer ;  he  kindly  offered  me  a 
seat  in  his  carriage,  which  I  thankfully  accepted ; 
we  both  got  passports,  and  at  nine  o'clock  at  night 
left  Paris.  I  had  the  precaution  to  put  a  national 
cockade  in  my  hat ;  while  my  companion,  who  by 
the  way  had  been  taking  so  many  parting  bottles 

VOL.    II  c 
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with  his  friends  that  he  was  greatly  intoxicated,  fell 
fast  asleep. 

When  we  got  to  the  post-house,  at  Ecouen,  to 
change  horses,  a  crowd  of  men  and  women  sur- 
rounded our  carriage,  armed  with  pikes,  pitch-forks, 
&c.  and  demanded  our  passports ;  a  monster  of  a 
woman,  with  a  pike  clenched  in  her  extensive  hand, 
opened  the  carriage-door,  woke  England  out  of  his 
sleep,  and  gave  him  a  hearty  shake ;  he  could  not 
speak  any  French,  except,  unluckily,  a  few  abusive 
words,  which  he  did  not  fail  to  bestow  upon  all 
around  him.  I  jumped  out  of  the  carriage,  and 
addressed  the  huge  Sycorax,  who  appeared  to  be  the 
spokeswoman  of  the  infuriated  party  ;  I  told  her 
that  my  companion  and  myself  were  English  repub* 
licans,  shewed  her  the  national  cockade  which  I  wore 
in  my  hat,  and  added,  that  the  gentleman  in  the 
carriage  was,  unfortunately,  very  much  intoxicated, 
with  drinking  republican  toasts  before  he  left  Parisi 
I  shewed  her  our  passports,  and,  in  short,  sooth(^ 
and  flattered  the  huge  harridan  so  much,  that  she 
let  us  proceed  without  further  molestation.  Our 
lives  would  not  have  been  worth  a  sous,  had  I  not 
spoken  French,  and  taken  the  method  which  I  did ; 
notwithstanding  which,  I  felt  very  uneasy  until  I » 
reached  Boulogne,  for  Mr.  England  was  rather  of  a. 
choleric  temper,  and  could  not  disguise  his  dislike 
to  the  French. 
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*  When  I  got  to  Boulogne,  I  remained  with  him  at 
his  house  there  for  two  days,  which  were  all  I  could 
spare,  as  the  time  was  approaching  at  which  I  was 
obliged  to  be  at  Oxford,  where  Mrs.  Crouch  and  I 
were  engaged  to  sing  at  the  grand  musical  festival. 
After  this  short  delay,  therefore,  I  took  my  leave  of 
Dick  England,  grateful  for  the  many  attentions  he 
paid  me.  I  cannot  omit  mentioning  a  circumstance 
that  happened,  which  I  thought  reflected  great 
credit  on  him. 

When  I  was  at  Dover,  previous  to  my  going  to 
France  the  last  time,  there  was  at  the  same  inn- with 
me,  a  young  mar,  a  native  of  Dublin,  and  a 
Quaker,  who  was  going  to  Dunkirk  on  some  com- 
mercial business ;  but  there  being  no  packet  at  that 
port,  and  I,  being  pleased  with  his  society,  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  accompany  me  to  Boulogne^ 
where  I  knew  he  would  find  plenty  of  land  convey- 
ances to  Dunkirk. 

He  was  a  jolly  dog,  and  recounted  many  stories 
of  his  partiality  to  the  stage,  and  how  he  used  to 
disguise  himself  to  gd  to  the  theatre,  for  fear  of  its 
-coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  elders  ;  he  was  a 
wet  Quaker,  a  fac-simile  of  O'Keefe's  young  Sad 
•Boy ;  and,  among  other  innocent  propensities  which 
iie  appeared  to  have,  had  certainly  a  great  pas»on 
^or  gaming.  We  got  to  Boulogne  early  in  the  mom- 
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ing,  and  I  proposed  to  stay  there  for  three  or  four 
days. 

On  the  pier  I  met  with  Mr.  B ,  with  whom  I 

had  formed  a  slight  acquaintance  when  at  Boulogne 
the  year  before ;  he  invited  himself  to  dine  with  me 
and  young  Sad  Boy ;  we  drank  a  good  deal  of  wine, 
and  the  Spirit  moved  my  young  Quaker  to  excess ; 
he  was  an  open-hearted  fellow,  and  told  us  that  his 
business  at  Dunkirk  was  to  receive  a  large  sum  of 
money,  at  which  intelligence,    our   visitor,  honest 

Mr.  B  -. ,  seemed  specially  delighted.    Now,  this 

self-invited,  dinner-taking  friend,  I  knew  to  be  a 
great  gambler,  and  leagued  with  a  number  of  Eng- 
lish gamblers  in  Boulogne  and  at  Paris,  to  scramble 
for  what  they  could  get.  When  Sad  Boy  had  re- 
tired to  rest,  my  honourable  friend  removed  aH 
doubts  upon  the  subject  by  saying,  "  Shall  we  do 
the  foreigner  ?''  I  asked  him  what  he  meant; — "  to 
get  part  of  the  money  which  he  is  going  to  fetch 
from  Dunkirk,'*'  said  he,  "  and  divide  it  between 
us.""  I  said  I  would  think  of  it,  and  confer  further 
on  the  subject  in  the  morning. 

I  knew  that  the  fellow  who  made  the  vile  propo- 
sition derived  his  chief  support  from  the  liberality 
of  Dick  England,  and  that  the  gambling  transac- 
tions of  the  precious  junto  were  all  known  to  him. 
The  post  was  in  an  hour  to  set  off  for  Paris;  so 
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before  I  went  to  bed  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Dick  Eng- 
land, at  that  city,  informed  him  of  the  proposition 

made  to  me,  and  the  intention  of  Mr.  B to  follow 

my  friend  to  Dunkirk,  and  pillage  him.  I  added > 
that  my  Quaker  friend  was  an  open-hearted,  good- 
natured,  unsuspicious  Irishman,  and  entreated  him 

to  write  to  Mr.  B ,  and  lay  his  injunction  on 

him  to  avoid  following  young  Sad  Boy,  and  stated 
that  I  would  wait  at  Boulogne,  at  Parker's  Hotel, 
till  I  received  his  answer  to  my  letter,  which  I  en- 
treated mio:ht  be  immediate. 

I  waited  accordingly ;  by  return  of  post  I  got 
a  letter  from  Mr.  England,  stating  that  he  had  writ- 
ten to  worthy  Mr.  B to  caution  him  against 

directly  or  indirectly  meddling  with  the  Quaker ;  on 
the  contrary,  to  watch  him,  and  take  care  that  he 
did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  other  decoy. 

I  shewed  England's  letter  to  young  Sad  Boy,  ad- 
vised him  to  be  more  upon  his  guard  before  strangers, 
and  less  communicative ;  I  saw  him  safe  off  for 
Dunkirk,  and  got  into  my  calessetto,  on  my  way  to 
Paris ;  and  never,  from  that  day  to  this,  have  I  seen 

Mr.  B ,  who  wished  me  to  become  a  partner  in 

his  iniquity. 

As  soon  as  I  reached  Dover,  I  started  for  Lon- 
don, where  I  remained  but  one  day.  Mrs.  Crouch, 
an  attached  friend  of  hers  (Mrs.  Williams),  and 
I,  set  off  in  a  travelling  carriage  for  Oxford,  where 
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we  had  lodgings  taken  for  us,  at  the  moderate  tate 
of  twelve  guineas  for  the  festival  weekv  Wh«i 
we  got  to  Salt  Hill,  Mrs.  Crouch  was  attacked  hx 
dreadful  shiveriogs  and  spasms ;  and  whefii  we 
reached  Henley,  found  herself  unable  to  proceed- 
J  immediately  sent  for  medical  assistance,  and  had 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  Mr.  Bayley,  a  skilful 
surgeon  and  apothecary,  who  found  his  patient  in 
such  a  state  that  her  removal  would  have  been 
undertaken  at  the  hazard  of  her  life.  We  had  to 
sing  at  the  festival  the  next  morning,  but  there  was 
no  alternative  ;  I  was  obliged  to  leave  her,  and  post 
to  Oxford  by  myself:  I  got  there  just  as  the  per- 
formance was  beginning.  I  informed  Dr.  Hayes^ 
the  conductor,  of  Mrs.  Crouch's  illness,  who  advised 
me  to  go,  after  church,  to  Dr.  Wall,  the  principal 
physician  in  Oxford,  and  prevml  upon  him  to  visit 
Mrs.  Crouch,  at  Henley.  The  Doctor's  house  was 
full  of  company,  and  he  had  a  large  party  to  dine 
with  him  ;  notwithstanding  which,  he  instantly  put 
post  horses  to  his  carriage,  and  went  off  to 
Henley. 

Immediately  after  the  evening  concert  was  over 
I  set  off  for  that  place  myself,  and  there  found  the 
worthy  Doctor,  who  told  me  his  patient  was  in 
great  danger.  He  remained  with  her  four  days 
and  nights :  each  morning,  at  break  of  day, 
I  was  obliged  to  post  for  Oxford,  and  after  the 
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business  of  the  day,  return  at  night  to  Henley. 
The  fatigue  was  wearing  to  the  body,  not  to  speak 
of  the  agony  of  singing  in  the  church  in  the  morning 
and  at  the  concerts  in  the  evening,  with  an  aching 
heart  and  anxious  mind. 

On  the  fifth  day  the  worthy  Doctor  Wall  pro- 
nounced his  patient  out  of  danger,  and  took  his 
departure  for  Oxford,  leaving  her  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Bayley.  We  were  obliged  to  remain  there 
nearly  four  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  period,  I 
had  the  gratification  to  see  my  valued  friend  re- 
stored to  her  usual  health  and  beauty.  We  went 
to  Worcester  and  Birmingham  for  a  few  nights,  and 
returned  to  London  for  the  opening  of  the  winter 
season  at  the  King's  Theatre,  October  18th, 

At  that  theatre  was  introduced  to  the  public, 
for  the  first  time,  the  musical  romance,  called  "  The 
Prisoner,"  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rose,  one  of 
the  masters  of  the  Charter  House.  It  was  a  piece 
of  much  interest ;  the  principal  scene  (and  a  most 
■  effective  one  it  was,)  I  saw  at  Paris,  and  gave  it  to 
the  author,  who  with  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity,  in« 
grafted  it  on  his  own  drama.  It  was  that  where 
the  prisoner  escapes  by  the  aid  of  the  gaoler's  chil- 
dren. Chenard,  the  French  actor's  performance  of 
the  gaoler,  was  very  fine  acting ;  and  it  is  but  jus- 
tice to  say,  that  Wewitzer's  representation  of  the 
same  character  in  its  English  garb,  sufiered  nothing 
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by  comparison.     The  music  by  Attwood  was  very 
pleasing. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  the  opera  of  ^*  The 
Pirates'*  was  produced ;  the  drama  by  Cobb,  the 
music  by  Storace.  The  male  performers  in  it  were 
Kelly,  Dignum,  Sedgwick,  Suett,  John  Bannister, 
and  Parsons.  The  females,  Mrs.  Crouch,  Miss 
Decamp,  Mrs.  Bland,  and  Signora  Storace ;  the 
scenery  was  picturesque  and  beautiful,  from  designs 
taken  on  the  spot  by  Stephen  Storace,  at  Naples. 
The  ma^c-lantern  scene,  representing  Hero  and 
Xeander,  and  the  crossing  of  the  Hellespont,  was 
peculiarly  beautiful.  Mr.  Sheridan  directed  that 
no  expense  should  be  spared  in  decorating  the  opera, 
and  his  orders  were  fulfilled. — The  music  was  a 
master-piece;  but,  above  all,  the  finale  at  the  end 
of  the  first  act,  which  I  thought  Storace'^s  chef- 
d'*oeuvre,  and  worthy  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of 
Mozart's  first  finale  to  the  "  Nozze  di  Figaro.*" 

All  the  performers  had  characters  suited  to  their 
respective  aUlities,  and  the  opera  had  a  most  suc- 
cessful run  to  crowded  houses.  There  was  a  scene 
and  a  quintetto  in  the  third  act ;  the  music  com- 

.  posed  by  Guglielmi,  a  beautiful  morceau,  from  the 
Italian  opera  performed  at  the  Pantheon,  entitled 

^'  La  Bella  Pescatrice.*"     Stephen  Storace  thought 
so,  and  therefore  introduced  it.     Whenever  Storace 

^selected,  his  knowledge  of  stage-effect  was  so  great. 
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that  the    selections  were   always  appropriate  and 
never-failing. 

Mr.  Sheridaif  had  this  year  entered  into  an  ar- 
rangement with  Mr.  Taylor^  the  proprietor  of  the 
Opera  House,  to  carry  on  Italian  Operas  twice  a 
week.  On  those  nights  (Tuesday  and  Saturday), 
the  Drury  Lane  Company  performed  at  the  liittle 
Theatre  in  the  Haymarket ;  and  at  the  Opera 
House  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday. 

On  the  24th  of  January,  1793,  there  was  not 
any  play  performed,  from  respect  to  the  memory  of 
the  unfortunate  monarch,  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  who 
was  murdered  in  Paris  on  that  day.  Mr.  Kemble, 
without  consulting  Mr.  Sheridan,  closed  the  thea- 
tre. Mr.  Sheridan,  ^who  was  out  'of  town  j  arrived 
late  that  evening,  and  finding  there  was  no  play, 
came  to  my  house  in  Suffolk  Street,  accompanied 
by  the  present  Earl  Grey,  and  was  highly  incensed 
at  the  shutting  up  of  the  theatre  upon  such  an 
occasion ;  for,  he  said,  it  was  an  invariable  maxim 
with  him,  that  neither  politics  nor  religion  should 
be  taken  notice  of  in  his  playhouse ;  thoughj  I 
believe,  no  man  deplored  the  tragical  event  more 
sincerely  than  he  did. 

Mr.  Sheridan  appointed  Stephen  Storace  and 
myself  joint  directors  of  the  Italian  Opera,  with  a 
carte  blanche ;  but  he  was  proprietor,  and  of  course 

c6 
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consulted  on  all  important  points ;  and  whose  adviee 
on  theatricals,  or  any  thing  else,  indeed,  was  so 
good,  when  he  chbse  to  give  it.  Amongst  other 
.things,  he  desired  that  the  boxes  should  be  newly 
decorated,  and  the  seats  in  the  pit  and  gallery 
covered  with  new  cloth. 

One  day,  when  I  returned  from  a  late  rehearsal 
to  a  hurried  dinner,  having  to  return  to  the  theatre 
to  act  in  "  Cymon,''  I  saw  a  man  waiting  in  the 
passage  of  my  house  in  Suffolk  Street,  with  patterns 
of  different  coloured  cloth,  that  I  might  select  one 
wherewith  to  cover  the  seats  of  the  theatre.  In  .a 
great  hurry,  I  examined  them,  and  chose  one;  the 
sequel  will  prove,  that  it  would  have  been  better 
for  me  had  I  professed  myself  no  judge  of  up- 
holstery* 

The  Italian  Opera  Company  was  good,  in  both 
the  serious  and  comic  departments.  Signor  Bruni, 
the  first  soprano  singer,  possessed  a  fine  voice  and  fine 
person ;  Madame  Mara  was  the  prima  donna ;  and 
myself  the  serious  tenor.  For  the  comic  opera,, 
Morelli  was  the  primo  buffo;  Rondini,  the  second 
buffo;  Signora  Storace,  the  prima  donna;  with 
several  others^ 

Paesiello's  charming  comic  opera,  the  "  Zingari  in 
Fiera,''  was  produced  that  season;  its  popularity 
lasted  many  years.  The  ballets  were  of  the  first 
class ;  the  great  Noverre  was  the  ballet-master,  and 
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there  was  a  numerous  and  well-chosen  .corps  de 
ballet.  Among  others,  Didelot,  L'Abune,  Miss 
Novelon,  Gardel,  Aumer,  D'^Egville,  &c  Made- 
moiselle Millau  (now  Madame  Gardel),  and  the  fas- 
cinating Hillisberg.  Noverre  produced  his  mag- 
nificent ballet  of  "L'Iphigenie  en  Aulide;''  the 
splendour  of  the  spectacle,  the  scenery,  the  richness 
of  the  decorations  and  dresses,  could  not  have  been 
surpassed  :  the  dancing  was  of  the  first  order,  and 
the  acting  of  D'Egville,  in  Agamemnon,  inimitable; 
the  triumphal  cars,  with  horses  ;  the  grand  marches, 
processions,  and  above  all,  the  fine  grouping  of  the 
corps  de  ballet,  all  was  vrai  classicahty,  and  proved 
Noverre  to  be  the  greatest  master  of  his  art.  But 
he  was  a  passionate  little  fellow ;  he  swore  and  tore 
behind  the  scenes,  so  that,  at  times,  he  might  really 
have  been  taken  for  a  lunatic  escaped  from  his 
keeper.    . 

I  once  felt  the  effects  of  his  irritability  :-^The 
horses  attached  to  the  car  in  which  D'Egville  was 
placed,  were  led  by  two  men  from  Astley's,  one  of 
whom  was  so  drunk  that  he  could  not  go  on  the 
stage.  I  had  been  acting  in  the  opera,  but  was  so 
eager  for  the  affray,  and  so  anxious  that  things 
should  go  on  right,  that  I  had  taken  off  my  opera 
dress,  and  put  on  that  of  a  Grecian  supernumerary, 
and,  with  a  vizor  on  my  face,  of  course  was  not 
known.     I  held  one  of  the  horses,  and  all  went 
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:CorrectIy.  I  was  standing  behind  the  scenes,  talking 
to  one  of  the  men,  in  my  supernumerary  dress,  and 
^rhaps  rather  loudly ;  Noverre,  who  was  all  fire 
and  fury,  came  behind  me  and  gave  me  a  tremendous 
•kick.  *'  Taisez-vous,  bete !"  exclaimed  he ;  but 
when  I  took  off  my  vizor,  and  Noverre  found  he 
had  been  kicking  his  manager,  he  made  every  pos- 
sible apology,  which  I  of  course  accepted,  and 
laughed  at  the  incident ;  at  the  same  time  begging 
him  not  to  give  me  another  such  striking  proof  of 
his  personal  attention  to  the  concern.  By  the  way, 
the  carpenters  seemed,  by  their  looks,  to  say,  that 
the  kicking  was  better  bestowed  on  me^  than  on  one 
of  themselves ;  however,  I  can  assure  the  reader  it 
was  the  manager's  last  kick. 

At  the  Little  Theatre,  the  Drury  Lane  company 
performed,  .on  March  7th,  a  very  pretty  operatic 
piece,  called  "  Osmyn  and  Daraxa.*"  The  drama 
was  written  by  Mr.  James  Boaden,  and  well  re- 
ceived ;  the  music  by  Attwood  was  very  good.  On 
the  11th  of  the  same  month,  was  acted  for  the 
first  time,  for  Storace'^s  benefit,  the  "  Prize ;  or, 
2.  5.  3.  8."  written  by  Prince  Hoare,  the  music  by 
Stephen  Storace;  it  was  received  with  great  ap- 
plause, and  certainly  not  more  than  it  merited,  for 
ij:  proved  a  prize  to  the  theatre. 

On  the  SOth  of  June,  at  the  same  house,  with 
Mr.  Coknan's  summer  company,  was  performed. 
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**  The  London  Hermit ;  or,  Rambles  in  Dorset- 
shire," one  of  O'Keefe^s  pleasantest  productions; 
the  part  of  the  Irish  Cicerone  was  a  chef-d^a^nvre^ 
as  performed  by  Johnstone.  CKeefe  and  John- 
stone dined  with  me  on  the  day  it  was  produced, 
and  I  was  highly  gratified  in  having  at  my  table 
O'Keefe,  who  had  played  with  me  in  Dublin,  in 
"  Lionel  and  Clarissa,''  before  my  departure  for 
Italy.  But,  alas !  how  changed  I  found  him  ! — 
When  he  acted  Jessamy,  he  was  a  fine,  sprightly, 
animated  young  man ;  now,  poor  fellow,  broken 
down,  and  almost  blind ;  but  still  full  of  pleasantry 
and  anecdote.  I  went  to  see  the  comedy,  which  was 
admirably  performed,  and  perfectly  succeeded. 

This  year  Drury  Lane  lost  onS  of  its  most  effi- 
cient members,  in  Mr.  Wrighten,  the  Prompter,  a 
man  most  esteemed  and  respected.  I  have  often 
heard  Mr.  Sheridan  say,  that  he  thought  an  intelli- 
gent prompter  of  the  greatest  importance  to  a  well- 
regulated  theatre:  a  stage  manager  was  only  re- 
quired for  state  days  and  holidays^  but  a  steady 
prompter  was  the  comer-stone  of  the  building. 
Wrighten's  funeral  was  attended  by  all  the  School 
of  Garrick,  of  which  I  was  a  member.  Jack  Ban- 
nister was  detained  on  some  particular  business,  and 
did  not  arrive  until  we  were  just  setting  out  to  the 
burial.  Charles  Bannister  said,  "  For  shame.  Jack 
-—why  are  you  so  much  after  your  time.'* — If 
Wrighten  were  alive,  he'd  forfeit  you  for  being  late.''* 
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Speaking  of  the  School  of  Garrick,  and  of  my 
belonging  to  it,  I  ought  perhaps  to  explain,  that  it 
was  a  club  formed  by  a  few  of  the  cotemporaries  of 
the  British  Roscius,  who  dined  together  during  the 
theatrical  winter  season,  once  a  month.  They  did 
me  the  honour  (unsdicited  on  my  part)  to  admit  me 
among  them.  I  was  highly  flattered  as  a  young 
man,  and  duly  appreciated  the  favour.  It  was,  of  all 
societies  I  ever  have  been  in,  perhaps  the  most 
agreeable ;  nothing  could  surpass  it  for  wit,  plea- 
santry, good  humour,  and  brotherly  love.  When 
I  was  admitted,  I  found  the  following  members 
belonging  to  it : — 

King,              *'  James  Aickin, 

DoDD,  *                   Farrbn, 

Moody,  Wroughton, 

Parsons,  John  Palmer, 

Baddely,  Robert  Palmer, 

J.  and  C.  Bannister,  and 

Frank  Aickin,  Burton. 

In  mentioning  their  names,  I  need  not  say  what 
were  the  flashes  of  wit  and  merriment  that  set  the 
table  in  a  roar ;  and  yet,  with  the  exception  of  my 
worthy  friend.  Jack  Bannister,  (whom  God  long 
preserve !)  they  are  all  gone  to  that  bourne  from 
which  no  traveller  returns. 

As  they  fell  ofi^,  the  following  members  were 
elected  in  their  room : — 
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Holm  AN,  Cherry. 

Henry  Johnstone,  Dowton, 

Pope,  Mathews, 

SuETT,  Charles  Kemble. 

My  friend  Pope  gave  an  excellent  dinner,  upon 
the  occasion  of  his  election,  at  his  house  in  Half 
Moon  Street;  and  the  first  Mrs.  Pope,  the  ci- 
devant  Miss  Young,  who  had  acted  many  of  the 
principal  characters  of  our  Immortal  Bard,  with 
distinguished  eclat,  was  requested  to  become  a 
member  of  the  club,  by  accepting  the  silver  medal 
of  Garrick,  which  each  member  wore  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  society.  She  came  amongst  us,  and 
seemed  to  appreciate  the  flattering  attention  p^d  to 
her  high  professional  merits.  She  was  the  only  female 
who  ever  had  the  compliment  paid  her  ;  but,  alas  1 
she,  among  the  rest,  is  now  no  more ;  and,  deUght- 
ful  as  the  society  was,  and  intellectual  as  its  recrea- 
tions were,  it  gradually  dwindled,  either  from  deaths 
or  desertions,  until  at  last  it  has  become  extinct. 

Old  Moody,  who  was  delighted  with  every  thing 
which  reminded  him  of  his  great  master,  was  almost 
broken-hearted  at  the  event.  I  was  always  partial 
to  Moody's  agreeable  society ;  so,  to  indulge  the 
old  gentleman,  I  proposed  that  he  and  I  should 
meet  once  a  month,  dine  together,  and  keep  up  the 
form  of  the  club,  which  we  did  for  some  time. 
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I  remember  upon  one  of  these  occasions,  I  per- 
ceived, as  we  sat  over  our  bottle,  that  he  was  more 
than  usually  low  spirited,  and  I  ventured  to  ask, 
what  made  him  so  ?  "  My  dear  fellow,"  said  he, 
■**  I  feel  myself  the  most  miserable  of  men,  though 
blessed  with  health  and  affluence.  Such  is  the  de- 
testable vice  of  avarice,  which  I  feel  growing  upon 
me,  that  parting  with  a  single  sixpence,  is  to  me  like 
parting  with  a  drop  of  my  heart's  blood,  for  which 
reason,  unconquerable  as  the  growing  passion  is,  I 
feel  that  I  ought  to  be  abhorred  and  detested  by 
mankind.**' 

I  endeavoured  to  rally  him  out  of  so  singular  a 
feeling ;  and  as  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I 
can  vouch  for  it,  that  he  had  no  just  reason  for 
indulging  it;  for  when  I  was  desirous  of  purchasing 
the  lease  of  my  house,  in  Pall  Mall,  and  happened 
to  say  in  his  presence,  that  I  wanted  £.500  to  com- 
plete the  bargain,  he  called  upon  me  the  following 
day  and  offered  me  the  loan  of  that  sum,  upon 
no  other  security  than  my  simple  note  of  hand. 

At  the  Ute-a-tite  meetings  of  the  club  he  was,  at 
times,  very  entertaining,  and  told  me  many  stories 
of  himself.  Amongst  others,  he  said  that,  early  in 
life,  he  was  sent  out  to  Jamaica ;  and  on  his  return 
to  England,  went  on  the  stage  unknown  to  his 
friends.    I  do  not  recollect  the  name  of  the  ship 
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in  which  he  told  me  he  came  back  to  England ;  but 
he  informed  me,  that  he  worked  his  passage  home 
as  a  sailor  before  the  mast. 

One  night,  some  time  after  he  had  been  on  the 
stage,  when  he  was  acting  Stephano  in  the  "  Tem- 
pest,*" a  sailor,  in  the  front  row  of  the  pit  of  Drury 
Lane,  got  up,  and  standing  upon  tjie  seat,  hallooed 
out,  "  What  cheer.  Jack  Moody,  what  cheer, 
messmate  ?^ 

This  unexpected  address  from  the  pit  rather 
astonished  the  audience.  Moody,  however,  stepped 
forward  to  the  lamps,  and  said,  "  Jack  Hullet, 
keep  your  jawing  tacks  aboard— don't  disturb  the 
crew  and  passengers ;  when  the  show  is  over,  make 
sail  for  the  stage-door,  and  we'll  finish  the  evening 
over  a  bowl  of  punch ;  but  till  then.  Jack,  shut 
your  locker.'' 

After  the  play  was  ended,  the  rough  son  of  Nep- 
tune was  shewn  to  Moody's  dressing-room,  and 
thence  they  adjourned  to  the  Black  Jack,  in  Clare 
Market  (a  house  which  Moody  frequented),  and 
spent  a  jolly  night  over  sundry  bowls  of  arrack. 
This  story,  told  by  himself  in  his  humourous 
manner,  was  very  amusing. 

Previous  to  the  dissolution  of  the  club,  one  night, 
when  we  were  full  of  mirth  and  glee,  and  Moody 
seated,  like  Jove  in  his  chair,  and  Mathews, 
.amongst  other  members,  present,  a  waiter  came  in 
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to.  tell  Mr.  Henry  Johnstone,  that  a  gei^tkmaii 
wished  to  speak  to  him  in  the  next  room.  In  a  few 
minutes  we  heard  a  great  noise  ^nd  bustle,  and 
Henry  Johnstone,  in  a  loud  tone,  say,  "  Sir,  you 
cannot  go  into  the  room  where  the  club  is ;  none 
but  members  are  on  any  account  admitted ;  such 
axe  our  rules.*" 

"  Talk  not  to  me  of  your  rules,^  said  the 
stranger ;  "  I  insist  upon  being  admitted.^-^And 
after  a  long  controversy  of,  "  I  will  go  ;^  and 
"  You  shan''t  go  ;^ — the  door  was  burst  open,  and 
both  contending  parties  came  tumbling  in* 

The  stranger  placed  himself  next  to  me,  and 
I  thought  him  the  ugliest  and  most  impudent 
fellow  I  ever  met  with.  He  went  on  with  a  rhap- 
sody of  nonsense,  of  his  admiration  of  our  society, 
that  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  joining  it, 
—filled  himself  a  glass  of  wine,  and  drank  to  our 
better  acquaintance. 

Moody,  with  great  solemnity,  requested  him  to 
withdraw,  for  no  one  could  have  a  seat  at  that  table 
who  was  not  a  member. 

The  stranger  replied,  "  I  don't  care  for  your 
rules  ; — ^talk  not  to  me  of  your  regulations — I  will 
not  stir  an  inch  !'' 

"  Then,''  cried  the  infuriated  Moody,  **  old  as  I 
am,  I  will  take  upon  myself  to  turn  you  out.'' 
.    Moody  jumped  up,  and  throttled  the  stranger. 
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who  defended  himself  manfully ; — all  was  confusion, 
and  poor  Moody  was  getting  black  in  the  face; 
when  the  stranger  threw  off  his  wig,  spectacles,  and 
false  nose,  and  before  us  stood  Mathews  himself,  in 
propria  persona.  So  well  did  he  counterfmt  his 
assumed  character,  that  except  Henry  Johnstone, 
who  was  his  accomplice  in  the  plot,  not  one  amongst 
us  suspected  him. 

Moody,  when  undeceived,  was  dehghted,  and 
added  his  tribute  of  applause  to  Mathews;  and 
the  evening  passed  off  as  usual,  with  glee  and 
revelry.  The  part  was  admirably  managed  by 
Mathews,  who  had  taken  an  opportunity  of  leaving 
the  room  to  prepare  himself  for  his  disguise,  while  a 
song  was  going  on,  which  engrossed  the  attention 
of  the  company,  and  so  slipped  out  unnoticed.  I 
have  mentioned  this  circumstance  in  perhaps  a 
wrong  place,  for  it  happened  many  years  after  the 
period  of  which  I  was  previously  treating ;  but  as  I 
was  on  the  subject  of  the  School  of  Garrick,  I 
thought  the  anachronism  excusable. 

In  the  summer  of  1793,  Mrs.  Crouch  and  I  had 
engagements  at  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Chester, 
Shrewsbury,  Worcester,  and  Liverpool;  and  at 
Dublin,  for  December,  January,  and  February. 

Previous  to  going  there,  we  played  a  few  nights 
at  Liverpool.  My  benefit  was  the  last  night  of  our 
engagement.     In  the  morning  of  that  eventful  day. 
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ci*ossing  Williamson  Square  to  go  to  the  theatre,  a 
gentleman  stopped  me,  and  accosting  me  with  the 
raost  pointed  civility,  informed  me  that  he  had  a 
■writ  against  me  for  350Z. ;  I,  at  the  time,  not  owing 
a  sixpence  to  any  living  creature. 

I  said  he  must  be  mistaken  in  his  man.  He 
•shewed  me  the  writ  which  was  at  the  suit  of  a 
Mr.  Henderson,  an  upholsterer  in  Coventry-street ; 
and  the  debt,  he  said,  had  been  incurred  for 
furnishing  the  Opera  House  with  covering  for  the 
boxes,  pit,  &c.  &c.  So,  instead  of  preparing  for 
the  custody  of  Locket,  on  the  stage,  (for  "  The 
Beggar's  Opera"  was  the  piece  to  be  acted),  I  was 
obliged  to  go  to  a  spunging-house. 

I  requested  the  sheriifs  officer,  who  was  ex- 
tremely civil,  to  accompany  me  to  Mrs.  Crouch,  to 
consult  what  I  had  best  do  ;  she  advised  me  by  no 
means  to  acknowledge  the  debt,  but  to  go  to  the 
Exchange,  and  state  publicly  the  cause  of  my 
arrest,  and  to  ask  any  gentleman  there  to  become 
bail;  making  over  to  such  bail,  as  a  security, 
nearly  five  hundred  pounds,  which  we  luckily  had 
paid  into  Mr.  Heywood's  bank,  in  Liverpool,  three 
days  before;  hut  Mr.  Frank  Aickin,  who  was  then 
manager,  rendered  any  such  arrangement  unneces- 
iBary,  as  he  very  handsomely  came  forward  and 
bailed  me.  I  was  therefore  released,  and  performed 
iMacheath  that  night  to  a  crowded  house* 
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I  sent  my  servant  to  London  by  the  mail,  with 
an  account  of  the  transaction  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  who 
immediately  settled  the  debt  in  his  own  peculiar 
way.  He  sent  for  Henderson  the  upholsterer,  to 
his  house ;  and  after  describing  the  heinous  cruelty 
he  had  committed,  by  arresting  a  man  who  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  debt,  and  who  was  on  a 
professional  engagement  in  the  country,  expatiated 
and  remonstrated,  explained  and  extenuated,  until  he 
worked  so  much  upon  the  upholsterer,  that  in  less 
than  half  an  hour,  he  agreed  to  exonerate  me  and 
my  bail ;  taking,  instead  of  such  security,  Mr. 
Sheridan'^s  bond  ;  which,  I  must  say,  was  extremely 
correct  in  the  upholsterer.  But  Mr.  Sheridan 
never  did  things  by  halves ;  and  therefore,  before 
the  said  upholsterer  quitted  the  room  he  contrived 
to  borrow  200/.  of  him,  in  addition  to  the  original 
claim,  and  he  departed,  thinking  himself  highly 
honoured  by  Mr.  Sheridan'*s  condescension  in 
accepting  the  loan. 

I  have  seen  many  instances  of  Mr.  Sheridan''s 
power  of  raising  money  when  pushed  hard  ;  and 
one  among  the  rest,  I  confess  even  astonished  me. 
He  was  once  3,000Z.  in  arrear  with  the  performers 
of  the  Italian  opera :  payment  was  put  off  from  day 
to  day,  and  they  bore  the  repeated  postponements 
with  Christian  patience;  but,  at  last,  even  their 
docility  revolted,  and  finding  all  the  tales  of  Hope 
flattering,  they  met,  and  resolved  not  to  perform 
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any  longer  until  they  were  paid.  As  manager,  I 
accordingly  received  on  the  Saturday  morning  their 
written  declaration,  that  not  one  of  them  would 
appear  at  night.  On  getting  this,  I  went  to  Messrs. 
Morlands"*  banking-house,  in  Pall  Mall,  to  request 
some  advances,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  performers  for 
the  moment ;  but,  alas !  my  appeal  was  vain,  and 
the  bankers  were  inexorable, — they,  like  the  singers, 
were  worn  out,  and  assured  me,  with  a  solemn  oath) 
that  they  would  not  advance  another  shilling  either 
to  Mr.  Sheridan  or  the  concern,  for  that  they  were 
already  too  deep  in  arrear  themselves. 

This  was  a  pozer;  and  with  a  heart  rather 
sad  I  went  to  Hertford  Street,  Mayfair,  to  Mr; 
Sheridan,  who  at  that  time  had  not  risen.  Having 
sent  him  up  word  of  the  urgency  of  my  business, 
after  keeping  me  waiting  rather  more  than  two 
hours  in  the  greatest  anxiety,  he  came  out  of  his 
bed-room.  I  told  him  unless  he  could  raise  3,000/. 
the  theatre  must  be  shut  up,  and  he,  and  all  be- 
longing to  the  establishment,  be  disgraced. 

"  Three  thousand  pounds,  Kelly  !  there  is  no 
such  sum  in  nature,^'  said  he,  with  all  the  coolness 
imaginable ;  nay,  more  than  I  could  have  imagined 
a  man,  under  such  circumstances,  capable  of.  "  Are 
you  an  admirer  of  Shakspeare  ?^  * 

"  To  be  sure  I  am,"  said  I ;  *'  but  what  has  Shakw 
speare  to  do  with  S,000t  or  the  Italian  sing«-s  P^' « 

*'  There  is  one  passage  in  Shakspeare,'*'  said  he, 
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**  which  I  have  always  admired  particularly ;  and  it 
is  that  where  FalstafF  says,  *  Master  Robert  Shallow^ 
I  owe  you  a  thousand  pounds.' — *  Yes,  Sir  John,' 
says  Shallow,  *  which  I  beg  you  will  let  me  take 
home  with  me."* — *  That  may  not  so  easy  be,  Master 
Robert  Shallow,'  replies  Falstaff ;  and  so  say  I  unto 
thee,  Master  Mick  Kelly,  to  get  three  thousand 
pounds  may  not  so  easy  be.**' 

"  Then,  Sir,"  said  I,  "  there  is  no  alternative 
but  closing  the  Opera  House;*'  and  not  quite 
pleased  with  his  apparent  carelessness,  I  was 
leaving  the  room,  when  he  bade  me  stop,  ring  the 
bell,  and  order  a  hackney-coach.  He  then  sat 
down,  and  read  the  newspaper,  perfectly  at  his 
ease,  while  I  was  in  an  agony  of  anxiety.  When 
the  coach  came,  he  desired  me  to  get  into  it,  and 
order  the  coachman  to  drive  to  Morland's,  and 
to  Morland's  we  went ;  there  he  got  out,  and 
I  remained  in  the  carriage  in  a  state  of  nervoug 
suspense  not  to  be  described ;  but  in  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  my  joy  and  surprise, 
out  he  came,  with  3,000Z.  in  bank  notes  in  his 
hand.  By  what  hocus  pocus  he  got  it,  I  never  knew, 
nor  can  I  imagine  even  at  this  moment ;  but  certes 
he  brought  it  to  me,  out  of  the  very  house  where, 
an  hour  or  two  before,  the  firm  had  sworn  that  they 
would  not  advance  him  another  sixpence. 

He  saw,  by  my  countenance,  the  emotions  of 
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surprise  and  pleasure  his  appearance,  so  provided, 
had  excited ;  [and,  laughing,  bid  me  take  the  money 
to  the  treasurer,  but  to  be  sure  to  keep  enough  out 
of  it  to  buy  a  barrel  of  native  oysters,  which  he 
would  come  and  roast  at  night,  at  my  house  in 
Suffolk  Street. 

After  my  benefit,  at  Liverpool,  we  performed  d. 
few  nights  at  Chester,  where  I  met  a  Major  Hal* 
liday,  who  was  doatingly  fond  of  the  stage,  and 
particularly  of  acting  Hamlet.  He  did  so  one  night 
at  the  Chester  theatre  to  a  crowded  house.  I  have 
seen  many  worse  professional  Hamlets ;  Mrs.  Crouch 
was  the  Ophelia.  I  went  to  spend  a  couple  of  days 
with  him  at  his  place,  withm  a  few  miles  of  Parkgate^ 
accompanied  by  Messrs.  Banks  and  Ward,  the 
proprietors  of  the  Chester  and  Manchester  theatres, 
where  we  were  entertained  most  hospitably.  He 
had,  living  with  him,  a  very  pleasant  and  agreeable 
fellow,  a  Captain  Stanley,  who,  for  many  years, 
was  no  slouch  at  the  bottle,  any  more  than  the 
Major  himself,  who  studied  quantity  as  well  as 
quality  ;  however,  poor  Captain  Stanley  was  nearly 
blind,  and  one  dark  night,  he  was  found  drowned. 
It  was  strange  that  water  should  have  been  the 
cause  of  a  man's  death,  who  had  a  natural  aversion 
from  it  during  his  life :  he  was  lamented  by  all  who 
had  enjoyed  his  pleasant  society. 

After  concluding  our   Chester  engagement,  we 
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^et  off  for  Dublin.  Mrs.  Siddons  was  just  finishing 
her  performances  there ; — then  King  was  to  play 
for  a  fortnight,  and  then  Mrs.  Crouch  and  myself 
were  to  take  the  field. 

During  the  whole  of  my  friend  Kings's  stay  in 
Dublin,  he  used  to  come  every  night  after  acting, 
ajid  sup  with  me,  and  delightful  indeed  was  his 
society.  He  had  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  anec- 
<iote,  which  he  told  in  a  way  peculiar  to  himself, 
and,  like  Anacreon,  blended  to  the  last,  the  flower 
of  youth  with  the  hoary  frost  of  age. 

I  was  standing  behind  the  scenes,  in  Crow  Street^* 
one  night,  and  I  saw  him  for  once  rather  put  out  of 
temper.  The  play  was  the  School  for  Scandal ;  he 
was  at  the  side  wing,  waiting  to  go  on  the  stage,  as 
Sir  Peter  Teazle.  At  the  stage-door  was  seated  an 
immensely  fat  woman,  the  widow  of  Ryder,  the 
celebrated  Irish  actor,  who  had  been  the  original  Sir 
Peter  Teazle,  in  Dublin,  in  the  summer  of  1777. 

The  lusty  dame,  looking  at  King,  who  was  stand- 
ing close  to  her,  hollowed  out,  with  an  implacable 
brogue,  and  the  lungs  of  a  Stentor,  "  Arrah  !  agra ! 
there  was  but  one  Sir  Peter  Teazle  in  the  world,  and 
he  is  now  in  heaven,  and  more  is  the  pity.  Ah  I 
Tom  Ryder !  Tom  Ryder  I  look  down  upon  Sir 
Peter  Teazle  here,  your  dirty  representative :"  and 
after  this  complimentary  harangue,  the  wretched  lady 
bega^  to  howl  most  piteously,  to  the  great  annoy- 
ance of  all  behind  the  scenes,  but^nost  particularly 
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to  that  of  King,  who  appeared  really  disconcerted. 
However,  the  widow  was  removed,  tranquillity  was 
restored,  the  cloud  dispersed,  and  King  acted  with 
his  usual  excellence.  Two  nights  after  this  rencontre, 
he  had  to  act  his  favourite  part.  Lord  Ogilby.  I 
was  at  dinner,  with  a  couple  of  friends,  at  my  oMrn 
house,  and  received  the  following  note  from  him  :— 

"My  dear  Kelly, 

"  I  am  just  come  to  the  theatre,  to  dress  for  Lord 
Ogilby,  and  asked  my  dresser  to  hand  me  a  i^rine-cork, 
to  mark  the  lines  of  my  face ;  he  has  seriously  sworn  to 
me,  that  he  had  been  looking  every  where,  all  over  Dublin, 
and  could  not  procure  a  cork.  Now,  my  good  friend,  if  you 
should  have  Huch  a  thing,  by  any  chance,  as  a  cork,  and  will 
send  it  to  me,  Lord  Ogilb/s  visage  vnll  be  much  indebted 
to  yon  for  the  donation." 

I  thought  he  was  hoaxing ;  but  when  he  came  to 
sup  with  me  after  the  play,  he  assured  me  it  was  a 
true  bill ;  and  when  I  found  who  his  (besser  was,  I 
was  not  surprised.  He  was  a  merry  wag,  of  the 
name  of  Tuke,  a  fellow  of  low  humour, — a  veritable 
Dicky  Gossip ;  whose  former  profession  had  been 
hair-dressing,  and  who  was  then  the  stage  property- 
man  at  the  Dublin  Theatre. 

When  John  Kemble  was  performing  the  part  of 
Alexander  there,  with  great  eclat,  he  wore  armour 
and  a  helmet,  which  were  made  by  Tuke,  of  i«hich 
Tuke  was  very  proud.     After  Kemble  had  quitted 
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the  theatre,  upon  some  particular  occasion,  the  play 
was  again  performed  ;  and  Daly,  the  proprietor  and 
manager,  undertook  to  act  the  part  of  Alexander 
himself,  and  ordered  a  new  helmet.  Tuke  took  the 
helmet  to  him,  but  Daly  found  it  so  very  much 
inferior  to  the  one  which  he  had  made  for  Kemble, 
that  he  flung  it  in  his  face,  and  bestowed  upon  him 
a  torrent  of  abuse,  for  attempting  to  give  him  so 
shabby  a  helmet  for  Alexander. 

Tuke  replied,  "  Mr.  Daly,  Sir,  I  think  the 
helmet  is  a  proper  good  one ;  Mr.  Kemble,  (God 
Almighty  bless  him !)  would  not  have  found  fault 
with  it.  Ah  !  he  is  a  player !  and  would  know 
how  to  put  it  on  his  head ;  and  if  you,  Mr.  Daly, 
could  act  the  part  of  Alexander  the  Great  as 
well  as  Mr.  Kemble,  by  my  soul,  you  would  believe 
yourself  to  be  the  son  of  Jove  in  right  earnest.'" 
The  remark,  coming  from  a  common  man,  was 
rather  good.  This  anecdote  I  heard  from  Mr. 
Daly  himself. 

At  this  period,  the  Beggar's  Opera  was  prohibited 
by  the  Irish  Government  from  being  acted,  which 
of  course  made  the  public  more  eager  to  see  it.  It 
was  suggested,  that  if  I  could  make  interest  to  get 
permission  to  have  it  acted  for  my  benefit,  it  would 
draw  a  great  house.  I,  therefore,  waited  on  my 
good  friend,  Mrs.  JefFeries,  sister  to  Lord  Clare, 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  to  entreat  her  to  use  her  in- 
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fljuence  with  his  Lordship  to  get  me  permission  to 
have  it  acted.  She  pleaded  my  cause  with  great 
zeal,  got  a  verdict  in  my  favour,  and  the  per- 
formance of  it  brought  me  an  overflowing  house. 

The  managers  ought  to  have  been  well  pleased 
that  I  took  this  measure  and  carried  it;  for  the 
piece,  jBver  since  that  time,  has  kept  its  station  on 
the  Dublin  stage. 

I  found  my  sojourn  in  Dublin  very  pleasant ; 
all  kindness  and  hospitality.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  associating,  a  great  deal,  with  my  friend  Mr. 
Curran;  and  at  his  house,  on  Stephen's  Green, 
had  the  honour  of  meeting  the  late  Messrs.  Pon- 
sonby  and,  Egan, — Lord  Norbury,  and  several  of 
the  stars  of  the  Irish  bar.  I  never  spent  a  plea- 
jsanter  time ;  nor  could  I  perceive,  amongst  any  of 
those  learned  gentlemen,  an  illustration  of  Dr. 
Johnsons  remark — "  that  there  must  be  a  kind  of 
solemnity  in  a  professional  man.'*'' 

After  a  very  profitable  and  pleasant  campaign, 
we  finished  our  Dublin  engagement,  and  prepared 
to  fulfil  those  made  in  Manchester,  Shrewsbury, 
and  Birmingham,  in  our  way  to  open  New  Drury. 
We  agreed,  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives,  to  go  by 
a  Liverpool  packet,  and  sent  our  trunks,  ?cc,  to  the 
Marine  Hotel,  to  be  put  on  board. 

On  the  morning  proposed  for  our  departure, 
Hitiphcock,  Daly's  stage-manager,  called  upon  us 
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to  say,  that  they  were  going  to  perform  the  ensuing 
evening  (for  the  first  time),  "  The  Mountaineers,** 
and  called  to  ask  us,  as  we  had  seen  it  performed  iti 
London,  what  kind  of  scenery,  dresses,  and  deco- 
rations, ought  to  be  got  ready  for  its  representation. 
I  laughed  heartily  at  the  idea  of  having  only  one 
day  to  prepare  all  those  materials,  and  said  to  Mrs. 
Crouch,  I  would  give  any  thing  to  see  in  what  pos- 
sible way  the  play  could  be  done  in  the  time. 

"  Well,'**  said  she,  "  that  matter  is  easily  ar- 
ranged ;  the  term  of  our  lodgings  is  not  up  for 
four  days  to  come;  and  by  our  engagement  we 
are  not  obliged  to  be  at  Manchester  until  this  day 
week  ;  send  for  our  trunks,  and  let  us  stop.**'  The 
proposition  pleased  me  much,  and  we  remained, 
and  saw  "  The  Mountaineers'"  the  night  following ; 
and  it  was  a  discredit  to  any  barn.  But  blessed 
are  the  ways  of  Providence;  had  not  my  appa- 
rently idle  curiosity  induced  us  to  remain,  most 
certain  it  is  that  we  should  have  met  a  watery  grave ; 
the  Liverpool  packet,  in  which  we  were  to  have 
sailed,  foundered  on  the  Welsh  coast,  and  every 
soul  on  board  perished. 

Three  days  after  that  melancholy  event,  we  took 
our  passage  in  a  packet  for  Holyhead,  where  we 
arrived  safe,  after  a  pleasant  passage  of  seven  hours, 
and  set  oiF  to  fulfil  our  engagement  at  Manchester. 
We  went  to  the  Bridgewater  Arms  Hotel,  and  in 
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the  coffee-room  I  saw  a  London  newspaper,  men- 
tioning  the  loss  of  the  Liverpool  packet;  and, 
among  the  names  of  the  unfortunate  passengers 
who  were  lost,  were  Mrs.  Crouch's  and  my  own^ 
with  an  elegiac  eulogium  deploring  our  fate,  and 
making  many  handsome  remarks  upon  us.  Never 
did  I  read  praise  of  myself  with  siich  unfeigned 
and  Uvely  feelings  of  pleasure. 

On  the  following  day,  in  another  London  paper, 
was  a  letter  addressed  to  the  editor,  dated  Liver- 
pool, with  Mr.  Frank  Aickin's  name  forged  to  it, 
stating  that  he  had  just  returned  from  the  funeral 
of  poor  Kelly  and  Mrs.  Crouch,  who  were  followed 
to  the  grave  by  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  all  bit- 
terly lamenting  their  untimely  end.  I  never  dis- 
covered the  fellow  who  wrote  this  letter,  but,  who- 
ever he  was,  he  must  have  had  a  heart  callous  to 
every  right  feeling. 

There  was  an  odd  coincidence  at  the  time. — 
Mrs.  Crouch  (who  was  always  kindly  attentive  to 
her  father),  before  she  left  Liverpool  to  go  to 
Dublin,  gave  Mr.  Packer,  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
with  whom  she  was  intimate,  a  paper  for  Mr. 
Philips,  wherein  she  bequeathed  to  him,  in  case  any 
accident  happened  to  her,  a  certain  property ;  but 
begged  of  Mr.  Packer  not  to  deliver  the  paper  to 
Mr.  PhiUps,  unless  he  heard  that  any  disaster  had 
befallen  her.     Packer,  when  he  heard  of  her  sup- 
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posed  death,  went  immediately  to  Mr.  Philips,  who 
was  confined  to  his  bed  with  the  gout,  to  reveal  to 
him  the  melancholy  catastrophe,  and  deUver  the 
paper  consigned  to  his  charge.  Just  as  he  was 
about  to  open  the  business,  the  postman  came  to 
the  door,  with  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Crouch  herself, 
to  her  father,  dated  at  Manchester,  informing  him 
of  her  being  in  excellent  health  and  spirits.  Of 
course,  the  letter  was  satisfactory  to  all  parties,  and 
the  contradiction  of  the  report  was  inserted  in  all 
the  newspapers. 

On  our  appearance  at  Manchester,  our  reception 
was  enthuaastic,  as  it  was  every  where,  both  on  and 
off  the  stage;  we  were  well  known  on  the  roads, 
and  at  all  the  inns  we  went  to,  on  our  way  to 
Shrewsbury,  Birmingham,  and  London,  we  were 
overwhelmed  with  congratulations  on  our  safety ; 
and,  after  all  our  adventures,  arrived,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  February,  in  Suffolk  Street,  where  we 
found  my  friend,  Stephen  Storace,  waiting  for  us. 

On  the  3rd  of  February,  I  witnessed  an  ap- 
palling spectacle,  at  the  Little  Theatre  in  the  Hay- 
market: —  their  Majesties,  on  that  night,  had 
commanded  three  pieces, — "  My  Grandmother," 
"  No  Song,  no  Supper,''  and  "  The  Prize,''  all 
written  by  my  friend,  Prince  Hoare.  To  have 
them  all  performed  on  the  same  night,  by  royal 
jconunand,  was  no  small  compliment  to  the  author^ 
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and  must  have  been  highly  satisfactory  to  Himt. 
The  crowd  was  so  great,  that  at  the  opening  of  the 
doors,  in  going  down  the  steps  which  led  to  the  pit, 
three  or  four  persons  slipped  and  fell,  and  several 
others  were  hurried  over  them ;  sixteen  persons 
were  trampled  to  death,  and  upwards  of  twenty 
were  taken  up  with  broken  limbs.  The  news  of 
this  fatal  accident  was,  very  judiciously,  kept  from 
their  Majesties  until  after  the  performance  was 
over,  when  they  evinced  the  deepest  sorrow  and 
regret  at  the  event. 

On  the  first  Friday  in  Lent,  March  12th,  1794, 
was  opened  the  New  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  with 
a  sacred  oratorio,  commencing  with  HandeFs  im- 
mortal Coronation  Anthem;  the  orchestra  repre- 
sented the  interior  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  and  had 
a  most  sublime  effect.  And  on  the  21st  of  March, 
the  theatre  opened  for  the  representation  of  dramas, 
with  "  Macbeth."  A  prologue,  from  the  pen  of 
the  Right  Honourable  Major-General  Fitzpatrick, 
was  spokeii  by  Mr.^Kemble,  with  great  applause. 

The  day  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  theatre. 
Colonel  North,  Sir  Charles  Bampfylde,  Messrs. 
Richardson,  Nield,  Reed,  Sheridan,  and  John 
Kemble,  were  to  dine  with  me  in  Suffolk  Street;  an 
hour  and  a  half  before  dinner,  Kemble  and  I  called 
at  General  Fitzpatrick's,  to  get  the  prologue,  which 
Kemble  was   to  speak  the   next  night.      Kemble, 
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cattle  with  me  t»  Suffolk  Street ;  and  had  I  not 
seen  it,  I  could  not  have  thought  it  possible : — ^while 
we  were  waiting  dinner  for  Mr.  Sheridan,  Kemble 
studied  the  prologue,  which  consisted  of  fifty  lines, 
and  was  perfect  in  every  word  of  it  before  dinner 
was  announced :  a  powerful  proof  of  his  retentive 
memory  and  quick  study,  for,  te  my  certain  know- 
ledge, he  had  it  not  in  his  possession,  altogether, 
more  than  an  hour  and  a  half. 

I  have  often  heard  him  say,  that  he  would  make 
a  bet  that  in  four  days  he  would  repeat  every  line 
in  a  newspaper,  advertisements  and  all,  verbatim^  in 
their  regular  order,  without  misplacing  or  missing  a 
single  word. 

The  epilogue  for  the  opening,  was  written  by 
George  Colman,  and  spoken  in  a  fascinating  mann^ 
by  Miss  Farren,  explaining  to  the  audience  the 
utility  of  an  iron  curtain  and  a  reservoir  of  water, 
in  case  of  accidents  by  fire,  which  told  remarkably 
well  at  the  time,  although  the  theatre  was  subse- 
quently burnt  to  the  ground.  It  ended  with  a 
well-turned  compliment  to  Shakspeare,  whose  statue 
was  discovered  under  a  mulberry  tree  at  the  rising 
of  the  iron  curtain.  * 

Macbeth  was  splendidly  got  up,  the  costume 
appropriately  preserved;  the  choruses  were  finely 
executed  with  all  the  strength  of  the  company. 
I  had  the  direction  and  getting  up  of  the  delightftil 
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mufflc,  and  suggested  a  change  which  has  been  ever 
since  adopted,  and  I  think  with  good  effect.  It  had 
been  the  custom  for  one  witch  only  to  sing — 

He  mast — he  will — he  shall 
Spill  much— more  blood. 

My  alteration  was — 

First  Witch.— He  must ! 
Second  Witch. — He  will ! 
Third  Witch — He  shall  ! 

Spill  much  more  blood ! 

laying  great  stress  upon  the  climax,  "  He  shall  r 
The  alteration  was  much  approved  of. 

There  was  another  novelty  in  the  witchery, — 
at  the  words  **  Mingle,  mingle  ye,  that  mingle 
may,'' — a  great  number  of  little  boys  came  on  a& 
spirits;  I  must  confess  it  produced  something  like 
laughter;  they  were,  however,  persisted  in,  for 
several  nights,  but  at  last  discontinued,  for  there 
was  no  keeping  the  little  boys  in  order ;  they  made 
such  a  terrible  noise  behind  the  scenes :  one  little 
urchin  used  to  play  all  kinds  of  tricks;  and  that 
one,  odd  enough  to  say,  was  my  ci-devant  Cupid, 
Edmund  Kean,  and,  on  his  account,  Kemble 
dismissed  the  whole  tribe  of  phantoms. 
.  The  play  was  powerfully  cast :  Macbeth,  Kern- 
bk ;   Macduff,  John  Palmer ;   Banquo,  Bensley ; 
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Malcolm,  Charles  Kemble,  who,  on  that  nighty 
made  his  first  appearance  before  a  Lcmdon  audience; 
Charles  Bannister  was  the  Hecate,  and  admirable 
he  was  in  it ;  Mrs.  Siddons  was  Lady  Macbeth  > 
and  Parsons,  Moody,  and  Baddely,  the  speaking 
witches. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  the  splendid  musical 
spectacle  of  "  Lodoiska,^  translated  £rom  the  French 
by  John  Kemble,  was  produced;  the  translation 
was  highly  creditable  to  his  tal^its,  and  the  poetry 
admirably  suited  to  the  music,  which  Storace,  with 
his  never-failing  taste  and  judgment,  selected  from 
the  rival  composers,  Cherubini  and  Kreutz^. 

I  was  in  Paris  at  the  first  representation  of 
"  Lodoiska"  at  both  theatres.  Kreutzer's  was 
performed  at  the  Theatre  des  Italiens,  and  Cheru- 
bini^s  at  the  Feydeau, — ^both  got  up  with  great 
effect  and  care;  but,  partiality  apart,  the  Drury 
Lane  piece  surpassed  them  both.  Storace  selected 
the  most  effective  music  from  rither,  and  enriched 
the  piece  with  some  charming  melodies  of  his  own 
compo^tion ; — the  scenery  was  picturesquely  grand 
^nd  beautiful,  the  dresses  in  perfect  costume.  Mr. 
Kemble  took  great  pains  in  getting  op  the  piece,  all 
the  minutiae  were  especially  attended  to,  and  it  was 
enthusiastically  received  by  the  public. 

In  the  last  scene,  when  Mrs.  Crouch  was  in  the 
burning  castle,  the  wind  blew  the  flames  dose  to 
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her;  but  still  she  had  sufficient  fortitude  not  t(r 
move  from  her  situation; — seeing  her  in  such  perils 
I  ran  up  the  bridge,  which  was  at  a  great  height 
from  the  ground,  towards  the  tower,  in  order  to 
rescue  her ;  just  as  I  was  quitting  the  platform,  a 
carpenter,  prematurely,  took  out  one  of  its  suppor- 
ters, down  I  fell ;  and  at  the  same  moment,  the* 
iSery  tower,  in  which  was  Mrs.  Crouch,  sank  down- 
in  a  blaze,  with  a  violent  crash ;  she  uttered  a  scream 
of  terror.  Providentially  I  was  not  hurt  by  the 
fall,  and  catching  her  in  my  arms,  scarcely  knowing 
what  I  was  doing,  I  carried  her  to  the  front  of  the 
stage,  a  considerable  distance  from  the  place  where 
we  fell.  The  applause  was  loud  and  continued.  In 
fact,  had  we  rehearsed  the  scene  as  it  happened,  it 
could  not  have  appeared  half  so  natural,  or  produced 
half  so  great  an  effect. — I  always  afterwards  carried 
her  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  it  never  failed  to  produce  great  applause. — 
Such  are,  at  times,  the  effects  of  accident. 

On  that  night,  Mr.  Sheridan  came  to  sup  with 
us ;  and  I  told  him  I  was  lucky  in  not  having 
broken  my  neck.  He  left  us  earlier  than  usual,  to. 
go  to  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire'*s.  The  Duchess? 
who  had  been  at  the  theatre,  asked  him  if  I  wag; 
much  hurt ;  to  which  (with  his  usual  good  nature 
in  making  blunders  for  me)  he  replied,  ^*  Not  in  the 
least;  I  have  just  left  him  very  well,  and  in  good 
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Spirits;  but  he  has  been  putting  a  very  puzzling 
question  to  me,  which  was, — ^  Suppose,  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, I  had  been  killed  by  the  fall,  who  would  have 
maintained  me  for  the  rest  of  my  life  ?' "" 

The  overture  to  "  Lodoiska^"  is  one  of  the  most 
spirited  compositions  I  ever  heard,  and  was  ad- 
mirably played  by  the  Drury  Lane  band.  Storace 
had  the  second  movement  of  it  struck  off  in  an 
allegro  spirituoso  time,  which  electrified  the 
audience,  who  called  for  its  repetition  with  vehement 
applause ;  yet,  when  I  went  to  Paris,  I  heard  the 
same  overture,  (which  by  the  way  was  not  the 
origind  one,  nor  that  which  I  had  ^heard  when 
before  in  Paris)  of  which  the  second  movement,  so 
brilliantly  performed  at  Drury  Lane,  was  played 
slow,  by  which  it  lost  all  its  effect.  I  was  introduced 
to  Kreutzer,  the  composer  of  it,  and  sat  down  to 
the  piano-forte,  and  played  it  in  the  time  in  which 
it  was  played  in  England;  he  thought  himself 
the  effect  would  be  better:  and  on  the  18th  of 
August,  1802,  Napoleon^s  birth-day,  there  was  a 
grand  orchestra  in  the  Thuilleries,  conducted  by 
Kreutzer,  who  was  the  first  violin;  he  led  his 
overture  to  "  Lodoiska,"  in  the  same  time  as  it  was 
played  at  Drury  Lane ;  the  effect  was  prodigious, 
and  shouts  of  applause  followed. 

At  this  period,  Mr.  Sheridan  was  getting  largely 
in  my  debt ;  I,  myself,  was  not  k^ping  out  of  debt,. 
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and  my  wine  bills  were  very  large ;  the  purple  tide 
flowed  by  day  and  night ;  and  I  never  stopped  it, 
for  then  "  I  took  the  drunkard  for  a  god.'' 

One  day,  I  called  upon  him,  and  requested  he 
would  let  me  have  a  little  money ;  he  put  me  off,  as 
usual,  with  promising  he  would  let  me  have  some 
to-morrow.  To-morrow  was  always  his  favourite 
pay-day ;  but,  like  the  trust-day  at  a  French  inn, 
that  morrow  never  did  I  see.  In  the  midst  of  all 
this,  he  told  me  how  much  he  was  pleased  with 
Tom  Welsh,  (then  a  boy,)  and  his  singing 
*^  Angels,  ever  bright  and  fair,''  the  night  before. 
"  He  should  be  encouraged,"  said  he ;  "  go  and 
tell  him,  that,  in  addition  to  his  salary,  I  shall  send 
him  a  present  of  200/. ;  and  you  shall  take  it  to 
him."  "  Shall  I  ?"  said  I,  (making  the  quotation 
from  Lionel  and  Clarissa),  '*  I  think  the  borough 
may  be  disposed  of  to  a  worthier  candidate ;"  but 
neither  Welsh  nor  I  ever  got  a  halfpenny  of  the 
money. 

On  the  2nd  of  July,  a  new  musical  piece  was 
produced,  entitled,  "  The  Glorious  First  of  June  !" 
written  by  Mr.  Cobb,  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows 
of  the  brave  men  who  fell  on  that  day.  It  was  well 
suited  to  the  purpose,  and  was  a  sequel  to  "  No 
Song,  no  Supper ;"  it  was  all  got  up  in  three  days, 
Mr,  Joseph  Richardson  wrote  an  elegant  prologue 
on  the  occasion,  which  was  spoken,  with  great  feeU 
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ing,  by  John  Kemble ;  the  piece  conduded  with  a 
grand  sea-fight,  and  a  sumptuous  fete,  in  honour  of 
our  glorious  victory.  Storace  and  myself  gave  it 
some  new  songs ;  but  the  music  was  chiefly  old.  I 
had  to  represent  the  character  of  Frederick ;  and  as 
I  was  so  much  employed  in  writing  the  music,  I 
begged  Mr.  Sheridan  (who  wrote  a  good  many 
speeches  for  it),  to  make  as  short  a  part  for  me,  and 
with  as  little  speaking  in  it  as  pos^ble.  He  assured 
me  he  would.  ^ 

In  the  scene  in  which  I  came  on,  to  sing  a  song 
(written  by  Cobb),  "  When  in  war  on  the  ocean 
we  meet  the  proud  foe  r  there  was  a  cottage  in  the 
distance,  at  which  (the  stage  direction  said)  I  wa& 
to  look  earnestly,  for  a  moment  or  two ;  and  the  line 
which  I  then  had  to  speak  was  this : — 

"  There  stands  my  Louisa's  cottage,  she  must  be  either  in  it, 
or  out  of  it." 

The  song  began  immediately,  and  not  another  word 
was  there  in  the  whole  part.  This  sublime  and 
solitary  speech  produced  a  loud  laugh  from  the 
audience. 

When  the  piece  was  over,  Mr.  Sheridan  came 
into  the  green-room,  and  complimented  me  on  my 
quickness,  and  being  so  perfect  in  the  part  which 
he  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  write  for  me  ;  which, 
he  said,  considering  the  short  time  I  had  to  study 
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it,  was  truly  astonishing.     He   certainly  had  tHe 
laugh  against  me,  and  he  did  not  spare  me. 

Mrs.  Crouch  and  I  were  engaged  at  the  Edin- 
burgh Theatre,  during  the  Leith  Races ;  I  had  a 
letter  from  my  Apicius,  Tate  Wilkinson,  asking  us 
to  stop  and  play  one  night  at  Leeds,  on  our  way 
thither,  which  we  did.  "  The  Siege  of  Belgrade'' 
drew  an  excellent  house ;  we  spent  a  very  pleasant 
evening,  and  picked  up  a  little  loose  cash  to  pay 
turnpikes. 

I  was  delighted  with  the  journey,  and  very  much 
pleased  with  Edinburgh ;  the  New  Town  appeared 
to  me  to  resemble  Florence,  with  the  superlative 
advantage  of  a  sea-view.  The  prospect  from  the 
Calton  Hill,  and  Arthur''s  Seat,  filled  me  with  ad- 
miration. I  was  also  struck  with  the  great  resem- 
blance between  the  Old  Town  and  many  parts  of 
Paris,  particularly  in  the  height  of  their  houses, 
and  some  other  points  which  shall  be  nameless. 

I  found  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Edinburgh,  a  pleasing, 
well-informed  man,  and  rather  popular  as  a  ma- 
nager ;  and  to  be  ihat^  is  no  easy  matter  any  where. 
I  remember,  when  a  child,  to  have  heard  his  per- 
formance of  Alcanor,  in  the  tragedy  of  "  Mahomet,'' 
highly  spoken  of;  and  that,  in  the  famous  speech  of 

"  Curse  these  vipers,"  S:c.  &c. 

he  was  encored  three  times  a  night ;  during  which. 
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period,  parties  ran  so  high,  that,  between  the  pros 
and  cons,  they  kept  the  theatre,  for  many  nights, 
in  tumult  and  riot.  Mrs.  Jackson  was  rather  a 
popular  tragic  actress  with  the  Edinburgh  audi- 
ence, and  possessed  much  merit.  There  was  a  Mr. 
Wood  in  the  company,  a  very  great  favourite,  who 
was  esteemed  an  excellent  master  of  elocution,  and 
a  very  worthy  man,  but  a  great  oddity.  His  great 
ambition  was  to  do  every  thing  that  Garrick  used  to 
do ;  he  rose  at  the  same  hour,  shaved,  breakfasted, 
and  dined  at  the  same  hour ;  ate  and  drank  whatever 
he  heard  was  Garrick's  taste;  in  short,  nothing 
could  please  him  more  than  to  copy  Garrick  impli- 
citly, and  to  be  thought  to  do  so. 

I  was  walking  with  him  one  day ;  and,  knowing 
his  weak  point,  assured  him  that  King  had  often 
told  me  that  when  Garrick  was  to  perform  any  part 
to  which  he  wished  to  give  all  his  strength  and 
energy,  he  used  to  prevail  upon  Mrs.  Garrick  to 
accompany  him  to  his  dressing-room  at  the  theatre, 
and,  for  an  hour  before  the  play  began,  rub  his 
head,  as  hard  as  she  could,  with  hot  napkins,  till 
she  produced  copious  perspiration  ;  and  the  harder 
he  was  rubbed,  and  the  more  he  was  temporarily 
annoyed  by  it,  the  more  animation  he  felt  in  acting. 
This  (as  I  thought  it)  harmless  joke  of  mine,  turned 
out  a  matter  of  serious  importance  to  poor  Mrs. 
Wood;  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  whenever  he 
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had  to  act,  particularly  in  any  new  part,  He  actually 
made  her  go  to  his  dressing-room,  as  I  had  sug- 
gested, and  rub  away  till  she  was  ready  to  drop 
with  fatigue,  and  he^  with  the  annoyance  which 
her  exertions  produced.  The  effect  of  th^  process 
upon  his  performance,  however,  did  not,  by  any 
means,  keep  pace  with  the  labour. 

During  our  stay  in  Edinburgh,  we  brought  very 
good  houses,  and  had  two  excellent  benefits.  My 
late  friend  Perry,  proprietor  of  the  Morning  Chro- 
nicle, gave  me  several  letters  to  his  literary  friends 
and  others;  among  whom  was  Mr.  Gillies,  now 
Lord  Gillies,  whose  brother  is  a  merchant  in 
London,  and  who  shewed  me  many  attentions.  I 
had  the  honour  also  to  be  particularly  noticed  by 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  who  was  at 
Edinburgh  for  Leith  Races.  It  was  a  novel  sight 
to  me,  to  see  from  the  sands,  horses  at  full  speed, 
and  ships  in  full  sail,  at  no  great  distance  from  each 
other  ;  and  the  shore  covered  with  gay  equipages. 

I  cannot  omit  mentioning  the  many  pleasant  days 
I  spent  with  Signor  Natali  Corri,  his  wife,  and 
sister.  Signor  Corri  was  the  first  singing-master  in 
Edinburgh ;  his  wife  and  sister  sang  at  the  Sub- 
scription Concerts,  which  he  carried  on  there  with 
great  eclat.  They  were  natives  of  Strasburg  and 
Alsace,  and  sang  duets  most  pleasingly.  Signor 
Corri  had  also  a  large  magazine,  for  the  sale  of 
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music  and  musical  instruments ;  he  was  in  partner- 
rfiip  with  his  brother,  a  very  worthy  man,  married 
to  a  beautiful  woman,  a  native  of  Rome.  At  these 
concerts,  I  heard  a  Signor  Urbani,  a  good  professor, 
and,  like  his  countryman,  David  Kizzio,  very  par- 
tial to  Scotch  melodies,  some  of  which  he  sang  very 
pleasingly,  though  in  a  falsetto  voice.  There  was 
also  a  young  Italian,  of  the  name  of  Stabilini, 
a  first-rate  violin;  and  a  Signor  Cecchi,  a  good 
violoncello  performer.  I  used  to  meet  them  at  the 
house  of  the  great  Scotch  physician.  Dr.  CuUum, 
who  was  devoted  to  music,  and  gave  the  professors 
of  it  the  greatest  encouragement.  His  hospitable 
mansion  was  always  open  to  them,  and  his  much- 
esteemed  professional  advice  always  gratuitously  at 
their  service. 

After  enjoying  a  delightful  and  profitable  ex- 
cursion,  we  took  leave  of  our  kind  Edinburgh 
friends  for  Lancaster,  and  went,  in  our  comfortable 
travelling-carriage,  to  visit  the  Lakes  of  Cumber- 
land and  Westmoreland ;  and  an  enchanting  tour  we 
had. 

We  remained  two  days  at  Keswick.  Lord  Wil- 
liam Gordon  was  then  at  his  picturesque  cottage  on 
the  Lake,  and  did  us  the  favour  to  give  us  an  invi- 
tation, which  we  had  great  pleasure  in  accepting.. 
In  our  way  through  York,  we  stopped  at  our  hos- 
pitable friend,  Tate  Wilkinson''s,  and  had  a  plea- 
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sant  day,  with  the  exception  of  a  sHght  quarrel  b^ 
tween  Tate  and  his  wife, — a  thing  which  will  occur 
in  the  best  regulated  families.  The  latter  was  guilty 
of  the  enormous  neglect  of  not  having  apple-sauce 
with  a  huge  roasted  goose.  Tate,  all  dinner-time, 
exclaiming, — "  Fie !  Mrs.  Wilkinson, — oh  !  fie  f ^ 
— "  No  apple-sauce,  Ma^am  !" — "  Mrs.  W.  is  a 
mighty  good  woman,  Ma^am  !'^-^"  but  goose  with- 
out apple-sauce  V — "  Ugh  !'' 

We  got  to  Lancaster  in  time  for  the  assize  week, 
during  the  whole  of  which  we  performed  at  the 
theatre  to  crowded  houses.  Nothing  occurred  to 
merit  particular  notice  while  we  remained  there. 

We  also  performed  a  few  nights  at  Birmingham ; 
and  while  there,  were  on  a  visit  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Cox,  a  respectable,  well-informed  man ;  a  great 
book-collector,  and  very  fond  of  theatricals.  He 
had  made  an  ample  fortune  in  business,  and  was 
then  on  the  point  of  retiring.  The  attentions  which 
I  received  from  him  and  his  amiable  lady,  can  never 
be  forgotten  by  me ;  nor  can  I  omit  mentioning  Mr. 
William  Macready,  the  manager  of  the  Birming- 
ham Theatre,  who,  in  theatrical  business,  I  ever 
found  honest,  upright,  obliging,  clever,  and  friendly, 
and  in  all  his  dealings,  whether  Fate  smiled  or 
frowned,  a  man  of  punctuality  and  rectitude.  I  am 
extremely  happy  here  to  pay  a  just  tribute  to  his 
worth. 
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Tor  the  opening  of  the  winter  season,  we  arrived 
at  our  house  in  Suffolk  "Street,  in  cheering  health 
and  spirits. 

About  tliis  time,  we  used  to  pass  many  pleasant 
evenings  with  Mrs.  Robinson,  the  ci-devant  beauti- 
ful Perdita,  at  her  house  in  St.  James's  Place.  She 
and  Mrs.  Crouch  had  a  sincere  esteem  for  each 
other ;  she  gave  v^ry  pleasant  petits  soupers,  where 
she  and  her  daughter,  ^vith  their  wit  and  good  hu- 
mour, contrived  to  make  the  hours  glide  away  in- 
sensibly ;  I  often  talked  with  her  of  the  many  plea- 
sant hours  I  passed  with  her  brother,  Mr.  Darby, 
at  Leghorn,  on  my  first  arrival  there. 

She  produced,  in  November,  at  Drury  Lane, 
a  petite  piece,  entitled  "  Nobody  ;'"  and  I  was  sorry 
to  see  it  condemned  after  the  third  night,  though 
Bensley,  Bannister,  Barrymore,  Miss  Decamp,  and 
Mrs.  Jordan,  exerted  their  talents  to  support  it. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
lost  one  of  its  greatest  props  in  a  particular  walk  of 
the  drama,  in  poor  Baddely.  On  the  evening  before 
his  death,  he  was  taken  ill  as  he  was  dressing  for  the 
character  of  Moses,  in  the  "  School  for  Scandal,'' 
which  part  was  originally  written  for  him.  His 
Canton,  in  the  "  Clandestine  Marriage,"  will  ever 
be  remembered  with  King's  Lord  Ogilby ;  and  in 
**  Jews  and  Frenchmen,"  he  was]very  good.  He  was 
a  worthy  man,  although  he  was  nick-named  *^  Old 
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Vinegar,''  only  from  the  excellent  manner  in  which 
he  acted  a  character  of  that  name  in  O'Keefe's  farce 
of  "  The  Son-in-Law."  In  his  younger  days,  he 
had  been  a  cook,  and  an  excellent  cook,  to  my 
knowledge,  he  was,  and  moreover  extremely  proud 
of  his  skill  in  the  culinary  art.  He  had  been  cook 
to  Foote,  in  whose  service  he  imbibed  a  taste  for  the 
drama.  He  married  a  celebrated  beauty,  Miss 
Snow.  He  told  me  once,  that  when  he  was  acting 
at  the  Haymarket,  of  which  Foote  was  the  pro- 
prietor, they  had  a  quarrel,  and  Baddely  challenged 
him  to  fight  with  swords.  On  receiving  the  chal- 
lenge, Foote  said,  —  "  Hey  !  what !  fight !  —  Oh ! 
the  dog  ! — So  I  have  taken  the  spit  from  my  kitchen 
fire,  and  stuck  it  by  his  side ;  and  now  the  fellow 
wants  to  stick  me  with  it." 

In  his  will,  he  left  a  twelfth-cake  and  wine  for  the 
performers  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  of  which  they 
partake  every  Twelfth-night,  in  the  Green  Room, 
and  drink  to  the  memory  of  the  donor.  He  had  a 
habit  of  smacking  his  lips  always  when  speaking. 
In  allusion  to  this,  Charles  Bannister  said  to  him 
one  day  at  the  School  of  Garrick  (when  boasting  rf 
his  culinary  qualifications),  "My  dear  Baddely, 
every  body  must  know  that  you  have  been  a  cook, 
for  you  always  seem  to  be  tasting  your  words, '^ 

He  bequeathed  his  house  and  premises,  at  Up^r 
MotJsey,  in  Surrey,  to  Mrs.  Baddely :  and  after  hfer 
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death,  these,  and  money  arising  from  an  annuity, 
to  the  Theatrical  Fund  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  . 
the  house,  and  premises  belonging  to  it,  at  Moul- 
sey,  to  be  an  asylum  for  decayed  actors.  The  house 
stands  facing  the  Temple  of  Shakspeare,  on  Mr. 
Garrick'^s  Lawn,  at  Hampton.  The  trustees  of  the 
fund,  however,  thought  proper  to  sell  it ;  and  it  has 
been  purchased  by,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of, 
my  friend,  Mr.  Savory,  of  Bond-street,  at  whose  hos- 
pitable table  I  have  many  times  been  a  welcome 
guest.  In  his  parlour  is  an  excellent  likeness  of 
Baddely,  in  the  character  of  Moses,  in  "The 
School  for  Scandal,''  painted  by  Zoffany  ;  and  on  a 
part  of  the  premises  are  the  boards  of  the  old  Drury 
Lane  stage,  on  which  the  immortal  Garrick  displayed 
his  unrivalled  powers.  It  seems  no  unnatural  coin- 
cidence, that  the  ci-devant  cook's  property  should 
hane  found  a  savoury  purchaser. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  Cobb  produced  his 
opera  of  "  The  Cherokee  ;"  the  music  by  [Storace. 
The  Cherokee  chorus  was  one  of  the  grandest  ever 
composed :  the  effect  was  sublime.  Mrs.  Crouch 
acted  very  finely  in  it.  Tom  Welsh  had  a  part 
which  he  played  very  impressively :  the  scenery  and 
decorations  were  of  the  most  splendid  description.  I 
performed  the  character  of  an  English  officer  in  it ; 
and  had  some  good  situations,  and  good  songs.  That 
deUgfatfiil  warbler,  Mrs.  Bland,  in  the  character  of 
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a  Welsh  peasant,  sang  that  ballad,  afterwacrds  so 
universally  popular,  "  A  little  bird  sang  on  a  spray,'*'* 
with  great  simplicity  and  truth ;  indeed,  what  did 
she  not  sing  well  ?  As  far  as  her  powers  went,  she 
was  perfect  as  an  English  ballad-singer.  I  remember 
dining  one  day  with  those  two  great  musicians,  Haydn 
and  Pleyel,  and  requesting  them  to  go  to  Drury 
Lane,  and  hear  a  female  singer ;  saying,  that  in  my 
opinion  no  real  judge  of  the  art  could  find  a  single 
blemish  in  her  style  or  taste.  They  went  to  hear 
Mrs.  Bland,  and  told  me,  that  my  praise  was  not 
at  all  exaggerated- 

I  have,  at  different  times,  composed  a  number  of 
songs  for  her,  and  may  safely  say,  that  she  never 
introduced  a  grace  unseasonably,  or  one  that  was 
not  full  of  taste  and  meaning. 

Mrs.  Bland,  when  Miss  Romanzini,  first  sang  at 
Hughes''s  Riding  School,  now  the.  Circus,  in  St 
George^s  Fields,  in  the  spring  of  1773 ;  she  then 
travelled  with  Breslau  ;  and  made  her  first  appear- 
ance at  Drury  Lane,  the  24th  of  October,  1786,  in 
"  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion.""  Her  sensible  manner 
of  singing  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  which  Mozart 
once  told  me  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  the  Second, 
relative  to  himself: — His  Majesty,  speaking  of  a 
piece  of  music  of  Mozart's,  said  to  him, — "  Mozart, 
I  like  your  music  very  much,  but  there  are  too  many 
laotes  in  Madame  Lange's  song."     "  Sire,"  replied 
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the  composer,  **  there  are  just  as  many  notes  in  it 
as  there  ought  to  be.''' 

I  feel  much  pleasure  in  recording  here  an  anec- 
dote, which  must  prove  highly  gratifying  to  a  young 
lady,  now  engaged  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  as  well 
as  to  her  friends.  When  Miss  Wilson  appeared  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  in  "  Artaxerxes,"  Mr.  EUiston 
wished  ine  to  hear  her,  and  give  him  my  opinion  of 
her.  I  was,  at  the  time,  too  ill  with  the  gout,  to 
be  able  to  attend  the  theatre.  My  old  and  valued 
friend,  Madame  Mara,  was  then  in  London.  I 
wrote  to  her  to  call  upon  me,  and  requested  her  to 
go  and  hear  Miss  Wilson,  to  give  me  her  true  and 
candid  opinion  of  her  abilities,  as  I  could  not  go 
myself;  and  after  the  performance,  to  return  to  me, 
and  make  her  report ;  which  she  did,  and  a  favour- 
able one  it  was. — "  But,^  said  she,  "  I  was  at  Drury 
Lafie,  a  few  nights  since,  to  see  the  pantomime ; 
there  was  a  little  girl,  who  sang  a  ballad, — *  Up, 
Jack,  and  the  day  is  your  own ;'  that  girl,  depend 
upon  what  I  tell  you,  has  one  of  the  finest  voices  I 
ever  heard ;  and  could  I  be  induced  to  take  a  pupil, 
to  bring  forward  on  the  stage,  that  girl  should  be  the 
person  of  my  choice.''  The  young  lady  is  Miss 
Povey ;  and  proud  may  she  be  of  having  been  so 
mentioned  by  such  a  person  as  Madame  Mara. 

Yet,  with  all  her  great  skill  and  knowledge  of 
the  world,  Madame  Mara  was  induced,  by  the 

VOL.  II.  £ 
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advice  of  some  of  her  mistaken  friends,  to  give  a 
public  concert  at  the  King'^s  Theatre,  in  her  seventy- 
second  yeai',  when,  in  the  course  of  nature^  her 
powers  had  failed  her.  It  was  truly  grievous  to  see 
such  transcendent  talents  as  she  once  possessed,  so 
sunk — so  fallen.  I  used  every  effort  in  my  power 
to  prevent  her  committing  herself,  but  in  vain. 
Among  other  arguments  to  draw  her  from  her  pur- 
pose, I  told  her  what  happened  to  Mombelli,  one  of 
the  first  tenors  of  his  day,  who  lost  all  his  well-earned 
reputation  and  fame,  by  rashly  performing  the  part 
of  a  lover,  at  the  Pergola  theatre,  at  Florence,  in 
his  seventieth  year,  having  totally  lost  his  voice.  On 
the  stage  he  was  hissed ;  and  the  following  lines, 
lampooning  his  attempt,  were  chalked  on  his  house- 
door,  as  well  as  upon  the  walls  of  the  city : — 

"Airetddisettanta, 
Non  si  AM  A,  ne  si  canta." 

i.  e. 

With  the  great  age  of  seventy, 
Singing  and  loving  don't  agree. 

Would  she  had  taken  the  sage  counsel  of  the 
Spanish  poet,  Balthazar  Garcia, — "  Learn  to  retire 
from  public  situations  with  dignity.^ — She  was  an 
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excellent,  kind-hearted  woman ;  but,  in  this  instance, 
certainly  not  well  advised. 

On  the  24th  was  produced,  at  Drury,  Cumber- 
land's play  of  "  The  Wheel  of  Fortune.''  About 
three  weeks  previous  to  the  bringing  out  of  this 
play,  I  went  into  the  prompter's  room,  and  found 
Kemble,  who  was  going  to  dine  with  me,  sealing  up 
a  parcel.  He  said,  "  My  dear  Mic,  wait  a  moment 
until  I  send  off  this  to  Cumberland;  it  is  a  comedy 
of  his,  which  I  write  to  tell  him  is  accepted ;  and, 
if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  there  is.  a  character  in 
it  that  will  do  something  for  me;  at  least  I  feel 
that  I  can  do  something  with  it  Mind,  you  and 
Nancy  (meaning  Mrs.  Crouch)  must  promise  to  see 
me  act  it  the  first  night."  We  accordingly  did,  and 
were  delighted ;  and,  ever  after,  considered  Keipble, 
Penruddock;  and  Penruddock,  Kemble:  indeed, 
the  whole  play  was  finely  acted. — Miss  Farren's 
Emily,  Mrs.  Powell's  Woodville,  King's  {Governor 
Tempest,  R.  Palmer's  Sir  David  Daw,  Palmer  and 
Charles  Kemble,  and,  though  last  not  least,  Suett's 
Lawyer  Weazle,  were  all  excellent. 

I  remember  well,  after  poor  Suett's  death, 
Kemble,  in  lamenting  the  event,  saying  to  me, — 
"  My  dear  Mic,  Penruddock  has  lost  a  powerful 
ally  in  Suett ;  Sir,  I  have  acted  the  part  with  many 
Weazles,  and  good  ones  too,  but  none  of  them  could 
work  up  my  passions  to  the  pitch  Suett  did;  he 
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had  a  comical  impertinent  way  of  thrusting  his  head 
into  my  face,  which  called  forth  all  my  irritable 
sensatinos  ;  the  eflPect  upon  me  was  irresistible/'* 

About  the  middle  of  May,  an  opera  was  acted 
at  Drury  Lane,  in  which  I  had  to  perform  an  Irish 
character.  My  friend  Johnstone  took  great  pains 
to  instruct  me  in  the  brogue,  but  I  did  not  feel 
quite  up  to  the  mark ;  and,  after  all,  it  seems  my 
vernacular  phraseology  was  not  the  most  perfect ; 
for,  when  the  opera  was  over,  Sheridan  came  into 
the  green-room,  and  said, — "  Bravo  !  Kelly ;  very 
well,  indeed ;  upon  my  honour,  I  never  before 
heard  you  speak  such  good  English  in  all  ray  life."" 
This  sarcastic  compliment  produced  much  laughter 
from  the  performers  who  heard  him*. 

This  season  Miss  Mellon  made  her  first  appear, 
ance.  Mr.  Sheridan  had  seen  her  the  previous  sea- 
son at  Stafford,  where  she  was  acting ;     she  was 

*  A  similar  criticism  was  made  by  the  elder  Colman,  when 
he  went  to  Ireland,  chiefly  to  see  the  actors  of  the  Dublin  thea- 
tre. Among  other  plays,  he  saw  there  his  own  comedy  of  "  The 
Jealous  Wife."  On  being  questioned,  by  a  friend,  how  he  was 
pleased  with  the  acting  of  it,  he  replied, — "  Faith^  I  did  not 
well  understand  what  they  were  saying  -,  for  every  man  and  wo. 
man  in  the  play  spoke  with  the  roost  determined  brogue,  except 
the  gentleman  that  acted  Captain  O'Cutter  (the  only  Irish  cha- 
racter in  the  piece)  for  he  spoke  the  most  pure  and  perfect 
English,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  performance,  without  a 
vestige  of  the  brogue.'' 
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much  patronised  at  that  place  by  the  leading  fami- 
lies, particularly  by  Mr.  Horton,  an  intimate  elec- 
tioneering friend  of  Mr.  Sheridan'^s.  She  was 
engaged  at  Drury  Lane,  and  proved  herself  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  our  dramatic  corps.  She 
was  a  handsome  girl,  and  much  esteemed ;  and  in 
gratitude,  I  feel  called  upon  to  say,  that,  both  as 
Miss  Mellon  and  Mrs.  Coutts,  I  have  received  from 
her  the  most  marked  and  friendly  attentions ;  and 
am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power,  thus  pubUcly, 
to  express  my  acknowledgments. 

The  same  season,  the  votaries  of  true  comic  hu- 
mour sustained  an  irreparable  loss  in  the  demise  of 
poor  Parsons ;  his  health  had  been  rapidly  declining, 
but  not  his  inimitable  comic  powers.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  nineteenth  of  January,  he  played  Sir 
Fretful  Plagiary,  and  died  on  the  third  of  February. 
The  following  epitaph  was  written  on  him  by  Mr. 
Dibdin,  Sen. 

"  Here  Parsons  lies ; — oft,  on  Life's  busy  stage, 
With  Nature,  reader, you  have  seen  him  vie; 
He  friendship  knew — knew  science — knew  the  age ; — 
Kespected  knew  to  live— lamented,  die  !*' 

At  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  March  12,  1796,  was 
the  first  representation  of  the  "  Iron  Chest,^  written 
by  my  friend  George  Colman.  The  music,  com- 
posed by  Storace,  was,  I  believe,  the  cause  of  his 
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premature  and  lamented  death.     On  the  first   re- 
hearsal, although  labouring  under  a  severe  attack  of 
gout  and  fever,  after  having  been  confined  to  his 
bed  for  many  days,  he  insisted  upon  being  wrapped 
up  in  blankets,  and  carried  in  a  sedan-chair  to  the 
cold  stage  of  the  playhouse.     The  entreaties  and 
prayers  of  his  family  were  of  no  avail, — go  he  would ; 
he  went,  and  remained  there  to   the  end  of  the 
rehearsal.     The  agony  I  suffered,  during  the  time, 
is  beyond  my  power  of  description.     He  went  home 
to  his  bed,  wlience  he  never  rose  again.     The  last 
twelve  bars  of  music  he  ever  wrote,  were  the  subject 
of  the  song  (and  a  beautiful  subject  it  is),  **  When 
the  robber  his  victim   had  noted;*"  which  I  sang 
in  the  character  of  Captain  Armstrong.    I  called 
upon  him  the  night  of  the  day  in  which  he  had 
been  at  the  rehearsal ;  he  sent  for  me  to  hivs  bed- 
side, and  pressing  my  hand,  said, — "  My  dear  Mic, 
I  have  tried  to  finish  your  song,  but  find  myself 
unable  to  accomplish  it;    I  must  be  ill,  indeed, 
when  I  can't  write  for  you,  who  have  given  so  much 
energy  to  my  compositions.     I  leave  you  the  subject 
of  your  song,  and  beg  you  will  finish  it  yourself; 
no  one  can  do  it  better ;  and  my  last  request  is,  that 
you  will  let  no  one  else  meddle  with  it."*'     Saying 
these  words,  he  turned  on  his  side,  and  fell  into  a 
slumber ;  and  never,  never  did  I  see  him  more ! 
His  memory  will  for  ever  live  in  the  hearts  of  all 
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who  have  heard  his  compositions ;  for  the  drafts  of 
true  genius,  though  they  may  not  be  honoured  so 
soon  as  they  come  due,  are  sure  to  be  paid  with 
compound  interest  in  the  end :  this  is  an  old 
maxim,  and,  I  hope,  a  true  one.  He  died  March 
the  16th,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age.  It  is 
a  singular  coincidence,  that  three  such  great  musical 
geniuses  as  Purcell,  Mozart,  and  Storace,  were 
nearly  of  the  same  age  when  fate  ordained  them  to 
their  early- graves. 

On  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  wa^  first  per- 
formed, the  opera  of  "  Mahmoud,'^  written  by 
Prince  Hoare ;  the  music  chiefly  by  Storace.  Pre- 
vious to  the  opera,  the  following  lines  were  written, 
at  the  short  notice  of  a  few  hours  only,  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  piece ;  who,  from  his  earliest  days,  was 
the  bos  Dm  friend  of  the  gifted  composer,  both  in 
Italy  and  in  England. 


<( 


When  vain  is  every  anxious  hope  to  save, 

And  genius  sinks  to  an  untimely  grave ! 

The  wakenM  feelings  of  a  generous  mind, 

A  momentary  void  consent  to  find. 

How  difficult,  alas !  the  task  we  try, 

The  blank  with  equal  value  to  supply. 

To-night  we  mourn  a  loved  composer  lost; 

By  all  lamented,  but  by  us  the  most. 

Deprived,  alas  !  of  thatinspiriug^beam, 

That  touc!i*d  the  tuneful  lyre  with  fleeting  gleam  ; 

Yet  what  remains,  and  lolig,  we  trust,  shall  live, 

We  'dimj  with  anxious  industry,  to  give. 
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Imperfect,  if  you  view  th'  intended  plan, 
Accept  it  as  we  give, — *tis  all  we  can. 
Faults  will,  no  doubt,  too  evidently  glare, 
And  baply  teach  you  our  regrets  to  share. 
But  shall  we  humbly  for  compassion  sue, 
And  lift  our  handH,  for  pity,  up  to  you  ? 
No  !    Shall  the  gen'rous  Briton,  taught  to  bless 
His  deadliest  foe,  when  prostrate  in  distress, 
Await  our  voice,  his  pitying  ear  to  call. 
When  native  genius,  native  virtues  fall  ? 
Oh  !  be  it  still  the  honest  Briton's  boast. 
To  shield  the  flow'rets  of  his  native  coast ; 
Unprompted,  to  protect  their  op'ning  bloom. 
And  Z4alous  guard  them,  scattered  o'er  the  tomb. 


TKe  whole  of  the  profits  arising  from  the  opera 
were  generously  given,  by  the  author,  to  Storace's 
widow  and  orphan. 

All  the  performers  took  the  greatest  pains  to  do 
justice  to  the  posthumous  work  of  the  composer. 
Kemble's  acting,  as  the  hero  of  the  piece,  was  a  mas- 
terly performance.  The  opera  had  a  run  of  many 
nights,  and  was  much  applauded ;  it  had  the  power- 
ful support  of  Mr.  Braham,  who  made  his  first 
appearance  in  it  at  Drury  Lane,  and  sang  a  hunting 
cavatina,  in  a  masterly  style ;  as  well  as  a  beautiful 
ballad, — "  From  shades  of  night  !^'  with  great  truth 
of  expression,  and  lovely  simplicity.  Mr.  Braham 
was  received  with  the  greatest  applause,  and  de- 
servedly so,  for  there  is  no  such  singer,  when  he 
l^leases ;  he  is,  decidedly,  the  greatest  vocalist  of  his 
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day ;  and  from  a  long  professional  intercourse,  with 
him,  I  ever  found  him  replete  with  liberality  and 
kindness,  and  ever  ready  to  give  his  meed  of  ap- 
plause to  real  merit. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  Madame  Banti  took  for  her 
benefit,  at  the  Opera,  Gluck's  grand  serious  opera  of 
Alceste.  Mr;  Taylor,  the  then  proprietor  of  the 
Opera  House,  and  Madame  Banti,  made  a  request 
to  Mr.  Sheridan,  to  give  me  permission  to  act  the 
principal  part  in  the  opera,  which  I  had  so  often 
performed  at  Vienna,  under  the  tuition  of  the  great 
composer.  The  knowledge  of  my  having  success- 
fully performed  it  at  that  theatre,  induced  Madame 
Banti  to  ask  me  to  act  it  at  the  Haymarket.  I  got 
permission,  and  the  opera  made  so  great  a  hit,  that 
Mr.  Taylor,  with  the  consent  of  Mr.  Sheridan, 
engaged  me  for  twenty  nights.  Madame  Banti\s 
performance  of  Alceste  was  a  chef-d'oeuvre ;  her 
acting  sublime,  her  singing  charming ;  for  twenty 
nights  the  opera  drew  crowded  houses.  Banti  pos- 
sessed  all  the  power  of  voice  which  she  had  when  I 
heard  her  first  at  Venice — ^her  figure  was  much  im- 
proved.; and,  as  a  serious  actress,  she  was  unri- 
valled. She  had  wonderful  natural  powers,  but,  as 
I  have  already  said,  no  great  knowledge  of  music. 

It  was  the  fashion  of  the  day  for  the  subscribers 
to  the  Opera  to  attend  the  rehearsals;  amongst 
others,  the  late  Duke  of  Queensberry  was  a  constant 

£  5 
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attendant;  no  weather  kept  him  away — ^there  he 
was,  on  the  stage,  muff  and  all.  I  had  the  pleasure, 
for  many  years,  to  be  honoured  with  his  peculiar 
notice ;  and  have  been  frequently  invited  to  his  hos- 
pitable table,  both  in  Piccadilly,  and  at  Richmond. 
In  my  intercourse  with  mankind,  I  never  met  his 
superior  for  worldly  knowledge  and  acuteness ;  he 
was  a  nobleman  of  polished  manners,  of  the  vieiUe 
cour  ;  he  had  his  foibles,  it  is  true ;  but  then,  who 
has  not  ?  On  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays,  he  had 
generally  a  large  dinner  party  of  the  French  nobi- 
lity, who  were  obliged  to  seek  shelter  in  this  coun- 
try, from  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution ;  he  was  well 
aware  that  a  French  lady  or  gentleman  is  ati  deses^ 
poir^  unless  they  can  go  to  some  spectacle ;  and  he 
used  the  following  delicate  mode  of  indulging  them 
in  their  favourite  amusement,  knowing  that  they 
were  too  poor  to  indulge  themselves,  and  too  proud 
to  accept  of  pecuniary  assistance. 

After  coffee  had  been  handed  round,  he  used  to 
ask,  "  who  is  going  to  the  Italian  Opera  to-night  ? 
I  long  to  use  my  family  privilege.'*''  I  was  present 
one  evening,  when  the  Duchess  de  Pienne  asked  him 
what  this  privilege  meant  ?  He  said,  it  was  that  of 
writing  admissions  for  the  theatres  to  any  amount  he 
pleased,  without  entailing  any  expense.  This  w^as 
apparently  a  joyful  hearing  to  the  theatrical  ama- 
teurS)  and  nine  of  the  party  went  that  evening  to  the 
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Opera  with  his  written  admis^ons.  He  had  pre- 
viously made  an  arrangement  with  my  worthy 
friend,  Mr.  Jewell,  the  Opera  House  treasurer,  and 
also,  as  I  understood,  with  other  theatres,  that  his 
orders  were  always  to  be  admitted,  and  the  next 
morning  sent  to  his  steward,  who  had  directions  to 
pay  the  amount  of  the  admissions  which  his  Grace 
had  sent  in.  This  delicate  manner  of  conferring  a 
favour  needs  no  comment. 

I  never  saw  in  any  country  such  comfortable 
dinners  as  those  of  his  Grace;  at  his  sideboard 
there  was  a  person  to  carve  every  joint,  and  he 
never  had  more  than  three  dishes  at  a  time  on  his 
table ;  but  all  were  hot  and  cibmfortable,  and  the 
viands  the  most  recherche.  His  chief  French  cook, 
whom  he  denominated  his  officier  de  bduche^  was  a 
great  artist,  a  real  cordon  bleu^  who  ought  to  hav^ 
had,  like  Cardinal  Wolsey''s  master-cook,  a  crimson 
velvet  dress,  with  a  collar  and  a  gold  chain.  His 
wines  too  were  of  the  most  exquisite  kind,  for  his 
Grace  was  a  votary  of  Bacchus  as  well  as  Venus. 

He  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  an  ex- 
cellent judge  of  the  art ;  but  his  being  very  blind, 
and  very  deaf,  were  certainly  somewhat  against  him. 
A  favourite  propensity  of  his,  was,  that  of  giving 
instructions  in  singing :  he  was  kind  enough  to  offer 
Mrs.  Billington  and  myself,  to  teach  us  the  songs  of 
Polly  and  Macheath,  in  the  Beggar's  Opera ;  *ndj 
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to  humour  him,  we  have  often  let  him  sing  to  us. 
It  was  extremely  amusing  to  all  parties,  one  person 
excepted,  who  always  accompanied  him  on  the 
piano-forte,  and  who  lived  in  the  house  with  him — 
his  name  was  Ireland ;  but  I  always  called  him 
Job. 

His  Grace  asked  me  one  day  to  dine  with  him, 
iete-a-tete ;  after  dinner,  he  told  me,  he  had  formed 
a  resolution  never  to  have  more  than  one  guest  at  a 
time ;  the  reason  he  gave  was,  that  he  had  grown 
so  deaf,  that  he  could  scarcely  hear.  "  Had  I,"*** 
said  he,  '^  at  table  more  than  one  person  now,  they 
would  be  talking  one  to  the  other,  and  I  sitting  by, 
not  able  to  hear  what  they  were  talking  about, 
which  would  be  extremely  provoking;  now,  if  I 
have  but  one  to  dine  with  me,  that  one  must  either 
talk  to  me^  or  hold  his  tongue." 

This  season  the  Opera  House  was  very  attractive. 
I  was  stage  manager ;  Viotti,  the  celebrated  violin 
player,  was  leader  of  the  orchestra,  and  a  masterly 
leader  he  was.  He  asked  me  one  day  to  dine  with 
him  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  in  the  Strand,  to 
meet  three  friends  of  his,  who  formed  an  economical 
little  dinner-club,  which  they  held  there  once  a 
month.  I  went,  and  found  his  friends  three  of  the 
greatest  revolutionists  : — Charles  Lameth,  who  had 
been  President  of  the  National  Assembly ;  Dupont, 
the  popular  orator  of  that  time^  also  a  Member  of 
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the  National  Assembly,  and  who  was  the  very 
person  whom  I  had  seen  offer  to  hand  the  poor 
(^ueen  of  France  out  of  her  carriage,  when  brought 
prisoner  back  from  Varennes,  which  she  indignantly 
refused;  and  the  Duke  D'Aiguillon,  one  of  the 
twelve  Peers  of  France,  who,  in  former  days,  had 
an  immense  fortune,  was  a  great  patron  of  the  arts, 
and  so  theatrical,  that  he  had  a  box  in  every  theatre 
in  Paris.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  music,  and 
had  been  a  scholar  of  Viotti.  I  passed  a  pleasant 
day  with  these  emigres,  who  were  all  men  of  high 
endowments,  and  truly  polished  manners ;  nor  did 
they  seem  at  all  depressed  by  change  of  circum- 
stances,— all  was  vivacity  and  good  humour. 

The  Duke  sat  next  to  me  at  dinner.  I  asked 
him  if  he  liad  seen  Drury  Lane  Theatre  ;  his  reply 
was,  I  have  seen  the  outside  of  it,  but  I  am  now 
too  poor  to  go  to  theatres ;  for  did  I  indulge  in  my 
favourite  amusement,  I  should  not  be  enabled  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  and  my  worthy 
friends  at  dinner  to-day — I  cannot  afford  both. 

I  told  him,  that  as  manager  of  the  Opera  House, 
and  musical  director  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  I 
should  have  great  pleasure  in  giving  him  and  his 
friends  admissions  nightly,  for  either  of  those  thea- 
tres ;  and  that  my  box  at  the  Opera  House  was  at 
their  service  on  the  following  Saturday,  and  I  re- 
quested they  would  do  me  the  honour  to  dine  with 
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me  on  that  day,  and  afterwards  visit  it.  They 
favoured  me  with  their  company,  and  much  de- 
lighted they  were :  often  and  often  afterwards  did 
they  dine  and  sup  with  me.  I  introduced  them  to 
Mr.  Sheridan,  and  many  of  my  friends.  It  was 
certainly,  I  thought,  to  be  lamented,  that  men  poi^ 
sessing  such  amiable  manners,  should,  from  strong 
republican  principles,  bring  themselves  into  mis- 
fortune ;  but  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  politics: 
I  only  saw  the  bright  side  of  their  characters,  and 
felt  a  sincere  pleasure,  as  far  as  lay  in  my  power,  in 
administering,  in  my  little  way,  comfort  to  those 
who  were  labouring  under  so  sad  a  reverse  of 
fortune ;  for,  in  this  country,  the  French  noblesse 
would  not  associate  with  them.  Even  the  Duke 
D'Aiguillon,  though  one  of  the  highest  noblemen  of 
France,  was  never  received  by  the  Duke  of  Queens- 
berry,  nor  did  he  visit  any  where. 

One  morning  he  called  on  me,  and  said  he  had  a 
favour  to  beg  of  me.  I  requested  him  to  command 
my  services :  he  said,  "  My  dear  Kelly,  I  am  under 
many  obligations  for  your  repeated  acts  of  kindness 
and  hospitality  to  me  and  my  friends ;  but  still, 
though  under  a  cloud,  and  labouring  under  mis^ 
fortunes,  I  cannot  forget  that  I  am  the  Duke 
D'Aiguillon,  and  cannot  stoop  to  borrow  or  beg 
Jrom  mortal;  but  I  confess  I  am  nearly  reduced 
to  my  last  shilling,  yet  still  I  retain  my  health  and 
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spirits ;  formerly,  when  I  was  a  great  amateur,  I 
was  particularly  partial  to  copying  music, — it  was 
then  a  source  of  amusement  to  me.  Now,  my  good 
friend,  the  favour  I  am  about  to  ask,  is,  that,  sub 
rosdy  you  will  get  me  music  to  copy  for  your  thea- 
tres, upon  the  same  terms  as  you  would  give  to  any 
common  copyist,  who  was  a  stranger  to  you.  I  am 
now  used  to  privations,  my  wants  are  few ;  though 
accustomed  to  palaces,  I  ca  content  myself  with  a 
single  bed-room  up  two  pair  of  stairs ;  and  if  you 
will  grant  oiy  request,  you  will  enable  me  to  possess 
the  high  gratification  of  earning  my  morsel  by  the 
work  of  my  hands." 

I  was  moved  almost  to  tears,  by  the  application, 
and  was  at  a  loss  what  to  answer,  but  thought  of 
what  Lear  says, 

**  Take  physic,  pomp !" 

and  "  to  what  man  may  be  reduced."*'  I  told  him 
I  thought  I  could  procure  him  as  much  copying  as 
he  could  do,  and  he  appeared  quite  delighted  ;  and 
the  next  day  I  procured  plenty,  for  him.  He  rose 
by  day-light  to  accomplish  his  task — was  at  work 
all  day — and  at  night,  full  dressed,  in  the  Opera 
House  in  the  pit.  While  there,  he  felt  himself 
Duke  D'Aiguillon ;  and  no  one  ever  suspected  him 
to  be  a  drudge  in  the  morning,  copying  music  for  a 
shilling  per  sheet ;  and  strange  to  say,  that  his 
spirits  never  drooped  :  nine  Englishmen  out  of  ten. 
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under  such  circumstances,  would  have  destroyed 
themselves:  but  the  transitory  peace  of  mind  he 
enjoyed  was  not  of  long  duration ;  an  order  came 
from  the  Alien  Office  for  him  and  his  friends  to 
leave  England  in  two  days;  they  took  an  aflFec- 
tionate  leave  of  me  :  the  Duke  went  to  Hamburgh, 
and  there  was  condemned  to  be  shot.  They  told 
me  that  he  died  like  a  hero. 

He  had  a  favourite  Danish  dog,  a  beautiful 
animal,  which  he  consigned  to  my  protection,  until, 
as  he  told  me,  he  had  an  opportunity  to  send  for 
him  with  safety.  I  pledged  myself  to  take  every 
care  of  him,  and  never  shall  I  forget  his  parting 
with  this  faithful  animal ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  last 
link  which  held  him  to  society  was  breaking ;  the 
dog  had  been  the  faithful  companion  of  his  pros- 
perity— his  adversity ; — he  caressed,  and  shed  a  flood 
of  tears  on  quitting  it — the  scene  was  grievous ;  but 
I  did  not  then  think  that  I  should  never  see  the 
Duke  more.  I  took  every  care  of  his  poor  dog — 
who,  missing  his  kind  master,  after  a  little,  refused 
all  nourishment^  and  actually  pined^  and  died. 
Yet  he  survived  the  beino:  who  had  fed  and  che- 
rished  him. 

On  May  6th,  1796,  Mr.  Bensley,  whom  I  am 
proud  to  have  called  my  friend,  took  leave  of  the 
stage  on  his  own  benefit  night,  in  the  character  of 
Evahder,  in  the  "  Grecian  Daughter:"' — he  was  a 
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*good  actor,  and  a  perfect  gentleman.  In  his 
younger  days,  he  had  been  in  the  army,  and  I  was 
told  had  been  at  the  Havannah.  I  have  seen  him 
often,  with  great  pleasure,  act  Prospero  in  the 
Tempest,  and  lago  and  Pierre:  his  Malvolio,  in 
Twelfth  Night,  was  considered  a  fine  performance. 
He  had  a  manner  of  rolling  his  eyes  when  speaking; 
and  a  habit,  whenever  he  entered  the  green-room, 
of  stirring  the  fire  with  great  ceremony,  secundum 
artem,  in  which  habit,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  imi- 
tating him  ;  he  caught  me  once  in  the  very  fact,  and 
joined  heartily  in  the  laugh  against  himself. 

I  remember  there  was  a  tragedy  brought  out 
at  Drury  Lane,  written  by  a  hatter,  which  was 
completely  condemned:  towards  the  end  of  the 
play.  Palmer  and  Bensley  had  in  their  characters 
to  die  upon  the  stage ;  a  torrent  of  hisses  accom- 
panied their  latter  moments,  and  the  curtain  fell  in 
the  midst  of  the  tumult.  When  the  play  was  over. 
Palmer  and  Bensley  came  into  the  green-room  ; 
and  Palmer  said  to  Bensley,  "  You  see,  Bensley, 
the  audience  have  settled  ^  The  Hatters.' "' — ''  So  I 
perceive,*"  answered  Bensley ;  "  and  they  did  not 
spare  the  dyers,'''' 

On  Mr.  Bensley's  quitting  the  stage,  he  was  ap- 
pointed barrack-master;  and  subsequently,  a  near 
relation  of  his.  Sir  William  Bensley,  Bart,  died, 
and  left  him  a  very  large  fortune ;  he  then  retired 
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to  Stanmore,  where  he  died,  regretted  and  respected 
by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him. 

My  friend  Elliston,  (of  whom  Mrs.  Crouch,  it 
will  be  remembered,  prognosticated  at  York,  that  he 
would  one  day  become  a  distinguished  actor,)  mad<B 
his  debut  at  the  Haymarket,  on  the  25th  June, 
1796,  in  Octavian,  in  **  The  Mountaineers,^  and 
Vapour,  in  "  My  Grandmother/''  His  admirable 
voice  and  excellent  acting  in  both  characters,  stamped 
him,  at  once,  a  favourite,  which  he  continues  to  this 
day ;  I  need  hardly  say,  how  very  deservedly  so. 

The  same  season,  Thalia  lost  one  of  her  most 
powerful  supporters,  by  the  demise  of  Mr.  Dodd. 
He  was  an  actor  of  the  good  old  school.  On  my 
first  appearance  atDrury  Lane,  he  performed  the  part 
of  Jessamy,  in  "  Lionel  and  Clarissa;'''  and  although 
then  bordering  on  his  sixtieth  year,  I  never  saw  it  so 
admirably  represented ;  indeed,  all  his  fops  were  ex- 
cellent, particularly  Lord  Foppington,  and  Sparkish, 
%in  the  *^  Country  Girl.*"  I  have  often  seen  him, 
with  infinite  pleasure,  in  Sir  Andrew  Ague  Cheek, 
Abel  Drugger,  and  Old  Kecksey,  in  the  "  Irish 
Widow."  He  was  an  entertaining  companion,  very 
fond  of  convivial  meetings ;  he  knew  a  vast  number 
of  comic  songs,  and  was  renommi  for  recounting 
good  stories,  although  it  must  be  confessed  they 
were  somewhat  of  the  longest.  He  was  a  constant 
attendant  of  the  Anacreontic  Society,  held  at  the 
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Crown  and  Anchor,  in  the  Strand,  which  was 
admirably  conducted  by  a  set  of  bankers  and 
merchants.  They  had  a  good  concert  in  the  early 
part  of  the  evening,  by  a  most  excellent  band,  led 
by  Cramer;  after  which,  the  company  retired  to 
the  large  room,  where  supper  was  provided.  The 
principal  vocal  performers  of  the  day  were  to  be 
found  there.  Old  Charles  Bannister,  after  supper, 
uniformly  sang,  with  powerful  effect,  "  Anacreon 
in  Heaven,''  which  was  there  originally  sung  by 
Webster.  There  were  the  best  catches  and  glees, 
sung  by  Webbe,  Danby,  Dignum,  Hobbs,  Sedgwick, 
Suett,  &c.  relieved  by  some  famous  songs  of  Dodd's. 
I  passed  many  delightful  evenings  in  this  society, 
and  was  extremely  sorry  when  it  was  discontinued. 
I  deeply  regretted  the  death  of  my  poor  friend 
Dodd,  and  with  true  sorrow  followed  his  remains  to 
the  grave.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  School  of  Garrick,  and  always  spoke  of  his 
great  master  with  the  highest  veneration  and  respect. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  summer,  I  went  to 
Dover  Castle,  on  a  visit  to  my  worthy  and  esteemed 
friend,  the  Honourable  Colonel  North,  who  was 
then  Deputy  Governor.  I  passed  three  days  de- 
lightfully in  his  endearing  society.  The  coast  of 
France  is  very  distinctly  seen  from  the  windows  in 
clear  weather. 

One  very  fine  morning,  I  was  seated  at  a  little 
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distance  from  the  Castle,  looking  at  the  opposite 
shore,  and  took  my  pencil  and  a  little  music  book 
(which  I  always  carried  about  me,  to  put  down 
any  musical  idea  that  might  strike  me,)  from  my 
pocket :  a  subject  I  thought  pretty  came  across  me, 
and  I  was  writing  it  in  the  book,  when  one  of  the 
soldiers  belonging  to  the  Castle  came  behind  me, 
and  without  the  smallest  ceremony,  laid  hold  of  me, 
saying,  in  a  tremendous  Tipperary  brogue,  "  Ah, 
my  tight  fellow,  have  I  caught  you  in  the  fact  ? 
•— Och,  Mr.  Mounsieur,  how  got  you  here,  Sir  ?'' 

I  began  to  laugh,  but  the  Tipperary  man  of  war 
said,  "  By  the  powers  !  Til  teach  you  to  laugh  out 
of  t'other  side  of  your  mouth,  my  fine  fellow,  in  a 
minutie  or  two.*" 

I  asked  what  my  offence  was  ? 

"  What,"  said  he,  "  have  I  not  caught  you 
taking  views  of  the  fortifications  ?  you  seem  mighty 
fond  of  looking  at  it,  but,  please  the  pigs,  you  don''t 
get  out  of  the  black  hole  in  it,  in  a  little  time  ;'*''  and, 
with  all  his  might,  he  proceeded  to  surround  me, 
and  drag  me  to  the  donjon  keep,  accompanying 
each  lusty  pull  with  a  volley  of  abuse. 

Luckily  for  me,  before  we  got  a  great  way  on  the 
road  to  durance  vile,  we  met  Colonel  North,  who, 
much  to  my  delight,  released  me  from  the  gripe  of 
Old  Tipperary,  and  his  military  ardour.  He 
laughed  heartily  at  my  adventure ;  but  told  me  that 
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the  soldier  had  done  no  more  than  his  duty. — "  And 
you  ought  to  have  known  that^  Kelly,"  said  the 
Colonel. — "  Making  notes  \^  a  sure  way  of  getting 
into  a  scrape ;  and  you  should  have  bargained  for 
the  bars  before  you  began/' 

The  next  day,  we  went  to  his  brother**s,  the  Earl  of 
Guilford'^s  seat,  at  Waldershare,  where  we  remained 
two  days,  and  then  returned  to  London.  I  then 
accompanied  Mrs.  Crouch  to  Cheltenham,  where 
she  had  been  ordered  to  drink  the  waters.  Our 
excellent  friend,  the  Colonel,  promised  to  meet  us 
there ;  and,  punctual  to  his  word,  was  there  before 
us.  We  agreed,  during  our  stay  at  this  delightful 
place,  to  take  a  house  together,  and  we  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  get  a  beautiful  cottage,  in  the 
midst  of  corn-fields,  then  called  Wyatfs  Cottage ; 
there,  indeed,  I  enjoyed  his  delightful  society ;  for 
in  repartee  and  ready  wit,  who  was  his  equal  ? 

The  Colonel  was  stinted  by  his  medical  adviserj 
while  drinking  the  Cheltenham  waters,  not  to 
exceed  one  pint  of  wine  a  day  ;  he  promised  not  to 
exceed  his  pint,  nor  did  he;  but  it  was  a  Scotch 
pint;  six  of  claret  or  port,  which  was  his  daily 
portion;  white  wine,  at  dinner,  he  said,  went  for 
nothing,  though  he  flirted  with  the  best  part  of  a 
bottle  of  old  Madeira  every  day. 

Here  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  an  old  friend 
of  my  father's,  my  eccentric  countryman,  the  Earl 
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of  Howth,  whose  skill  jn  coachmanship  was  so  cele- 
brated. The  very  apex  of  his  ambition — the  pride 
of  his  heart — was,  not  o/ily  to  be  thought  a  coach- 
manlike Lord,  but  actually  a  coachman  ; — ^his  wig — 
his  coat — every  part  of  his  dress — was  a  coachman'*s  ; 
and  in  his  conversation,  he  imitated  the  slang  of  the 
fraternity  :  but  his  actions,  and  manner  of  thinking, 
were  those  of  a  perfect  gentleman ;  he  was  upright, 
good-natured,  and  honourable.  He  rarely  visited 
his  beautiful  place,  near  Dublin.  He  resided,  in 
the  winter,  chiefly  at  Bath ;  and,  in  the  summer, 
at  Cheltenham,  with  his  daughters,  the  Ladies  St. 
Lawrence,  and  a  particular  friend  of  theirs,  a  Miss 
Georges,  a  lady  of  polished  manners  and  education, 
respected  by  all  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
acquainted  with  her. 

The  theatre  at  Cheltenham  was,  at  that  time, 
under  the  management  of  its  proprietor,  the  eccen- 
tric Watson,  who  was  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest  and 
humour  ;  full  of  Thespian  anecdotes,  and  perfectly 
master  of  the  art  of  driving  away  loathed  melancholy. 

Many  a  hearty  laugh  have  I  had  with  him : 
he  was  an  Irishman,  and  had,  although  I  say  it 
who  should  not  say  it,  all  the  natural  wit  of 
his  country  about  him.  He  was  of  a  very  respec- 
table family  (Quakers)  in  Clonmell.  In  John 
Kemble'^s  younger  days,  he  was  a  near  ally  of  his, 
and  both  belonged  to  a  strolling  company.     They 
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livedo  or  rather,  by  Watson's  account,  starved 
together.  At  one  time,  in  Gloucestershire,  they 
were  left  penny  less;  and  after  continued  vicissi- 
tudes, Watson  assured  me,  such  was  their  distress, 
that  at  that  time  they  were  glad  to  get  into  a  turnip 
field,  and  make  a  meal  of  its  produce  uncooked; 
and,  he  added,  it  was  while  regaling  on  the  raw 
vegetable,  that  they  hit  upon  a  scheme  to  recruit 
their  finances ;  and  a  lucky  turn-up  it  turned  out. 
It  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  John  Kemble 
should  turn  methodist  preacher,  and  Watson  per- 
form  the  part  of  clerk. 

Their  scheme  was  organized;  and  Tewkesbury 
was  their  first  scene  of  action.  They  drew  together, 
in  a  field,  a  numerous  congregation ;  and  Kemble 
preached  with  such  piety,  and  so  much  effect,  that, 
positively,  a  large  collection  rewarded  his  labours. 
This  anecdote,  Kemble  himself  told  me  was  per- 
fectly true. 

Watson  had  brought  together,  at  Cheltenham, 
a  respectable  dramatic  corps;  he  wished  Mrs. 
Crouch  and  myself  to  perform  for  a  limited  num- 
ber of  nights,  and  offered  us  a  clear  half  of  the 
receipts  of  the  house,  every  night,  and  each  of 
us  a  clear  benefit;  but  as  we  were  there  for  the 
benefit  of  health,  I  refused  his  liberal  terms. 
Lord  Howth,  however,  called  on  me,  one  day, 
and  said,  "  My  dear  Kelly,  every  body  is  wishing 
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you  would  perform  here  for  a  few  nights ;  you 
will  get  a  good  deal  of  money ;  and,  in  the  name 
of  fortune,  why  not  pick  up  your  crumbs ;  sure, 
it  will  be  only  just  an  amusement  to  you ;  the  house 
will  always  be  full,  and  I  will  let  the  boxes  for  you 
myself." 

Such  a  good-natured  offer  was  too  tempting 
to  be  refused,  and  we  agreed  with  Watson  for 
six  nights.  We  played  to  overflowing  houses, 
and  the  noble  box-keeper  fulfilled  his  part  of  the 
contract ;  for  on  the  morning  of  the  first  perform- 
ance, while  the  company  were  assembled  in  the 
Spa-room,  after  paying  their  devoirs  to  Mrs.  Forty, 
there  was  his  Lordship  with  the  box-book  in  his 
hand,  saying  to  one, — "  Now,  my  lady,  remember 
you  have  got  the  stage-box ;  as  for  the  Countess, 
she  can  only  have  a  second  and  third  row  ;**' — and 
so  on.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  warmth  of  his 
Lordship'^s  heart,  although  he  was  so  eccentric ;  he 
even  left  his  coach-box,  to  let  boxes  for  me. 

I  went  one  morning  into  a  poulterer'^s  shop, 
and  found  the  Noble  Earl  buying  some  poultry. 
I  ordered  the  poulterer  to  send  me  home  a  fine 
goose,  wished  his  Lordship  good  morning,  and 
was  walking  homeward  at  a  quick  pace,  when  I 
heard  my  name  hallooed  out ;  and  turning  round 
to  see  who  was  calling  me,  I  saw  his  Lordship 
in  the  middle  of  the  High  Street ;  his  Lordship 
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i^outing  out,  with  a  determined  Irish  accent,-^ 
*^  Kelly  !  Kelly  !  I  say,  Kelly !  Com  your  goose  ! 
«>m  your  goose  ! — I  tell  you,  now  do,  Kelly,  com 
him !  keep  him  in  salt  four  days,  and  then  boil 
him  with  a  whisp  of  white  cabbage;  and,  by 
the  Powers,  he'll  be  mighty  fine  eating."  I  took 
his  Lordship^s  advice,  and  foimd  it  a  delicious 
dish. 

One  day  I  was  saying  to  him,  that  I  had  a  very 
bad  sore  throat ;  he  told  me  he  had  a  never-failing 
recipe  for  a  sore  throat.  His  directions  were, — 
just  before  going  to  bed,  to  get  scalding  water, 
and  the  finest  double-refined  sugar,  with  two  juicy 
lemons,  and  above  all,  some  good  old  Jamaica  rum ; 
and  when  in  bed,  to  take  a  good  jorum  of  it, 
as  hot  as  bearable. 

"  Why,  my  Lord,'^  said  I,  "  your  prescription 
seems  to  me  to  be  nothing  more  than  punch." 
"  And  what  is  better  for  a  sore  throat  than  good 
punch  ?"  said  his  Lordship ;  "  good  punch  at  night, 
and  copious  gargles  of  old  Port  by  day,  would 
cure  any  mortal  disease  in  life." 

I  passed  some  pleasant  weeks  at  Cheltenham ; 
and,  among  other  agreeable  recollections,  it  is  not 
the  least  to  think,  that  I  there  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  my  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Savory,  now  a 
celebrated  chemist,  in  Bond-street,  who,  at  that 
time,  was  under  Mr.  Cotter,  the  principal  apothe^ 
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cary  and  chemist  at  Cheltenham.  I  also  had  the 
.advantage  of  originating  a  friendship  with  that 
great  and  worthy  man,  and  fFierid  to  the  human 
race,  Dr.  Jenner,  who  often  did  me  the  honour 
to  take  his  dinner  with  me;  he  wrote  a  very 
excellent  Bacchanalian  song,  for  which  I  com- 
posed the  music. 

When  I  was  about  leaving  Cheltenham,  I  was 
lamenting  to  the  Doctor  the  loss  of  the  Spa  waters, 
which  had  done  Mrs,  Crouch  and  m3rself  so  much 
essential  service ;  he  told  me,  under  an  injunction 
of  secrecy,  (which  I  never  violated  during  his  life- 

# 

time,)  that  I  had  no  cause  to  regret  the  loss  of  the 
waters ;  "  fox,  depend  upon  it,*"  said  he,  "  the 
Cheltenham  salts,  which  you  can  procure  of  Mr. 
Patheyrus,  chemist,  in  Bond-street,  and  of  him 
alone,  are  to  the  full  as  efficacious,  and  conducive  to 
health,  as  the  water  from  the  well.  This,*"  con- 
cluded the  excellent  man,  ^^  is  the  candid  opinion  I 
give  you.  I  should  not  wish  to  promulgate  it,  as  it 
might  prejudice  many  industrious  people,  by  keep- 
ing  company  from  the  Spa,  which  I  should  be  sorry 
should  be  the  case.'' 

I  repeat  this  opinion  for  the  information  of  those 
who  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  go  to  the  Chel- 
tenham Spa,  either  from  want  of  time,  or  the  means 
of  accomplishing  the  journey  there. 

I  associated  with  many  Irish  families  who  came 
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to  drink  the  waters,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
introduced,  by  Colonel  North,  to  Mr.  Coutts,  as 
his  most  particular  friend.  The  introduction  was 
very  flattering  to  me ;  and  I  had  the  pleasure,  for 
many  years,  to  be  kindly  remembered,  and  favoured 
by  the  notice  and  attentions  of  one,  who  was  ever  a 
Hberal  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  of  those 
who  professed  them. 

I  went  to  London,  to  meet  Mr.  Taylor,  of  the 
Opera  House ;  but  Mrs.  Crouch  remained  at  Chel- 
tenham. Mr.  Taylor  wished  to  submit  to  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  (who  was 
then  at  Brighton),  for  His  Royal  Highnesses  apfnro- 
bation,  a  plan  of  alterations  in  the  Opera  House, 
for  the  ensuing  season,  and  wished  me  to  go  down 
to  Brighton  with  it,  which  I  did.  The  day  after  I 
arrived  there,  I  was  honoured  with  an  audience  at 
the  Pavilion,  to  which  I  was  introduced  by  my  kind 
friend  and  countryman.  Colonel  M^Mahon. 

I  found,  as  I  always  had  the  good  fortune  to  do, 
His  Royal  Highness  every  thing  gracious,  kind, 
and  condescending ;  a  Prince  who  needs  but  to  be 
known  to  be  beloved  and  respected,  for  the  rich 
variety  of  his  talents,  attainments,  and  knowledge, 
which  seem  to  belong  to  every  age  and  to  every 
country. 

After  a  week'*s  delightful  sojourn  at  Brighton, 
I  returned  to  London ;  and  the  following  day  took 
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my  seat  upon  the  Cheltenham  coach,  to  join  Mrs* 
Crouch,  who  was  waiting  at  Cheltenham  till  I 
returned  to  accompany  her  to  London.  I  was  full 
of  life  and  spirits,  and  found  some  pleasant  com- 
panions on  the  roof  of  the  carriage ;  and  laugh, 
fun,  and  hoaxing,  were  the  order  of  the  day;  for 
although  the  latter  word  is  of  more  modem  origin, 
still  the  meaning  was  the  same,  and  the  joke  as 
winning. 

About  twelve  miles  from  Cheltenham,  near 
Northleach,  a  man  (a  native  of  the  latter  place)  on 
the  coach-box,  said  that  the  two  men  walking  before 
Us  up  the  hill,  were  the  gaoler  of  Northleach,  and  a 
man  in  his  custody  for  debt.  When  we  overtook 
them,  the  coach  was  moving  at  a  very  slow  pace, 
and  I  could  not  resist  the  allurement  of  a  quotation ; 
a  trick  I  was  ever  prone  to  indulge  in,  when  it  came 
in  my  way.  Hallooing  out  aloud,  and  imitating, 
and  my  face  looking  hke  old  Macklin'^s,  in  "  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,*"  I  quoted  Shylock's  speech  to 
the  astonished  Northleach  prison-keeper : — 


'*  I  do  wonder, 


Thou  naughty  gaoler,  that  thou  art  so  fond  to  come  abroad 
xtith  him,  at  his  request.'' 

"  And  what  is  that  to  you  ?"— quoth  the  gaoler, 
(with,  a  face  as  red  as  a  turkey-cock). — "  What 
btfsineaa  is  it  of  yours,  to  ask  me  what  I  do  ?    If  I 
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had  you  down  here,  I'd  break  every  bone  in  yoor 
body.'' 

I  should  have  been  sorry  to  be  within  his  reach, 
for  the  varlet  was  tall,  and  had  a  striking'  appear- 
ance ;  however,  the  coachman  reUeved  me  from  his 
threats,  by  quickening  his  pace,  laughing,  aa  well  as 
the  passengers,  while  the  infuriated  gaoler  was  ^ving 
me  a  volley  of  abuse:  however,  to  say  truth,  I 
deserved  it  for  my  impudence. 

I  passed  some  very  pleasant  days  at  Plymouth, 
and  received  many  marked  attentions  from  Mn 
Hawker,  an  English  gentleman  who  was  Dutch 
Consul.  He  took  me  to  see  the  French  prisoners 
confined  in  Mill  Prison;  it  was  astonishing  to 
witness  the  apparent  gaiety  of  their  minds,  and  the 
perfect  happiness  with  which  they  were  enjoying 
themselves  at  all  kinds  of  games  and  gambols ;  but 
the  ingenuity  of  some  was  beyond  my  conception* 
They  made  toys  of  all  descriptions,  and  sold  them 
to  the  visitors  of  the  prison.  I  bought  from  a 
French  lieutenant  the  model  of  a  ship,  of  his  own 
making,  completely  rigged — the  workmanship  was 
admirably  good.  Amongst  other  things  which  I 
saw  there,  was  a  trait  of  French  honesty  which 
amused  me  extremely. 

A  fellow  who  was  locked  up,  had  a  large  bench 
in  front  of  the  place  where  he  was  confined,  on 
which  were  several  articles  for  sale ;   an  old  nia% 
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who  could  speak  a  little  English,  stood  by  the  side 
of  them,  and  kept  bawling  out  to  all  the  passers-by: 

**  Come  here.  Monsieur  le  Capitaine,  look  here, 
my  pretty  things — Monsieur  le  Capitaine,  come  buy 
de  pretty  things  for  Madame.^^ 

I  went  up  to  him,  and  wished  to  purchase  a 
handsome  writing  desk,  for  which  the  spokesman 
asked  four  guineas.  I  refused  to  give  so  much,  but 
offered  him  one ;  the  owner  (who  was  locked  up) 
in  speaking  to  the  salesman  in  French,  told  him 
to  insist  upon  four  guineas,  adding,  *^  I  am  sure 
you  will  get  it ;  Monsieur  le  Capitaine,  there,  look» 
Tery  like  a  simpleton.'^ 

I  replied,  that  I  would  give  no  more  than  the 
guinea;  and  also  speaking  to  him  in  French, 
which  he  had  no  notion  I  understood,  told  him  that, 
simpleton  as  I  was,  I  could  purchase  just  such 
another  writing  desk  for  a  louis  d'or  in  Paris,  either 
in  the  Palais  Royal  or  on  the  Boulevards. 

He  made  me  a  low  bow,  and  said,  smiling,  "  Ma 
foi.  Monsieur,  vous  avez  de  I'esprit— et  pour  qk — 
for  thaty  you  shall  have  the  desk  for  one  guinea.'' 
I  gave  him  the  money,  with  a  few  complimentary 
observations  upon  his  honesty  and  good  manners. 

Having  seen  all  I  wished  to  see,  I  went  to  Ply- 
mouth Dock,  with  an  intention  of  going  into  Com- 
IwlQ.  On  alighting  from  the  chaise,  I  strolled  about 
while  dinner  was  preparing,  gaping  around  me.     I 
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found  a  gate  open,  and  walked  into  a  large  yard,  and 

seeing  a  person  there,  asked  him  the  name  of  the 

place? 

«<  What  r  said  the  man,  "  Dotft  you  know?'' 
I  told  him  that  I  did  not,  but  having  seen  a 

large  gate  open,  Ihcid  walked  in, 

"  Then,  my  good  fellow,''  said  the  man,  **  take 
my  advice,  and  walk  (mt  as  fast  as  you  can ;  for 
if  you  are  found  examining  the  Dock  Yard  without 
permission,  you  will  be  forthwith  lodged  in  the 
Mill  Prison,  whence  you  will  not  find  it  a  very  easy 
thing  to  get  away." 

I  thanked  my  honest  friend  for  his  kind  intelU*^ 
gence,  and  with  a  hop,  step,  and  jump,  was  outside 
the  gates  of  the  Dock  Yard  in  two  minutes.  I  was 
afterwards  informed,  that  I  really  had  a  narrow 
escape,  for,  as  we  were  then  at  war,  no  stranger  was 
allowed  to  enter  without  a  special  order  from  the 
Commissioner. 

I  was  very  often  at  Mount  Edgecumbe,  where, 
at  that  time,  the  Somerset  Militia  were  encamped 
I  had  an  invitation  from  the  late  Lord  Cork,  to  dine 
with  him  at  the  mess,  which  I  accepted,  and  that, 
indeed,  was  the  place  where  I  first  met  my  kind 
friend.  Sir  Charles  Bampfylde.  From  that  day, 
until  the  period  of  his  lamented  death,  I  was  fa- 
voured with  his  friendship.  There  dined  at  the 
mess  that  day,  a  young  gentleman,  a  lieutenant  in 
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thp  nayy^ .  brother  to  a  noble  lord,  who  drank  it 
gr^at,  deal  of  wine,  and  subsequently  accompanied 
me  on  my  return  to  Dock,  in  the  public  passage 
boat. .  In  the  boat  were  some  workmen  of  the  Dock 
.Yard,  all  of  whom  had  an  inveterate  aversion  to 
the  officers  of  the  navy,  so  much  so,  that  desperate 
quarrels  frequently  occurred  between  them.  My 
cofnpanion  was  excessively  noisy  and  troublesome, 
fusing  the  people  of  Dock  in  the  grossest  and  most 
unqualified  terms.  I  was  doing  all  in  my  power  to 
persuade  him  to  "  moderate  the  rancour  of  his 
tongue,^  but  in  vain ;  when  he  was  half  seas  over, 
he  became  more  and  more  violent  in  his  vituperation 
of  the  Dockites. 

.  When  we  got  on  shore,  and  were  walking  up  the 
hill,  some  half-dozen  of  our  hard-fisted  nautical 
companions  fell  upon  us.  I  was  pummelled  about 
like  a  shuttle-cock,  knocked  down,  and  left  senseless 
on  the  ground ;  while  my  companion,  who  was  the 
sole  occasion  of  my  being  so  cruelly  mauled,  appre- 
hensive, I  conclude,  of  the  anger  of  some  strict 
disciplinarian  in  command,  made  all  sail  from  the 
scene  of  action,  and  left  me  at  the  mercy  of  the 
cowardly  ruffians;  for  I  was  fool  enough  to 
.stand  my  ground,  as  long  as  I  was  able— the 
•fruits  of  which  vain  resistance  were,  that  I  was 
carried  to  my  hotel  senseless,  and  confined  to  my 
bed  for  six  weeks,  attended  by  two  medical  men* 
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Independently  of  the  drubbing  with  which  they 
favoured  me,  I  was  the  loser  of  500Z.  which,  like 
Father  Foigard,  in  the  "  Beaux  Stratagem,*"  I 
intended  to  get ;  for  I  had  engagements  in  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Dublin,  all  of 
which  I  was  obliged  to  relinquish  in  consequence ; 
so  that  I  had  good  reason  to  remember  Dock. 

Three/  years  after  this  mishap,  however,  I  ven- 
tured again  to  visit  Plymouth.  Mrs.  Crouch  and 
myself  were  then  engaged  to  perform  at  the  theatre. 
Mr.  Foote,  the  father  of  the  lovely  Miss  Foote,  of 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  was  then  manager  of  Ply- 
mouth Theatre ;  and  Mr.  Hughes,  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  Sadler'*s  Wells,  manager  of  the  theatre  at 
Dock.  With  him,  Mrs.  Crouch  and  myself  entered 
into  an  engagement,  when  we  had  finished  at 
Plymouth,  to  perform  a  fortnight  at  Dock.  The 
theatre  was  crowded  every  night  we  played.  One 
evening,  in  "  No  Song,  no  Supper,''  Mrs.  Crouch, 
who  acted  Margaretta,  introduced  a  pretty  ballad, 
which  Dr.  Arnold  had  composed  for  Miss  Leak,  at 
the  Haymarket,  entitled,  "  The  Poor  Little  Gip- 
sey."  Mrs.  Crouch  sang  it  delightfully,  and  it  was 
-every  where  a  great  favourite.  While  she  was 
singing  the  line,  "  Spare  a  poor  little  ^psey  a  half- 
penny," a  jolly  tar  hallooed  from  the  pit,  "  That  I 
will,  my  darling !''  and  threw  a  shilling  on  the  stage. 

F  5 
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The  liberality  of  honest  Jack  produced  a  roar  of 
laughter  from  the  audience. 

On  our  way  to  Plymouth,  we  passed  a  few  very 
a^eeable  days  at  Bath,  with  my  old  friend  and 
master,  Rauzzini,  who  was  the  original  adviser  of 
the  measure  of  sending  me  to  Italy.  Every  thing 
at  Pyramid  (the  name  of  his  residence)  breathed 
content  and  happiness ;  professional  peo]piIe,  of  all 
descriptions,  were  welcome  to  his  hospitable  table, 
which  was  always  supphed  with  the  best  viands,  and 
choicest  wines. 

While  we  were  staying  with  him,  Madame  Mara 
and  Signora  Storace  were  also  his  inmates,  and  every 
evening  we  had  music  of  the  best  sort;  Rauzzini 
himself  presiding  at  the  piano-forte,  and  singing 
occasionally.  He  had  lost  the  soprano  part  of  his 
voice,  but  his  lower  contra  alto  tones  were  very  fine^ 
and  his  taste  was  exquisite ;  he  was  also  a  delightful 
composer.  It  had  been  generally  asserted  and 
believed,  that  when  he  was  engaged  at  the  King^& 
Theatre  as  first  soprano  singer,  most  of  the  popular 
songs  which  he  sang  in  Sacchini''s  operas  were  com- 
posed by  himself,  although  the  credit  of  them  was 
given  to  Sacchini ;  but  upon  a  severe  quaiTel  be^ 
tween  them,  Rauzzini,  in  a  paper  war,  actually 
avowed  himself  the  author  of  them,  and  accused 
Sacchini  of  the  greatest  ingratitude^ 
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He  retired  to  Bath,  where  he  undertook  to  com* 
duct  the  concerts,  and  continued  to  reside  for  many 
years,  beloved  and  respected  by  the  inhalatants  and 
visitors  of  that  city.  He  had  a  great  deal  of  teaching, 
which,  added  to  the  profits  (rf  his  performances, 
enabled  him  to  entertain  his  friends  in  the  hospitable 
manner  he  did.  The  expenses  of  those  perform- 
ances were  to  him  comparatively  small,  as  it  was 
almost  an  article  of  faith  amongst  the  profession  to 
give  their  services  gratis  on  such  occasions.  I  have 
known  Mrs.  Billington  renounce  many  profitable 
engagements  in  London,  when  Rauzzini  has  required 
the  aid  of  her  talents ;  and  at  her  own  expense,  travel 
to  Bath,  and  back  to  London,  as  fast  as  four  horses 
could  carry  her,  without  accepting  the  most  trifling 
remuneration.  The  singers  engaged  at  the  King^s 
Theatre  were  always  allowed  by  the  proprietprs  to 
give  him  their  gratuitous  assistance. 

Braham  was  his  favourite  scholar,  and  invariably 
made  a  point  of  attending;  no  pecuniary  advan- 
tages derivable  from  any  other  source,  ever  induced 
him  to  relinquish  the  opportunity  of  serving  his  old 
master  to  the  day  of  his  death, — a  kindness  which 
Rauzzini  always  spoke  of  in  terms  of  the  highest 
gratitude.  Happy  have  I  ever  been  to  join  in  such 
praises,  having  always  found  Braham,  from  his  first 
appearance  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  to  the  present 
moment,  liberal  and  kind  towards  me,  personally. 
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^d  ever  ready  to  give  his  support  and  approbation 
to  merit  wherever  he  found  it.  Aware,  as  he  must 
be,  of  his  own  superior  talent,  he  is  above  envy, 
and  possesses  professionally,  and  in  every  other  sense 
of  the  words,  a  clear  understanding,  sound  sense, 
4Uid  accurate  judgment. 

After  a  week's  sojourn  at  Bath,  Mrs.  Crouch  and 
I  took  our  depai'ture  for  Plymouth.  At  Exeter  we 
spent  a  pleasant  day  and  night,  though  it  was  inr  the 
church-yard,  where  our  hotel  (one  of  the  best  in 
that  city)  was  situated.  I  went  to  the  cathedral, 
and  heard  a  beautiful  anthem  of  Jackson's  finely 
sung ;  he  himself  was  at  the  organ.  I  went  up  to 
the  organ-loft,  and  introduced  myself  to  him ;  he 
did  me  the  favour  to  call  at  my  hotel,  and  spend  the 
evening  with  me.  He  was  a  man  of  great  taste 
and  musical  research,  but  very  eccentric.  His  me- 
lodies were  pure  and  natural,  and  some  of  his  madri- 
gals and  anthems  will  live  for  ever,  to  the  credit  of 
he  English  school.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  the 
late  Mr.  Linley,  who  largely  partook  of  his  style 
and  genius. 

We  arrived  at  Plymouth,  and  put  up  at  the  Pope'^s 
Head.  The  theatre  was  then  opened,  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  Mr.  JeflFerson,  a  good  kind  of  man,  who 
had  formerly  acted  inferior  parts  with  Mr.  Garrick 
at  Drury  Lane,  and  was  thought  very  like  him.. 
His  eye  was  very  expressive,  and  he  was  excessively. 
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proud  to  be  <ronsidered  like  the  great  actor,  of  whom 
he  spoke  with  enthusiasm.  He  was  a  martyr  to 
gout,  but  a  most  entertaining  man,  and  replete  with 
anecdotes,  which  he  told  with  peculiar  humour. 

Before  he  became  proprietor  of  the  Plymouth 
theatre,  he  was  manager  of  a  strolling  company  of 
comedians,  who  acted  on  shares.  When  they  were 
at  Penzance,  in  Cornwall,  performing  in  a  bam, 
and  miserably  off  for  audiences,  a  French  dancer, 
of  the  name  of  La  Croix,  who  had  come  from  St. 
Malo^s,  to  seek  his  fortune  in  Plymouth,  finding  the 
theatre  there  shut,  and  hearing  of  Monsieur  Jef- 
ferson's company  at  Penzance,  formed  a  resolution 
to  pack  up  his  very  "  little  all,''  and ,  chassS  on  foot 
to  join  them. 

When  he  arrived  at  Penzance,  he  waited  upon 
Mr.  Jefferson,  offered  his  services,  and  said,  that  he 
had  no  doubt  he  should  draw  crowded  houses  by 
the  excellence  of  his  performance ;  for  Monsieur  L» 
Croix,  in  his  own  opinion,  was  "  Le  Dieu  de  la 
danse."  He  was  accordingly  enrolled  in  the  com-^ 
pany  on  the  usual  terms,  that  is  to  say,  that  all 
should  share  and  share  alike.  He  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  a  fine  pas  seul ;  but,  unluckily,  in  one 
of  his  most  graceful  pirouettes,  a  very  important 
part  of  his  drapery,  either  from  its  age  or  slightness, 
or  from  the  wonderful  exertion  of  its  wearer,  became 
suddenly  rent  in  a  most  unmendable  tpanner.  Shouts- 
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of  laughter  and  applause  followed,  which  Monsieur 
La  Croix  imagined  were  given  for  his  jumping;  nor 
was  the   supposition   at  all  unjustifiable,   for  the 
higher  he  jumped,  the  more  he  was  applauded.     At 
last  some  one  behind  the  scenes  called  him  off  the 
stage ;  and  he  was  so  shocked  at  the  mishap  which 
had  befallen  him,  that  he  could  never  be  induced 
to  appear  again.     But,  in  the  sequel,  when  he  came 
to  receive  the  recorapence  of  his  exertions  and  ex- 
posure, the  salvo  for  his  shame  amounted  only  to  a 
few  bits  of  candle  ends,  which  he  would  not  accept ; 
he  said,  he  was  a  French  artiste,  and  not  a  Russian, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  expected  to  live  on  can- 
dles ;  and  that  Monsieur  Jeff  (as  he  called  the  ma- 
nager) had  imposed  upon  him  with  false  pretences. 
The  poor  fellow  made  his  way  to  Totness,  where, 
as  I  heard,  he   got  some  scholars;    but   nothing 
would  induce  him  to  hear  Mr.  Jeff^  or  his  tallow 
provender,  ever  spoken  of  again. 

After  dinner,  Mrs.  Crouch  and  I  went  to  the 
theatre ;  it  was  Mrs.  Clendining^s  benefit ;  the  play. 
Inkle  and  Yarico,  and  the  house  very  full :  Mrs. 
Clendining  acted  Yarico.  She,  at  that  time,  be- 
longed to  the  Covent  Garden  company,  and  had  a 
very  good  voice,  and  was  a  favourite  with  the  town, 
in  spite  of  a  most  implacable  Irish  brogue.  The 
opera,  on  the  whole,  was  well  performed  :  Trueman, 
s^terwards  engaged  at  Drury  Lane,  was  the  vocal 
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hero  of  the  company ;  and  the  band,  for  a  provinciat 
theatre,  was  really  respectable. 

Many  years  afterwards,  I  was  introduced  to  the 
late  Mr.  John  Emery,  the  truly  great  comedian  of 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  who  told  me  that  I  had 
once  caused  him  much  alarm  by  having  been  present 
at  the  Plymouth  theatre,  where  he  was  leader  of  the 
band.  I  found  this  highly-gifted  actor  a  very  fine 
musician,  as  well  as  a  delightful  artist.  I  have 
some  marine  pieces  of  his  that  are,  in  my  opinion^ 
admirable. 

On  my  return  to  town,  I  went  to  spend  a  few 
days  with  my  friend  George  Colman,  at  his  beauti- 
ful cottage,  called  "  Mountains  ;^  there  I  again  met 
Colonel  North,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Walsh,  of  the 
Custom  House.  At  that  time  Mr.  Dowton,  the 
comedian,  was  acting  at  Tonbridge  Wells,  with  his 
mother-in-law,  the  eccentric  Mrs.  Baker,  who  was 
proprietress  of  that  theatre.  Mr.  Colman  wrote  to 
Mr.  Cumberland  to  say,  that  on  the  following  day 
we  should  be  at  Tonbridge  Wells  (nine  miles  from 
Mountains)  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  Mr.  Dowton 
act ;  and  requested  him  to  choose  the  character  in 
which  he  should  like  us  to  see  him. 

Mr.  Cumberland  selected  Sheva,  in  his  own 
play  of  "  The  Jew ;"  and  a  part  in  the  farce  called 
\'  Hunt  the  Slipper.''^  We  were  all  delighted  with 
Dowton^s  performance,  particularly  the  Jew,  which 
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was  a  very  fine  specimen  of  natural  acting.  I  wai^ 
so  struck  with  it,  that  I  called  out  to  a  gentleman^ 
with  whom  I  was  acquainted,  who  was  sitting  within 
three  boxes  of  our  party, — "  This  is  fine  acting  r 
this,  I'll  answer  for  it,  will  do.*"  My  prognosti- 
cation, it  seems,  was  so  loudly  expressed,  that,  as 
Dowton  afterwards  told  me,  he  heard  it  on  the 
stage. 

On  my  return  to  town,  I  told  Mr.  Sheridan  what 
I  thought  of  Dowton ;  and  ray  opinion  being  cor-*, 
roborated  by  George  Colman,  Dowton  had  an  im- 
mediate offer  to  join  the  Drury  Lane  company, 
which  he  accepted,  and  made  his  first  appearance 
in  the  same  character  of  Sheva,  on  the  10th  of 
^^  October,  1796 ;  his  success  was  perfect,  and  he  has 
continued,  to  this  day,  a  brilliant  ornament  of  his 
profession. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  whose  praise  in  theatrical  matters 
was  fame,  often  told  me,  that  he  thought  Dowton 
a  sterling  actor;  and  that  if  he  ever  wrote  a  comedy, 
the  two  performers  for  whom  he  should  take  most 
pains,  would  be  Dowton  and  Jack  Johnstone — ^would 
that  he  had  kept  his  promise  ! 

Dowton,  whom  I  have  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
kindest  and  besUhearted  men  in  existence,  was  for- 
merly very  passionate ;  and  when  he  believed  him- 
self right,  nothing  could  move  him  from  his  point. 
On  one  occasion,  he  thought  himself  slighted,  and  in/ 


a  huff,  quitted  his  situation,  and  retired  to  the  house 
of  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Lee,  of  Bexley,  a  worthy,  kind 
man,  whose  hospitality  is  pioverbial  in  the  county 
of  Kent. 

Mr.  Sheridan  was  very  sorry  to  lose  so  excellent 
an  actor,  and  wrote  to  him  to  return,  but  all  ia 
vain.  I  went  down  to  Mr.  Lee's  house,  at  Mr.^ 
Sheridan's  request,  to  see  what  /  could  do,  and 
stopped  there  two  days ;  but  Dowton  was  inexor- 
able, although  every  thing  he  desired  would  have 
been  granted. 

When  I  returned  to  town,  and  told  Mr.  Sheridan 
of  the  failure  of  my  mission,  he  said  to  me,  **  I 
compare  Dowton  to  a  spoiled  child  at  school,  who 
first  cries  for  bread  and  butter — that  is  given  him ; 
when  he  has  got  that,  he  must  have  brown  sugar 
put  upon  it— 7it  is  sugared  for  him ;  after  that,  he 
is  not  contented  till  he  has  glass  windows  cut  out 
upon  it.''  However,  without  having  the  bread, 
butter,  brown  sugar,  or  glass  windows,  by  the  in- 
terference of  his  staunch  friend,  Cumberland,  and 
the  advice  of  his  equally  staunch  friend,  Mr.  Lee, 
he  returned  to  his  situation ;  and  Sheridan,  on  the 
occasion,  ordered  the  revival  of  two  comedies  for 
him,  "  The  Good-natured  Man,"  and  "  The  Cho^ 
leric  Man,"  but  (as  may  be  anticipated  by  those 
who  knew  Mr.  Sheridan)  neither  of  them  was  ever 
revived.  . 
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At  Dniry,  the  next  musical  piece  brought  out 
was  the  "  Honey  Moon,"  a  comic  opera,  written 
and  composed  by  Mr^  William  Linley,  son  of  that 
excellent  musician  and  composer,  William  Linley, 
patentee  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane,  and 
father-in-law  to  Mr.  Sheridan.    It  was  produced 
on  the  7th  of  January,  1797,  and  reflected  great 
credit  on  the  talents  of  the  author ;  but  owing  to  an 
unjust  cabal,  which  was  clearly  proved  to  exist  on 
the  first  night  of  its  performance,  it  did  not  meet 
with  that  success  to  which  its  merits  entitled  it,  and 
the  author  (with  becommg  spirit)  withdrew  it  from 
the  stage.     "  The  Pavilion,"   a  musical  entertain- 
ment, written  and  composed  also  by  Mr.  William 
Linley,  in  which  I  performed  a  principal  character, 
was  brought  out  some  time  after  the    "  Honey 
Moon,"  but  did  not  meet  with  much  greater  success, 
and  was  also  withdrawn  for  the  same  reason,  though 
it  had  some  beautiful  music  in  it.     The  Linley 
family  were  all  most  highly  gifted — nature  and  art 
combined,  did  every  thing  for  them.     I  remember 
once  having  the  satisfaction  of  singing  a  duet  with 
Mrs.  Sheridan   (William  Linley 's  sister),  at  her 
house  in  Bruton  Street ;  her  voice,  taste,  and  judg- 
ment, united  to  make  her  the  vara  avis  of  her  day. 

The  last  time  I  beheld  her  heavenly  countenance 
was  at  Bristol  Hot  Wells,  where  she  went  for  the 
benefit  of  her  health,  having  been  attacked  with  a 
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severe  pulmonary  complaint,  which  baffled  every 
effort  of  art  to  overcome  it.  She  was,  indeed,  what 
John  Wilkes  smd  of  her,  the  most  beautiful  flower 
that  ever  grew  in  Nature^s  garden ;  she  breathed 
her  last  in  the  year  1792,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year 
of  her  age ;  and  was  buried  by  the  side  of  her  sister, 
Mrs.  TickeU,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Well^. 

Her  mother,  a  kind  friendly  woman,  and  in  her 
youth  reckoned  beautiful,  was  a  native  of  Wells. 
Miss  Maria  Linley,  her  sister,  a  delightful  singer, 
died  of  a  brain  fever,  in  her  grandfather's  house  at 
Bath.  After  one  of  the  severest  paroxysms  of  the 
dreadful  complaint,  she  suddenly  rose  up  in  her 
bed,  and  began  the  song  of,  "  I  know  that  my  Re» 
deemer  liveth,'''  in  as  full  and  clear  a  tone  as  when 
in  perfect  health.  This  extraordinary  circumstance 
may  be  depended  upon,  as  my  friend,  Mr.  William 
Linley,  her  brother,  stated  the  fact  to  me  a  short 
Ume  since. 

I  never  beheld  more  poignant  grief  than  Mr. 
Sheridan  felt  for  the  loss  of  his  beloved  wife ;  and 
although  the  world,  which  knew  him  only  as  a  pub- 
lic man,  will  perhaps  scarcely  credit  the  fact,  I  have 
seen  him,  night  after  night,  sit  and  cry  like  a  child, 
while  I  sang  to  him,  at  his  desire,  a  pathetic  little 
song  of  my  composition,  "  They  bore  her  to  her 
grassy  grave." 

On  the  9th  of  February,  1797,  was  produced. 
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for  the  first  time,  an  interesting  musical  entertain-*^ 
ment,  called  "  A  Friend  in  Need,"  written  by 
Prince  Hoare,  which  met  with  universal  appro- 
bation ; — ^it  was  my  first  appearance  in  England  as 
a  composer. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  Miss  Farren,  who  had  been 
for  many  years  the  favourite  child  of  Thalia,  and 
the  elegant  representative  of  fashionable  life,  quitted 
the  stage,  of  which  she  had  been  so  long  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments,  to  become  Countess  of  Derby. 
The  theatre,  on  the  occasion,  was  crowded  to  the 
ceiling;  and  the  applauses  she  received  were  as 
warm  as  they  were  deserved.     Her  demeanour  in 

• 

the  theatre,  was  all  affability  and  good  nature ;  and 
in  every  action  she  was  ever  kind  and  lady-like. 
Lady  Teazle,  and  other  characters  of  high  life, 
she  pourtrayed  with  all  the  vivid  colouring  of 
truth  ;  indeed,  she  had  the  advantage,  like  her 
great  predecessor,  Mrs.  Abington,  of  associating 
with  the  first  society  and  the  greatest  wits  of  the 
age. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  Mr.  Cumberland,  the 
author,  promised  my  friend.  Jack  Bannister,  to 
write  a  comedy  for  his  benefit,  which  was  to  be 
interspersed  with  songs,  for  Mrs.  Jordan,  which  he 
wished  me  to  compose.  He  was  good  enough  to 
give  Bannister  and  myself  an  invitation  to  spend  a 
few  days  with  him,    at  his  house  at  Tonbridge 
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Wells,  in  order  that  he  night  read  his  comedy  to 
us ;  and  as  we  were  both  interested  in  its  success,  we 
accepted  his  invitation ;  but  fearing  that  we  might 
not  find  our  residence  with  him  quite  so  pleasant  as 
we  wished,  we  agreed,  previously  to  leaving  town, 
that  Mrs.  Crouch  should  write  me  a  letter,  stating, 
that  Mr.  Taylor  requested  me  to  return  to  London 
immediately,  about  some  Opera,  concerns ;  by  which 
measure  we  could  take  our  departure  without  giving 
offence  to  our  host,  if  we  did  not  like  oiu:  quarters, 
or  remain  with  him  if  we  did. 

Jack  Bannister  rode  down  on  horseback,  and 
I  mounted  the  top  of  the  Tonbridge  coach.  Seated 
on  the  roof,  were  two  very  pretty  girls  and  two 
iivery  servants ;  this  party  I  soon  discovered  were  on 
the  establishment  of  the  Duchess  of  Leinster,  fol- 
lowing her  Grace  to  Tonbridge  Wells,  whither  she 
had  gone  the  day  before.  While  ascending  Moranfs 
Court  Hill,  we  overtook  Bannister  on  horseback, 
who  called  out  to  me,  "  What,  Michael !  who 
would  have  expected  to  see  you  on  the  top  of  the 
«tage .?  I  hope  you  have  brought  your  curling  irons 
with  you  ;  I  shall  want  my  hair  dressed  before  din- 
ner ;  come  to  me  to  the  Sussex  Hotel.  Tonbridge 
Wells  is  very  full ;  and,  I  dare  say,  you  will  get 
plenty  of  custom,  both  as  a  shaver  and  dresser .*** 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  harangue,  he  bade  me 
good  day,  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  rode  away. 
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I  resolved  to  follow  up  the  joke ;  and  when  the 
coach  stopped  at  Seven  Oaks,  I  sat  down  to  dinner 
(my  luncheon)  with  the  servants,  in  the  room  allotted 
to  outside  passengers.  We  grew  quite  familiar ; 
the  lady'^s  maid  and  the  two  footmen  promised  me 
their  protection,  and  declared  that  they  would  do 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  get  me  custom,  although 
they  could  not  invite  me  to  call  and  see  them  at  the 
Duchesses  house,  because  nothing  but  the  most  rigid 
stinginess  was  practised  there.  "  I  suppose,''  said  I 
**  you  can  give  one  a  glass  of  ale  now  and  then  ?" 

**  Ale,'**  said  one  of  the  footmen,  "  bless  your 
heart,  we  never  have  ale,  never  see  such  a  thing, — 
nothing  but  small  beer,  I  assure  you.'' 

Until  we  arrived  at  our  journey's  end,  the  abi^dls 
and  knights  of  the  shoulder-knot  kept  entertaining 
me  with  anecdotes  of  the  family,  which  were  no^ 
very  flattering  I  confess,  but  which  I  believe  to  have 
been  false,  having  had  for  many  years  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  her  Grace  the  Duchess,  and  Mr.  Ogilvie, 
her  husband. 

On  oiu:  parting  where  the  coach  set  us  down,  we 
all  vowed  eternal  friendship,  and  I  got  to  Mr.  Cum- 
berland's in  time  for  dinner.  The  party  consisted  of 
myself.  Bannister,  Mrs.  Cumberland,  an  agreeable 
well-informed  old  lady,  and  our  host,  who  by-the- 
bye,  during  dinner,  called  his  wife,  mamma.  We 
passed  a  pleasant  evening  enough,   but  wine  was 
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scarce;  however,  what  we  had  was  exceUent,  and 
what  was  wanting  in  beverage,  was  amply  supplied 
in  converse  sweet,  and  the  delights  of  hearing  the 
reading  of  a  five-act  comedy. 

Five  acts  of  a  play,  readJby  its  author,  after  tea, 
are  at  any  time  opiates  of  the  most  determined 
nature,  even  if  one  has  risen  late  and  moved  little ; 
but  with  such  a  predisposition  to  somnolency  as  I 
found  the  drive,  the  dust,  the  sun,  the  air,  the  din- 
ner, and  a  little  sensible  conversation  had  induced, 
what  was  to  be  expected  ?  Long  before  the  end  of 
the  second  act  I  was  fast  as  a  church — a  sUght 
tendency  to  snoring,  rendered  this  misfortune  more 
appaUing  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been ;  and 
the  numberless  kicks  which  I  received  under  the 
table  from  Bannister,  served  only  to  vary,  by  fits 
and  starts,  the  melody  with  which  natiure  chose  to 
accompany  my  slumbers. 

When  it  is  recollected,  that  our  host  and  reader 
had  served  Sheridan  as  a  model  for  Sir  Fretful,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  he  was  somewhat  irritated  by 
my  inexcusable  surrender  of  myself :  but  no ;  he 
closed  his  proceedings  and  his  manuscript  at  the  end 
of  the  second  act,  and  we  adjourned  to  a  raUonal 
supper  upon  a  cold  mutton  bone,  and  dissipated  in 
two  tumblers  of  weak  red  wine  and  water. 

When  the  repast  ended,  the  bard  conducted  us  to 
our  bed-rooms :  the  apartment  in  which  I  was  to 
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sleep,  was  his  study ;  he  paid  me  the  compliment 
to  say,  he  had  a  little  tent-bed  put  up  there,  which 
he  always  appropriated  to  his  favourite  guest.  **  The 
bookcase  at  the  side,''  he  added,  "  was  filled  with 
his  own  writings." 

I  bowed,  and   said,  "  I  dare  say,  Sir,  I  shall 
sleep  very  soundly.'' 

"  Ah !  very  good,"  said  he ;  "I  understand 
you, — a  hit.  Sir,  a  palpable  hit ;  yoii  mean,  being 
so  close  to  my  writings,  they  will  act  as  a  soporific 
You  are  a  good  soul,  Mr.  Kelly,  but  a  very  drowsy 
one — God  bless  you — ^you  are  a  kind  creature,  to 
come  into  the  country  to  listen  to  my  nonsense — 
Imonas  noches  !  as  we  say  in  Spain — ^good  night ! 
I  hope  it  will  be  fine  weather  for  you  to  walk  about 
in  the  morning;  for  I  think,  with  Lord  Falkland, 
who  said  he  pitied  unlearned  gentlemen  on  a  rainy 
day — umph — good  night,  God  bless  you, — you  are 
so  kind." 

I  could  plainly  perceive,  that  the  old  gentleman 
was  not  over- pleased,  but  I  really  had  no  intention  of 
giving  him  ofience.  He  was  allowed,  however,  to 
be  one  of  the  most  sensitive  of  men,  when  his  own 
writings  were  spoken  of;  and,  moreover,  reckoned 
envious  in  the  highest  degree. 

He  had  an  inveterate  dislike  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  and 
would  not  allow  him  the  praise  of  a  good  dramatic 
writer;  which,    considering  the  ridicule  Shoridan 
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had  heaped  upon  him  in  "  The  Critic,**^  is  not  so 
surprising. — That  piece  was  wormwood  to  him;  he 
was  also  very  sore  at  what  Sheridan  had  said  of  him, 
before  he  drew  his  portrait  in  that  character. 

The  anecdote  Mr.  Sheridan  told  me.  When 
the  "  School  for  ScandaP  came  out,  Cumberland's 
children  prevailed  upon  their  father  to  take  them 
to  see  it; — they  had  the  stage  box — their  father 
was  seated  behind  them ;  and,  as  the  story  was  told 
by  a  gentleman,  a  friend,  of  Sheridan'^s,  who  was 
close  by,  every  time  the  children  laughed  at  what 
was  going  on  on  the  stage,  he  pinched  them,  and 
said,  "  What  are  you  laughing  at,  my  dear  little 
folks  ?  You  should  not  laugh,  my  angels ;  there  is 
nothing  to  laugh  at.*" — And  then,  in  an  under  tone, 
**  Keep  still,  you  little  dunces.'' 

Sheridan  having  been  told  of  this,  «aid,  *'  It  was 
very  ungrateful  in  Cumberland  to  have  been  dis- 
pleased with  his  poor  children,  for  laughing  at  my 
comedy  ;  for  I  went  the  other  night  to  see  his  tra^ 
^edy^  and  laughed  at  it  from  beginning  to  end." 

But  with  all  the  irritability  which  so  frequently 
belongs-  to  dramatists,  Mr.  Cumberland  was  a  per- 
fect gentleman  in  his  manners,  and  a  good  classical 
scholar.  I  was  walking  with  him  on  the  pantiles 
one  morning,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  telling 
him  (which  was  the  truth)  that  his  dramatic  works 
were  in  great  request  at  Vienna;    and  that  his 
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"  West  Indian**'  and  "  Brothers,^  particularly,  were 
iirst^at^  favourites;  this  pleased  the  old  man  so 
much,  that  (I  flattered  myself)  it  made  him  forget 
my  drowsy  propensities. 

He  took  me  up  to  the  top  of  Mount  Ephraim, 
where  we  met  the  Duchess  of  Leinster  and  a  lady, 
walking ; — she  had  just  got  out  of  her  carriage,  and 
the  two  identical  footmen  who  had  been  on  the  stage« 
coach  with  me,  were  walking  behind  her.  She 
stopped  to  speak  to  Mr.  Cumberland ;  and  never 
shall  I  forget  the  countenance  of  tjie  servants,  when 
her  Grace  said,  "  Mr.  Kelly,  I  anii  glad  to  see  you ; 
have  you  been  long  here  ?^ 

I  replied,  "  No,  Madam,  only  two  days.*** 

"Did  you  come  down  alone  ?!*'  said  the  Duchess. 

"  Not  entirely,''  said  I  ;  "  I  came  down  on  the 
coach,  and  I  assure  you,  met  with  some  very 
jrfeasant,  chatty  companions,  who  amused  me  very 
.much,  by  a  variety  of  anecdotes  about  themselves, 
and  their  masters  and  mistresses."  While  I  was 
saying  this,  I  kept  looking  at  my  two  sworn  friends, 
the  footmen,  who  seemed  struck  with  wonder  and 
surprise. 

<^  Well,"  said  the  Duchess,  "  I  hope  this  place 
will  agree  with  you." 

'  t'l  juiid,  "  I  fear  not,  for  I  am  extremely  parti^l.to 
sikak  liquor,  and  I  am  told,  that  it  is  execrable  here ; 
and  that  in  the  very  first  houses,  one  meets  with 
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laothiDg  but  bad  small  beer.**^  I  agun  looked  at  my 
jEriends,  and  I  am  sure  they  wished  me  at  Jericho ; 
for  it  was  evident,  by  their  countenances,  that  they 
were  afraid  I  should  betray  their  confidence ;  and 
they  seemed  quite  relieved  when  they  saw  me 
make  my  bow  and  walk  away. 

A  letter  arrived  the  next  morning,  as  we  had 
planned,  which  called  me  to  London ;  we  informed 
our  host,  that  we  were  obliged  to  quit  his  hospitable 
roof  early  the  following  day.  "  My  children,^ 
said  he,  "  I  regret  that  you  must  leave  your  old 
hard,  but  business  must  be  attended  to;  and  as  this 
is  the  last  day  I  am  to  have  the  pleasure  of  your 
company,  when  you  return  from  your  evening's 
rambles  on  the  pantiles,  I  will  give  you  ^vhat  I  call 


a  treat." 


•  After  dinner.  Bannister  and  myself  went  to  the 
library.  "  What,"'  said  I  to  Bannister,  "  can  be 
the  treat  Cumberland  has  promised  us  to  night  ?  I 
suppose  he  took  notice  of  your  saying  at  dinner,  that 
your  favourite  meal  was  supper ;  and  he  intends,  as 
we  are  going  away  to-morrow  morning,  to  give  us 
some  little  delicacies."  Bannister  professed  entire 
ignorance,  and  some  doubt;  and  on  our  returr 
from  our  walk,  we  found  Cumberland  in  hit  parlour, 
waiting  for  us.  As  I  had  anticipated,  (he  cloth 
was  laid  for  supper,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  table 
was  a  large  dish  with  a  cover  on  it. 
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When  we  were  seated,  with  appetites  keen,  and 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  raysterious  dainty,  our  host, 
after  some  preparation,  desired  a  servant  to  remove, 
the  cover,  and  on  the  dish  lay  another  manuscript 
play.  *'  There,  my  boys,'^  said  he,  "  there  is  the 
treat  which  I  promised  you  ;  that.  Sirs,  is  my 
Tiberius,  in  five  acts ;  and  after  we  have  had  our 
sandwich  and  wine  and  water,  I  will  read  you  every 
word  of  it.  I  am  not  vain,  but  I  do  think  it 
by  far  the  best  play  I  ever  wrote,  and  I  think  youlj 
say  so.**' 

The  threat  itself  was  horrible ;  the  Reading  sauce 
was  ill  suited  to  the  light  supper,  and  neither  poppy 
nor  Mandragore,  nor  even  the  play  of  the  precede 
ing  evening,  would  have  been  half  so  bad  as  his 
Tiberius ;  but  will  the  reader  beUeve  that  it  wa« 
no  joke,  but  all  in  earnest,  and  that  he  actually 
fulfilled  his  horrid  promise,  and  read  the  three  first 
acts  ?  but  seeing  violent  symptoms  of  our  old  com- 
plaint coming  over  us,  he  proposed  that  we  should 
go  to  bed,  and  in  the  morning  that  he  should  treat 
us,  before  we  started,  by  reading  the  fourth  and 
fifth  acts ;  but  we  saved  him  the  trouble,  for  we 
were  off*  before  he  was  out  of  his  bed.     Such  are 
the  perils  and  hair-breadth  **scapes  which  attend  the 
guests  of  dramatists  who  live  in  the  country. 

The  comedy  which  he  read  on  the  first  evening 
of  our  visit,  and  which  was  called  *'  The  Last  of 
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the  Family,'*^  was  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane,  as 
he  had  promised,  for  Bannister'^s  benefit,  on  the  8th 
of  May,  and  was  repeated  four  times  with  moderate 
success.  It  contained  much  elegant  dialogue  and 
correct  sentiment,  but  the  plot  was  too  meagre  and 
inartificial  for  eflTect.  Bannister  spoke  a  prologue 
in  the  character  of  Sheva,  in  "  The  Jew ;''  and 
Mrs.  Jordan  an  epilogue  with  a  song,  which  were 
much  applauded. 

At  this  period,  I  left  Suffolk  Street,  and  took 
a  house  in  Lisle  Street,  Leicester  Square,  which 
Mrs.  Crouch  fitted  up  according  to  her  own  excel- 
lent taste.  Upon  this  scite,  an  Italian  Opera  House 
was  to  have  been  erected  by  a  Mr.  O'Ryley,  a 
clever  and  ingenious  man,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  (whose  estate  it  was),  but 
the  project  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  theatre  never 
rose  from  it. 

On  the  14th  June,  a  benefit  was  given  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  for  the  widows  and  children  of 
the  brave  men  who  gloriously  fell  in  action  on  the 
14th  February,  under  the  late  Lord  St.  Vincent. 
The  three  theatres,  on  that  night,  combined  their 
forces  for  the  laudable  purposes  of  charity.  Mrs. 
Jordan  played  Peggy,  in  "  The  Country  Girl  ;^ 
and  we  performers  in  "  No  Song,  no  Supper," 
gave  our  aid.  The  whole  corps  de  ballet  from  the 
Opera  House,   represented  the  ballet  of  "  Cupid 
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and  Psyche.''  Several  pferformers  of  Covent  Gar- 
den  Theatre  came  forward ;  and  Mrs.  Abingtoov 
who  had  not  appeared  for  many  seasons^  spoke  a 
fatourite  epilogue.  '  .^ 

For  Drury  Lane,  I  composed  an  afterpieee, 
called  "  The  Chimney  Comer,''  translated  ftosa 
the  French  by  Mr.  Walsh  Porter,  an  excellent^ 
though  a  very  eccentric  man ;  to  whom,  as  1  hs^e 
already  said,  I  was  indebted  for  many  attentionft 
when  at  Worcester,  and  elsewhere.  The  scenery 
was  very  pretty,  but  the  piece  was  not  successful ; 
and  after  its  third  representation,  was  withdrawn.. 

On  the  14th  December,  the  celebrated  dramatic 
romance,  called  "  The  Castle  Spectre,***  was  pio- 
duced  at  Driiry  Lane,  written  by  M.  G.  Lewis,  iBsq. 
It  had  a  prodigious  run ;  John  Kemble  performed 
in  it,  as  did  Mrs.  Jordan,  and  Mrs.  Powell,  who 
made  a  splendid  spectre.  The  first  night  of  its 
representation,  the  sinking  of  the  Ghost  in  a  &me 
of  fire,  and  the  beauty  of  the  whole  scenes  had  a 
most  sublime  effect.  I  composed  the  music  for  the 
piece;  but  for  the  situation  in  which  the  Ghost 
first  appears  in  the  oratory  to  her  daughter,  and  in 
which  the  acting  both  of  Mrs.  Powell  and  Mrs. 
Jordan,  without  speaking,  rivetted  the  audiemie,  I 
selected  the  chacoone  of  Jomelli,  as  an  accompa^ 
niment  to  the  action*  This  chacoone  had  been 
danced  at  Stutgard^  by  Vestris,  and  was  tbour  ht  an 
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odd  cboice  of  mine  for  so  solemn  a  scene;  but  tlie 
effect  which  it  produced  warranted  the  experiment. 

Mr.  M.  Lewis,  the  author  of  this  drama,  though 
eccentric,  had  a  great  deal  of  genius.  I  knew  him 
well,  and  have  passed  many  pleasant  hours  in  his 
scKuety.  I  composed  his  operas  of  "  Adelmom 
the  Outlaw;"  "  The  Wo(jd  Djemon ;"  "Venom;" 
"  Adelgitha ;"  all  for  Drury  Lane ;  and  a  romantic 
drama,  which  he  never  brought  forward,  called 
"  Zoroaster."  The  last  I  composed  was,  "  One 
o'clock,""  produced  at  the  Lyceum.  Of  all  his 
dramas,  the  "  Castie  Spectre"  was  his  favourite, 
perhaps  from  its  having  been  the  most  attractive 
and  popular ;  and  yet,  it  has  been  said,  it  was  tlie 
indirect  cause  of  his  deadi. 

After  his  father's  decease  he  went  to  Jamaica,  to 
visit  his  large  estates.  When  there,  for  tlie  amuse- 
ment of  his  slaves,  he  caused  his  favourite  drama, 
"  The  Castle  Spectre,"  to  be  jrerforraed  ;  they  were 
dehghted,  but  of  all  parts  which  struck  them,  that 
which  delighted  them  most  was  tlie  character  of 
Hassan,  the  black.  He  used  indiscreedy  to  mix 
with  these  people  in  the  hours  of  recreation,  and 
seemed,  from  his  mistaken  urbanity  and  ill-judged 
condescension,  to  be  their  very  idol.  fresuiaJng 
on  indulgence,  whicli  they  were  not  prepared  to 
feel  or  appreciate,  they  petitioned  him  to  enuiacipale 
them.     He  told  them,  that  during  his  lifetime  it 
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could  not  be  dofne ;  but  gave  them  a  solemn  premise^* 
that  at  his  deaths  they  should  have  their  freedom^ 
Alas !  it  was  a  fatal  promise  for  him,  for  on  the 
'  passage  homeward  he  died ;  it  has  been  said,  hy 
poison,  administered  by  three  of  his  favourite  black 
brethren,  whom  he  was  bringing  to  England  to  make- 
free  British  subjects  of;  and  who,  thinking  that  by: 
killing  their  master  they  should  gain  their  promised 
liberty,  in  return  for  all  his  liberal  treatment,  put 
an  end  to  his  existence  at  the  first  favourable  oppor- 
tunity. 

This  anecdote  I  received  from  a  gentleman  who* 
was  at  Jamaica  when  Mr.  Lewis  sailed  for  England,, 
and  I  relate  it  as  I  heard  it,  without  pledging- 
myself  to  its  entire  authenticity. 

It  is,  however,  notorious,  that  he  died  at  sea ; 
and  it  has  often  been  remarked,  that  the  death  of 
a  person  so  well  known  in  the  circles  of  literature 
and  fashion  as  he  was,  never  created  so  slight  a 
sensation.  This  evidently  arose  from  circumstances 
which  had  removed  him  from  the  immediate  world 
with  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  mix ;  and 
having  been  already  absent  from  it  for  a  length  of 
time,  his  departure  from  the  general  world,  was 
neither  felt  nor  commented  upon. 
'  I  once  received  a  command  from  his  present 
Majesty,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  to  compose  a  simple 
English  ballad  for  him ;   and  I  had  his  gracious 
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permission  to  publish  it,  as  composed  for  His  Royal 
Highness,  and  dedicate  it  to  him.  I  applied  to  toy 
friend  Lewis  to  write  me  one,  which  he  did.  The 
song  was  very  popular,  and  sung  by  Incledon,  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre.  The  last  verse  was  so 
applicable  to  the  fate  of  its  author,  that  I  cannot 
resist  giving  the  words. 

TO-MORROW, 

A  Ballad^  written  by  M.  G.  Lewis,  Esq.  and  composed  by  Michael 
Kelly,  expressly  far  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prikce  of 
Wales. 

I. 

A  bankrupt  in  trade,  fortune  frowning  on  shore, 

All  lost — save  luy  spirit  and  honour ; 
No  choice  being  left,  but  to  take  to  the  oar, 

I  engaged  in  the  Mars,  Captain  Connor. 
But  the  winds  call  me  some  few  words  to  say, 

To  Polly  these  moments  I  borrow, 
For  surely  she  grieves  I  leave  her  to-day, 

And  must  sail  on  the  salt  seas  to-morrow. 

II. 

Kay,  weep  not,  though  Fortune  her  smile  now  denies. 

Time  may  soften  the  gipsyVdispleasnre; 
Perhaps  she  may  throw  in  my  way  some  rich  prize, 

And  send  me  home  loaded  with  treasure. 
If  so  lucky,  oh!  dou^t  not,  without  more  delay. 

Will  I  hasten  to  banish  your  sorrow, 
And  bring  back  a  heart  that  adores  yon  to-day. 

And  will  love  you  as  dearly  to-morrow* 

65 
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*  »  III. 

•  But,  «h  !  the  fond  hope  may  prove  fniitle^s  and  valfi# 

Which  my  bosom  now  ventures  to  cherish  ; 
In  some  perilous  iight~I  may  baply  be  slain, 

Or,  overwhelmed,  in  the  ocean  may  perish. 
Should  such  be  the  fate  of  poor  Tom,  deign  to  pay 

To  his  loss  a  fit  tribute  of  sorrow,  ( 

And  sometimes  remember  our  parting  to-day, 

Should  a  wave  be  his  coffin  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Lewis  had  many  advantages  as  an  autboi^; 
he  was  a  good  German,  understood  Spanish,  and 
was  perfect  master  of  French  and  Italian. 

After  the  success  of  the  "  Castle  Spectre,''  I 
determined  to  endeavour  to  get  the  French  pro- 
gramme of  "  Blue  Beard^^  (which  I  had  brou^t 
from  Paris)  dramatized.  I  accordingly  called  Upon 
my  valued  friend,  George  Colman,  and  told  hinot  tliat 
I  had  brought  him  the  outline  of  a  French  romance, 
which,  I  believed,  if  he  would  undertake  to  write  it, 
would  prove  highly  successful.  I  told  him  moreover, 
that  my  object  was .  to  endeavour  to  establish  my 
name  as  a  composer,  by  furnishing  the  music  for  it ; 
that  I  was  perfectly  sure  a  week's  work  would 
accomplish  the  literary  part  of  the  two  acts,  for 
which  I  would  give  him  a  couple  of  hundred 
pounds. 

After  having  discussed  the '  subject,  and  two 
bottles  of  wine,  the  witty  dramatist  agreed  to 
my  terms,  and  I  promised  to  accompany  him  to  his 
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eountry-house,  and  remain  with  him  for  a  week  ;  .  I 
did  so,  and  before  the  week  was  ended,  the  piece 
was  complete,  and  those  who  have  seen  it,-^-aiMi 
who  has  not  ?  will  bear  testimony  to  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  he  executed  his  task. 

The  drama  was  immediately  accepted  at  Drury 
Lane ;  orders  were  issued  to  the  machinists,  pdnt» 
ers,  and  decorators,  to  bring  it  forward  with  tfae> 
greatest  possible  splendour  and  magnificence;  and 
it  must  be  admitted,  that  nothing  could  exceed  it9 
brilliancy ;  the  music,  which  fortunately  became 
extremely  popular,  I  composed,  with  the  exception 
of  two  selected  pieces,  and  the  success  of  the.  whole 
was  beyond  expectation  and  precedent.  It  may  be 
worth  noticing,  that  the  Blue  Beard,  who  rode,  the 
elephant  in  perspective  over  the  mountains^  was 
little  Edmund  Eean,  who,  at  that  time,  l^t^e 
thought  he  should  become  a  first  class  actor.     .    , 

The  16th  January,  1798,  was  the  first  night,  of 
its  production.  From  the  bungling  of  the  carpen- 
ters, and  the  machinery  going  all  wrong,  at  one 
time,  as  it  drew  near  the  conclusion,  I  gave  it  .upt.a8 
lost:  but  never  shall  I  forget  the  xelief  I  expe^ 
lienced  when  Miss  Decamp  sang,  ^^  I  see  ,Ui^m 
gallopping!  I  see  them  gallopping  !^  She  gaye  it 
with  such  irresistible  force  of  expression,  a^  ^o  call, 
from  the  audience  loud  and  continued  sh9Uts,of 
applause.  ,,..„,.„ 
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At  the  end  of  the  piece,  when  Blue  Beard  is  slain> 
by  Selim,  a  most  ludicrous  scene  took  place.  :  Where> 
Blue  Beard  sinks  under  the  stage,  a  skeleton  rises,, 
which,  when  seen  by  the  audience,  was  to  sink  dowiy 
again;  but  not  one  inch  would  the  said  skeleton- 
move.     I,  who  had  just  been  killing  Blue  Beard, 
totally  forgetting  where  I  was,  ran  up  with  my 
drawn  sabre,  and  pummelled  the  poor   skeleton'^s 
head  with  all  my  might,  vociferating,  until  he  dis- 
appeared, .loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  whole 
hou«^,  **  D — ^n  you  !  d — ^n  you  !  why  don^t  you  go^ 
down  ?'^    The  audience  were  in  roars  of  laughter 
at   this  ridiculous    scene,   but  good-naturedly   ap- 
peared to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  an  infuriated^ 
composer. 

The  next  day,  the  piece  was  much  curtailed ;  the 
scenery  and  machinery  were  quite  perfect ;  and,  on 
its  next  representation,  it  was  received  with  the  most 
unqualified  approbation,  by  overflowing  houses,  and 
has  kept  its  standing  for  six-and-twenty  years.     The 
music  had  an  unparalleled  sale,  but  I  could  not 
escape  the  shafts  of  envy  and  malice.     The  pro- 
fessional, would-be  theatrical  composers,  the  music- 
sellers  and  their  friends,  gave  out  that  the  music  was. 
not  mine,  and  that  I  had  stolen  it  from  other  com- 
posers.    But  I  laughed  them  to  scorn;  conscious- 
tfiat  I  never  even  selected  a  piece  from  any  com- 
poser to  which,  when  I  printed  it,  I  did  not. affix  hist 
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name ;  always  bearing  in  mind  what  CoUey  Gibber 
tells  us  of  himself, — that  when  he  produced  his  first 
comedy,  which  was  successful,  of  "  Love's  Last 
Shift,''  his  enemies  gave  out  that  it  was  not  his 
own  ;  Gibber  said,  if  they  knew  the  person  to  whom 
it  really  belonged,  he  had  been  true  to  his  trust,  for 
he  had  never  yet  revealed  the  so^ret.  The  Italian 
proverb  was  ever  present  to  my  mind,  which  saysy 

Lasciategli  dire,  pure  cbe 
Lasclamo  fare. 

In  English : — 

Let  them  go  on  saying. 

So  they  let  me  go  on  doing  *. 

In  the  grand  march,  where  Blue  Beard  comes 
over  the  mountain,  there  was  to  be  a  military  band. 

*  The  second  act  of  Blue  Beard  opened  with  a  view  of  the 
Spahi's  horses,  at  a  distance  ;  these  horses  Mrere  admirably  made- 
of  pasteboard,  and  answered  every  purpose  for  which  they  were 
wanted.  One  morning,  Mr..  Sheridan,  John  Kcmble,  and  myself, 
went  to  the  property-room  of  Drury  Lane  Hieatre,  ^nd  there 
found  Johnston,  the  able  and  ingenious  machinist,  at  work  upon 
the  horses,  and  on  the  point  of  beginning  the  elephant,  which 
was  to  carry  Blue  Beard.  Mr.  Sheridan  said  to  Johnston, — 
"  Don't  you  think,  Johnston,  you  had  better  go  to  Pidcock's,  af. 
Exeter 'Change,  and  hire  an  elephant  for  a  number  of  nights?" — 
"  Not  I,  Sir,"  replied  the  enthusiastic  machinist ;  "  if  I  cannot 
make  a  better  elephant  than  that  at  Exeter  'Change,  I  deserve 
tb  be  hanged.''  * 
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I  Was  not  suffici«itly  conversant  with  wind  inietni^ 
ments;,  and. therefore  I  went  to  Mr.  Eley,  a  6^- 
man,  and  Master  of  the  band  of  the  guards.  I' took 
my  melody  to  him,  and  he  put  the  parts  to  it  nvdst 
delightfully.  A  considerable  bet  was  made,  that 
the  melody  was  kis^  and  not  mine ;  to  decide  tii^ 
wager,  and  put  the  matter  at  rest,  I  was  induced, 
after  twenty-two  years  had  elapsed,  to  write  to 
Mr.  Eley,  and  received  his  answer,  a  copy  of  which 
I  insert : — 

July  18th,  1821. 

48,  Frith  Street^  Sol^o. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  received  yoar  letter  concerning  the  march  in  Bine 
Beard,  of  which  you  gave  to  me  the  melody,  to  put  parts 
for  the  orchestra  wind  instruments,  to  which  I  added  some  part 
to  finish  the  trio,  and  to  lead  into  the  next  chorus.  I  wrote  this 
score  in  the  music-room,  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  daring  the 
acts  of  the  play,  which  several  of  the  orchestra  did  see,  and  con- 
cluded it  was  my  melody ;  though  I  assured  them  it  was  not ; 
from  whence  this  error  has  arose. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Most  truly  yours, 

R.  T.  ELEY. 

I  was  now  finally  settled  in  my  house  in  Lisle 

Street,  and  about  the  same  period,  my  esteemed 

friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Philips,  the  singer,  called  on 

Bfiei,  and  wished  me  to  take  him  as  a  pupil,  and 

'<]^&ered  me  a  most  tempting  premium^  but  I  wa^too 
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much  occupied  to  accept  it.  He  went  to  Dr.  Ar- 
nold, under  whose  able  instruction  he  became  a 
sound  musician,  and  an  accomplished  singer ;  he  ia 
Btill  in  the  profession,  and  by  far  the  very  best  acting 
singer  on  the  English  stage:  to  any  profession 
which  he  had  embraced,  he  would  have  been  an 
iHnament ;  his  conduct  is  ever  honourable, — his 
feelings  always  gentlemanly. 

About  the  same  time,  a  less  agreeable  incident 
occurred  to  me,  which,  although  purely  of  a  do- 
mestic nature,  may  be  serviceably  mentioned  here, 
in  order  to  put  others  upon  their  guard,  under 
nmilar  circumstances.  I  had  advertised  in  the 
newspapers,  that  I  was  in  want  of  a  man-servant ; 
a  middle-aged  man  came  after  the  place — an  Irish- 
man. He  said  he  bad  lived  witii  a  gentleman  of 
fortune,  of  the  name  of  Pritchard,  who  resided 
chiefly  at  his  country  house,  in  Epping  Forest,  but 
was  often  at  an  hotel  in  South  Molton  Street ;  if  I 
could  make  it  convenient  to  call  there  the  next  day, 
he  would  be  in  town,  and  I  might  get  his  character. 
I  went  the  next  day  to  the  hotel;  the  waiter  in- 
formed me  that  Mr.  Pritchard  had  been  there,  and 
waited  for  me  as  long  as  he  could,  but  would  call 
upon  me  in  Lisle  Street.  When  I  returned  to 
dinner,  Mrs.  Crouch  told  me  tliat  an  elderly  gentle- 
man, in  deep  mourning,  of  the  name  of  Pritchard, 
had  called  upon  me,  in  a  job-carriage.     She  de- 
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scribed  him  as  a  particularly  interesting  old  gentle- 
man. He  gave  the  Irishman  an  excellent  character, 
and  said  that  he  should  not  have  parted  with  him 
upon  any  account,  but  that  having  recently  be- 
come a  widower,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  reduce  his 
establishment. 

Mrs.  Crouch  gave  so  favourable  a  description  of 
the  **  elderly  gentleman,*"  and  the  elderly  gentle-" 
inan  had  given  her  such  a  favourable  description  of 
his  Irish  servant,  that  wt  were  perfectly  satisfied,  and 
the  man  was  directed  to  come  to  his  place. 

After  he  had  been  in  my  service  some  days  (it 
was  in  the  winter  time),  Mrs.  Crouch'^s  own  maid 
came  into  my  room,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  said  she  heard  such  a  noise  in  the  passage, 
as  convinced  her  that  somebody  was  endeavouring 
to  break  injo  the  house. 

I  rose,  and  crept  softly  to  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
and  listened,  when  I  heard  the  respectable  Hiber- 
nian protege  of  the  highly  respectable  elderly  gen- 
tleman from  Epping  Forest,  say,  through  the  key- 
hole of  the  street-door,  "  Be  quiet !  the  maid-ser- 
vants are  not  gone  to  bed ;  come  back  in  an  hour  ; 
— the  plate  is  in  the  back  drawing-room.*"  This 
was  pretty  conclusive  evidence  of  the  liberal  intent 
tions  of  my  new  servant,  touching  the  disposition  of 
my  property.  I  immediately  got  my  sword,  and 
proceeded  to  the  passage,  where  I  found  the  object 
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6f  my  search.  I  told  him  that  if  he  stirred  one 
inch,  I  would  run  him  through  the  body.  In  the 
mean  time,  one  of  the  maids  called  a  watchman,  and 
the  culprit  was  consigned  to  the  coal  cellar  for  the 
rest  of  the  night. 

In  the  morning,  I  consulted  Mr.  HoUoway,  my 
{solicitor,  as  to  my  future  conduct  in  the  business ; 
and  he  knowing,  professionally,  the  difficulties, 
doubts,  and  expense  of  prosecuting  and  punishing 
criminals,  advised  me  to  profit  by  my  experience, 
and  turn  the  fellow  away ;  I  followed  his  counsel, 
and  discharged  my  servant. 

One  morning,  about  six  weeks  afterwards,  while 
I  was  at  the  Opera  House,  superintending  a  re- 
hearsal, a  Bow  Street  officer  came  to  me  from  Mr. 
Bond,  with  his  compliments,  to  request  my  imme- 
diate attendance  at  the  Police  Office.  I  obeyed  the 
magistrate's  wishes,  and  to  my  great  astonishment, 
found  seated  on  the  bench,  beside  the' magistrates, 
Mrs.  Crouch,  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Horrebow ;  my 
ci-devant  Hibernian  servant  at  the  bar,  in  custody, 
in  company  with  his  ally,  the  respectable  elderly 
gentleman,  who  had  so  liberally  given  his  friend, 
that  which  he  had  not  himself — a  character.  He 
was,  however,  no  longer  dressed  in  mourning,  but 
in  a  light-coloured  coat,  all  in  tatters,  looking  quite 
miserable. 

It  appeared  that,  through  the  recommendatioa 
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of  Mr. '  Pritchatd,  the  worthy  Irishman  ^t  into 
the  service  of  a  clergyman  at  Clerkenwell,  into 
whose  house,  one  night,  the  family  being  aU  ^ 
rest,  he  admitted  two  thieves,  who  stripped  it  of 
every  thing  moveable.  Upon  closer  exatniiiatien 
of  the  circumstances,  it  turned  out,  that  he  he- 
longed  to  a  gang  of  housebreakers,  who  kept 
Mr.  Pritchard  in  pay  for  the  express  purpose  of 
^ving  false  characters.  Mr.  Pritchard  was  sent  lb 
Newgate:  and  the  Irishman,  having  been  found 
guilty  at  the  Old  Bailey,  was  hanged,  after  having 
confessed  the  commission  of  innumerable  atrocities 

As  I  before  said,  I  relate  this  to  serve  aa  a 
caution  to  my  readers  against  receiving  the  cha- 
racters of  servants  from  persons  to  whom  they 
have  not  a  respectable  reference,  however  respect- 
able their  personal  appearance,  or  however  amiable 
or  gentlemanly  their  manner. 

This  summer  I  took  a  cottage  at  Battersea>  and 
accepted  an  engagement  for  part  of  the  season,  at 
Colman's  theatrie,  in  order  to  introduce  a  pupil  of 
Mrs.  Crouch,  a  Miss  Griffiths,  who  afterwards 
married  a  Mr.  Stewart,  a  comic  performer  on  the 
Dublin  Stage.  She  played  Polly,  at  the  Hay- 
market,  to  my  Macheath,  and  Clarissa  to  my 
Lionel;  she  was  a  girl  of  great  promise,  and 
becoming  a  great  favourite.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  the  stage-door  keeper  of  the  Edinburgh  theatre, 
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and  was  employed  abcHit  the  house,  to  swe^ 
the  stage,  &c.  when  Mrs.  Crouch  and  myself 
actdd  at  Edinburgh.  She  was  so  delighted  with 
Mrs.  Crouches  performance,  that  some  time  after 
we  had  quitted  the  theatre,  without  intimating 
Jier  intention  to  her  father,  cm:  any  person  be- 
longing to  her,  she  travelled  on  Jbot  all  the  way 
from  Edinburgh  to  London,  and  found  out  Mrs. 
Crouch  in  Liisle  Street,  who  took  her  under  her 
tuition  and  patronage,  and  bestowed  the  greatest 
pains  in  instructing  her.  She  had  a  sweet  voioe, 
a  fine  ear,  and  a  great  share  of  intellect. 

On  the  2nd  of  August,  the  stage  had  an  irrepa- 
rable loss,  by  the  death  of  that  excellent  actor, 
John  Palmer,  who  expired  on  the  stage,  while 
acting  in  "  The  Stranger,"  just  as  he  uttered— ^ 

'<  There  is  another,  and  a  beUer  world !" 

A  similar  melancholy  event  happened  in  the 
year  1758,  when  Joseph  Pethren,  playing  the 
Duke,  in  '^  Measure  for  Measure,"  dropped  down 
dead,  after  repeating  these  words  : — 

"  Beason  thus  with  life— If  I  do  lose  thee,  I  lose  a  thing 
that  none  but  fools  would  keep ; — a  breath  thon  art." 

Alas !  poor  Palmer !  his  fate  was  a  lamentable 
one;   he  had  been  continually  involved  iu  diffi* 
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culties,  brought  on  him  by  struggling  to  support 
and  educate  a  numerous  family;  and  at  the  very 
moment  that  a  hope  of  extrication  from  his  diffi-* 
culties  gleamed  upon  him,  he  sank  into  the  grave : 
for  it  is  perhaps  not  generally  known,  that  two 
days  previously  to  his  going  to  Liverpool,  at  my 
house,  and  I  may  safely  say,  through  my  influence, 
Mr.   Sheridan    appointed    him    stage-manager    of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  with  a  stipend  of  400Z.  per 
annum,   exclusive  of  his  salary  as  an  actor ; '  and 
commissioned  me  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  pleasing 
intelligence  to  him. 

The  next  morning,  when  I  was  singing  a  song  at 
rehearsal,  at  the  Haymarket,  Palmer,  who  had  been 
in  the  country,  came  on  the  stage  to  speak  to  one  of 
the  actors;  when  I  espied  him,  without  stopping 
the  band,  I  went  on  singing  the  air ;  but,  for  the 
right  words  of  it,  substituted  the  following :  — 

"  My  good  Jack  Palmer,  don't  go  away ; 
I've  got  something  pleasing  to  you  to  say." 

This  piece  of  sublime  poetry  produced  a  hearty 
laugh.  I  informed  him  of  the  appointment,  with 
which,  poor  fellow,  he  was  truly  delighted ;  it  was 
indeed,  the  very  summit  of  his  hopes  and  wishes. 
That  evening  he  set  off  for  Liverpool,  whence  he 
never  returned.     It  was  supposed,  that  the  death 
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of  his  youngest  boy,  on  whom  he  doated,  broke 
his  heart. 

No  actor  was  ever  more  generally  efficient;, 
in  some  characters  he  was  excellent,  in  none 
•indifferent.  His  acting,  in  "  Joseph  Surface ;'' 
"The  Suicided  Stukely,  in  "The  Gamester T 
Dionysius,  in  "  The  Grecian  Daughter ;'"  Young 
Wilding,  in  "  The  Liar ;"  Sir  Toby  Belch,  in 
"  Twelfth  Night,"  was  perfection.  Mr.  Aickin, 
the  Liverpool  manager,  gave  a  benefit  at  his 
theatre,  for  the  oi-phan  children ;  Mr.  Colman 
gave  his  company  for  the  same  laudable  purpose  ; 
the  Opera  House  was  lent  them,  as  Mr.  Colman's 
theatre  was  not  sufficiently  large.  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  opened  on  the  15th  of  September,  with 
«  The  Stranger,''  and  "  The  Citizen,''  for  the 
benefit  of  his  orphan  family  ;  the  house  overflowed 
in  every  part ;  and  there  were  a  number  of  hand- 
some presents  made  them.  The  receipts  of  the 
night  were  upwards  of  800Z. ;  a  just  tribute  to 
the  talents  of  their  unfortunate  father. 

This  benefit  has  recently  been  referred  to  publicly, 
in  consequence  of  the  melancholy  occurrence  which 
awakened  a  fresh  interest  in  the  public  for  one 
of  the  surviving  sons.  An  allusion  was  made  by 
Mr.  Palmer,  Jun.  to  the  non-payment  of  the  receipts 
of  the  house  by  Mr.  Sheridan  ;  but  from  a  corres- 
pondence which  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  it 
seems  that  the  allegation  was  founded  on  a  mistake* 
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The  next  musical  piece  I  produced  at  Drurjr 
Lane  was  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Dusseck,  the 
celebrated  piano-forte  player;  he  composed  the 
serious  part  of  it, — I  the  comic.  What  he  did, 
was  masterly  and  effective.  The  piece  was  entitled,- 
"The  Captive  of  Spilburg;*"  the  story  from  die 
French  piece,  "Camille;  ou,  le  Soutemdn  ;***  it 
was  ably  managed  by  Prince  Hoare,  and  had  a  run 
of  seventeen  nights.  My  next  musical  productions 
were  in  a  play  taken  from  Mr.  Lewis's  romance  of 
"  The  Monk,'^  by  Mr.  Boaden,  and  performed  at 
Drury  Lane,  called  "  Aurelio  and  Miranda."  I 
thought  there  was.  a  great  deal  of  merit  in  the 
writing ;  but  it  was  only  acted  six  nights :  many 
thought  it  indecorous  to  represent  a  church  on  the 
stage  (which,  by  the  way,  was  a  fine  specimen  of 
tlie  art, — painted  by  Capon).  But  the  powerful 
objection  was,  the  unearthly  appearance  of  Kemble, 
as  the  Monk.  I  never  shall  forget  his  attitude  im^ 
mediately  after  his  entrance ;  his  dress — the  look^^^^ 
the  tout  ensemble — struck  me  to  be  more  than 
human.  He  was  hailed  with  the  most  rapturous 
applause;  but  he  stood  motionless,  with  uplifised 
eyes,  and  apparently  regardless  of  the  public  tribute* 

The  great  sums  of  money  produced  to  the  theatxe 
by  "  Blue  Beard,'^  induced  the  Drury  Lane  pro^ 
prietors  to  prevail  on  Mr.  Colman  to  write  a  mudieal 
afterpiece,  to  vie  with  it  in  splendour.  The  piece 
was  entitled,  "  Feudal  Times ;    or.  The  Banquet 
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Gallery,"     I  composed  tlie  whole  of  the  music  fot 

it.     Altliough  ihe  scenery  was  grand,  antt  the  pieca 

well  acted,  it  was  not  so  successful  as  Blue  Beard; 

!      although  performed,  in  the  course  of  the  season,  for 

many  nights.    It  was  brought  out  in  January  1799. 

On  IJie  5th  of  April,  1799,  the  musical  world 

had  to  regret  the  demise  of  the  veteran  Cramer,  the 

admirable    violin  pcrfoniier,  leader  of  the    Opera 

band.  King's  concert,  and  all  the  musical  meetings. 

I  On  the   S4th  of  May,  in   the  same  year,   Mr. 

I       Sheridan's  celebrated    play   of   *'  Pizarro,"    from 

i      Kotzebue,  was  produced ;  it  was  admirably  acted, 

I       and  I  had  the  proud  distinction  of  having  my  name 

i      Joined  witJi  that  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  its  production, 

I      having  been  selected  by  him  to  compose  the  whole 

!       of  tlie  music. 

;  Expectation  was  on  tip-toe:    and  strange  as  it 

may  appear,  "  Pizarro"  was  advertised,  and  every 

box  in  the  house  taken,  before  the  fourth  act  of  the 

I       play  was  begun ;  nor  had  I  one  single  word  of  the 

',       poetry  for  which  I  was  lo  compose  the  music.     Day 

j      after  day  was  I  attending  on  Mr.  Sheridan,  repre- 

I       seiiting  that  time  was  flying,  and  that  nothing  was 

done  for  me.     His  answer  uniformly  was,  "  Depend 

upon  it,  my   dear   Mic,  you   shall  have  plenty  of 

j       matter  to  go  on  with  to-moirow ;"  but  day  after 

[       day,  that  morrow  came  not,  which,  as  my  name  was 

I       advertised  as  the  composer  of  the  music,  drove  me 

;       half  crazy. 
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One  day  I  was  giving  a  dinner  to  the  Earl  of 
Guilford,  the  Marquis  of  Ormond  (then  Lord.  Ox- 
mond),  my  valued  friend  Sir  Charles  Bampfylde, 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  George  Colman,  J.  Richard* 
gon,  M.  Lewis,  and  John  Kemble;  and,  about  ten 
oVlock,  when  I  was  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  this 
charming  society,  Mr.  Sheridan  appeared  before  us, 
and  informed  my  friends,  that  he  must  carry  rhe  off 
with  him,  that  moment,  to  Drury  Lane;  begged 
they  would  excuse  my  absence  for  one  hour,  and  he 
would  return  with  me.  I  saw  it  would  be  useless 
to  contradict  him,  so  I  went  to  the  theatre,  and 
found  the  stage  and  house  lighted  up,  as  it  would 
have  been  for  a  public  performance ;  not  a  human 
being  there,  except  ourselves,  the  painters,  and  car- 
penters ;  and  all  this  preparation  was  merely  that 
he  might  see  two  scenes,  those  of  Pizarro^s  tent, 
and  the  Temple  of  the  Sun. 

The  great  author  estabhshed  himself  in  the  centre 
of  the  pit,  with  a  large  bowl  of  negus  on  the  bench 
before  him ;  nor  would  he  move  until  it  was  finished. 
I  expostulated  with  him  upon  the  cruelty  of  not 
letting  me  have  the  words  which  I  had  to  compose, 
not  to  speak  of  his  having  taken  me  away  from  my 
friends,  to  see  scenery  and  machinery,  with  which, 
as  I  was  neither  painter,  nor  carpenter,*  nor  ma* 
chinist,  I  could  have  nothing  to  do :  his  answer  was^ 
that  he  wished  me  to  see  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  in 
which  the  choruses  and  marches  were  to  come  over 
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the  platform.—"  To-morrow,^  said  he,  "  I  promise 
I  will  come  and  take  a  cutlet  with  you,  and  tell  you 
all  you  have  to  do.  My  dear  M ic,  you  know  you 
oan  depend  upon  me;  and  I  know  that  I  can  de- 
pend upon  you ;  but  these  bunglers  of  carpenters 
require  looking  after.'' 

After  this  promise,  we  returned  to  my  house  ;  I 
found  my  party  waiting ;  nor  did  we  separate  until 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

To  my  utter  surprise,  the  next  day,  according  to 
his  own  appointment,  Mr.  Sheridan  really  came  to 
dinner ;  after  the  cloth  was  removed,  he  proposed 
business.  I  had  pen,  ink,  music-paper,  and  a 
small  piano-forte  (which  the  Duke  of  Queensberry 
had  given  me,  and  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
take  with  him  in  his  carriage,  when  he  travelled,) 
put  upon  the  table  with  our  wine.  ]\Iy  jum  was,  to 
discover  the  situations  of  the  different  choruses  and 
the  marches,  and  Mr.  Sheridan's  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  he  gave  them  in  the  following  manner : — 
"  In  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,"  said  he,  "  I  want 
the  vir^ns  of  the  Sun,  and  their  high  priest,  to 
chaunt  a  solemn  invocation  to  their  deity." — I  sang 
two  or  three  bars  of  music  to  him,  which  I  thought 
corresponded  with  what  he  wished,  and  marked  them 
down.  He  then  made  a  sort  of  rumbling  noise  with 
his  voice  (for  he  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  turn- 
ing a  tune),  resembling  a  deep  gruff  bow,  wow 

VOL.    II.  H 
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WOW ;  but  though  there  was  not  the  slightest  resem* 
blance  of  an  air  in  the  noise  he  made,  yet  so  clear 
were  his  ideas  of  effect,  that  I  perfectly  understood 
his  meaning,  though  conveyed  through  the  medium 
of  a  bow,  wow,  wow.  Having  done  this,  and 
pointed  out  their  several  situations,  he  promised 
me,  faithfully,  that  I  should  have  the  poetry  in  a 
couple  of  days ;  and,  marvellous  to  say,  he  actually 
did  send  me  Coral's  song,  which  Mrs.  Jordan  sang ; 
and  the  trio,  sung  by  Mrs.  Crouch,  Miss  Decamp, 
and  Miss  Leak,  "  Fly  away,  time,^ — which  .they 
made  very  effective.  The  poetry  of  the  last,  how- 
ever, was  written  by  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Richard- 
son ;  the  song  really  by  himself.  Having  extracted 
these,  I  saw  that  it  was  perfectly  ridiculous  to  expect 
the  poetry  of  the  choruses  from  the  author  of  the 
play ;  and  as  I  knew  a  literary  gentleman,  whose 
poverty,  if  not  his  will,  would  consent  to  assist  me, 
I  gave  him  Mr.  Sheridan^s  ideas,  as  I  had  caught 
them  from  his  bow,  wow,  wows,  and  got  him  to 
write  words  to  them,  which  he  did  very  well ;  at  least 
well  enough  to  answer  my  purpose. 

But  if  this  were  a  puzzling  situation  for  a  com- 
poser, what  will  my  readers  think  of  that,  in  which 
the  actors  were  left,  when  I  state  the  fact,  that,  at 
the  time  the  house  was  overflowing  on  the  first  nighfs 
performance,  all  that  was  written  of  the  play  was 
actually  rehearsing,  and  that  incredible  as  it  may 
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appear,  until  the  end  of  the  fourth  act,  neither  Mrs; 
Siddons,  nor  Charles  Kemble,  nor  Barrymore,  hrid 
all  their  speeches  for  the  fifth  ?  Mr.  Sheridan  was 
up-stairs  in  the  prompter's  room,  where  he  was 
writing  the  last  part  of  the  play,  while  the  earlier 
parts  were  acting;  and  every  ten  minutes  he  brought 
down  as  much  of  the  dialogue  as  he  had  done,  pieee- 
meal,  into  the  green-room,  abusing  himself  and  his 
neghgence,  and  making  a  thousand  winning  and 
soothing  apologies,  for  having  kept  the  performers 
so  long  in  such  painful  suspense. 

One  remarkable  trait  in  Sheridatfs  character  was, 
his  penetrating  knowledge  of  the  human  mind ;  for 
no  man  was  more  careful  in  his  carelessness ;  he  was 
quite  aware  of  his  power  over  his  performers,  and  of 
the  veneration  in  which  they  held  his  great  talents ; 
had  he  not  been  so,  he  would  not  have  ventured  to 
keep  them  (Mrs.  Siddons  particularly)  in  the  dread- 
ful anxiety  which  they  were  sufiering  through  the 
whole  of  the  evening.  Mrs.  Siddons  told  me  that 
she  was  in  an  agony  of  fright ;  but  Sheridan  per- 
fectly knew,  that  Mrs.  Siddons,  C.  Kemble,  and 
Barrymore,  were  quicker  in  study  than  any  other 
performers  concerned;  and  that  he  could  trust  them 
to  be  perfect  in  what  they  had  to  say,  even  at  half- 
an-hour's  notice.  And  the  event  proved  that  he  was 
right :  the  play  was  received  with  the  greatest  ap- 
probation, and  though  brought  out  so  late  in  the 
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season,  was  played  thirty-one  nights ;  and  for  years 
afterwards  proved  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the  Dnirjr 
Lane  Treasury,  and,  indeed,  to  all  the  theatres  i^ 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Such,  however,  were  the  delays  during  the  first 
night's  performance,  that  the  play  did  hot  end  untH 
within  five  minutes  of  midnight!  The  farce  of 
"  My  Grandmother,''  was  to  follow,  but  the  exhausj. 
tion  of  the  audience  was  so  complete,  that,  when  the 
afterpiece  commenced,  only  seventeen  persons  re* 
mained  in  the  whole  dress  circle,  and  twenty-two  ia 
the  pit. 

John  Kemble  is  so  perfectly  identified  with  the 
character  of  KpUa,  that  perhaps,  as  anecdotes  of  such 
a  person,  however  trifling,  if  characteristic,  are 
always  interesting,  I  may  be  permitted  to  mention 
an  instance  of  his  coolness  in  the  midst  of  difficulty, 
which  I  had  forgotten  to  relate  in  its  proper  place, 
as  far  as  dates  are  concerned. 

In  the  summer  of  1783,  he  and  his  unrivalled 
sister,  Mrs.  Siddons,  were  engaged  at  liimerick ; 
and  Mrs.  Crouch,  then  Miss  Phillips,  was  also  there, 
playing  on  the  alternate  nights  with  the  tragedians. 
She  was  beyond  measure  popular,  and  the  theme  of 
universal  admiration.  One  evening,  after  having 
performed  Rosetta,  in  "  Love  in  a  Village,'"  some 
officers  of  a  militia  regiment,  quartered  in  Limerick, 
being  very  much  intoxicated,  avowed  their  intention 
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of  escorting  her  home ;  and,  in  order  to  carry  their 
{dan  into  execution,  obtained  admission  behind  the 
iM^nes,  and  proceeded  to  address  her  on  the  subject. 
She,  terrified,  ran  into  her  dressing-room  and  locked 
the  door,  which  these  heroes  declared  they  would 
forthwith  break  open. 

It  so  happened,  that  Mr.  Phillips,  her  father, 
was  laid  up  with  the  gout  at  that  juncture,  and  had 
commissioned  Kemble  to  see  his  daughter  home 
after  the  play ;  and  thus  authorised,  the  moment  he 
heard  the  disturbance  and  its  cause,  he  proceeded  to 
the  scene  of  action,  and  politely  requested  the 
military  force  to  withdraw;  but  they  positively 
refused  to  stir  without  Miss  Phillips.  Upon  which, 
Kemble  took  his  sword,  and  said,  that  having  been 
'deputed  by  the  lady's  father  to  escort  her  to  her 
house,  he  should  execute  his  commission  at  the 
hazard  of  his  life,  and  requested  Miss  Phillips  to 
open  the  door  of  the  dressing-room. 

With  this  request  she  complied ;  but  they  had 
not  proceeded  many  paces,  before  one  of  the  officers, 
of  the  name  of  Yelverton,  came  behind  Kemble,  and 
made  a  cut  at  his  head  with  his  sabre. — ^A  woman, 
of  the  name  of  Judy  Cameron,  one  of  the  stage- 
dressers,  perceived  the  intention ;  and  catching  the 
man'^s  arm,  wrested  the  sword  from  him,  and,  in  all 
probability,  saved  Kemble's  life.  Kemble  saw  the 
whole  transaction ;  and,  without  the  smallest  altera- 
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tion  in  look  or  manner,  or  being  in  the  slightest 
degree  moved,  he  turned  to  his  preserver,  Judy, 
and  said,  "  Well  done,  Euphrasia!"' — He  then 
drew  his  sword,  and  conducted  his  fair  charge 
in  safety  to  her  chair. 

Lord  Muskerry,  who  was .  Colonel  of  the  regi- 
inent,  called  upon  Eemble  in  the  morning,  and  told 
him  that  every  apology  he  might  require  shotdd  be 
made  by  the  officers.  This  anecdote,  extremely 
illustrative  of  character,  I  had  both  from  Mrs. 
Crouch  and  her. father,  who  always  mentioned  it 
with  gratitude,  and  admiration  of  the  high  spirit 
and  perfect  coolness  which  Kemble  displayed  upon 
this  trying  occasion. 

My  next  production,  at  Drury  Lane,  was  an 
afterpiece,  from  the  German  of  Kotzebue.  I  do 
not  recollect  the  German  title  of  it,  but  it  was 
literally  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Papendick, 
a  native  of  Germany,  a  very  worthy  man,  and  page 
to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Charlotte.  He  shewed  it 
to  my  friend  John  Bannister,  who  told  me  he 
approved  of  the  incidents  and  situations ;  but  in  the 
state  in  which  it  then  was,  he  thought  it  impossible 
to  produce  it  on  the  English  stage  with  any  effect ; 
but  he  [proposed  to  me  to  join  with  him  in  pur- 
chasing the  copyright,  and  getting  it  adapted,  by 
soi^ie  skilful  hand,  for  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

Having  a  reliance  on  his  judgment,  I  agreed  to 
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go  with  him  the  next  day  to  Windsor,  where  Mr. 

Papendick    was  the  page  in  waiting,  to  proposcf 

terms  for  the  purchase  of  his  translation;  we  did 

so,  and  agreed  for  a  certain  simi,  and  returned  the 

next  day  to  town.      Bannister  prevailed  on .  our 

worthy  friend,    Tom  Dibdin,   to  take    the  main 

incident,  and  write  a  piece  from  it;  which  (sub 

rosd)  he  did  admirably.     He  called  it  "  Of  Age 

To-morrow."     I  composed  the  whole  of  the  music, 

with  the  exception  of  the  opening  piece,  which  I 

selected  from  Paesiello.     This  farce  was,  and  is, 

a  great  favourite ;   nothing  could  be  more  perfect 

than  the  acting  and  singing  of  Mrs.  Charles  Kem- 

ble,  then  Miss  Decamp;    by  those  who  had  the 

pleasure  of  witnessing  it,  I  think  it  impossible  it  can 

ever  be  forgotten.     Bannister^s  personification  of 

the  Hair  Dresser,  was  excellent ;  had  he  served  a 

seven  years'  apprenticeship  to  the  trade,  he  could 

not  have  been  more  aujait  in  it,  nor  have  handled 

the  comb,   curling  irons,  and  powder  pufi*,  more 

skilfully.     Wewitzer,  in  the  Old  German  Soldier, 

was  excellent;  and  Suett,  as  the  Country  Sportsman, 

highly  amusing* 

This  piece  was  very  productive  to  the  treasury, 
at  little  or  no  expense.  In  it  there  was  a  ballad, 
written  by  Mr.  M.  G.  Lewis,  and  composed  by 
myself,  which  was  sung  by  Miss  Decamp,  entitled, 
**  No,  my  love,  no."     I  believe  I  may  say  it  was 
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the  most  popular  song  of  the  day ;  it  was  not  only 
to  be  found  on  every  piano-forte,  but  also  to  be 
heard  in  every  street,  for  it  was  a  great  favourke 
with  the  ballad-fflngers :  but  the  primitive  cause  of 
its  gaining  isuch  popularity  was,  its  being  sung 
delightfully  by  a  distinguished  amateur,  and  more 
completely  too,  with  the  expression  I  intended, 
than  by  any  other  person  I  ever  heard; — I  allude 
to  Mr.  Charles  Calvert,  the  present  Member  for 
Southwark.  Many  and  many  a  time  have  I  heard 
him  sing  it  charmingly,  and  often  have  I  enjoyed 
hi3  kind  hospitality  and  docial  qualities.  To  Misa 
Decamp  I  had  also  great  obligations  for  the  animar 
tion  and  spirit  she  infused  into  it. 

Amongst  other  friends  who  used  to  favour  me 
with  their  company  to  dinner,  was  Signor  Ferdi- 
nando  Mazzanti,  a  native  of  Rome,  who  had  been 
formerly  a  celebrated  soprano  singer  in  Italy  and 
Germany.  Dr.  Bumey,  in  his  Musical  Tour, 
speaks  highly  of  his  merits.  He  mentions  him  as  a 
great  musician,  and  an  eminent  classical  scholar. 
When  he  first  came  to  England  he  was  sixty  years 
of  age,  and  when  I  knew  him  was  turned  seventy. 
He  did  not  speak  a  word  of  English  on  his  first 
arrival  in  London,  yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  for 
a  person  at  a  period  of  life  so  advanced,  in  a  very 
few .  years  he  made  himself  master  of  the  English 
language,  and  was  fully  acquainted  with  most  oi 
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the  works  of  our  poets  and  dramatic  writers.  He 
was  very  intimate  with  Mr.  Swinburne,  who  for- 
merly wrote  a  Tour  of  Italy,  and  gave  instructions 
in  singing  to  his  daughter,  who  afterwards  married 
Mr.  Paul  Benfield,  on  his  return  from  India.  Maz- 
zanti  was  a  most  entertaining  companion,  possessed 
a  fund  of  wit  as  well  as  information,  was  full  of 
anecdote,  and  had  a  memory  scarcely  equalled. 

He  received  an  invitation  from  his  friend  Mr. 
Swinburne,  on  his  arrival  in  London,  to  stay  with 
him,  which  he  accepted ;  and  he  told  me,  that  the 
first  time  he  ever  went  to  an  opera  in  England,  the 
performance  was  "The  Beggar^s  Opera  Travestied," 
at  the  Little  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  which  he 
mistook  for  the  Opera  Hottse  in  the  same  street. 
The  part  of  Polly  upon  that  occasion  was  represented 
by  the  elder  Bannister,  who  gave  her  tender  airs 
with  all  the  power  of  his  deep  and  sonorous  bass 
voice;  and  he  told  me  that  his  astonishment  and 
horror  were  unspeakable,  when  he  saw  the  part  of 
a  young  woman  acted  by  an  old  man ;  for  he  had 
not  been  informed,  nor  did  he  even  guess  at  the 
time,  that  the  part  of  Polly  was  burlesqued ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  thought  it  had  been  so  intended  by  the 
author,  and  always  so  acted.  A  few  nights  after- 
wards, he  was  asked  to  go  and  see  the  tragedy  of 
^  Isabella,"  at  Drury  Lane.     "  No,  no,"  said  he, 

H  5 
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*^  I  will  not  go  to  your  theatres  to  see  heroines  acted 
by  old  bass  singers  with  beards  ;^'  nor  could  he  be 
prevailed  upon,  for  a  long  time,  to  attend  any  of 
our  theatrical  exhibitions,  in  consequence  of  bis 
early  disgust. 

Mr.  Taylor,  of  the  Opera  House,  wished  me  (if 
I  could  have  got  permission  from  Mr.  Sheridan) 
to  go  abroad  and  engage  a  first  woman  singer  for 
his  theatre.  I  was  one  morning  talking  to  Viganoni, 
and  mentioned  Mr.  Taylor's  desire.  "  Indeed,'' 
said  Viganoni,  ^*  you  need  not  go  so  far  as  Italy ; 
you  have  only  to  go  over  the  way  to  Badioli's  shop, 
and  in  his  first  floor  you  will  find  a  most  beautiful 
woman,  an  excellent  singer  and  admirable  actress, 
who  only  arrived  in  London  from  the  Continent 
late  last  night."  I  communicated  this  intelligence 
to  Mr.  Taylor,  who  requested  me,  as  stage  manager, 
to  wait  upon  her ;  and,  if  I  could  hear  her  sing, 
and  approved  of  her,  to  offer  her  an  engagement  for 
the  season. 

The  next  day  I  waited  on  Madame  BoUa,  intro- 
duced myself  to  her,  and  found  her  an  accomplished 
beautiful  woman,  without  the  slightest  affectation. 
I  stated  my  business  to  her, — ^she  said  she  was  very 
willing  to  engage.  On  her  piano-forte,  there  was, 
amongst  other  music,  a  duet,  which  I  asked  her  if 
she  would  favour  me  so  far  as  to  sing  with  me.     She 
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replied,  "  Most  willingly ;  I  perceive  you  wish  to 
hear  me,  before  you  engage  me :  and  I  think  you 
are  perfectly  right.'' 

She  sang  the  duet,  and  I  was  highly  pleased. 
She  asked  800Z.  for  the  season.  I  acquamted  Mr. 
Taylor  with  her  terms,  and  he  ordered  articles  to  be 
drawn  but,  which  I  took  to  her  the  next  day,  and 
which  she  immediately  signed,  and  made  her  debut 
in  Paesiello's  opera  of  "  II  Zingari  in  Fiera,''  and 
met  with  the  most  decided  success.  She  was  perfect 
mistress  of  the  English  language,  and  spoke  it 
fluently.  She  had  been  brought  to  England  from 
Milan  when  a  child,  and  placed  at  school  at  Hamp- 
stead,  where  she  remained  six  years,  returned  to 
Italy,  and  performed  in  all  the  principal  theatres  on 
the  Continent.  She  acted  Lilla,  in  "  The  Siege  of 
Belgrade,''  at  Drury  Lane,  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs. 
Crouch,  and  gave  all  the  points  of  the  dialogue  as 
if  she  had  been  for  years  on  the  English  stage,  and 
was  received  with  just  and  merited  applause. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  1800,  (a  memorable  day,  as 
it  afterwards  proved,)  t  went  to  see  His  Majesty, 
King  George  the  Third,  review  the  grenadier  bat- 
talion in  Hyde  Park.  In  firing  one  of  the  vollies, 
a  ball  struck  Mr.  Ongley,  a  clerk  in  the  Navy 
Office,  who  was  standing  only  a  few  paces  from 
the  King.  It  was  said,  that  had  the  wound  been 
two  inches  higher  it  must  have  been  mortal.     On 
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the  same  evening,  an  event  took  place  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  which,  combined  with  what  had 
occurred  in  the  morning,  gave  the  most  serious 
dlarm.  When  the  arrival  of  the  King  was  an- 
nounced, the  band,  as  usual,  played  "  God  save  the 
King."  I  was  standing  at  the  stage-door,  opposite 
the  royal  box,  to  see  His  Majesty.  The  moment 
he  entered  the  box,  a  man  in  the  pit,  next  the 
orchestra,  on  the  right  hand,  stood  up  on  the  bench, 
and  discharged  a  pistol  at  our  august  Monarch,  as 
he  came  to  the  front  of  the  box.  Never  shall  I  for- 
get His  Majesty's  coolness, — the  whole  audience 
was  in  an  uproar.  The  King,  on  hearing  the  report 
of  the  pistol,  retired  a  pace  or  two,  stopped,  and 
stood  firmly  for  an  instant ;  then  came  forward  to 
the  very  front  of  the  box,  put  his  opera-glass  to  his 
eye,  and  looked  round  the  house,  without  the  small- 
est appearance  of  alarm  or  discomposure. 

The  late  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  then  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, was  behind  His  Majesty,  in  attendance  in 
the  box ;  and  on  hearing  the  report  of  the  pistol, 
fearing  some  further  attack  might  follow,  respect- 
fully requested  His  Majesty  would  retire  from  the 
box  into  the  adjoining  room.  His  Majesty'^s  reply 
to  him  was,  "  Sir,  you  discompose  me  as  well  as 
yourself, — I  shall  not  stir  one  step.'"  The  Queen 
and  Princesses  then  entered  the  box.  On  ascend- 
ing  the  staircase,  the  Queen  asked  Mr.  Sheridan 
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what  all  the  noise  and  uproar  was  about  ?  He 
replied,  it  arose  from  some  boys,  "who  had  been  firing 
off  squibs.  Hatfield,  the  ruffian  who  committed 
the  crime,  was  seized  by  the  performers  in  the 
orchestra,  and  dragged  over  its  spikes  into  the 
music-room,  which  was  under  the  stage :  the 
audience  from  all  parts  vociferating,  "  Bring  for- 
ward the  assassin,  bring  him  on  the  stage — shew 
him,  shew  him.'* 

I  was  at  that  moment  on  the  stage.  The  Queen 
called  me  to  her,  and  asked  me  if  the  man  was  in 
custody ;  I  told  Her  Majesty  that  he  was  secured. 
I  then  came  forward  and  addressed  the  audience, 
assuring  them,  that  the  culprit  was  in  safe  custody, 
undergoing  an  examination  by  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  York,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  Sir  William 
Addington ;  but  with  the  inimense  crowds  about 
the  doors,  and  under  the  stage,  in  the  confusion, 
he  might  possibly  escape,  should  they  insist  on 
his  being  brought  forward.  This  appeal  pro- 
duced tranquillity.  "  God  save  the  King''  was 
then  called  for,  and  received  with  shouts  of  applause, 
waving  of  hats,  &c.  During  the  whole  of  the  play, 
the  Queen  and  Princesses  were  absorbed  in  tears ; — it 
was  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  present. 
At  the  end  of  the  play,  "  God  save  the  King"  was 
again  demartded  by  the  whole  house ;  and  while  we 
were  singing  it,  a  paper  was  sent  to  me  by  Mr. 
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Sheridan,  with  a  verse  which  he  had  written  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  It  was  handed  to  me  by  Mrs. 
Jordan,  and  I  sang  it,  although  with  an  agitated 
voice.     It  was  as  follows : — 

From  every  latent  foe,  ^ 

From  the  assassin's  blow/ 
God  save  the  King. 

0*er  him  thine  arm  extend, 
For  Britain's  sake  defend 
Our  father,  prince,  and  friend, 
God  save  the  King. 

This  stanza  was  three  times  repeated,  with  the 
most  rapturous  approbation.  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  assisting  in  the  music-room 
at  the  examination,  and  evinced  the  most  anxious 
solicitude  and  joy  for  the  safety  of  his  royal  and 
august  father.  The  play  was  Gibber's  comedy, 
"She  would,  and  she  would  not.''  Never  was  a 
piece  so  hurried  over,  for  the  performers  were  all  in 
the  greatest  agitation  and  confusion.*  When  it  con- 
cluded, His  Majesty  left  the  theatre,  amidst  the 
shouts  of  the  audience  within,  and  the  enthusiastic 
cheers  of  the  populace  withou 

I  remember  perfectly  well,  I  had  dined  that  day 
with  Mr.  Frederick  Walsh,  in  Fludyer  Street,  with 
Lord  Guilford,  Sir  Charles  Bampfylde,  and  Mr. 
Taylor  of  the  Opera  House.     1   was  obliged  to 
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kave  the  table  almost  as  soon  as  we  sat  down,  being 
under  the  necessity  of  going  to  the  theatre  to  sing 
in  "  God  save  the  King.'**  Mr.  Taylor  (who  was  a 
great  joker)  said,  "  Mark  me,  when  that  fellow 
returns  from  the  theatre,  he  will  come  to  us  with 
some  marvellous  story  in  his  mouth."  When  the 
performance  was  over,  I  returned  to  Mr.  Walsh's, 
and  found  the  party  over  their  wine.  I  went  into 
the  parlour  and  exclaimed,  that  the  King  had  been 
shot  at,  in  the  Theatre.  Mr.  Taylor  burst  into  a 
roar  of  laughter,  saying,  "  Did  not  I  tell  you  that 
he  would  come  back  with  some  quiz  in  his  mouth  ?'' 
Nor  could  I  for  a  long  time  convince  them  that  what 
I  had  said  was  truth ;  so  naturally  improbable  did  it 
appear,  that  so  good  and  gracious  a  monarch  should 
have  been  exposed  to  the  perils  of  assassination. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  1800,  Miss  Baillie's  play 
of  "  De  Montfort''  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre.  I  composed  the  music : — the  scenery 
was  magnificent ;  the  cathedral  scene,  painted  by 
Capon,  was  a  dief-dCceuvre ;  it  had  also  the  support 
of  excellent  acting.  Mr.  Kemble  took  every  pains 
in  getting  it  up,  but  it  would  not  suit  the  public 
taste,  and  was  withdrawn  after  a  few  nights. 

On  the  22nd  of  May,  1800,  was  produced,  for 
Banti's  benefit  at  the  Opera  House,  an  opera,  en- 
titled, "  Zenobia  and  Arminia,''  the  music  composed 
by  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe ;  some  of  it  waa 
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extremely  pretty,  and  did  infinite  credit  to  the- 
noble  amateur,  who  is  an  excellent  musician,  and  a 
good  counterpointist. 

At  Drury  Lane,  11th  of  December,  1800,  was 
revived,  under  the  classical  superintendence  of  John 
Kemble,  with  great  splendour  of  dresses  and  deco- 
rations, Shakspeare^s  *'  King  John."     Kemble  acted 
King  John  with  great  force  and  discrimination.     In 
my   humble  opinion  it   was  one  of  his  very  best 
characters ;  his  scene  with  Hubert  was  great  indeed : 
but  what  words  can  describe  the  magnificent  perform- 
ance  of  Mrs.  Siddons,   in  Lady  Constance !     By 
those  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  witness  it,  I 
am  convinced  it  can  never  be  forgotten.     Charles 
Kemble's  Faulconbridge  was,  and  is  to  this  day,  a 
masterpiece.     Miss  Kelly  was  the  representative  of 
Prince  Arthur ;  and  although  so  very  young  at  the 
time,  evinced  a  promise  of  future  excellence  which 
she  has  most  amply  realised. 

Mr.  Sheridan  called  upon  me  one  day,  and  said, 
"  Last  night  I  was  at  Brookes*'s ;  Charles  Fox  came 
there  with  Lord  Robert  Spencer, — they  had  both 
been  at  Drury  Lane  to  see  ^  King  John.'  I  asked 
him  if  he  was  pleased  with  the  performance.'*  He 
replied,  "  that  he  was,  particularly  with  Mrs. 
Siddons.  But,'*  he  added,  "  there  was  a  little  girl 
who  acted  Prince  Arthur,  with  whom  I  was  greatly 
struck ;  her  speaking  was  so  perfectly  natural ;  take 
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my  'word  for  it,  Sheridan,  that  girl  in  time  will  be 
at  the  head  of  her  profession.""  Mr.  Sheridan  at 
that  period  did  not  know  that  Miss  Kelly  was  a 
relation  of  mine ;  but  Upon  this  favourable  report, 
went  to  see  her,  and  told  me  that  he  perfectly  agreed 
iivith  Mr.  Fox ;  and  further  said,  "  that  he  should 
like  to  read  the  character  of  Monimia  in  the  *  Or- 
phan,' to  her ;  for,  at  some  future  day,  he  was 
convinced  she  would  act  it  admirably.''  Praise 
from  two  such  men,  and  such  judges  of  the  drama, 
as  Fox  and  Sheridan,  inust  have  been  highly  flat- 
tering to  any  performer. 

When  Miss  Kelly  left  Drury  Lane,  and  went  for 
some  time  to  act  at  Glasgow  (where  she  was  a  great 
favourite),  Mrs.  Siddons  one  day  inquired  after 
her,  as  the  promising  girl  who  had  performed  with 
her  in  "  King  John."  I  told  Mrs.  Siddons  she  was 
gone  to  act  in  Scotland.  "  Well,"  said  that  incom- 
parable actress,  "  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  her  return 
to  Drury  Lane,  where  she  ought  to  be ;  for,  if  she 
continue  to  improve,  I  am  much  mistaken  if  she  do 
not  become  at  some  time  a  very  conspicuous  orna- 
ment to  her  profession." 

In  February  1801,  the  popular  play  of  "  Deaf 
and  Dumb,"  was  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane.  Miss 
Decamp's,  John  Kemble's,  and  Wroughton's  acting 
in  this  piece  were,  in  my  opinion,  beyond  all  praise. 
Mrs.  Mountain  sang  a  song,  of  my  composing,  in 
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it,  charmingly— the  poetry  by  Mr.  M.  Gl  Lewis ; 
it  was  very  popular,  an4  always  encored.  This 
piece  was  originally  translated  by  Holcroft,  and 
afterwards  altered  and  adapted  to  the  English  stage 
by  Kemble. 

Mr.  M.  G.  Lewis  brought  out,  on  the  4th  of 
May,  1801,  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  his  drama  of 
"  Adelmom  the  Outlaw,"  to  which  I  composed  the 
music.     On  the  whole  it  was  successful. 

I  had  the  pleasure  this  year  to  meet  Mr.  Thomas 
Moore,  the  poet,  at  Mrs.  Crouches  cottage  in  the 
King's  Road ;  my  brother  Joseph  introduced  him 
thete.  I  was  much  entertained  with  his  conversa- 
tion, and  cultivated  his  pleasing  society ;  and,  in 
the  course  of  our  acquaintance,  persuaded  him  to 
write  a  musical  afterpiece,  for  the  Haymarket  The- 
atre. I  engaged  with  Mr.  Colman  to  compose  the 
music,  and  to  perform  in  it.  It  was  called  "  The 
Gipsey  Prince,"'  and  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
on  the  24th  of  July,  1801 ;  part  of  the  poetry  was 
very  pretty  ;  but  the  piece  did  not  succeed,  and  was 
withdrawn. 

As  a  sample  of  the  poetry,  I  subjoin  a  song,  sung 
by  me,  in  the  character  of  the  Gipsey  Prince  : — 

**  I  have  roam'd  through  many  a  weary  round, 
I  have  wander'd  East  and  West ; 
Pleasure  in  every  clime,  I  found, 
But  sought  in  vain  for  rest. 
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*'  When  Glory  sighs  for  other  climes, 
I  feel  that  one's  too  wide ; 
And  think  a  home  which  Love  endears. 
Is  worth  a  world  beside. 


**  The  needle,  thus,  too  rudely  moved, 
Wander*d  unconscious  where ; 
Yet,  having  found  the  place  it  loved, 
It,  trembling,  settled  there.' 


»> 


The  same  year  I  entered  into  a  new  sort  of  specu- 
lation, of  which  I  will  detail  the  particulars : — It 
will  be  remembered,  that  at  the  comer  of  Market 
Lane,  in  Pall  Mall,  there  was  an  old  house  almost 
falling,  the  lease  of  which  (it  had  sixteen  years 
to  run)  was  to  be  sold.  The  owner  was  Mr.  Rice, 
boxkeeper  to  the  Little  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket. 
Mr.  Taylor,  the  proprietor  of  the  Opera  House, 
suggested  a  plan  to  me,  which,  he  said,  he  was 
convinced  would  make  my  fortune;  namely,  to 
buy  the  lease  of  that  house,  put  it  into  thorough 
repair,  and  make  a  large  shop  in  it,  to  sell  my 

,own  compositions.  As  a  further  temptation,  he 
told  me  that  I  should  have  a  door  opening  to 
the  stage  of  the  Opera  House;  and  that  all  the 
subscribers  to  the   Opera,    for  the    great  conve- 

'  nience  of  having  a  private  passage,  and  easy 
access  to  their  carriages  and  sedan-chairs,  would, 
most  willingly,  subscribe  two  guineas  a  year  each. 
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which  would  amply  reimburse  me  for  the  expense 
attending  it.  And  also,  that  by  paying  a  poi*- 
tion  of  the  salaries  of  the  opera  composers  from 
abroad,  I  should  have  the  music  of  the  operas 
and  ballets  to  publish,  exclusively,  for  my  own 
emolument.  And  moreover,  that  being  manager 
of  the  Opera  House,  living,  as  it  might  be  said, 
under  its  roof,  would  be  a  great  advantage  to 
me,  in  attending  rehearsals  and  performances; 
and,  in  being  always  on  the  spot  where  my  ser- 
vices were  required.  All  these  advantages  were 
very  alluring;  no  situation  could  be  better  for  a 
music-shop ;  in  short,  through  Fancy's  aid,  I 
hoped,  in  sixteen  years,  to  be  as  rich  as  Croesus ; 
but, — 

<<  Hope  told  a  flattering  tak." 

Five  hundred  guineas  were  required  for  the 
lease ;  and,  on  a  moderate  calculation,  a  thou- 
sand more  to  make  the  requisite  alterations. 

At  this  time,  I  had  the  distinguished  honour 
of  attending  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  when  he  had  music  at  Carlton  House.  I 
humbly  took  the  liberty  to  mention  to  His  Royal 
Highness  the  plan  I  had  formed,  to  open  a  shop 
for  the  sale  of  my  own  music,  and  to  entreat  his 
royal  opinion*    He  condescendingly  gave  his  opi- 
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nion,  that  I  was  perfectly  right :  **  For,''  gr^cumsljf 
added  his  Roy^  Highi^ess,  '^  in  a  commercial 
country  like  ours,  nothing  can  be  more  creditable 
than  for  a  man  to  sell  the  produce  of  his  own 
abilities,  or,  indeed,  of  any  other  person's.'' 

Sanctioned  by  such  an  opinion,  I  made  up.  .my 
mind;  and  with  the  assistance  of  my  good  friend 
Moody  (to  which  I  have  before  alluded),  I  pui> 
chased  the  lease  of  the  house,  and  almost  rebuilt  it. 
The  expenditure  was  far  beyond  what  I  was  led  to 
anticipate.  However,  I  spared  no  cost,  stocked 
it  well  \vith  other  music,  besides  my  own ;  engaged 
shopmen,  porters,  &c.  and  opened  it  to  the  public 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1802.  The  crowds  of  people 
who  came  to  purchase  music,  by  way  of  bringing 
me  (as  they  said)  good  luck,  were  immense.  The 
subscription  was  opened,  for  the  opera  visitors  to 
get  an  easy  access  to  their  carriages.  The  ladies 
subscribers  said,  it  was  delightful  to  have  such 
an  accommodation.  Most  of  them  immediately 
put  down  their  navieSy  but  very  few  of  them  ever 
put  down  their  money ^  although  there  was  a  con- 
siderable current  expense  attending  it,  for  fires, 
lighting,  and  extra  servants. 

I  began  to  think  I  was  not  fitted  for  what  I 
had  undertaken,  and  reflected  on  the  proverb, 
"  the  eye  of  the  master  fattens  the  horse."  In*» 
deed,  my  occupations   at    Drury    Lane,   Covent 
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Garden,  and  Ha3niiarket,  both  as  performer  and 
composer,  besides  being  manager  of  the  Italian 
Opera,  and  musical  director  at  Drury  Lane  and 
the  Little  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  were  quite 
enough  to  engage  any  one  matfs  mind,  without' 
entering  into  a  business  which  required  every 
attention  paid  to  it,  from  morning  till  night. 
Too  late,  alas !  was  I  convinced  of  my  error ; 
but  I  was  in  for  it,  too  deep  to  retract. 

On  the  22nd  January,  1802,  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  the  Honourable  William  Spencer  pro- 
duced a  musical  afterpiece,  entitled  "  Urania.'" 
The  music  of  it  was  the  joint  production  of  his 
brother,  the  Honourable  John  Spencer,  and  my- 
self. I  felt  much  honoured  and  flattered  by  the 
association.  Mr.  Spencer,  who  was  a  scientific 
writer  and  a  sound-  musician,  composed  som^ 
very  good  music  for  it.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  known  to  him  at  Vienna,  when  on  h\i 
travels.  It  is  by  his  tasteful  selection,  I  under- 
stand, that  the  chacoone  of  Jomelli  (which  I 
selected  for  the  appearance  of  the  Ghost  in  '^  The 
Castle  Spectre*")  was  first  introduced  by  him  into 
our  churches,  and  known  in  all  of  them  by  the  title 
of  "  The  Sanctus  of  Jomelli." 

The  dialogue  in  "  Urania*"  was  classically  beau- 
tiful, as  well  as  the  poetry.  There  was  one  song  in 
it  sung  by  Mrs.  Bland,  (which  was  a  great  favourite,) 
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entitled,  "  Nature  with  swiftness  armed  the  horse  C 
a  liberal  translation  from  Anacreon,  written  with 
true  poetic  taste,  to  which  I  composed  the  music. 
The  scene  of  Urania'^s  descent  was  entirely  new  to  the 
English  stage,  and  produced  an  extraordinary  effect. 
The  piece  was  received  with  uncommon  applause. 

I  formerly  had  the  pleasure  of  being  often  in  the 
society  of  Mr.  William  Spencer,  at  his  own  house, 
and  of  meeting  him  at  that  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Maddocks.  Both  these  gentlemen  were  lovers 
of  the  stage,  encouragers  and  judges  of  the  drama, 
and  of  the  chosen  few  who  know  the  value  of  it, 
under  judicious  regulations.  Mr.  William  Mad- 
docks  possessed  a  large  fund  of  wit  and  humour, 
and  wrote  a  farce  for  a  private  theatre  to  which  he 
belonged,  which  possessed  much  merit. 

I  often  regretted,  that  Mr.  William  Spencer 
did  not  continue  to  write  for  the  stage.  His 
knowledge  of  various  languages,  particularly  Ger- 
man, would  have  furnished  him  with  many  good 
subjects.  He  is  also  perfect  master  of  Italian,  and 
well  versed  in  all  the  poets  of  that  enchanting 
language. 

Mrs.  Billington  returned  to  England  this  season, 
after  an  absence  of  several  years,  and  was  en- 
gaged at  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden,  to  per- 
form a  certain  number  of  nights  at  each  theatre. 
At  both    she  appeared  in   Mandane,   in  "  Arta- 
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xerxes  C*  she  went  through  all  her  operatical  cha^ 
racters,  in  all  of  which  I  performed  with,  her*  She 
was  received  with  rapturous  applause^  and  jon  each 
night  drew  crowded  houses. 

.  On  the  11th  March,  1802,  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
was  closed  for  the  night.  Francis,  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, was  buried  on  that  day ;  and,  having  been 
ground-landlord  of  the  theatre,  this  mark  of  respect 
was  paid  to  his  memory. 

On  the  ^th  March,  Mrs.  Billington  performed 
"  Merope,'*  at  the  Opera  House,  for  Banti's  benefit^ 
>vho,  on  this  occasion,  appeared  for  the  first  time  in 
male  attire.  Curiosity  was  on  tip-toe  to  hear  these 
two  great  singers,  in  the  same  opera,  and  the  per*- 
foimance  drew  an  overflowing  house.  The  worthy 
Signor  Zacharia  Banti,  to  be  sure  of  laying  hold  of 
the  money,  had  the  pit-door  barricadoed,  and  posted 
himself  there,  with  some  of  his  friends.  An  im- 
mense crowd  had  collected  at  the  doors,  before  the 
usual  time  of  admission ;  and  on  their  being 
opened,  the  rush  was  so  great,  that  smash  went 
the  barricado,  which,  together  with  the  cautious 
Signor  Banti,  was  carried  forward,  money-boxes  and 
aU,  in  the  van  of  the  crowd,  to  the  very  extremity 
of  the  pit. 

Recovering  himself,  and  getting  on  his  legs,  he 
gazed  around  him,  and  in  disappointed  anguish 
cQLcIaimed, — ^'  O  Santa  Maria !  de  pit  full !  de  gaL 
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lery  full !  all  full — and  no  money  in  de  box  ! — What 
wilt  my  Brigada — my  angel  wife  say,  when  I  shaHi-  i 
have  nothing  in  my  box  for  her  ?" 

A  similar  circumstance  happened  at  one  of  my 
benefits  at  the  Opera  Honse,  when  Madame  Cata- 
lan! did  me  the  favour  to  sing  for  me ;  the  rush  was 
so  great,  that  the  doors  were  broken  down,  and  the 
pit  crammed  to  excess :  the  return  in  money  was 
only  S5?.  Of  course,  great  numbers  got  into  the 
pit  without  paying ;  and  though  an  appeal  was 
made,  and  a  request  that  those  who  had  not  paid, 
would  send  the  price  of  their  admission  to  the  box- 
office  tile  following  day,  not  a  single  person  sent^ 
they  seemed  all  to  be  of  Falstaff's  way  of  thinking, — 
"  They  did  not  like  that  paying  back.'" 

The  flame  year  my  old  friend,  King,  quitted  tfie 
Drury  Lane  stage,  which  he  had  trodden  fifty-five 
years — an  ornament  to  his  profession. 

Mrs.  Billington  had  her  benefit  at  Drury  Lan^' 
30th  April.  On  this  occasion  the  opera  (rf  "  Algo- 
nab"  was  brought  forward  i  the  drama  by  Cobb, 
the  mui4c  by  myself.  The  opera  was  successful, 
though,  on  the  first  representation  of  it,  poor  Mrs. 
Billington  had  a  terrible  fright;  and  no  wonder, 
poor  thing,  for  at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  who  did 
she  find  sitting  in  her  dressing-room,  but  her  be- 
loved husband,  Monsieur  de  Feiican,  whom  she 
thought  safe  and  snug  at  Venice,  whence  she  hi 
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escaped  from  him;  but  he,  good  soul,  was  deeply  in 
love  with  her  English  guineas,  and  all  at  once 
vowed  he  could  no  longer  Ijear  to  be  separated  from 
his  beloved  Bettinay  as  he  called  her. 

Monsieur  Felican  had  been  in  the  Commissariat 
department,  in  Bubpaparte''s  service;  and  having 
laid  strong  siege  to  Mrs.  Billington''s  affections,  suc- 
ceeded. He  was  a  remarkably  handsome  man,  and 
(as  Mrs.  Billington  told  me),  before  marriage,  a 
most  insinuating  monster  of  meekness :  but  the  very 
first  week  after  their  union,  the  dove  assumed  the 
fierceness  o£  the  hawk>  It  was  said,  that  he  used  to 
treat  her  unmercifully ;  and  if  she  dared  to  com- 
plain, plates,  dishes,  or  any  other .  moveable,  were 
thrown  at  her. — Such  was  her  story.  I  never 
would  hftve  any  communication  with  him.  How  it 
was  managed,  I  know  not,  but  his  stay  in  this 
country  was  very  short ;  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
that  he  had  many  weighty  arguments  put  to  him,  to 
hasteti  his  departure.  I  never  saw  any  woman  so 
much  in  awe  of  man,  as  poor  Mrs.  Billington  of 
him  whom  she  had  married  for  love. 

At  this  period,  Drury  Lane  was  in  a  very  bad 
way, — the  actors^  salaries  were  greatly  in  arrcar. 
Mr.  Grubb,  one  of  the  proprietors,  and  Messrs. 
Hammersley,  applied  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
praying,  that  their .  denands  on  the  theatre,  with 
those  of  the  old  and  new  renters,  might  be  taken  oitt 


of  the  receipts  before  the  performers  were  pEud. 
Sheridan  resisted  this ;  and  the  actors,  one  and  all, 
tliFeatencd  to  strike,  if  such  an  order  were  granted. 
The  cause  eanie  on  before  the  Chancellor.  Sheridan 
pleaded  his  own  cause  against  the  whole  Chancery- 
bar,  which  was  retained  on  the  other  ade.  In  a 
most  elaborate  and  eloquent  speech,  he  stated  the 
embarrassments  of  the  theatre,  the  necessity  of  pay- 
ing the  performers,  as  no  work  could  go  on  without 
workmen :  if  they  withdrew  their  ser^'ices,  the 
doors  must  be  closed,  the  property  fall  to  pieces, 
and  general  ruin  ensue.  From  his  eloquent  tongue 
persuasion  flowed,  and  won  the  high  debate.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  perfonners  gained  the 
day ;  and  an  order  was  granted,  that  tliey  should  be 
the  first  persons  paid. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  after  passing  a  high  eulo- 
}^um  oil  Sheridan,  quoted,  in  addressing  him,  (as  I 
was  told,  for  I  was  not  near  enough  to  hear  it,) 
Doctor  Johnson's  last  hnes  in  the  "  Life  of  Sa- 
vage,"—" Negligence  and  irregularity,  long  con- 
tinued, make  knowledge  useless,  wit  ridiculous,  and 
genius  contemptible." 

I  thought  at  the  time,  that  the  quotation  might 
have  been  spared,  and  that  it  was  perhaps  harsh  to 
speak  truth  at  all  times.  However,  he  left  the 
Court  amidst  the  loud  congratulations  and  admira- 
tion of  his  friends,  and  the  envy  and  discomfiture 
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c£  his  enemies.  He  walked  with  me  to  my  house  m 
Fall  MaU?  where  he  dined,  and  told  me  that  he 
should  have  spoken  better,  if  I  had  not  kept  him 
up  so  late  the  night  before.  I  was  so  happy  and 
delighted,  that  I  could  not  help  reminding  him  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  eulogium  on  him,  during  Warren  Has^ 
tings's  trial.  That  illustrious  statesman  designated 
Mr.  Sheridan'^s  speech,  on  that  occasion,  as  ^^an 
astonishing  effort  of  eloquence,  wit,  and  argument 
united ;  surpassing  all  the  eloquence  of  ancient  and 
modem  times,  and  possessing  every  thing  that 
genius  and  art  could  furnish  to  agitate  and  controul 
the  human  mind."  For  although  Mr.  Sheridan  was 
a  follower  of  Mr.  Fox  in  politics,  Mr.  Pitt  had  the 
liberality  to  pay  the  above  tribute  to  his  talent  and 
genius. 

In  the  month  of  July  1802,  Viganoni  and  I  set 
off  in  a  post-chaise  for  Dover,  and  got  on  board  a 
packet  for  Calais ;  we  were  four-ajid-thirty  hours  at 
;s^ ;  among  the  passengers,  were  Lady  Carhampton 
wd  Mr.  Lewis  Goldsmith,  whom  I  had  the  plea- 
jSTure  of  knowing.  We  got  to  Nampont  at  night, 
where  I  sat  upon  the  very  bench  which  Sterne  men.- 
tions  in  his  "  Sentimental  Journey ;''  and,  all  the 
time,  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  "  poor  old 
n^n  £md  his  dead  ass.'''  When  we  got  to  Paris^ 
we  went  to  an  excellent  hotel,  in  the  Rue  Neuve 
S^  Marp.    Oji  going  past  the  Thuilleries,  on  our 
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Vay  to  dinner,  over  the  gate,  in  the  Place  Carousel, 
the  first  objects  which  caught  my  eye,  and  grieved 
my  heart,  were  my  old  friends  the  horses,  which  I 
used  so  much  to  admire  in  the  Piazza  St.  Marc,  at 
Venice,  Then  they  were  of  bronze,  the  pride  of 
the  Venetians ;  and  to  have  had  them  gilt,  seemed 
to  me  hke  sacrilege. 

There  were  (nt  this  short  period,  we  were  at  peac« 
with  France)  a  vast  number  of  English  in  Paris, 
amongst  whom,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  be  known  and 
noticed  by  Lord  Erskine,  Mrs.  Damer,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fox,  Lord  and  Lady  Holland,  whose  conde- 
scension I  always  experienced,  whenever  I  had  the 
honour  of  meeting  them.  There  were  also  in  Paris 
my  very  kind  friend,  the  Earl  of  Guilford,  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  and  Miss  St,  Leger,  with  Doctor 
Mousley,  on  their  way  to  Barege,  to  drink  the 
waters.  Viganoni  took  me  with  him  to  a  friend  of 
his,  in  the  Place  Carousel,  to  see  the  First  Consu}, 
Buonaparte,  review  the  troops.  It  was  a  magni- 
ficent sight.  He  was  mounted  on  his  charger,  in  a 
plain  blue  coat,  while  pantaloons,  and  a  plan  cocked 
hat ;  and  close  to  him,  mounted  on  a  fine  Arabian 
horse,  his  favourite  Mameluke,  who  seemed  an 
admirable  horseman.  AU  the  general  officers  on 
the  ground  wore  rich  and  splendid  uniforms.  The 
contrast  was  great  between  their  gorgeous  attire- 
nients  and  the  ample  costume  of  the  Utile  great 
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manf  who  seemed  perfecdy  conscious  of  his  adven- 
titious superiority. 

On  my  return  from  the  review,  I  met  my  worthy 
friends,  John  Kemble  and  Mr.  Robert  Heathcote, 
in  the  Rue  Richelieu — we  agreed  to  dbe  together, 
and  go  in  the  evening  to  the  Theatre  Frangois,  to 
see  Talma  act  Orestes,  in  "  The  Distressed  Mo- 
ther.'' I  was  much  pleased  with  the  performance 
of  that  great  actor ;  but  there  was  a  scene  performed 
in  the  front  of  the  house  more  curious  to  an 
Englishman.  Charles  Fox,  accompanied  by  his  lady, 
•and  some  male  friends,  occupied  a  box  in  the  first  tier. 
After  thefirst  actof  theplay,  there  was  a  buzz  through 
the  parterre,  that  Charles  Fox  was  in  the  house ; 
the  moment  it  was  known,  there  was  a  general  call 
from  the  parterre,  for  him  to  come  forward  and  shew 
himself.  The  cry  from  all  parts  of  the  house  was, 
**  Monsieur  Fox  !  Monsieur  Fox  !  come  forward, 
we  want  to  see  you.*"  For  several  minutes  he  was 
deaf  to  the  call,  but  the  audience  seemed  determined 
not  to  let  the  performance  go  on,  until  he  did  ;  for 
Mr.  Fox  was  as  naturally  a  favourite  with  the 
revolutionary  French,  as  Mr.  Pitt  was  the  contrary. 
At  length  his  friends  pushed  him  forward.  The 
moment  he  appeared,  there  was  very  general 
applause,  which  continued  for  some  time,  he  bowing 
lADst  respeclfully  to  the  audience. 
^   Just  as  the  applause  ceased,  Buonaparte,  accom* 
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panied  by  some  of  his  officers,  entered  his  box, 
which  was  vis-d-vis  to  the  one  Fox  occupied.  On 
his  entrfe  he  was  received  with  the  clapping  of  a  few 
hands.  He  seemed  somewhat  dissatisfied  with  his 
reception ;  at  all  events,  he  did  not  remain  above  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  box,  and  left  it  without 
taking  the  slightest  notice  of  the  audience. 

The  next  day  the  First  Consul  held  a  grand 
levee  at  the  Thuilleries,  and  all  the  £nghsh  were 
presented  to  him,  myself  excepted ;  but  though  I 
was  not  there  in  propria  persona^  my  opera  hat 
was ;  for  my  Lord  Guilford,  not  having  his  own  with 
him,  borrowed  mine,  which  many  a  time  and  oft 
I  had  worn  on  the  stage  "wrhen  acting  Captain 
Macheath.  On  the  day  of  the  levee  I  dined  with 
Lord  Guilford,  who  gave  me  an  account  of  his 
reception. 

He  was  introduced  by  the  Prefet  du  Palais  as 
Lord  Guilford,  son  of  Lord  North,  at  one  time 
prime  minister  of  His  Britannic  Majesty. 

Buonaparte,  darting  one  of  his  spiteful  looks 
at  him,  said,  "  My  Lord,  your  father  was  a  very 
great  man;^'  and,  turning  to  the  Marshal,  said, 
sneeringly,  "  Was  it  not  he  who  lost  America  for 
England  ? — ^yes,  he  was  a  very  great  man  indeed  f ' 
then  turning  upon  his  heel,  he  walked  on. 

The  vulgar  rudeness  and  uncalled  for  imperti- 
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nenee  ef  the  remark,  were  received  by  tfie. noble' 
Earl  with  contemptuous  silence. 

I  saw  Buonaparte  one  evening  at  the  Italian 
D|)era  i  the  performance  was  Paesiello's  "  Nina,'' 
in  which  Rovedino  and  Viganoni  both  sang,  parti«- 
(pularly  a  duet,  with  which  Buonaparte  seemed 
much  pleased.  Josephine  was  in  the  box,  and 
appeared  a  charming  woman.  He  was  very  atten- 
tive to  her  throughout  the  performance,  although 
he  afterwards  divorced  her  for  his  personal  conveni- 
ence. He  was  very  partial  to  PaesieUo's  music,  and 
sent  to  Naples  for  him,  gave  him  an  appointment  of 
two  thousand  louis  a  year,  excellent  apartments  in 
the  ThuiUeries,  and  a  carriage,  with  servants  wh^ 
had  permission  to  wear  the  Buonaparte  livery. 
Acts  like  these  pass  for  liberality  and  magnanimity 
in  a  Corsican  tyrant.  What  would  the  EnglisK 
nation  say,  if  an  English  monarch  ventured  to  do 
such  a  thing  ? 

The  composer  and  eminent  teacher,  Signor 
Ferrari,  who  resided  many  years  in  London,  was  in 
Paris  at  this  period,  and  visited  his  old  master 
Paesiello  daily.  I  requested  him  to  introduce  me 
into  Paesiello's  apartments  without  mentioning  my 
n0,me,  and  accordingly  was  ushered  up  stairs ;  arid 
when  I  came  to  the  drawing-room  door,  where 
Paesiello  and  Signora  Luigia  his  wife  were,  I  sang 
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on  the  outside,  the  favourite  song  which  he  had 
composed  for  me  at  Vienna;  and  although  fifteen 
years  had  elapsed  since  he  wrote  it,  he  recollected 
the  tone  of  my  voice,  opened  the  door,  and  embraced 
me,  saying,  "  Bene  venuto,  mio  caro  O'Kelly."  I 
stopped  with  him  and  dined,  and  passed  a  charming 
day. 

Twice  or  thrice  a  week  during  my  stay,  I  dined 
with  Madame  Montansier,  in  the  X'alais  BoyaL 
This  lady  was  the  proprietress  of  two  theatres,  the 
Italian  Opera  and  the  Comic  Theatre,  named  after 
her,  the  Tiieatre  Montansier,  in  tJie  Palius  Koyal. 
I  frequented  ail  the  theatres,  but  chiefly  the  Fey- 
deau,  to  liear  those  excellent  singers,  and  actors, 
Ellivien  and  Martin.  At  this  pniwl  they  were 
iictjng  "  l-a  iVIaison  a  vendrc.""  The  once  beautiful 
Madame  Dugazzon  played  the  Old  Lady  in  it,  nor 
did  she  tliink  herself  degraded  by  it.  Another  piece, 
which  was  a  great  favourite  of  the  Parisians,  was 
"  La  Folie."  I  procured  both  these  operas,  and 
brought  them  to  London.  "  La  Maison  a  vendre" 
I  gave  to  Mr.  Cobb,  wlio  brought  it  out  at  Drury  , 
Lane,  under  the  title  of  "  A  House  to  be  Sold ;" 
and  "  La  Folic"  to  George  Colman,  who  produced 
it  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  under  tlic  title  of 
"  Love  laughs  at  Locksmiths,"  and  an  excellent 
raorceau  it  was  rendered  by  his  masterly  genius ; 
iodeed,  far'  superior  to  the  French  drama.     The' 
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ori^nal  music  of  both  pieces  was  very  good,  but  not 
calculated  for  an  English  audience;  I  therefore 
recomposed  the  whole  of  the  music  for  them.  Both 
jpiecen  met  with  prodigious  success  on  our  stage, 
but  particularly  "  Love  laughs  at  Locksmiths,'* 
which  is,  to  the  present  time  (1824),  a  great  far- 
vourite. 

I  was  invited  by  Monsieur  EUivien,  to  dine  with 

him  at  his  hotel  in  the  Rue  Mirabeau.     Viganoni 

was  asked  to  meet  me.     I  was  unknown  to  our 

host   as  a  performer,  an3  was  introduced  to  him 

by  Rovedino,  as  his  friend,  who  was  also  of  the 

party.     After  dinner,  I  was  saying  to  my  host, 

that  I  thought  if  he  had  seen  "  Richard  Coeut  de 

Lion,^  and  "  Lodoiska,''  as  performed  in  Londcm, 

he  would  have  been  pleased ;  he  laughed,  and  said, 

it  was  out  of  the  nature  of  things,  that  such  music 

as  "  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,''  and   "  Lodoiska," 

could  be  sung  by  English  singers,  who,  to  his  ears, 

were  detestable ;  that  he  had  been  in  London  the 

last  summer,  for  two  days, — that  he  went  to  the 

theatre,  and  was  quite  disgusted  with  the  vulgarity 

of  the  performers.     In  the  course  of  conversation,  I 

found  that  he  had  obtained  leave  from  the  Paris 

theatre  to  come  to  England  for  a  week  or  ten  days, 

to  liberate  a  great  friend  of  his,  who  was  confined  in 

the  King's  Bench  for  debt ;  that  he  was  taken  to  an 

hotel,  near  Westminster  Bridge,  and  that  the  only 
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theatre  he  went  to,  was  Astley's ;  and  from  the 
performances  he  heard  there,  he  had  formed  his 
opinion  of  all  English  music,  and  English  singers. 
EUivien  has  since  married  a  rich  widow,  and  retired 
from  the  stage. 

Paris,  to  me,  always  appeared  a  delightful  place. 
I  had  many  friends, — was  free  of  the  principal 
theatres,  and  found  it,  by  one  half^  less  expensive 
than  Brighton  or  Margate.  I  found  the  people, 
generally  speaking,  courteous,  attentive,  and 
obUging. 

After  breakfast,  one  morning,  on  the  Boulevards, 
I  was  reading  the  bills  of  the  different  theatres, 
stuck  against  the  walls;  in  order  to  fix  upon  the 
one  I  should  visit  in  the  evening;  when  near  me,  I 
observed,  similarly  occupied,  a  tall  elderly  man, 
seemingly  without  a  shirt,  with  a  pipe  in  his  moutb, 
a  greasy  red  woollen  night-cap  on  his  head,  a  coat 
in  tatters,  and,  to  judge  from  appearances  below,  a 
true  sans  cuhtte.  After  having  made  me  a  low 
bow,  he  said,  in  very  good  French,  "  Apparently, 
Sir,  you  are  a  stranger  in  Paris,  and  are  examining 
the  play  bills,  to  choose  the  best  performance  to  go 
to,  to-night. — Amongst  those  announced,  for  my 
own  part,  I  should  prefer  the  ^  Athalie'  of  Racine ; 
the  choruses  are  superb;  and  the  music  by  Bameau,. 
though  of  the  old  style,  is  magnificent.  The  last 
time  I  heard  it  was  on  the  night  the  Grand  Opera 
House  on  the  Boulevards  was  burned  down.     If 
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you  are  a  Ibver  of  music,  I  would  advise  you:  to^go^ 
and  hear  it ;  I  shall  go  there  myself  this  evening.^ 
.  Saying  which,  he  made  me  a  low  bow,  and  walked 
nway,  wishing  me  mudi  pleasure  from  hearing  Ra^- 
cine's  "  Athalie.*" 

Some  people  might  call  the  poor  ragged  admirer 
of  Racine  and  Rameau,  intrusive;  for  my  parti 
took  his  remarks  for  disinterested  politeness,  for  he 
neither  knew  me,  nor  wanted  any  thing  of  me ;  and 
as  a  proof  of  the  generality  of  taste  and  information 
amongst  the  French,  I  think  the  anecdote  worthy 
of  notice. 

I 

Mr.  Biggin,  who  was  once  called  in  London  the 
handsome  Biggin,  and  who  ascended  in  a  baUooo 
from  Sloane  Street,  with  the  pretty  Mrs.  Sage,  was 
at  that  time  in.  Paris :  he  was  a  literary  man,  and 
had  a  great  taste  for  the  fine  arts.     He  was  ap- 
pointed, by  Mr.  Taylor,  his  trustee  for  the  Opera 
House,  during  the  period  that  Lord  Kinnaird  and 
Mr.  Sheldon  managed  that  concern.     In  conjunc- 
tion with   Mr.  Biggin,  I  engaged  the  celebrated 
Winter,  to  compose  three  Italian  operas,  and  three 
grand  ballets,  for  our  Opera.     I  agreed  to  pay  half 
his  salary  for  the  exclusive  right  of  publishing  hi» 
music  for  my  own  emolument ;  and  had  I  not  been, 
pillaged,  that  engagement  alone  would  have  been  a 
'fortune  to  .me,  so  popular  were  his  works,  and  so 
very  extensive  the  sale  of  them. 

I  left  Viganoni  in  Paris  to  finish  his  engagement^ 
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and  returned  to  England  with  Mr.  Small-,  a  young 
Irish  singing  master  settled  in  London,  who  had 
been  a.  scholar  of  the  celebrated  Millico  at  Naples, 
and  was  a  very  pleasant  fellow. 

On  the  25th  October,  1802,  the  bnrletta  of 
"  Midas"  was  revived  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  with 
unqualified  approbation.  It  had  a  run,  the  first 
season,  of  twenty-seven  nights.  From  my  earliest 
days,  I  was  fond  of  the  music  of  "  Midas,"  which, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  is  delightful.  It  was  en- 
tirely selected  by  Kane  O'Hara,  who  was  a  dis- 
tinguished musical  amateur ;  his  adaptations  were 
not  alone  elegant  and  tasteful,  but  evinced  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  stage  effect.  I  have  heard  him,  when 
a  boy,  sing  at  his  own  house  in  Dublin,  with  ex- 
quisite humour,  the  songs  of  Midas,  Pan,  and 
Apollo's  drunken  song  of,  "  Be  by  your  friends  ad- 
vised, too  harsh,  too  hasty  Dad,"  When  I  acted 
the  part  of  Apollo  at  Drury  Lane,  I  formed  ray 
style  of  singing  and  acting  that  song  from  the  recol- 
lection of  his  mannep  of  singing  it*. 


'  O'Hara  was  so  remarkabl;  tall,  tbet,  among  his  intlmale 
friendi  id  Ireland,  he  wan  nick-iianiEd  St.  Patrick's  Steeple. 
At  one  time,  Giarilini's  Itidian  glee  was  extremely  popular,  and 
9nng  every  wliere,  in  pultlic,  and  in  private.  Tlie  wsrds  it. 
Italian  are,— 
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The  simple  and  pretty  melody  of,  "  Pray  Goody, 
iplease  to  moderate  the  rancour  of  your  tongue,'' 
(before  I  sang  it  at  Drury  Lane,)  was  always  sung 
in  a  quick  jig  time ; — it  struck  me,  that  the  air 
would  be  better  slower,  and  I  therefore  resolved  to 
sing  it  in  the  "  andantino  grazioso"  style,  and  added 
a  repetition  of  the  last  bars  of  the  air,  which  I 
thought  would  ^ve  it  more  stage  eflPect.     When  I 
rehearsed  it  the  first  time,  as  I  had  arranged  it, 
Mr.  Kemble  was  on  the  stage,  who,  with  all  the 
performers  in  the  piece,  as  well  as  the  whole  band 
in  the  orchestra,  una  voce^  declared,  that  the  song 
ought  to  be  sung  in  quick  time,  as  it  ever  had  been ; 
but  I  was  determined  to  try  it  my  own  way,  and  I 
did  so :  and  during  the  run  of  the  piece,  it  never 
missed  getting  a  loud  and  unanimous  encore.    When 
"  Midas''  was  revived  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
it  was  sung  by  Mr.  Sinclair  in  the  exact  time  in 
which  I  sang  it,  and  with  deserved  and  additional 
success.     It  is  not,  I  believe,  generally  understood, 
that  Rousseau  was  the  composer  of  it. 

It  was  parodied,  and  for  the  last  line — 

**  Che  non  hanno  crudeltk," 

they  substituted  this, — 

**  Kane  G'Hard's  cruel  tall  :^ 

a  conabination  of  sounds  which,  from  early  association,  I  am 
unable  entirely  to  overcome  whenever  I  hear  the  glee. 
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On  the  17th  November,  '^  A  House  to  be  Sold,'' 
was  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane,  and  received  with 
much  applause.  Bannister  and  Miss  Decamp  were 
excellent  in  tlieir  parts,  so  were  Suett  and  Wewitzer; 
and  I  acted  in  it  the  Manager  of  an  ItaUan  Opera ; — 
the  piece  had  a  run  of  several  nights.  There  was 
a  supper  scene,  in  which  I  was  obliged  to  eat  part 
of  a  fowl.  Bannister  told  me,  at  rehearsal,  what 
then  I  could  hardly  believe,  that  it  was  very  difficult 
to  eat  and  swallow  food  on  the  stage.  But,  sti^nge 
as  it  may  appear,  I  found  it  a  fact,  for  I  could  not 
g6t  down  a  morsel ;  my  embarrassment  was  a  great 
source  of  fun  to  Bannister  and  Suett,  who  were  both 
gifted  with  the  accommodating  talent  of  stage 
feeding ;  whoever  saw  poor  Suett  in  the  Lawyer,  in 
"  No  Song,  no  Supper,''  tucking  in  his  boiled  leg  of 
lamb ;  or  in  the  "  Siege  of  Belgrade,"  will  be  Uttle 
disposed  to  question  my  testimony  to.  the  fact. 

The  next  novelty  at  Drury  Lane,  was  an  historical 
musical  drama,  called  the  "  Hero  of  the  North," 
produced  on  the  19th  February,  1803.  I  composed 
the  music,  and  also  performed  in  it.  It  was  re- 
ceived with  distinguished  applause. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  I  went  to  see  the  first 
appearance  of  my  friend  Mathews,  at  the  Hay- 
market,  in  the  characters  of  Jabel,  in  Cumberland's 
comedy  of  the  "  Jew,"  and  Lingo,  in  the  '*  Agree- 
able Surprise :"  he  was  received  by  a  crowded  house 
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'  with  unanimous  applause.  He  came  from  the  York 
Theatre,  where  he  had  been  a  distinguished  favourite 
'  of  the  eccentric  Tate  Wilkinson  (who  knew  well 
how  to  value  his  talents),  as  well  as  of  the  York 
audience,  and  the  other  theatres  of  the  circuit  he 
belonged  to. 

He  married  a  favourite  pupil  of  Mrs.  Crouch's^ 

a  Miss  Jackson,  who  is  half-sister  of  Miss  Fanny 

Kelly ;  she  had  a  sweet  voice,  was  extremely  pretty, 

with  a  beautiful  figure ;  possessing  amiable  manners^ 

and  good  sense.     Mrs.  Crouch  recommended  her 

strenuously  to  Tate  Wilkinson,  as  his  first  singer, 

and    she  was  very   successful.      Her    exemplary 

conduct,  and  unassuming  deportment,  induced  the 

principal  people  in  Yorkshire  to  take  great  notice 

of  her,  and  introduce  her  into  the  best  society.    She 

there  became  the  second  wife  of  Mathews;    and, 

having  accompanied  him  to  London,  made  her  first 

appearance  at  the  Haymarket,  in  1803,  as  Emma, 

in  "  Peeping  Tom ;"  her  debut  was  very  successful, 

and  she  continued  for  several  years  to  fill  many  ctf 

the  principal  vocal  characters  at  that  theatre  and 

Drury  Lane.     She  has  now  retired  from  the  stage, 

and  plays  her  pwt  in  private  life,  in   a  manner 

which  secures  her  the  esteem  and  affection  of  all 

who  know  her. 

On  the  25th  July,  Colman  produced  his  trans- 
lation from  "  La  Folic,?'  of  '*  Love  laughs  at  Lock^ 
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mnhhs,"  for  which  I  composed  the  music.  It  waa 
very  strongly  cast,  and  well  represented  in  all  its 
parts.  EllistOTi's  Captain  Beldair  was  full  of  buoyant 
gaiety.  Mathews's  Risk  was  an  inimitable  piece  of 
acting ;  he  had  two  songs,  "  The  Farm  Yard,"  and 
"  Miss  B^ley,"  both  of  whieh  were  always  encored  ; 
"  Miss  Bailey"  was  a  universal  favourite,  and  the 
piece  ran  the  whole  of  the  season. 

Mrs.  Biilington  Mid  I  were  engaged  this  year  by 
Mr.  Francis  Aickin,  for  Edinburgh  and  LiveqKwl, 
Accompanied  by  her  brother,  Charles  Wcichsell,  we 
left  London  in  a  post  coaeh  and  four  for  Liverpool. 
Her  fame  drew  crowded  houstjs  evei^  night  during 
a  fortnight.  "  Artaxerxes"  was  performed  several 
nights;  she  was  the  Mandanc,  I,  the  Arlabanes, 
and  Miss  Uuncan  (now  Mrs.  Davison)  the  Arbaces; 
and  it  was  really  surprising  how  weU  that  l^y  sang 
and  acted  the-  part,  considering  that  she  had  never 
been  accustomed  to  recitative.  I  took  a  great  deal 
of  pains  to  instruct  her,  and  was  highly  repaid, 
by  Iier  assiduity  and  truly  amiable  manners. 

In  my  intercourse  with  theatrical  ladies,  I  never 
met  with  more  equanimity  of  temper  and  good 
nature  than  in  Mrs.  Davison.  Her  mother  was 
then  with  her,  and  played  the  old  ladies  in  comedy 
and  opera  extremely  well,  and  bore  the  character  of 
an  excellent  parent,  and  kind-hearted  woman. 
Mrs.  Billington  and  I  took  our  benefits,  and  both 
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had  crowded  houses.  After  finishing  our  engage- 
ments at  Liverpool,  we  went  to  Edinburgh.  On 
our  way  thither  we  passed  through  Dunbar,  where 
we  dined;  but,  when  we  offered  to  pay  the  inn- 
keeper his  bill,  he  refused  English  Bank  notes,  and 
informed  us,,  that  they  would  be  of  no  use  to  us  on 
the  road,  as  they  would  not  be  taken  at  any  of  the 
inns  between  Dunbar  and  Edinburgh.  The  reason 
he  gave  was^  that  a  few  days  previous,  a  gentleman 
and  lady,  who  came  in  their  carriage,  had  paid 
their  bill  with  a  forged  ten-pound  note ;  and  at  all 
the  inns,  till  they  got  to  Edinburgh,  defrayed  their 
expenses  by  changing  forged  five  and  ten  pound 
notes.  So  that  with  a  quantum  suffidt  of  bank 
notes  in  our  pocket,  we  were  absolutely  in  pawn  at 
a  little  Scotch  inn.  Weichsell  and  I  went  to  a 
banker^s  in  the  place  (who,  by  the  way,  kept  a 
whiskey  shop),  and  told  him  our  situation  ;  he 
turned  out  to  be  a  good  kind  of  fellow,  and  agreed 
to  advance  us  25Z.  in  Scotch  Bank  notes,  on  our 
depositing  lOOZ,  English  until  we  returned  them. 
This  bargain,  singular  as  it  may  sound,  we  were 
forced  to  make,  and  accordingly  restored  his  pro- 
vincial paper,  when  we  got  to  Edinburgh.  When 
we  arrived  in  the  Scotch  metropolis  it  was  the  time 
of  Leith  races,  and  the  place  was  crowded,  as  was 
the  theatre  nightly. 

We  were    most  hospitably  entertained   at   that 
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beautiful  sea-bathing  fdace,  Musselburgh,  by  Mrs. 
Esten,  (the  present  Mrs.  Scott  Waring,)  who  had 
then  quitted  the  stage,  of  which  she  had  been  a  dis- 
tinguished ornament;  she  had  a  lovely,  amiable, 
and  highly-accomplished  daughter,  since  married, 
to  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  giving  lessons  in 
Bingmg. 

Mrs.  Powell,  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  was  at 
Edinburgh ;  I  accompanied  her  in  a  carriage  to  the 
races.  Amongst  the  throng  of  fashionables,  on  the 
Sands,  was  the  present  King  of  France,  on  horse- 
back, who  was  then  residing  at  Holyrood  House. 
He  came  up  to  the  carriage  in  which  we  were,  and 
discoursed  nearly  an  hour  with  us,  with  the  most 
condescending  aflFability. 

After  reaping  a  golden  harvest,  in  the  fields  of 
Thespis,  we  took  leave  of  Scotland,  and  agreed,  on 
our  way  to  London,  to  play  two  nights  at  New- 
casde.  Stephen  Kemble  was  the  manager, 'who 
received  us  kindly,  and  we  had  two  overflowing 
audiences.  It  was  at  Newcastle,  I  first  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  that  genuine  child  of  Momus, 
Liston;  and,  on  my  return  to  London,  strongly 
recommended  Messrs.  Sheridan  and  Richardson  to 
engage  him  for  Drury  Lane:  but  procrastination 
was  their  motto ;  and  it  is  to  George  Colmatfs  dis- 
cernment, that  the  public  are  indebted  for  the  in- 
valuable acquisition  of  Liston'^s  unrivalled  talents  to 
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^*  Pray,  Sir,''  said  the  Commissioner,  '*  are  you 
not  stage-manager  of  the  Opera  House  ?'' 

"  Yes,  Sir,''  said  I ;  "  but  there  is  not  even  a 
nominal  salary  attached  to  that  office  ;  I  perfonn  its 
duties  to  gratify  my  love  of  music." 

**  Well,  but  Mr.  Kelly,"  continued  my  examiner,. 
f^  you  teach  ?" 

"  I  do,  Sir,"  answered  I ;  "  but  I  have  no 
pupils." 

"  I  think,"  observed  another  gentleman,  who 
had  not  spoken  before,  ^^  that  you  are  an  oratorio 
and  concert  singer  ?" 

**  You  are  quite  right,"  said  I  to  my  new  anta- 
gonist ;  "  but  I  have  no  engagement." 

"  Well,  but  at  all  events,"  observed  my^  first 
inquisitor,  "  you  have  a  very  good  salary  at  Dniry 
Lane.'^ 

"  A  very  good  one,  indeed.  Sir,"  answered  I ; 
"  but  then  it  is  never  paid." 

"  But  you  have  always  a  fine  benefit.  Sir," 
said  the  other,  whQ  seemed  to  know  something  of 
theatricals. 

"  Always,  Sir,"  was  my  reply ;  "  but  the  ex- 
penses attending  it  are  very  great,  and  whatever 
profit  remains  after  defraying  them,  is  mortgaged 
to  liquidate  debts  incurred  by  building  my  saloon. 
The  fact  is.  Sir,  I  am  at  present  very  IMke  St. 
George's  Hospital,  supported  by  voluntary  cantri- 
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butious ;  and  have  even  less  certain  income,  than  I 
felt  sufficiently  vain  to  return." 

This  unafl'ected  expose  made  tlie  Commissioners 
laugh,  and  the  affair  end«id  by  their  receiving  my 
return.  The  story  is  not  very  dissimilar  to  one 
told  of  the  celebrated  Home  Tooke,  who,  having 
returned  to  some  Commissioners  under  the  same 
Act,  his  income  at  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum, 
was  questioned  muchin  the  same  manner  as  myself; 
till  at  last  one  of  the  inquisitors  said, 

"  Mr.  H'orne  Tooke,  you  are  trifling  with  us 
sadly ;  we  are  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  you 
live,  the  servants  you  keep,  the  style  you  maintain  ; 
this  cannot  be  done  for  five  times  the  amount  you 
have  returned. — What  other  resources  have  you  ?" 

"  Sir,""  said  Home  Tooke,  "  I  have,  as  I  have 
said,  only  two  hundred  pounds  a  year;  whatever 
else  I  get,  I  beg,  borrow,  or  steal ;  and  it  is  a  per- 
fect matter  of  indifference  to  me  to  which  of  those 
three  sources  you  attribute  my  surplus  income." 
And  thus  ended  the  examination. 

On  the  5th  December  of  this  year,  Mr,  Rey- 
nolds, the  prolific  dramatist,  produced  a  musical 
afterpiece  at  Urury  Lane,  entitled  "  Tlie  Caravan  ; 
or,  the  Driver  and  his  Dog."  There  was  some 
pretty  music  in  it,  composed  by  Reeve,  and  it  had 
a  very  great  run,  and  brought  much  money  to  the 
treasury.     The  chief  attraction  of  the  piece  was  a 
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dog  called  Carlo;  and  when  be  leaped  into  some  real 
water  and  saved  a  child,  the  most  unbounded  tu- 
mults of  applause  followed.  It  was  truly  astonish- 
jUg  how  the  animal  could  have  been  so  well  trained 
to  act  his  important  character. 

One  day  Mr.  Sheridan  having  dined  with  me,  we 
went  to  see  the  performance  of  this  wonderful  dog : 
as  we  entered  the  green-room,  Dignum  (who  played 
in  the  piece)  said  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  with  a  woeful 
countenance,  ^^  Sir,  there  is  no  guarding  against 
illness,  it  is  truly  lamentable  to  stop  the  run  of  a 

successful  piece  like  this;  but  really'' "  Really- 

what  ?""  cried  Sheridan,  interrupting  him. 

"  I  am  so  unwell,*"  continued  Dignum,  **  that  I 
cannot  go  on  longer  than  to-night.'' 

**  You  !"  exclaimed  ^eridan,  "  my  good  fellow, 
you  terrified  me ;  I  thought  ycMi  were  going  to  say 
that  the  dog  was  taken  ill." 

Poor  Dignum  did  not  relish  this  reply  half  so 
much  as  the  rest  of  the  company  in  the  green-room 
did. 

In  the  year  1804  the  Op^a  House  was  (^)eued  by 
Mr.  Francis  Goold,  who  had  been  a  schoolfellow  of 
mine  at  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burke's  academy  in  Dublin  ; 
he  had  passed  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  on.  the- 
Continent,  and  was  extremely  well  acqu£unted  Mrith 
the  arts,  and  theatrical  matters  in  particular.  He 
was  well  suited  for  the  management  of  an  extensiye 
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theatre,  and  knew  music  scientifically;  mid  was, 
moreover,  a  truly  honest,  friendly  man.  From  the 
day  of  his  entering  on  the  management,  until  the 
day  of  his  death,  I  was  his  stage-manager,  his  con- 
fidential friend  and  adviser. 

He  had  the  merit  of  enga^ng,  for  his  prima 
donna,  the  celebrated  Grassini,  who  made  her  first 
appearance  in  the  serious  opera  of  '*  La  Virtue  del 
Sole  i"*^  she  possessed  a  fine  counter-tenor  voice,  the 
lower  tones  of  which  were  sublimely  pathetic.  In 
the  sweet  duet  composed  by  Meyer,  "  Parto,  ti  lasl 
cio,''  with  Viganoni,  she  was  delightful.  The 
melody  of  the  eflective  grand  chorus,  *^  Qual  orror,'? 
in  the  opera,^  was  extolled  by  the  amateurs  for  its 
peculiar  beauty  and  originality.  The  producticm  of 
this  melody  by  Meyer  is  rather  curious,  as  it  was  re- 
counted to  me  by  Madame  Grassini  herself.  Meyer, 
while  composing  the  opera  of  "  La  Virgine  del  Sole,'' 
at  Venice,  was  at  a  supper  party,  where  a  young 
Englishman  was  present  ;  after  supper  there  was 
some  singing,  and  the  young  Englishman  was  asked 
to  sing  in  his  turn ;  he  sang  the  Scotch  ballad  to 
O'Keefe's  words,  in  the  musical  entertainment  of 
c*  Peeping  Tom," — "  Pretty  Maud,  pretty  Maud.'' 
Meyer  was  so  pleased  with  the  melody  that  he  got 
pen  and  ink,  and  having  requested  to  hear  it  again, 
wrote  it  down ;  and  from  that  simple  melody,  pro- 
duced the  effective  chorus  in  question. 

VOL.   II.  K 
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Grassini  was  an  admirable  actress,  and  a  beauti- 
ful woman ;  her  merits  obtained  for  her  the  society 
and  countenance  of  people  of  the  highest  rank  in 
this  country.  Mrs.  Siddons,  amongst  others,  has 
often  been  heard  to  express  her  admiration  of  her 
acting,  and  has  repeatedly  visited  the  Opera  ex- 
pressly to  see  her  action ;  and  she  once  told  Grassini' 
.  so. 

When  she  was  a  performer  at  the  theatre  of  St; 
Carlos  at  Naples,  and  a  great  favourite  there,  in 
the  year  1796,  she  was  honoured  by  the  patronage 
of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  whose 
name,  in  the  various  countries  through  which  he  has 
travelled,  will  be  remembered  with  gratitude  by 
those  artists  whom  he  Uberally  supported  and  pro- 
tected. His  Royal  Highness  is  a  perfect  linguist, 
an  excellent  judge  of  music,  and  sings  with  taste. 
1  have  often  had  the  honour  of  being  admitted  into 
his  society,  and  always  found  him  full  of  conde- 
scending good  nature  and  affability. 

The  grand  triumph  of  the  Opera  House,  how- 
ever was,  when  Mrs.  Billington  and  Grassini  sang 
together  in  "  II  Ratto  di  Proserpina,"'  composed  ex- 
pressly by  Winter,  for  those  two  beautiful  v^omen 
and  exquisite  performers.  The  charming  duet,  sung 
by  them,  "  Vagi  colli,"  was  always  loudly  encored ; 
the  beautiful  trio,  also  sung  by  them,  accompanied 
by  Viganoni,- — the  cavatina^  "  Che  faro  senza  la 
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i^adre  P**^  in  which  Grassini^s  fine  pathos  shone  so 
conspicuous,  and  Mrs.  Billington"'s  Inilliantly  exe- 
cuted air,  "  Apri  la  madre  il  core,^  will  ever  be 
remembered  by  the  musical  world;  indeed,  the 
whole  of  the  opera  was  admirable,  and  Winter'*s 
chef-dPcKuvre ;  he  had  only  three  weeks  to  write  it, 
and  to  keep  his  time,  had  the  able  assistance  of  his 
countryman,  Mr.  Cramer,  the  excellent  master  of 
His  Majesty's  private  band,  as  well  as  composer. 
He  instrumented  a  great  part  of  the  opera ;  and  in 
what  he  did,  proved  himself  perfectly  competent  to 
the  task. 

The  attraction  of  the  beautiful  Proserpine  (Gras- 
sini),  and  her  mother,  the  lovely  Ceres  (Billington), 
drew  great  houses.  "  II  Ratto  di  Proserpina''  was 
the  only  opera  in  which  these  theatrical  divinities 
appeared  together ;  for  Mr.  Goold,  contrary  to  all 
advice,  engaged  them  on  condition  that  (with  the 
exception  of  the  one  opera,)  they  should  appear 
singly,  on  alternate  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays ;  and 
it  was  a  sine  qua  non  with  these  goddesses,  that 
their  Saturdays  should  be  held  sacred ;  for,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  (such  is  the  power  of  fashion) 
with  the  same  performers  and  the  same  opera  in  the 
same  week,  I  have  known  five  hundred  pounds 
taken  at  the  doors  on  the  Saturday,  and  the  Tues- 
day's receipts  under  sixty.  If  any  thing  were  want- 
ing to  prove  the  influence  of  fashion,  and  how  very 
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aecondaiy,  after  all,  the  attraction  of  talent  at  that 
theatre  is,  this  fact  perhaps  would  be  decisive. 

This  silly  engagement  had,  one  Tuesday  night, 
nearly  shut  up  the  house.  It  was  Mrs.  Billington''s 
turn  to  perform,  but  she  was  taken  with  so  severe  a 
hoarseness  that  she  could  not  sing  a  note,  nor, 
indeed,  leave  her  bed.  Grassini  was  entreated  by 
Mr.  Goold  to  sing  in  her  stead,  but  she  declared 
that  no  power  on  earth  should  induce  her  to  do  so, 
as  Saturday  was  her  night,  and  not  Tuesday.  I  did 
all  in  my  power,  by  every  argument,  to  prevail  upon 
her,  but  the  inexorable  Syren  was  deaf  to  my  en- 
treaties. I  found  there  was  no  method  to  gain  my 
point  but  by  a  ruse  de  guerre,  and  to  fib  through 
thick  and  thin. 

Fibbing,  as  I  dehcately  call  it,  is  a  necessary 
accorapUshment  for  the  stage-manager  of  an  Italian 
Opera  House ;  without  it,  one  of  the  most  difficult 
and  necessary  objects  could  never  be  attained,  (I 
mean,  keeping  the  ladies  quiet).  The  art  is  only 
to  be  acquired  by  practice,  aided  by  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  impudence;  in  neither  of  which  I  was 
altogether  deficient.  For  instance,  I  said,  upon 
this  occasion,  "  My  dear  Grassini,  as  manager  I 
ought  to  prevail  upon  you  to  perform,  but  as  a 
performer  myself,  I  enter  certainly  into  your  feel- 
ings, and  think  you  perfectly  right  not  to  sing  out 
of  your  tuiTi — the  Saturday  is  yours — but  what  I 
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say  to  you,  I  trust  you  will  not  repeat  to  Mr. 
Xroold,  as  it  might  be  of  serious  injury  to  me.'*' 

"  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  Kelly,"  said  Grassini, 
"  I  will  not ;  I  look  upon  you,  by  what  you  have 
just  said,  to  be  my  sincere  friend.'" 

As  I  was  leaving  the  room,  I  said,  ^*  To  be  sure, 
it  is  rather  unlucky  you  do  not  sing  to-night,  for 
this  morning  a  message  came  from  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's Office,  to  announce  the  Queen's  intention 
to  come  incog,  ^  accompanied  by  the  Princesses,  pur- 
posely to  see  you  perform  ;  and  a  hge  grilUe  is 
actually  ordered  to  be  prepared  for  them,  where 
they  can  perfectly  see  and  hear  without  being  seen 
by  the  audience ;  but  of  course,  I'll  step,  myself,  to 
the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Office,  and  state  that  you 
are  confined  to  your  bed,  and  express  your  mortifi- 
cation at  disappointing  the  Royal  Party." 

"  Stop,  Kelly,"  said  she ;  "  what  you  now  say 
alters  the  case;  if  Her  Majesty  Queen  Charlotte 
wishes  to  see  "  La  Virtue  del  Sole,"  and  to  hear 
me,  I  am  bound  to  obey  Her  Majesty's  commands : 
— ^go,  then,  to  Goold,  and  tdl  him  I  will  sing." 

She  accordingly  did  perform  on  the  Tuesday. 
When  I  went  into  her  dressing-room  after  the  first 
act.  Her  Majesty  not  having  arrived,  Grassini, 
suspecting  that  I  had  made  up  a  story  to  cajole  her, 
taxed  me  with  the  trick,  and  when  I  confessed  it> 
she  took  it  very  good  naturedly,  and  joined  in  the 
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laugh  at  her  own  credulity.  The  feeling  of  respect 
to  the  wishes  of  our  excellent  Queen  Charlotte  which 
she  evinced,  did  her  infinite  credit. 

On  the  3rd  July,  1804,  I  produced  a  musical 
piece,  called  "  The  Hunter  of  the  Alps.^  It  was  a 
very  pleasing  drama,  and  was  received  with  the  great- 
jest  applause,  having  run  thirty  nights  the  first  sea- 
son ;  it  is  occasionally  acted  even  now  at  different 
theatres.  Independent  of  its  merit,  the  admirable 
acting  of  EUiston  must  have  ensured  its  success. 
I  must  here  observe,  that  Harry  Horrebow,  when 
in  his  fifth  year,  played  the  Boy ;  and  his  bye-play 
with  EUiston  was  excellent,  and  always  received 
with  laughter  and  applause.  He  is  the  son  of  Cap^ 
tain  Horrebow,  of  the  Danish  naval  East  India 
Service.  His  mother  is  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Crouch. 
She  married  while  very  young,  and  very  handsome, 
and  went  to  India  with  her  husband;  and  his 
ship  having  been  wrecked  on  the  Indian  coast,  she 
appeared  professionally  at  the  Calcutta  Theatre, 
then  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Rundell,  a 
favourite  actor,  and  near  relation  of  Mrs.  Bamiis- 
ter.  Mrs.  Horrebow  subsequently  returned  to 
England  with  a  small  independence. 

Harry  Horrebow  performed  also  in  a  Grand 
Ballet  at  the  Opera  House,  and  in  a  Ballet  of  Action 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  entitled  "  Aggression  V^ 
The  piece  was  chiefly  indebted,  for  its  reception. 
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to  the  fine  acting  of  Mrs.  St.  Leger.  Little  Harry 
was  her  son  in  the  piece ;  she  held  him  aloft  in  one 
hand,  while  she  fought  her  assailant  with  a  toma- 
hawk. The  whole  of  the  action,  was  picturesque 
and  beautiful,  and  always  ardently  applauded. 
Harry''s  performance  in  one  scene,  in  which  he  was 
preparing  his  bow  and  arrow  for  action,  was  as 
beautiful  as  any  thing  ever  seen  on  the  stage. 

One  of  those  whimsical  errors,  which  in  my  coun- 
trymen are  called  blunders,  occurred  on  the  first 
representation  of  "  The  Hunter  of  the  Alps,''  which 
is  sufiiciently  whimsical  to  be  recorded  here. 

It  was  rumoured  (why,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say) 
that  a  party  had  been  made  to  oppose  the  piece  at 
its  production ;  and  I  told  the  circumstance  to  an 
intimate  friend,  an  Irish  gentleman,  who  took  fire 
at  the  bare  mention  of  such  under-handed  treachery. 
— "  Just  give  me,"*'  said  he,  "  half  a  dozen  orders, 
and  I'll  send  in  a  few  regular  Geary  Owen  boys, 
who  shall  take  their  shilelahs  under  their  *arms ; 
and  we'll  see  who'll  be  after  trymg  to  hiss  your 
music." 

I  accordingly  furnished  him  with  the  necessary 
passports  ;  and,  being  quite  aware  of  the  presence 
of  my  adherents,  sat  in  perfect  security  during  the 
performance,  although  it  must  be  confessed  I  occa- 
sionally heard  the  discordant  whizzings  of  hisses  ; 
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however,  the  applause  predominated,  and  the  piece 
was  entirely  successful. 

After  quitting  the  theatre,  I  had  some  friends  to 
sup  with  me  in  Pall  Mall,  and  amongst  them,  the 
author  of  the  piece.  We  were  enjoying  ourselves 
with  all  sorts  of  merriment,  when  in  bolted  my  Hiber- 
nian supporter,  who,  as  he  entered  the  room,  voci- 
ferated exultingly, 

"  Here  we  are,  Mic,  here  we  are !  We  are  the 
boys !  We  did  it,  Mic !  Oh,  Sir,  the  music  is 
movingly  beautiful ;  and  when  the  fellow  in  green 
howled  about  the  Hill  of  Howth  (a  hunting  chorus, 
"  Hilloa  ho  !")  we  made  no  small  noise.  Beautiful 
indeed  was  tlie  tune  :  but  as  for  the  play — may  I 
never  stir  if  ever  I  saw  such  stuff  and  botheration ; 
by  my  honour  and  soul  I  think  nobody  hissed  the 
speaking  part  half  so  much  as  we  did." 

It  never  entered  the  head  of  my  exclusive  friend, 
that  the  success  of  the  piece  and  of  the  music  were 
identified  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  thought  the  effect  of 
contrast  would  heighten  the  personal  compliment  to 
me.  The  author,  whom  he  had  never  seen,  and  who 
was  present,  bore  the  explanation  of  his  discern- 
ment with  very  good  humour  ;  and  we  washed  down 
the  subject  in  copious  draughts  of  that  universal 
panacea,  whiskey  punch. 

On  the  22nd  of  August  Colman  wrote  a  piece  for 
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his  own  theatre,  called  "  Gay  Deceivers,''  for  which 
I  composed  the  music.  It  had  many  comic  inci- 
dents, smart  dialogue,  and  some  sweet  songs.  One 
called  "  The  Spartan  Boy,''  was  truly  poetical ;  the 
piece  was  performed  a  number  of  nights,  and  was 
much  liked.  Colman  grounded  it  upon  a  French 
comic  opera,  entitled  "  Les  Evenemens  Impr^vus," 
one  of  the  pieces  I  had  brought  with  me  from  Paris. 
The  author  of  the  French  drama,  strange  to  say, 
was  an  Irishman  of  the  name  of  Hale,  an  officer  in 
the  French  military  service;  all  his  songs  were 
versified  for  him,  as  he  could  not  compose  French 
poetry,  though  he  furnished  all  the  subjects. 

He  wrote  a  very  pretty  comic  opera,  entitled 
"  L'Amant  Jaloux,"  and  "  Midas,"  which  was  in 
high  favour  with  the  Parisians.  I  saw  it  twice  played 
at  the  Theatre  Rue  Favart :  the  subject  is  differ- 
ently treated  from  ours ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  Kane 
O'Hara's  burletta  is  worth  a  million  of  it.  In  Paris, 
it  in  a  great  degree  gained  its  popularity  hj  the 
acting  of  the  inimitable  Monsieur  Trial,  who  repre- 
sented the  Singing  Shepherd ;  his  imitation  of  the 
old  school  of  French  singing  (which  he  caricatured 
with  irresistible  humour)  was  admirable.  **  L'Amant 
Jaloux,"  "  Les  Ev6nemens  Impr^vus,"  and  "  Mi- 
das," were  all  composed  by  Gretry,  and  beautiful 
music  he  gave  them,  although  not  sufficiently  eflPec- 
tive  for  the  English  taste;   which,  in  the  musical 
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way,  requires  more  Cayenne  than  that  of  any  other 
nation  in  the  world. 

At  this  period  of  my  life,  although  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  my  professional  career,  my  mind  was 
deeply  embarrassed  by  perceiving  the  gradual  de- 
cline of  the  health  of  my  dearest  friend,  Mrs. 
Crouch.  I  prevailed  upon  her  to  accompany  me 
to  Brighton,  but  grieved  to  find  that  she  derived  no 
benefit  from  change  of  mr. 

On  the  31st  January,  1805,  Tobin's  popular  and 
successful  play  of  the  "Honey  Moorf'  was  produced 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  It  had  lain  for  several 
seasons  on  the  shelf,  and  would  have  remained  there, 
had  not  Wroughton,  who  was  then  stage-manager 
of  Drury  Lane  (having  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a 
new  comedy  to  produce),  rummaged  the  prompter's 
room,  where  many  other  plays  lay  neglected, — ^it 
may  be,  never  looked  at.  Luckily,  one  of  the  first 
that  came  to  hand  was  "  The  Honey  Moon,''  which 
Wroughton  took  home  to  read,  and  on  his  own  judg- 
ment and  at  his  own  risk,  had  it  copied,  cast,  and 
put  into  rehearsal.  Thus  did  chance  bring  to  light 
one  of  the  most  popular  comedies  that  had  been 
produced  for  many  years. 

It  was  finely  performed  in  all  its  parts,  partku- 
lariy  the  Duke  by  EUiston,  Juliana  by  Miss  Duncan^ 
and  Jaques  by  young  Collins,  who  was  a  true 
disciple  of  Nature  ;*  and,  in  my  opinion,  had  not 
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death  cut  short  his  career,  would  have  been  an 
ornament  to  the  stage.     There  was  a  country  dance 
at  the  close  of  the  fourth  act,  in  which  EUiston  and 
Miss  Duncan  displayed  such  grace  and  agility,  that 
it  was  always  encored.     There  were  also  two  songs, 
one  sung  by  Miss  Duncan,  and  the  other  by  Miss 
Decamp,  both  composed  by  me.     Poor  Tobin  had 
not  the  satisfaction  to  see  his  play  performed.     Be- 
fore it  was  produced  he  took  a  voyage  to  the 
Mediterranean,  in  hopes  that  change  of  climate  and 
sea  air  would  restore  his  health,  which  was  very- 
delicate,  but  death  struck  him  in  the  flower  of  his 
youth.    I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  well  acquainted 
with  him,  and  was  introduced  to  him  by  one  of  his 
dearest  friends,  the  late  Miss  Pope,  the  admirable 
actress  of  Drury  Lane,  who  wished  very  much  that' 
we  should  write  an  opera  together,  which  we  had 
agreed  to  do.     Many  and  many  a  time  have  I 
accompanied  him  to  Mr.  Joseph  Richardson^s  house 
in  Argyll  Street,  to  get  back  his  comedy  of  "  The 
Honey  Moon''  from  Drury  Lane;  but  he  never 
succeeded  even  in  obtaining  a  glimpse  of  it ;  excuse 
upon  excuse  was  made  for  not  restoring  it ;  and  no 
wonder,  for,  in  fact,  they  weue  ignorant  that  it  was 
in  their  possession ;  and  after  repeated  calls,  waiting 
jobs,  and  denials,  the  unfortunate  and  disappointed 
author  gave  up  the  piece  as  lost 
Mr.  Richards(»i  was  a  good  man,  and  one  of  m; 
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most  intimate  friends,  but,  like  his  great  prototype 
and  bosom  friend,  Sheridan,  was  indolence  personi- 
fied ;  and  to-morrow  was,  as  with  Sheridan,  his  day 
.  of  business.    He  even  seemed  ambitious  of  imitating 

•  the  foibles  of  Sheridan,  which  was  bad  taste,  consi- 
dering the  disparity  of  their   talents;   for,  as   the 

-  Spanish  poet  Garcia  observes,  "  the  eagle  may  gaze 

•  stedfastly  at  the  sun,  while  the  butterfly  is  dazzled 
by  the  light  of  a  taper ;''  not  but  that  Richardson 
possessed  considerable  literary  talent.  He  was  one 
of  the  chief  writers  in  the  "  Rolliad,'*  and  author  of 
that  elegant  comedy,  "  The  Fugitive.*"  He  lived 
in  intimate  friendship  with  Lord  John  Townsend, 

•  the  Earl  of  Thanet,  and  Mr.  Tickell,  Mr.  Sheridan's 
brother-in-law,  who  was   the  author  of  a    comic 

•  opera  called  *'  The  Carnival  of  Venice,"  and  the 
adapter  of  Allan  Ramsay'^s  "  Gentle  Shepherd.**' 

Sheridan  had  assigned  to  Richardson  a  quarter 

share  of  Drury  Lrfne   Theatre,  said   to  be  worth 

twenty-five    thousand    pounds.      The    Dukes    of 

Northumberland  and  Bedford,  Earls  Fitzwilliam  and 

-Thanet,  reused  fourteen  thousand  pounds  to  enable 

him  to  complete  ^ftis  purchase.     He  was  in   high 

favour  with  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who 

.brought  him  into  Parliament  for  the  borough  of 

-Newport  in  Cornwall. 

When  last  in  Paris,  I  had  been  to  the  Theatre 
'^rangais  to  see  a  petite  comedy  performed,  entitled 
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^^  Les  Deux  Pjostes,^  and  delighted  I  was  with  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  acted.  Baptiste,  the  elder, 
played  the  Blind  Old  Man  to  admiration.  Indeed, 
the  whole  dramatis  personae  were  perfect.  I  pro- 
cured a  copy  of  the  piece,  and  gave  it  to  my  friend 
.  George  Colman,  who,  being  pleased  with  the  subject, 
resolved  to  write  a  musical  afterpiece  from  it ;  and 
his  adaptation  was  far  superior  to  the  original,  as 
indeed  was  every  thing  he  did  in  the  same  way. 

It  was  brought  out  on  the  28th  January,  under 
the  title  of  "  We  Fly  by  Night ;  or.  Long  Stories," 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  I  composed  the  whole 
of  the  music.  Mundetf  s  personification  of  the  Old 
Story-teller  was  perfect ;  indeed,  all  the  performers 
in  the  piece  gave  it  their  best  support;  it  was 
strongly  cast.  Liston  and  Fawcett  were  exquisitely 
comic ;  the  part  of  the  Englishman  (in  the  French 
original  so  well  performed  by  Baptiste  the  younger) 
was  transposed  into  a  Frenchman,  and  very  well 
acted  by  Farley ;  Miss  Tyrer,  now  Mrs.  Liston, 
was  truly  comic  in  the  Landlady,  and  sang  with  her 
usual  sweetness;  Miss  Davies  was  the  Heroine. 
The  piece  was  eminently  succeslftil,  and  had  a  great 
run.  Both  Miss  Tyrer  and  Miss  Da  vies  were 
pupils  of  Mrs.  Crouch  and  myself.  Mrs.  Liston 
was  always  attentive  to  her  profession,  and  scru- 
pulously honourable  in  fulfilling  all  her  engagements. 

A  musical  entertainment,  written  by  Mr.  Dimond 
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for  my  benefit,  was  produced  on  the  SSrd  May, 
1805,  entitled  "  Youth,  Love,  and  Folly.''  I 
composed  the  whole  of  the  music.  It  combined 
the  talents  of  Elliston,  Dowton,  Mrs.  Bland,  and 
Mrs.  Mountain ;  and  I  had  an  excellent  part  in  it. 
Miss  Decamp  acted  a  Jockey  with  such  vivacity, 
dressed  it,  and  looked  it,  so  completely,  that  she 
might  have  passed  as  having  been  brought  up  at 
Newmarket.  The  versatility  of  this  lady's  talent 
was  very  great ;  as  was,  to  my  knowledge,  her  zeal 
for  her  employers,  and  aiffabiKty  of  manners  to 
every  person  in  the  theatre.  When  she  quitted  har 
home,  Drury  Lane,  her  departure  was  regretted 
by  all. 

My  management  at  the  Opera  this  season  was 
going  on  triumphantly.  Winter  produced  a  new 
serious  opera,  entitled  "  L'  Amore  Fratemo.'* 
The  mu^c  was  very  fine.  Mrs.  Billington  was 
the  Heroine,  and  sang  with  all  her  usual  fasci- 
nation, ably  supported  by  the  two  tenor  singers 
Viganoni  and  Braham.  Winter  also  composed  the 
music  of  the  grand  ballet  of  "  Achilles,''  which  was 
excellent ;  as  well  as  the  ballet  itself,  composed  by 
D'Egville,  who  in  this,  as  well  as  many  other  pieces 
of  a  similar  nature,  has  proved  himself  a  great 
master  of  his  art.  His  powerful  acting,  and  that 
of  the  graceful  and  handsome  Deshayes,  will  long 
be  remembered. 
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The  "  Orazj,''  or,  «  Gli  Orazj  ed  i  Curiazj,'' 
was  got  up  for  Grassini  with  all  care  and  attention : 
the  music  (the  finest  serious  opera  Cimarosa  ever 
produced)  was  delightful,  and  drew  crowded  houses 
to  the  King^s  .Theatre,  as  it  did  at  Venice,  where  it 
had  been  originally  produced.  In  my  opinion,  the 
acting  of  Grassini  in  this  opera  was  almost  as 
fine  as  Mrs.  Siddons^ :  higher  praise  she  could  not 
wish  for;  the  passage,  where  she  exclaimed,  "O, 
Orazio,  mio  bene,**'  leaning  over  her  dead  husband, 
was  positively  heart-rending. 

On  account  of  the  length  of  the  operas  and 
ballets,  and  never  being  able  to  get  the  lady- 
singers  ready  to  begin  in  time,  the  operas  seldom 
finished  till  after  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturdays.  The 
Bishop  of  London  sent  to  inform  me,  that  if  the 
curtain  did  not  drop  before  the  twelfth  hour,  the 
licence  should  be  taken  away,  and  the  house  shut 
up.  Against  his  fiat  there  was  no  appeal,  and 
many  nights  have  I  been  obliged  to  order  the 
dropping  of  the  curtain  in  the  midst  of  an  inte- 
resting scene  in  the  ballet.  This,  for  a  few  nights, 
passed  on  without  any  notice  being  taken  of  it  by 
the  subscribers  and  the  public;  but  on  Saturday, 
the  15th  of  June  (Oh  !  fatal  night !),  the  demon  of 
discord  appeared  with  all  his  terrors  in  this  hitherto 
undisturbed  region  of  harmony.  The  curtain  fell 
before  twelve  o'clock,  just  as  Deshayes  and  Farisot 
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were  dancing  a  popular  pas  de  deux.  This  was  the 
signal  for  the  sports  to  begin ;  a  universal  outcry 
of  "  Raise  the  curtain  ! — "  Finish  the  ballet !'' 
•resounded  from  all  parts  of  the  house;  hissing, 
hooting,  yelling,  (in  which  most  of  the  ladies  of 
quality  joined)  commenced. 

The  ballet-master,  D'Egville,  was  called  for,  and 
asked,  "  Why  h^  allowed  the  curtain  to  drop  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  ballet  ?'*     He  affirmed,  that 
he  had  directions  from  me  to  do  so.     I  was  then 
called  upon  the   stage,  and  received  a  volley   of 
hisses,  yellings,  &c.     I  stood  it  all,  like  bricks  and 
mortar;  but  at  last,  thinking  to  appease  them,   I 
said   the  truth   wo-s,  that   an  order  had  been  re- 
ceived from   the  Bishop  of  London,  to  conclude 
the  performance  before   midnight.      Some  person 
from  the  third  tier  of  boxes,  who  appeared  to  be 
a  principal  spokesman,   called  out,    "  You  know, 
Kelly,  that  you  are  telling  a  lie.'''     I  turned  round 
very  coolly,  and,  looking  up  at  the  box  from  whence 
the  lie  came,  I  said,  "  You  are  at  a  very  convenient 
distance;    come  down  on  the  stage,  and  use  that 
language  again,  if  you  dare  !" 

This  appeal  was  received  by  the  audience  with 
a  loud  burst  of  applause,  and  a  universal  cry  of 
"  Bravo,  bravo,  Kelly ;  well  replied  ! — Turn  him 
out !  Turn  the  fellow  out  of  the  boxes  !''  The 
•gentleman  left  the  box,  but  did  not  think  proper 
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to  make  his  appearance  on  the  stage.  This  was 
a  lucky  turn  as  it  regarded  myself,  but  did  not 
appease  the  rioters ;  for,  finding  their  mandate  for 
drawing  up  the  curtain  and  finishing  the  ballet  not 
obeyed,  they  threw  all  the  chsurs  out  of  the  boxes 
into  the  pit,  tore  up  the  benches,  broke  the  chan- 
deliers, jumped  into  the  orchestra,  smashed  the 
piano-forte,  and  continued  their  valorous  exploits, 
by  breaking  all  the  instruments  of  the  poor  un- 
oflending  performers.  Having  achieved  deeds  so 
worthy  of  a  polished  nation,  and  imagining  no  more 
mischief  could  be  done,  they  quitted  the  scene  of 
their  despoliation  with  shouts  of  victory  ;  but  there 
-was  a  finale  to  the  drama,  which  they  did  not 
expect.  Mr.  Goold  identified  some  of  the  ring- 
leaders, and  commenced  actions  against  them  for 
damages,  which  cost  them  many  hundreds  of 
pounds.  Mr.  Goold  gave  up  the  actions;  (for, 
as  Gay  says,  "  Goold  from  law  could  take  out  the 
sting  ;'*')  on  condition  of  their  acknowledging  their 
ill-behaviour,  and  amply  satisfying  those  who  had 
been  injured. 

At  the  close  of  the  season  I  went  to  Brighton, 
.and  took  a  house  on  the  West  Clifi^,  for  Mrs. 
.  Crouch ;  but  she  gradually  grew  worse.  She  was 
attended  first  by  Sir  Charles  Blicke,  and  afterwards 
by  Dr.  Bankhead,  and  by  my  worthy  friend  and 
countryman.  Sir  Matthew  Tierney,  whose  assiduous 
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attentions  on  that  trying  occasion,  ftiust  ever  call 
for  my  warmest  gratitude.  But  alas !  the  decree 
had  gone  forth. 

When  her  immediate  dangeir  was  known,  friends 
flocked  in  from  all  quarters^  Her  sister,  Mrs. 
Horrebow,  arrived  from  London,  and  our  fedthfui 
and  attached  friend,  Mr.  Rose,  the  merchant,  with 
whose  family  we  had  been  for  many  years  on  the 
most  affectionate  and  confidential  terms.  With  him 
she  at  all  times  communicated  unreservedly,  and  to 
him  confided  her  cares  and  anxieties  for  my  future 
prosperity;  for,  to  the  last,  she  was  utterly  in- 
capable of  a  selfish  feehng.  She  arranged  every 
thing  relative  to  her  aflFairs  and  her  funeral  as  if  she 
had  been  going  a  journey,  and  was  to  return  and 
reap  the  benefit  of  her  care. 

At  length  the  dreadful  hour  arrived,  over  the 
occurrences  of  which,  feelings  of  aifection,  still  un- 
subdued, prompt  me  to  draw  a  veil. 

The  grief,  however  deep  and  sincere,  of  affec- 
tionate relatives  and  friends,'  can  afford  no  interest 
to  a  common  reader ;  but  I  hope  that  I,  who  knew 
her  best,  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  had  she 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  a  husband  capable 
of  appreciating  and  cherishing  her  estimable  qua- 
lities and  superior  talents,  she  would  have  lived  and 
died  without  a  blemish  on  her  fame. 

The  following  year,  I  caused  a  monument  to 
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be  erected  to  her  memory,  bearing  the  inscription 
which  follows : — 

THE  REMAINS  OF 

ANNA  MARIA  CROUCH, 

During  many  Years  a  Performer  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

She  combined  with  the  purest  Taste,  as  a  Suiger,  the  most 

elegant  Simplicity  as  an  Actress :  beautiful  almost  beyond 

parallel  in  her  Person,  she  was  equally  distinguished 

by  the  Powers  of  her  Mind. 

They  enabled  her, 
when  she  quitted  the  Stage, 
to  gladden  Life   by   the  Charms   of  her  Conversation,  and 

refine  it  by  her  Manners. 

She  was  born  April  20th,  1763,  and 
died  October  2nd,  lb05. 

THIS    STONE 

is  Inscribed  to  her  beloved  Memory,  by  him  whom  she 
esteemed  the  most  faithful  of  her  Friends. 

At  a  period  so  painfully  distressing  as  this,  I 
received  the  greatest  kindness  and  attention  from 
my  friends  Major  and  the  first  Mrs.  Scott  Waring. 
I  left  Brighton  with  an  aching  heart,  and  went  to 
my  friend  Rose,  at  Richmond,  where  I  received  a 
letter  from  Lord  Guilford,  inviting  me  to  Wroxton 
Abbey ;  to  such  an  invitation,  so  warmly  pressed, 
there  was  but  one  reply ;  and  I  set  off  for  that  de- 
lightful spot,  where  I  knew  consolation  and  kindness 
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awaited  me.  I  wrote  thence  to  Mr.  Graham,  thett 
at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Management  of  Drury 
Lane,  to  say,  that  I  could  not  return  to  the  theatre 
for  some  time ;  and  received  a  very  kind  letter  in 
reply,  conveying  permission  to  absent  myself  as  long 
as  I  thought  fit.  I  remained  at  Wroxton  Abbey 
for  two  months. 

On  leaving  the  Earl  of  Guilford's,  I  went  to  pass 
a  week  with  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde,  at  Ditchley, 
in  Oxfordshire,  which  his  Lordship  rented  of  Lord 
Dillon.  The  Marquis  was  a  great  lover  of  the 
drama,  and  well  versed  in  all  our  dramatic  poets. 
The  Marchioness  was  a  most  accomplished  woman. 
Every  kindness  and  hospitality  were  shewn  me  by 
my  noble  host  and  hostess,  who  were  too  suddenly 
and  shortly  after  snatched  from  this  world  them- 
selves. 

My  two  months  having  passed,  I  took  my  de- 
parture for  London,  and  played  Henry,  in  **  The 
Deserter.'**  On  my  first  appearance,  I  was  received, 
as  I  thought,  with  kind  and  sympathetic  applause, 
by  my  friends  and  the  audience;  but  I  took  a 
thorough  dislike  to  the  stage,  and  resolved  to  quit 
the  profession,  so  soon  as  I  had  made  some  necessary 
arrangements  to  enable  me  to  do  so.  In  the  inte- 
rim, I  composed  the  music  to  the  splendid  spectacle 
of  "  The  Forty  Thieves,"  produced  at  Drury  Lane, 
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in  April  1806,  which  had  a  very  great  run.  Miss 
Decamp  acted,  sang,  and  danced,  in  the  character  of 
Morgiana,  with  wonderful  eflPect. 

The  same  season,  in  conjunction  with  Attwood,  I 
composed  for  Covent  Garden,  an  operatic  play,' 
called  "  Adrian  and  Orrila.''  Cooke  played  the 
part  of  the  Prince  in  it,  and  the  very  deuce  he  had 
liked  to  have  played  with  it :  for,  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  on  which  the  piece  was  to  be  performed,  he 
came  to  rehearsal  so  intoxicated,  that  he  could 
scarcely  stand.  Both  the  author  and  myself  were 
on  the  stage,  alarmed,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  for 
the  fate  of  a  play,  the  principal  serious  character 
of  which,  was  to  be  performed  by  a  man  dead 
drunk. 

We  were  determined  not  to  let  our  play  be  acted. 
Mr.  Kemble,  on  the  contrary,  (who  then  was  stage- 
manager,  as  well  as  co-proprietor  with  Mr.  Harris,) 
insisted,  that  the  play  should  be  done,  at  all  risks. 
Mr.  Harris  was  sent  for,  to  decide.  In  the  interim, 
Cooke  was  pouring  out  a  volley  of  abuse  against 
Kemble,  calling  him,  "  Black  Jack,"  &c.  all  which 
Kemble  bore  with  Christian  patience,  and  without 
any  reply.  At  length  Mr.  Harris,  with  his  faithful 
ally  on  all  emergencies,  the  late  James  Brandon,  the 
box  book-keeper,  on  seeing  Cooke's  situation,  de- 
cided that  the  play  should  not  be  performed  on  that 
night ;  but  that  Kemble  should  make  an  apology  to 
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the  audience,  on  the  plea  of  Cooke'^s  sudden  indis- 
position ;  which  Kemble  refused  to  do. — '*  When 
Greek  meets  Greek,  then  comes  the  tug  of  war."" 

Harris  declared  he  would  have  the  play  changed. 
Kemble,  on  the  contrary,  was  as  peremptory  to  have 
it  performed ;  and  vowed,  that  if  it  were  changed, 
under  the  pretence  of  Cooke''s  indisposition,  he 
would  go  forward  to  the  audience,  and  inform  them 
of  the  true  cause  of  their  disappointment. 

Harris  said,  "  Mr.  Kemble,  dotft  talk  to  me  in 
this  manner.  I  am  chief  proprietor  here,  and  will 
have  whatever  orders  I  give,  obeyed.'* 

I  shall  always  remember  Kemble'^s  countenance, 
when,  with  the  greatest  calmness,  he  relied : — 

"  Sir, — ^you  are  a  proprietor — so  am  I.  I  bor- 
rowed a  sum  of  money  to  come  into  this  property. 
How  am  I  to  repay  those  who  lent  me  that  money, 
if  you,  from  ill-placed  lenity  towards  an  individual, 
who  is  repeatedly  from  intoxication  disappointing 
the  public,  choose  to  risk  the  dilapidation  of  the 
Theatre,  and  thereby  cause  my  ruin  ?  By  Heavens, 
I  swear,  the  play  shall  be  acted.**' 

Words  were  getting  to  a  very  high  pitch,  when 
Brandon  coaxed  Cooke  into  his  house,  put  him  to 
bed,  and  applied  napkins,  steeped  in  cold  water,  to 
his  head,  in  the  hopes  of  sobering  him.  He  slept 
from  twelve  till  five  o'clock,  when  he  took  some  very 
strong  cojBPee,  which  brought  him  to  his  senses,  and 
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he  consented  to  play  the  part ;  and,  considering  all 
drcumstances,  I  was  struck  with  astonishment  to  see 
how  finely  he  acted  it.  To  be  sure,  he  had  nearly 
made  one  trifling  omission,  namely,  cutting  out  the 
whole  plot  of  the  piece.  And  had  it  not  been  for  the 
promptness  and  presence  of  mind  of  the  then  Miss 
Smith  (the  present  Mrs.  Bartley),  who  played  the 
character  (and  finely  she  did  play  it,)  of  Madame 
Clermont,  he  would  have  succeeded  in  doing  so.— • 
"  Oh !  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  into  their 
mouths  to  steal  away  their  brains !" 

No  man,  when  sober,  was  better  conducted,  or 
possessed  more  affability  of  manners,  blended  with 
sound  sense  and  good  nature,  than  Cooke ;  he  had 
a  fine  memory,  and  was  extremely  well  informed. 
I  asked  him,  when  he  was  acting  at  Brighton  one 
day,  to  dine  with  me  and  Mrs.  Crouch;  and  we 
were  delighted  with  his  conversation  and  gentleman- 
like deportment.  He  took  his  wine  cheerfully; 
and  as  he  was  going  away,  I  urged  him  to  have 
another  bottle ;  his  reply  was,  "  Not  one  drop 
more.  I  have  taken  as  much  as  I  ought  to  take ; 
I  have  passed  a  delightful  evening,  and  should  I 
drink  any  more  wine,  I  might  prove  a  disagreeable 
companion ;  therefore,  good  night  ;'*  and  away  he 
went.     Nor  could  I  then  prevail  upon  him  to  stop. 

In  the  memorable  time  of  the  O.  P.  riot,  some  of 
the  actors  belonging  to  Covent  Garden  seemed  to 
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enjoy  the  disagreeable  situation  in  which  Eemble, 
as  manager,  stood.  I  was  one  night  in  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  when  one  of  them  absolutely  and 
roundly  asserted,  that  Kemble  was  but  an  indifferent 
actor.  Cooke  was  in  the  green-room  at  the  time; 
and  I  said,  "  What  do  you  think  of  the  assertions 
of  those  gentlemen,  Mr.  Cooke;  do  you  think 
Kemble  an  indifferent  actor  .^" 

"  No,  Sir,^  he  replied ;  "  I  think  him  a  very 
great  one;  and  those  who  say  the  contrary  are 
envious  men,  and  not  worthy,  as  actors,  to  wipe 
his  shoes.*"  It  gave  me  imspeakable  pleasure,  to 
hear  him  give  so  liberal  an  opinion  of  my  esteemed 
friend,  even  though  the  expression  of  it  was  some«- 
what  of  the  coarsest. 

In  the  same  season,  the  Italian  Opera  acquired  a 
powerful  acquisition  in  Naldi,  the  celebrated  buffo 
singer,  who  made  his  dibut  in  a  comic  opera,  en- 
titled "  Le  Due  Nozze  ed  un  sol  Marito,^  and  was 
received  with  great  and  deserved  applause ; — ^he  was 
a  fine  comic  actor.  His  performance  in  "II  Fana- 
tico  per  la  Musica,*"  was  unique ;  he  was,  besides, 
an  excellent  musician,  and  a  good  performer  on  the 
violoncello.  I  always  had  a  strong  partiality  for 
Naldi, — he  was  a  fine  generous  fellow.  When  he 
was  engaged  at  the  Opera  House,  Morelli,  the  once 
fine  bass  singer,  was  discharged ;  and  from  an  inor- 
dinate  passion  which  he  had  for  insuring  in  the 
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lottery,  was  steeped  in  poverty.  Naldi,  until  the 
day  of  his  death,  furnished  him  with  every  necessary 
of  life,  and  allowed  him  a  weekly  stipend  of  two 
guineas  for  his  pocket,  which  was  regulariy  trans* 
mitted  to  film  every  Saturday  night. 

Naldi,  previous  to  the  Revolution,  was  a  lawyer 
of  considerable  eminence  at  Bologna;   he  was  an 
excellent  scholar9  and  his  manners  were  those  of  an 
extremely  wdl-bred  man.     Like  many  others  of  his 
ill-fated  countrymen,  he  was  obhged  to  quit  his 
native  city,  and  make  a  profession  of  that,  which  he 
had  only  studied  as  an  accomplishment.     Whilst 
performing  at  Venice,  the  beauteous  eyes  of  Madame 
Vigano,  a  celebrated  dancer,   enslaved  his  heart. 
They  went  to  Lisbon,  both  having  an  engagement 
at  the  Italian  Opera  House  there.    He  remained 
many  seasons  in  London,  a  justly  deserved  favourite. 
His  ill  stars  took  him  to  Paris,  where,  one  day,  just 
before  dinner,  at  his  friend  Garcia'*s  house,  in  the 
year  1821,  he  was  shewing  the  method  of  cooking 
by   steam,    with   a    portable    apparatus   for    that 
purpose;    unfortunately,  in   consequence  of  some 
derangement  of  the  machinery,  an  explosion  took 
place,  by  which  he  was  instantaneously  killed.    The 
awful  and  untimely  fate  of  this  worthy  man  was 
lamented  by  all,  but  by  none  more  than  myself,  for 
I  had  always  lived  with  him  on  terms  of  the  most 
cordial  and  sincere  friendship. 

VOL.    II.  L 
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I  have  often  heard  him  describe  the  great  hatred* 
he  felt  for  the  French  nation,  and  every  thing 
belonging  to  it ;  indeed,  he  carried  his  dislike  so  far, 
that  although  often  offered  the  most  tempting 
engagements  at  Paris,  as  first  buffo  at  the  Italian 
Opera,  nothing  could  prevail  upon,  or  induce  him 
to  go  thither,  until  urgent  business  took  him  there 
to  meet  his  death.  His  principal  inducement  for 
visiting  Paris,  was  to  see  Madame  Naldi's  daughter 
(whom  he  loved  as  his  qwn  child)  make  her  debui^ 
which  she  did  previous  to  his  untimely  end,  and 
was  much  liked.  She  is  still  at  the  theatre,  and  a 
favourite  of  the  Parisians. 

On  the  13th  December,  1806,  Madame  Catalani, 
and  Signor  Siboni,  made  their  debut  in  the  serious 
opera  of  "  La  Semiramide.*"  Madame  Catalani'^s 
personification  of  Semiramide  was  a  powerful 
effort  of  the  scenic  art— she  looked  beautiful,  and  a 
queen  ; — her  songs  were  given  in  a  manner  which 
electrified  her  audience ; — she  possesses,  in  truth, 
what  the  Italians  call  the  novanta  7iove,  L  e.  the 
ninety-nine.  When  a  singer  possesses  a  superior 
fine  voice,  the  Italians  say,  he,  or  she,  has  got  the 
ninety-nine  points  out  of  the  hundred,  to  make 
a  fine  singer.  Her  reception,  by  a  crowded  audience, 
was  enthusiastic.  Siboni,  in  addition  to  a  fine  tenor 
voice,  and  a  commanding  figure,  was  a  tasteful 
singer,  and  a  good  musician  ;  his  reception  was  also 
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very  flattering.  At  the  close  o£  the  season.  Made- 
moiselle Parisot,  who  had  been  a  popular  dancec 
for  some  years,  took  leave  of  the  stage,  and  married 
a  Mr.  Hughes,  a  man  of  property. 

In  April  1807,  Mr.  M.  G.  Lewis  brought  out, 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  his  romantic  drama,  called 
the  "  Wood  Daemon.^'  It  was,  unquestionably,  a 
work  of  genius ; — I  composed  the  music  to  it.  It 
was  brought  forward  with  magnificent  scenqry,  and 
was  a  favourite. 

On  the  12th  May,  Mr.  Dimond'*s  operatic  piece, 
in  two  acts,  called  the  "  Young  Hussar,"  was 
produced  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  I  also  composed 
the  music  to  that,  and  it  was,  on  the  whole,  suc- 
cessful. 

Musical  pieces  were  often  performed  at  Drury 
Lane :  among  •  others,  Mr.  Sheridan'*s  opera  of 
"  The  Duenna,^^  in  which  I  performed  the  part  of 
Ferdinand.  It  was  customary  with  me,  when  I 
played  at  night,  to  read  my  part  over  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  order  to  refresh  my  memory.  One  morning, 
after  reading  the  part  of  Ferdinand,  I  left  the 
printed  play  of  "  The  Duenna,"  as  then  acted,  on 
the  table.  On  my  return  home,  after  having  taken 
my  ride,  I  found  Mr.  Sheridan  reading  it,:  ai^d  with 
pen  and  ink  before  him,  correcting  it.  He  said  to 
me,  "  Do  you  act  the  part  of  Ferdinand  from  this 
printed  copy  T" 
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I  replied  in  the  afBrmative,  and  added,  ^'  that  I 
had  done  so  for  twenty  years.*" 

"  Then,^  said  he,  "  you  have  been  acting  great 
nonsense.^^  He  examined  every  sentence,  and  cor- 
rected it  all  through  before  he  left  me ;  the  correc- 
tions I  have  now  in  his  own  hand- writing.  What 
could  prove  his  negligence  more,  than  correcting  an 
opera  which  he  had  written  in  1775,  in  the  year 
1807;  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  examining  it, 
and  abusing  the  manner  in  which  it  was  printed  ? 

I  know,  however,  of  many  instances  of  his  negli- 
gence, equally  strong,  two  of  which  I  will  adduce 
as  tolerable  good  specimens  of  character.  I  can 
vouch  for  their  authenticity . 

Mr.  Gpotobed,  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  attorney, 
put  a  distress  into  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  for  non- 
payment of  the  ground  rent ;  and  the  chandeliers, 
wardrobe,  scenery,  fcc.  were  to  be  sold  to  satisfy  his 
Grace*'s  claim.  Sheridan,  aroused  and  alarmed  at 
the  threat,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Duke,  requesting 
him  to  let  his  claim  be  put  in  a  state  of  liquidation, 
by  Mr.  Gotobed'^s  receiving,  out  of  the  pit  door 
money,  lOZ.  per  night,  until  the  debt  should  be 
paid ;  this  was  agreed  upon  by  his  Grace.  More 
than  a  twelvemonth  passed,  and  Sheridan  was 
astonished  at  receiving  no  reply  to  his  letter.  In  an 
angry  mood  he  went  to  Mr.  Gotobed*'s  house,  in 
Norfolk-street  (I  was  with  him  at  the  time),  com- 
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plahung  of  the  transacUon;  when  Mr.  Gotobed 
assured  him,  on  his  honour,  that  the  Duke  had  sent 
an  answer  to  his  letter,  above  a  year  before.  On 
hearing  this,  Sheridan  went  home,  examined  the  table 
on  which  all  his  letters  were  thrown,  and  amongst 
them  found  the  Duke^s  letter,  unopened,  dated 
more  than  twelve  months  back.  To  me,  this  did 
not  appear  very  surprising ;  for,  when  numbers  of 
letters  have  been  brought  to  him,  at  my  house^ 
I  have  seen  him  consign  the  greatest  part  of  them  to 
the  fire,  unopened. 

No  man  was  ever  more  sore  and  frightened  at 
criticism  than  he  was,  from  his  first  outset  in  life^ 
He  dreaded  the  newspapers,  and  always  courted 
their  friendship.  I  have  many  times  heard  him  say, 
"  Let  me  but  have  the  periodical  press  on  my  side, 
and  there  should  be  nothing  in  this  country  which 
I  would  not  accomplish.^ 

This  sensitiveness  of  his,  as^  re^rded  newspapers, 
renders  the  following  anecdote  rather  curious:-— 
after  he  had  fought  his  famous  duel  at  Bath,  with 
Colonel  Matthews,  on  Mrsw  Sheridan^s  (Miss  Lin-* 
ley^s)  account,  an  article  of  the  most  venomous  kind 
was  sent  from  Bath,  to  Mr.  William  Woodfall,  the 
editor  of  the  Public  Advertiser,  in  London,  to 
insert  in  that  paper.  The  article  was  so  terribly  bitter 
against  Sheridan,  that  Woodfall  took  it  to  him* 
After  reading  it,  he  said  to  Woodfall,  ^^  My  good 
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friend,  the  writer  of  this  article  has  done  his  best  to 
vilify  me  in  all  ways,  but  he  has  done  it  badly  and 
clumsily.  I  will  write  a  character  of  myself,  as 
•coming  from  an  anonymous  writer,  which  you  will 
insert  in  your  paper.  In  a  day  or  two  after,  I  will 
send  you  another  article,  as  coming  from  atiother 
anonymous  correspondent,  vindicating  me,  .and 
refuting  most  satisfactorily,  point  by  point,  every 
particle  of  what  has  been  written  in  the  previous  one.*" 

Woodfall  promised  that  he  would  attend  to  bis 
wishes ;  and  Sheridan  accordingly  wrote  one  of  the 
most  vituperative  articles  against  himself,  that  mor- 
tal ever  penned,  which  he  sent  to  Woodfall,  who 
immediately  inserted  it  in  his  newspaper,  as  agreed 
upon. 

Day  after  day  passed ;  the  calumnies  which  She-- 
ridan  had  invented  against  himself  got  circulation, 
and  were  in  every  body*'s  mouth ;  and  day  after  day 
did  Mr.  Woodfall  wait  for  the  refutation  which  was 
to  set  all  to  rights,  and  expose  the  fallacy  of  the 
accusations;  but,  strange  to  say,  Sheridan  never 
could  prevail  upon  himself  to  take  the  trouble  to 
write  one  line  in  his  own  vindication  ;  and  the  libels 
which  he  invented  against  himself;  remain  to  this 
hour  wholly  uncontradicted. 

I  was  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Wqodfall,  who 
declared  to  me  that  this  was  the  fact. 

Another  instance  of,  his   neglect    for    his   own 
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interest,  came  (amongst  many  others)  to  my  know- 
ledge. He  had  a  particular  desire  to  have  an 
audience  of  his  late  Majesty,  who  was  then  at 
Windsor;  it  was  on  some  point  which  he  wished. to 
carry,  for  the  good  of  the  theatre. — He  mentioned 
it  to  his  present  Majesty,  who,  with  the  kindness 
which  on  every  occasion  he  shewed  him,  did  him 
the  honour  to  say,  that  he  would  take  him  to 
Windsor  himself;  and  appointed  him  to  be  at  Carl- 
ton House,  to  set  off  with  His  Royal  Highness 
* 

precisely  at  eleven  o^clock.  He  called  upon  me, 
and  said,  "  My  dear  Mic,  I  appi  going  to  Windsor 
with  the  Prince  the  day  after  to-morrow ;  I  must 
be  with  him  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  a 
moment,  and  to  be  in  readiness  at  that  early  hour, 
you  must  give  me  a  bed  at  your  house ;  I  shall  then 
only  have  to  cross  the  way  to  Carlton  House,  and 
be  punctual  to  the  appointment  of  His  Royal 
Highness.'' 

I  had  no  bed  to  offer  him  but  my  own,  which  I 
.ordered  to  be  got  in  readiness  for  him;  and  he, 
with  his  brother-in-law,  Charles  Ward,  came  to 
dinner  with  me.  Amongst  other  things  at  table, 
there  was  a  roast  neck  of  mutton,  which  was  sent 
away  untouched.  As  the  servant  was  takiog  it;  out 
of  the  room,  I  observed,  "  There  goes  a  dinner  fit 
for  a  king;"  alluding  to  his  late  Majesty's  known 
partiality  for  that  particular  dish. 
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The  next  monuog  I  went  out  of  town,  to  dine 
and  sleep^  purposely  to  accommodate  Mr.  Sheridaa 
with  my  bed;  and  got  home  again  about  four 
o^dock  in  the  afternoon,  when  I  was  told  by  my 
servant,  that  Mr.  Sheridan  was  up-stairs  still,  fast 
asleep — that  he  had  been  sent  for,  several  times, 
from  Carlton  House,  but  nothing  could  prevail 
upon  him  to  get  up^ 

It  appears  that,  in  about  an  hour  after  I  had 
quitted  town,  he  called  at  the  saloon,  and  told  my 
servant-maid,  that  ^^  he  knew  she  had  a  dinner  fit  for 
a  king  in  the  bouse, — a  cold  roast  neck  of  mutton,"^ 
and  asked  her  if  she  had  any  wine.     She  told  him 
there  were,  in  a  closet,  five  bottles  of  port,    two 
of  madeira,  and  one  of  brandy ;  the  whole  of  which, 
I  found  that  he,  Bichardson,  and  Charles  Ward, 
after  eating  the  neck  of  mutton  for  dinner,  had  con- 
sumed:— on  hearing  this,  it  was  easy  to  account  for 
his  drowsiness  in  the  morning.     He  was  not  able 
to  raise  his  head  from  his  pillow,  ncn*  did  he  get 
out  of  bed  until  seven  o^clock,  when  he  had  some 
dinner. 

Kemble  came  to  him  in  the  evening,  and  they 
again  drank  very  deep,  and  I  never  saw  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan in  better  spirits.  Kemble  was  complaining  of 
want  of  novelty  at  Dniry  Lane  Theatre;  aixd  that, 
as  manager,  he  felt  uneasy  at  the  lack  of  it.  ''  My 
dear  Kemble,*"  said  Mr.  Sheridan,,  *^  doD^t  talk  (k 
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grievances  now/'  But  Eemble  still  kept  on  saying, 
"  Indeed  we  must  seek  for  novelty,  or  the  theatre  will 
sink ; — novelty,  and  novelty  alone,  can  prop  it'' 

'*  Then,"  replied  Sheridan,  with  a  smile,  '*  if 
you  want  novelty,  act  Hamlet,  and  have  musk 
played  between  your  pauses." 

Kemble,  however  he  might  have  felt  the  sarcdsnl, 
did  not  appear  to  take  it  in  bad  part.  What  made 
the  joke  tell  at  the  time,  was  this :  a  few  nights 
previous,  while  Eemble  was  acting  Hamlet,  a 
gentleman  came  to  the  pit  door,  and  tendered  half- 
price.  The  money-taker  told  him^  that  the  third 
act  was  only  then  begun. 

The  gentleman,  looking  at  bis  watch,  said.  It 
livust  be  impossible,  for  that  it  was  half-past  nin^ 
o'clock. 

^*  That  is  very  true.  Sir,"  repUed  the  money- 
taker  ;  "  but  recoUect,  Mr.  Eemble  plays  Hamlet 
to-night." 

Mr.  Sheridan,  although  a  delightful  companion, 
was  by  no  means  disposed  to  loquacity — ^indeed, 
quite  the  contrary ;  but  when  he  spoke,  he  com*- 
manded  universal  attention  ;  and  what  he  said^  de- 
served it.  His  conversation  was  easy  and  good- 
natured,  and  so  strongly  characterised  by  shrewd- 
ness, and  a  wit  peculiarly  his  own,  that  it  would  b* 
hard,  indeed,  to  find  his  equal  as  a  companion. 
That  he  had  fciilings,  who  will  deny  i  but  then,  %ho 
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amongst  us  has  not  ?  One  thing  I  liiay  safely  afHrai, 
that  he  was  as  great  an  enemy  to  himself  as  to  any 
body  else. 

One  evening  that  their  late  Majesties  honoured 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  with  their  presence,  the  f^y, 
by  royal  command,  was  the  "  School  for  Scandal.**' 
When  Mr.  Sheridan  was  in  attendance  to  Kght 
their  Majesties  to  their  carriage,  the  King  said  to 
him,  "  I  am  much  pleased  with  your  comedy  of 
the  *  School  for  Scandal  ;**  but  I  am  still  more  so, 
with  your  play  of  the 'Rivals;' — ^that  is  my  fa- 
vourite, and  I  will  never  give  it  up.'' 

Her  Majesty,  at  the  same  time,  said,  "  Wherf, 
Mr.  Sheridan,  shall  we  have  another  play  from  your 
masterly  pen .?"  He  replied,  that  "  he  was  writing 
a  comedy,  which  he  expected  very  shortly  ta  finish.^ 

I  was  told  of  this;  and  th6  next  day,  walking 
with  him  along  Piccadilly,  I  asked  hini  if  he  had 
told  the  Queen,  that  he  was  writing  a  play  ?  He 
said  he  had,  and  that  he  actually  was  about  one. 

"  Not  you,"  said  I  to  him ;  "  you  will  never 
write  again ;  you  are  afraid  to  write." 

He  fixed  his  penetrating  eye  on  me,  and  said, 
"  Of  whom  am  I  afraid  ?" 

I  said,  "'  You  are  afraid  of  the  author  of  the 
*  School  for  Scandal.' " 

.    I  believe,  at  the  time  I  made  the  remark,  he 
thought  my  conjecture  was  right. 
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One  evening,  after  we  had  dined  together,  I  was 
tilling  him,  that  I  was  placed  in  a  dilemma  by  a 
wine-merchant  from  Hockheim,  who  had  been  in 
London  to  receive  orders  for  the  sale  of  hock.  I 
had  commissioned  him  (as  he  offered  me  the  wine  at 
a  cheap  rate)  to  send  me  six  dozen.  Instead  of  six 
dozen,  he  had  sent  me  sixteen,  I  was  observing? 
that  it  was  a  greater  quantity  than  I  could  afford 
to  keep,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  sell  part  of  it. 

"  My  dear  Kelly,"  said  Mr.  Sheridan,  "  I  would 
take  it  off  your  hands  with  all  my  heart,  but  I  have 
not  the  money  to  pay  for  it ;  I  will,  however,  give  you 
an  inscription  to  place  over  the  door  of  your  saloon : 
: — Write  over  it,  *  Michael  Kelly,  composer  of 
wines,  and  importer  of  music.''  ^' 

I  thanked  him,  and  said,  "  I  will  take  the  hint. 
Sir,  and  be  a  composer  of  all  wines  except  old 
Sherry  ;  for  that  is  so  notorious  for  its  intoxicating 
and  pernicious  qualities,  that  I  should  be  afraid  of 
poisonuig  my  customers  with  it.^' 

The  above  story  has  been  told  in  many  ways ; 
but  as  I  have  written  it  here,  is  the  fact.  He 
owned  I  had  given  him  a  Roland  for  his  Oliver, 
and  very  often  used  to  speak  of  it  in  company. 

About  this  time,  my  good  friend  Major  Waring 
bought  Peterborough  House,  at  Parson's  Gr^n, 
.which  before  had  been  the  property  of  Mr.  Meyrick  ; 
and  certainly  there  never  was  a  more  hospitable  one. 
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The  society  consisted  chiefly  of  persons  of  genitrs. 
There  have  I  met,  month  after  month,  Lady  HamiU 
ton,  Mrs.  Billington,  the  Abbe  Campbell;  the 
Irish  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Mr.  Curran ;  and  a 
worthy  countryman  of  mine,  Mr.  John  Glynn,  <rf 
the  Commissariat  Department ;  and  many  a  time 
and  oft  have  we  heard  the  chimes  of  midnight,  for 
that  was  the  hour  at  which  Currants  lamp  burned 
brightest ;  and  round  the  social  board,  till  morning 
peeped,  all  was  revelry  and  mirth. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  revelry  and  mirth, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
extraordinary  mixtures  of  serious  splendour  and 
comical  distress,  which  occasionally  take  place  in 
the  world. 

Every  body  knows,  that  during  the  short  admi- 
nistration of  Mr.  Fox'^s  party,  Mr.  Sheridan  held 
the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  to  which  office, 
as  every  body  also  knows,  a  handsome  residence  is  at- 
tached. It  was  during  his  brief  authority  in  this  situ- 
ation, that  he  gave  a  splendid  fete,  to  which,  not  only 
the  ministers  and  a'longlist  of  nobility  were  invited, 
but  which,  it  was  understood.  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  his  present  Most  Gracious 
Majesty,  would  honour  with  his  presence  : — a  ball 
and  supper  followed  the  dinner.  MorelH,  Rove- 
dino,  and  the  Opera  company,  appeared  in  masks, 
and  sang  complimentary  verses  to  the  Prince,  which 
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Pananti  wrote,  and  I  composed.  The  music  in 
'*  Macbeth'"  was  then  performed ;  and,  in  short, 
nothing  could  surpass  the  gaiety  and  splendour  of 
the  entertainment,  which  went  off  as  well  as  was 
anticipated. 

But,  previous  to  the  great  consummation  of  all 
the  hopes  and  wishes  of  the  donor,  I  happened  to 
call  at  Somerset  House,  about  half-past  five ;  and 
there  I  found  the  brilliant,  highly-gifted  Sheridan, 
the  star  of  his  party,  and  treasurer  of  the  Navy,  in 
an  agony  of  despair.  What  was  the  cause? — had 
any  accident  occurred  ? — ^bad  news  from  the  Con- 
tinent ? — was  the  Ministry  tottering  ? — In  short, 
what  was  it  that  agitated  so  deeply  a  man  of  Sheri- 
dan^'s  nerve  and  intellect,  and  temporary  oi&cia\ 
importance?  He  had  just  discovered  that  there 
was  not  a  bit  of  cheese  in  the  house — not  even  a 
paring — What  was  to  be  done?  Sunday,  all  the 
shops  shut — ^without  cheese,  his  dinner  would  be 
incomplete. 

I  told  him  I  thought  some  of  the  Italians  would 
be  prevailed  upon  to  open  their  doors  and  supply 
him  ;  and  off  we  went  together  in  a  hackney-coach, 
cheese-hunting,  at  six  o''clock  on  a  Sunday  afternoon 
— the  dinner-hour  being  seven,  and  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  expected. 

After  a  severe  run  of  more  than  an  hour,  we  pre- 
vailed upon  a  sinner,  in  Jermyn  Street,  to  sell  \^ 
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some  of  the  indispensable  article,  and  got  back  just 
in  time  for  mine  host  to  dress  to  receive  his  company. 
I  forget  now  who  paid  for  the  cheese,  but  the  rest 
of  the  story  I  well  remember,  and  have  thought 
worth  recording. 

It  was  during  this  season,  that  Mr.  Frederick 
«^ones,  the  proprietor  of  the  Dublin  Theatre, 
induced  by  the  extraordinary  popularity  of  Madame 
Catalani,  came  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
gaging her.  He  also  came  to  me,  to  exjgage  me  to 
perform  with  her,  and  conduct  the  operas  and  con- 
cei:ts,  and  make  up  an  Italian  Company  for*  the 
Rotunda,  and  the  Dublin  Theatre,  which  I  did. 
The  company  consisted  of  Madame  Catalani,  Sig- 
nors  Morelli,  Rovedino,  Deville,  and  myself.  There 
were  two  operas  to  be  performed  ;  "  Semiramide,**' 
and  "  II  Fanatico  per  la  Musica.*"  I  was  to  have  for 
my  engagement,  a  free  benefit.  Madame  Catalani 
was  to  have  a  clear  half  of  the  receipts  of  each  night''s 
performance ;  and  Mr.  Jones  the  other  half,  for  pay- 
ing all  the  performers,  orchestra,  &c.  The  agree- 
ment was  signed  and  sealed  in  my  saloon  in  Pall 
Mall.  M.  Valabrique,  Madame  Catalani's  husband, 
was  kind  enough  to  offer  me  a  seat  in  their  travel- 
ling-carriage to  Dublin,  which  I  accepted. 

I  was  their  guest  throughout  the  whole  journey, 
which  was  really  delightful :  indeed,  their  attention 
on  this  and  every  other  occasion  to  me,  can  never 
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be  forgotten  by  me.  I  always  f(Hind  Monsieur  Vala« 
brique  a  very  good-natured  man;  aware,  certainly, 
that  he  possessed  an  inestimable  gem  in  the  splendid 
talents  of  his  wife.  He  was  a  strict  guardian  of 
those  talents,  and  very  properly  turned  them  to  the 
best  advantage  for  their  lovely  possessor. 

Of  Madame  Catalani  herself,  I  could  relate  num- 
berless traits  of  goodness ;  no  woman  was  ever  more 
charitable  or  kind-hearted ;  and  as  for  the  quality 
of  her  mind,  I  never  knew  a  more  perfect  child  of 
nature.  She  was  delighted  with  the  beauties  of 
Wales,  and  I  remember  was  particularly  struck  by 
the  vale  of  LangoUen . 

At  Bangor,  she  heard  the  Welsh  harp  for  the 
first  time.  The  old  blind  harper  of  the  house  was 
in  the  kitchen ;  thither  she  went,  and  seemed  de^ 
lighted  with  the  wild  and  plaintive  music  which  he 
played.  But  when  he  struck  up  a  Welsh  jig,  she 
started  up  before  all  the  servants  in  the  kitchen,  and 
danced  as  if  she  were  wild.  I  thought  she  never 
would  have  ceased.  .At  length,  however,  she 
finished;  and,  on  quitting  the  kitchen,  gave  the 
harper  two  guineas. 

,  When  we  arrived  in  Dublin,  she  was  received  and 
caressed  in  every  society.  The  concerts  at  the  Ro- 
tunda, which  I  conducted,  and  in  which!  sang,  were 
nightly  crowded.     The  orchestra  was  ably  led  by 
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my  friend  Tom  Cooke,  whose  versatility  and  genius, 
in  my  opinion,  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated. 

One  morning,  at  a  rehearsal  at  the  Rotunda,  Ma<- 
dame  Catalani  was  so  ill  with  a  sick  headache,  that 
she  could  not  rehearse  her  song ;  and  as  it  was 
extremely  difficult  for  the  orchestra,  she  begged  of 
me  to  have  it  rehearsed  by   the  band.       Cooke 
asked  me  for  the  part  from  which  Madame  Catalani 
sang ;  I  gave  it  him.     He  placed  it  on  one  side  of 
his  music  desk,  and  on  the  other,  his  first  violin  part^ 
from  which  he  was  to  play ;  and  to  my  great  asto- 
nishment, Madame  Catalan^s,  and  thatof  all  present, 
he  sang  every  note  of  the  song,  at  the  same 'time 
playing  his  own  part  on  the  violin,  as  leader ;  thus 
killing,  as  it  were,  two  birds  with  one  stone,  with  the 
greatest  ease. 

The  aong  was  one  of  Portogallo^s,  m  manuscript, 
and  had  never  been  out  of  Madame  Catalani^'s  hands ; 
therefore,  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  have  seen 
it  previously ;  it  was  full  of  difficult  divisions,  of 
which  he  did  not  miss  one.  Had  I  not  been  an 
eye-witness  of  this  extraordinary  exhibition,  I  could 
not,  as  a  musical  man,  have  believed  it. 

The  prices  at  the  theatre,  on  the  nights  Catalani 
performed,  were  raised  to  half  a  guinea  for  the  pit 
and  boxes,  and  five  shillings  for  the  gallery.  At 
the  piano-forte  sat  my  old,  revered,  and  first  teacher,. 
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Dr.  Cogan.  Madame  Catalani  was  received,  and 
hailed  by  the  Irish  audience,  with  rapturous  ap. 
plause.  She  sang  divinely,  both  in  the  serious  and 
comic  operas.  I  always  acted  with  her,  and  had  a 
hearty  reception  from  my  generous  countrymen.  I 
had  the  honour  of  dining  with  her  and  her  husband, 
at  the  Earl  of  Harrington^  Commander-in-Chief; 
amongst  others,  whom  I  had  the  |deasure  of  meetr- 
ing  at  his  Lordship^s,  were  Mr.  W.  Browne,  of 
Castle  Browne,  whom  I  first  met  at  Venice ;  and 
Major  Kelly,  who  was  then  Lord  Harrington's 
Aide-de-camp,  and  whose  gallantry  at  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo,  will  long  be  remembered,  and  duly  ap- 
preciated by  his  country. 

I  was  also  particularly  honoured  by  the  notice  erf 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  then  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant. When,  accompanied  by  the  Duc^^  and 
family,  his  Grace  honoured  the  Opera  witnras  pre- 
sence, it  was  my  duty,  as  director,  to  light  the 
vice-regal  party  to  their  box,  as  they  came  in  state. 
His  Grace  was  particularly  kind  in  his  conversation 
and  remarks ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  opera, 
when  again  lighting  them  to  their  carriages,  her 
jGrace  the  Duchess  would  not  permit  me  to  attend 
them  beyond  the  box.  I  had  the  honour  of  being, 
invited  to  the  Lodge,  at  the  Phcenix  Park,  and 
there  found  the  Viceroy    the  same  accomplished 
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gentleman  I  knew  him  at  Vienna,  when  .he  was  the 
gay  and  lively  Colonel  Lennox. 

From  Mr.  Jones,  the  patentee  of  the  theatre, 
his  amiable  wife,  and  charming  family,  I  experi'- 
enced  the  greatest  hospitality  and  kindness ;  their 
house  was  my  home,  and  every  thing  was  done  for 
my  comfort.  Indeed,  it  would  be  invidious  in  me 
to  particularise  the  many  acts  of  kindness  I  received 
from  my  friends  in  Ireland, 

I  went  one  day  to  dine  with  my  witty  countryman, 
Curran,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  at  his  pretty 
place  at  Rathfarnham.  Among  his  guests  was 
Cqunsellor  Mac  Nally,  the  author  of  the  opera  of 
''  Robin  Hood."  I  passed  a  delightful  day  there. 
Many  pleasant  stories  were  told  after  dinner ;  among 
others,  one  of  Mac  Nally's,  to  prove  the  predilection 
which  some  of  our  countrymen  formerly  had  for 
getting  into  scrapes,  when  they  first  arrived  in 
London. 

The  night  his  opera  of  "  Robin  Hood'*'*  was 
brought  out  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  a  young 
Irish  friend  of  his,  on  his  first  visit  to  London,  was 
seated  on  the  second  seat  in  the  front  boxes ;  on  the 
front  row  were  two  gentlemen,  who,  at  the  close  of 
the  first  act,  were  saying  how  much  they  liked  the 
opera,  aod  that  it  did  great  credit  to  Mrs.  Cowley, 
who  wrote  it.     On  hearing  this,  my  Irish  friend  got 
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tup,  and  tapping  one  of  them  on  the  shoulder,  smd 
to  him, 

.  "  Sir,  you  say  that  this  opera  was  written   by 

•Mrs.  Cowley ;  now,  /  say  it  was  hot :    this  opera 

was  written  by  Leonard  Mac  Nally,  Esq.  Barrister 

at  Law,  of  No.  5,  Pump  Court,  in  the  Temple. — 

Do  you  take  my  word  for  it.  Sir  .?*" 

"  Most  certsdnly,  Sir,''  repHed  the  astonished,  gen- 
tleman ;  "  and  I  feel  very  much  obliged  for  the  in- 
formation you  have  so  politely  given  me.*" 

"  Umph !  very  well,  Sir,''  said  he,  and  sat 
down. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  act,  he  got  up,  and 
again  accosted  the  same  gentleman,  saying,  "  Sir, 
upon  your  honour,  as  a  gentleman,  are  you  in  your 
own  mind  perfectly  satisfied  that  Leonard  Mac 
Nally,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law,  of  No.  5,  Pump 
-Court,  in  the  Temple,  has  actually  written .  this 
opera,,  and  not  Mrs.  Cowley  ?''' 

"  Most  perfectly  persuaded  of  it.  Sir,"  said  the 
gentleman,  bowing. 

.  "  Then,  Sir,"  said  the  young  Irishman,  "  I  wish 
you  a  good  night  ;'*  but  just  as  he  was  leaving  the 
box,  he  turned  to  the  gentleman  whom  he  had  been 
addressing,  and  said, 

"  Pray,  Sir,  permit  me  to  ask,  is  your  friend 
there  convinced,  that  this  opera  was  written  by  Mr. 
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Mac  Nally,  Barrister  at  Law,  of  No.  5,  Pump 
Court,  in  the  Temple  ?^' 

"  Decidedly,  Sir,''  was  the  reply ;  "  we  are  both 
fully  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  your  state- 
ment.'' 

*^  Oh,  then,  if  that  is  the  case,  I  have  nothing 
more  to  say,"  said  the  Hibernian,  "  except  that  if 
you  had  not  both  assured  me  you  were  so,  neither 
of  you  should  be  sitting  quite  so  easy  on  your  seats 
as  you  do  now." 

After  this  parting  observation,  he  mthdrew,  and 
did  not  return  to  the  box. 

I  have  often  heard  it  sidd,  that  Irishmen  are 
generally  prone  to  be  troublesome  and  quarrelsome. 
Having,  in  the  different  countries  I  have  visited^ 
had  the  pleasure  of  mixing  much  with  them^  I  can 
aver,  from  experience,  that  the  contrary  is  the 
case,  and  that,  generally  speaking,  they  are  far 
from  being  either  the  one  or  the  other ;  and  if  they 
find  that  an  affront  is  not  intended,  no  nation  in  the 
universe  will  join  more  freely  in  the  laugh,  if  even 
against  themselves.  I  will  take  leave  to  quote  an 
example, — Curran  versus  Mac  Nally : 

Mac  Nally  was  very  lame ;  and  when  walking, 
had  an  unfortunate  limp,  which  he  could  not  bear 
to  be  told  of.  At  the  time  of  the  Rebellion,  he  was 
seized  with  a  military  ardour ;  and  when  the  different 
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volunteer  corps  were  forming  in  Dublin,  that  of 
the  lawyers  was  organized.  Meeting  with  Curran, 
Mac  Nally  said,  "  My  dear  firiend,  these  are  not 
times  for  a  man  to  be  idle ;  I  am  determined  to  enter 
the  Lawyers'  Corps,  and  follow  tire  camp/' 

"  You  follow  the  camp,  my  little  limb  of  the 
law  ?**'  said  the  wit ;  "  tut,  tut,  renounce  the  idea ; 
you  never  can  be  a  disaplinarian.'*' 

"  And  why  not,  Mr.  Curran  .?''  said  Mac  Nally. 

'^  For  this  reason,"  said  Curran ;  "  the  moment 
you  were  ordered  to  march,  you  would  Aaft." 

But  I  fear  I  am  digressing  somewhat  too  wildly. 
To.  resume : — 

After  spending  a  delightful  summer,  which  was 
productive  both  of  pleasure  and  profit,  I  returned 
to  London  about  the  end  of  September  1807.  On 
the  3rd  May,  1808,  Mr.  Cumberland  produced,  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  a  piece  entitled  "  The  Jew  of 
Mogadore,"  to  which  I  composed  the  music;  It 
was  with  great  reluctance  that  the  Board  of  Ma- 
nagement at  Drury  Lane  accepted  it :  therefore, 
when  I  had  finished  the  music  of  the  first  act,  1 
rested  upon  my  oars  until  I  knew  their  final  deter- 
mination. I  met  Mr.  Sheridan  one  day  in  Essex 
Street  in  the  Strand,  and  told  him  of  it.  He  desired 
me  to  go  on  with  it  by  all  means ;  "  For,''  said  he, 
"  if  the  opera  should  fail,  you  will  fall  with  a  fine 
classical  scholar,  and  elegant   writer,  as  well  as  a 
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sound  dramatist,^'  (such  was  his  expressed  opinion' 
of  Cumberland's  abilities.)  "  Go,  instantly,"*'  con- 
tinued he,  "  to  those  discerning  critics,  who  call 
themselves  the  '  Board  of  Management,'  and  tell 
them,  from  me,  if  you  please,  that  they  are  all 
asses,  to  presume  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  writings 
of  such  a  man  as  Cumberland ;  and  say,  further, 
that  /  order  the  opera  to  be  accepted,  and  put  into 
rehearsal."" 

^'  And  pray.  Sir,""  said  I,  "  in  what  light  am  I 
to  view  this  '  Board  of  Management  ?' — What  are 
they  ?" 

"  Pegs  to  hang  hats  upon,"'  said  Sheridan. 

I  went  to  the  pegs^  communicated  Mr.  Sheridan's 
command,  and  the  opera  was  performed  accordingly* 
Braham  sang  in  it  charmingly. 

On  the  26th  May,  1808,  my  friend.  Miss  Popcj 
quitted  Drury  Lane  stage,  as  Deborah  Dowlas,  in 
the  "  Heir  at  Law,'"  and  spoke  a  farewell  address 
in  the  character  of  Audrey.  I  went  there  to 
witness  it.  No  lady,  on  or  off  the  stage,  bore  a 
higher  character  than  Miss  Pope.  She  was  an 
actress  of  the  old  school,  and  had  the  honour  of 
being  patronised  by  his  late  Majesty  George  the 
Third.  She  made  her  first  entree  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  in  the  year  1759,  in  the  part  of  Corinna, 
in- the  comedy  of  ''  The  Confederacy."  She  had 
been  the  favourite  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Kate 
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Clive,  and  was  brought  forward  under  the  auspice» 
of  that  great  comic  actress. 

On  the  SOth  May,  1808,  I  witnessed  the  retire- 
ment of  my  friend,  Madame  Storace,  from  the  stage, 
in  her  favoiirite  part  of  Margaretta,  in  '*^No  Sotig, 
no  Supper.''  Colman  wrote  a  farewell  address  for 
her,  which  she  sang  in  character,;  and-quitted  public 
life,  esteemed  and  regretted  by  all  those  who  were 
acquainted  with  her.  I  continued  in  intimate  friend- 
ship with  her  to  the  day  of  her  death. 

One  Thursday  she  dined  with  me  in  Russell- 
street.  Signor  Ambrogetti,  the  comic  singer,  and 
my  friend,  Mr.  Savory,  of  Bond-street,  met  her 
at  dinner ;  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  she  was 
all  at  once  taken  with  a  shivering  fit,  and  appeared 
very  ill.  When  her  carriage  came  to  take  her  home, 
Mr.  Savory  requested  her  to  be  bled,  and  to  send 
for  Dr.  Hooper.  On  the  following  day  Dr.  Hooper 
went  to  her  country-house  at  Heme  Hill,  and  ad- 
vised her  by  all  means  to  be  bled,  but  she  would 
not  consent  because  it  was  Friday ;  thus,  in  fact> 
she  sacrificed  herself  to  superstition.  It  was  confi- 
dently asserted,  that  had  she  lost  blood,  her  life 
might  have  been  saved. 

Superstition  often  takes  possession  of  the  strongest 
minds.  A  more  powerful  instance  of  the  truth  of 
this  cannot  be  cited  than  that  of  Mr.  Sheridan. 
No  mortal  ever  was  more  superstitious  than  he, 
as    I   can  aver   from    my   own    knowledge.     No 
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power  could  prevail  upon  him  to  commence  any 
business,  or  set  out  upon  a  journey,  on  a  Friday  ; 
nor  would  he  allow,  if  he  possibly  could  avoid  it,  a 
piece  to  be  produced  at  his  theatre  on  a  Friday 
night.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  (which  he  never 
denied),  that  when  Tom  Sheridan  was  tmder  the 
tuition  of  Doctor  Parr,  in  Warwickshire,  his  father 
dreamt  that  he  fell  from  a  tree  in  an  orchard,  and 
broke  his  neck.  He  took  alarm,  and  sent  for  his 
boy  to  London,  in^anter.  The  Doctor  obeyed  the 
mandate,  and  brought  his  pupil  to  town ;  and  I 
had  the  pleasure  to  meet  him  at  Mr.  Sheridan's,  at 
dinner.  I  thought  him  (though  an  oddity)  very 
clever  and  communicative :  he  was  a  determined 
smoker,  and,  on  that  day,  not  a  httle  of  a  soaker  ; 
he  drank  a  great  deal  of  wine,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
copious  exhibition  of  hoUands  and  water  afterwards. 

I  remember,  when  he  was  asked  whom  he  con- 
sidered the  first  Greek  scholar  in  Europe,  he  an- 
swered, "  The  first  Grecian  scholar  living  is  Porson, 
the  third  is  Dr.  Bumey, — I  leave  you  to  guess  who 
is  the  second.""' 

On  the  13th  June,  1808,  Madame  Catalani 
performed  a  scena  from  "  Semiramide,"*^  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  for  my  benefit,  in  which  I  also  per- 
formed On  the  17th  June,  1808,  I  played  in 
"  No  Song,  no  Supper,**'  which  was  my  last  ap- 
pearance on  the  Drury  Lane  stage,  where  I  had 
been  chiefly  the  principal  male  singer  for  tweatj 
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years,  but  I  did  not  think  myself  of  sufiBcient  con- 
sequence to  take  a  formal  leave  of  the  public. 

I  then  made  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Sheridan, 
to  be  Musical  Director  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and 
to  continue  Stage  Manager  of  the  Opera  House. 
While  on  the  stage,  I  did  every  thing  in  my  power, 
by  persevering  industry  in  my  profession,  to  merit 
the  patronage  and  liberality  which  I  experienced 
from  an  indulgent  public.  From  the  first  moment 
I  trod  the  boards  of  Drury  Lane  to  the  moment  I 
quitted  it,  as  far  as  my  feeble  efforts  went,  I  endea- 
voured to  support  it,  through  all  its  perplexities.  I 
had  a  veneration  for  the  theatre  where  Garrick  and 
Sheridan  had  presided,  and  its  best  interests  were 
nearest  my  heart.  I  felt  a  proud  distinction  at 
having  been  so  fortunate,  as  for  five  and  twenty  years 
to  have  enjoyed  the  most  friendly  intimacy  and 
unreserved  confidence  of  its  highly-gifted  pro- 
prietor; whom  I  look  upon,  take  him  for  all  in 
all,  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
men  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Mr.  Sheridan 
did  me  the  honour  (as  his  friend,)  to  introduce 
me  to  the  best  society,  and  the  first  hterary  men 
in  the  kingdom,  who  all  sought  his  company.  They 
were  sure  to  find  him  almost  every  liight  at  my 
house,  where  he  was  the  great  magnet  of  attraction. 

One  day,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  having  at  my 
taHe  to   dinner,  the   Marquis  of  Ormonde,  the 

VOL.  II.  If 
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Earl  of  Guilford,  Sir  Charles  Bampfylde,  Messn^ 
Sheridan,  Richardson,  Colman,  my  countryman 
Curran,  John  Kemble,  and  Tom  Sheridan.  A 
greater  power  of  talent  seldom  or  ever  was  con- 
gregated; but,  alas!  every  one  of  those  highly- 
distinguished  individuals  (my  valued  friend  George 
Colman  excepted)  has  been  taken  from  us. 

Some  time  previous  to  my  retirement  froin  Drury 
Lane  stage,  I  had  made  Madame  Catalani  a  promise 
to  accompany  her,  for  the  second  time,  to  Dublin. 
I  set  oiF  with  them  on  the  1st  of  August,  1808; 
she  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Jones,  on  similar  terms 
to  those  she  received  on  her  first  engagement  there ; 
mine,  too,  were  the  same.  Signor  Siboni  and  Signor 
Spagnoletti  were  also  engaged.  .  We  had  to  per- 
form two  grand  serious  operas,  "La  Mitridate,^ 
and  "  La  Didone  Abbandonata,"  in  both  of  which 
Madame  Catalani  exerted  herself  beyond  her  former 
efforts ;  but  "  La  Didone^  was  her  triomphey  both 
as  an  actress  and  a  singer.  Siboni  performed  the 
haughty  larbas,  the  Moorish  king ;  and  I,  the  pious 
Eneas.  After  performing  six  nights  in  Dublin,  we 
proceeded  to  give  six  performances  at  Cork.  The 
Cork  audience  are  passionately  fond  of  music,  and 
Catalani's  reception  was  enthusiastic ;  and  I  expe- 
rienced the  most  hospitable  reception  from  nume- 
rous friends. 

Walking  on  the  Parade,  on  the  second  morning 
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^  my  arrival,  with  Mr.  Townsend,  proprietor  of 
the  Correspondent  newspaper,  he  pointed  out  a  very 
fine-looking  elderly  gentleman,  standing  at  the  club- 
house door,  and  told  me  that  he  was  one  of  the  most 
eccentric  men  in  the  world — ^his  name  was  O'Reilly ; 
he  had  served  many  years  in  the  Irish  Brigade,  in 
Germany  and  Prussia,  where  he  had  been  distin- 
guished as  an  excellent  officer.  Mr.  Townsend 
added,  "  We  reckon  him  here  a  great  epicure,  and 
he  piques  himself  on  being  a  great  judge  of  the 
culinary  art,  as  well  as  of  wines.  His  good  nature 
and  pleasantry  have  introduced  him  to  the  best 
society,  particularly  among  the  Roman  Cathohcs, 
where  he  is  always  a  welcome  guest.  He  speaks 
German,  French,  and  Itahan,  fluently;  and  con- 
stantly, while  speaking  English,  with  a  determined 
Irish  brogue,  mixes  all  those  languages  in  every 
sentence.  It  is  immaterial  to  him,  wjiether  the 
person  he  is  talking  to  understand  him  or  not— 
on  he  goes,  stop  him  who  can.  He  is  a  great  friend 
of  Frederick  Jones ;  and  it  is  an  absolute  fact,  that 
Jones  took  such  a  hking  to  him  the  ^rst  day  he 
came  to  dine  with  him,  that  he  made  him  stay  at 
his  house  all  night,  and  he  has  Uved  with  him  ever 
since — ^that  is  to  say,  for  seven  years.  Jones  now 
never  comes  to  Cork,  but  sends  the  Captain  down 
when  the  Dublin  company  perform  here.  He  is 
extremely  useful,  keeps  a  ^triqt  look-out  for  every 
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thing  that  oonoems  his  frietid^s  interests,  and  is  a 
perfect  Cerberus  among  his  door-keepers  at  the 
theatre ;  but  let  us  cross  over,  and  I  will  introducev 
you, — I  am  sure  you  will  be  pleased  with  him.'*' 

I  was  accordingly  presented  to  him.  No  sooner 
had  the  noble  Captain  shaken  me  heartily  by  the 
hand,  than  he  exclaimed, 

"  Bon  jour^  uion  cher  Mic,  je  s%iu  bien  aise  de 

vous  voir^  as  we  say  in  France.     J'^Hois  \fdch6  that 

I  missed  meeting  you  when  you  was  last  in  Dublin ; 

but  I  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  County  Galway  to 

see  a  brother  officer,  who  formerly  served  with  me 

in  Germany,  as  herlick  a  carle^  as  we  say  in  German, 

as  ever  smelt  gunpowder.     By  the  God  erf  war,  il 

est  brave^  cortime  son  epee — c^est-a-dire,  as  brave  as 

his  sword.     Now  tell  me,  how  go  on  your  brother 

Joe,  and  your  brother  Mark ; — ^your  brother  Pat, 

poor  fellow,  lost  his  life  I  know  in  the  East  Indies, 

but  c'est  la  fortune  de  la  guerre^  and  he  died  avec 

honneur.     Your  sister  Mary,  too,  how  is  she  ?     By 

my  soul,  she  is  as  good  a  hearted,  kind  creature,  as 

ever  lived ;  but  enti'C  nous,  soit  dit,  she  is  rather 

plain,  ma  non  e  bella^  qv^lcK  e  beUa,  e  bella  quel  che 

place f  as  we  say  in  Italian." 

"  Now,  Captain,""  said  I,  "  after  the  flattering  en-< 
coiniums  ypu  have  bestowed  on  my  sister's  beauty, 
trw^yi  I  ask  how'  you  becaaie  so  well  acquainted 
wi^i^piy  fj^i^y  concerns; .?""' ,  ,    .  .  i  :    c  | 

I     r  ■"  , 
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"  Parbleu !  my  dear  Mic,^  said  the  Captain ;' 
"  well  I  may  be,  for  sure  your  mother  and  my 
mother  were  sisters.'' 

On  comparing  notes,  I  found  that  such  was  the 
fact  When  I  was  a  boy,  and  before  I  left  Dubhn 
for  Italy,  I  remember  my  mother  often  mentioning 
a  nephew  of  hers,  of  the  name  of  O'Reilly,  who  had 
been  sent  to  Germany  when  quite  a  lad  (many  years 
before)  to  a  relation  of  his  father,  who  was  in  the 
Irish  Brigade  at  Prague.  Young  O'Reilly  entered 
the  regiment  as  a  cadet ;  he  afterwards  went  into 
the  Prussian  service,  but  my  mother  heard  no  more 
of  him. 

The  Captain  told  me,  furthermore,  that  he  had 
been  cheated  some  years  before  out  of  a  small  pro- 
perty which  his  father  left  him  in  the  County  Meath, 
by  a  man  whom  he  thought  his  best  friend.  "  How- 
ever," said  the  Captain,  "  I  had  my  satisfaction  by 
calling  him  out,  and  putting  a  bullet  through  his 
hat;  but,  nevertheless,  all  the  little  property  that 
was  left  me  is  gone.  But,  grace  au  cielj  I  have 
never  sullied  my  reputation,  nor  injured  mortal,  and 
for  that,  *  the  gods  will  take  care  of  Cato.'  In  all 
my  misfortunes,  cousin,  I  have  never  parted  with 
the  family  sword,  which  was  never  drawn  in  a  dirty 
cause ;  and  there  it  hangs  now  in  a  little  cal^n 
which  I  have  got  in  the  County  Meath.  Should 
^ver  Freddy  Jones  discard  me,  I  will  end  my  days 
iu  rvpoao  e  pace  with  the  whole  univer9al  wcnrld,'' 
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I  have  often  thought,  if  Mr.  Sheridan  or  Colifiair 
bad  been  acquainted  with  this  worthy,  yet  eccentric 
man,  he  would  have  served  them  as  a  model  for  an 
Irish  character;  and  how  Jack  Johnstone  would 
have  acted  it.  One  of  the  Captain'^s  eccentricities  I 
had  nearly  forgotten  to  mention : — he  was  never 
without  lemons,  shalots,  and  Cayenne  pepper,  in  a 
case  in  his  pocket,  which  he  always  produced  at 
table.  The  lemons,  he  said,  were  to  squeeze  over 
his  oysters,  a  la  Francaise,  The  shalots  for  a  beef- 
steak, a  VAnglaise;  and  the  Cayenne  for  every  dish, 
foreign  and  domestic:  nor  should  I,  in  justice  to 
my  relation,  omit  a  joke  of  his  which  is  almost  as 
piquant  as  his  sauce. 

One  day  he  was  in  the  streets  of  Clonrael,  when 
the  Tipperary  militia .  were  marching  out  of  that 
town  ;  their  Coloners  father  had  formerly  been  a 
miller,  and  amassed  a  large  fortune,  which  he  had 
bequeathed  to  the  colonel  himself.  O'Reilly  seeing 
the  gallant  officer  at  the  head  of  the  corps,  exclaimed, 
"  By  the  god  of  war,  here  comes  Marshal  Sacks^ 
with  Xhejlour  of  Tipperary  at  his  back.*" 

I  quitted  Cork  for  Limerick,  with  gratitude  for 
the  many  favours  bestowed  upon  me  by  its  warni^ 
hearted  inhabitants.  I  was  delighted  to  see  how 
much  Limerick  had  improved  since  I  last  saw  it. 
The  new  town  is  beautiful.  We  had  only  time  to 
perform  four  nights  there — the  prices  of  the  theatre 
were*  doubled, — the  houses  overflowed,  every  iught> 
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— all  the  nobility  of  the  county  of  Clare  poured 
into  the  city,  and  the  hotels  and  inns  were  crowded 
to  excess.  I  passed  a  delightful  week  there ;  and 
my  cousin,  the  Captain,  seemed  as  much  at  home  in 
Limerick  as  he  had  been  at  Cork. 

Mr.  Logier,  the  inventor  of  a  method  of  teaching 
music,  to  which  he  has  ^ven  his  name,  was  living 
in  the  barracks  at  Limerick  at  that  time.  He 
belonged  to  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde's  regiment  of 
militia,  which  was  quartered  there.  The  finest 
trumpet  player  I  ever  heard  in  any  country  played 
in  our  orchestra ;  his  execution  on  the  instrument 
ahnost  baffled  belief; — ^his  name  was  Willman,  and 
he  is  the  brother  of  Mr.  Willman,  the  principal  cla^ 
rionet,  and  an  equally  talented  perfomer  on  that 
instrument,  at  the  Eing^s  Theatre. 

On  our  last  night  in  Limerick,  just  in  the  middle  of 
a  most  impressive  and  beautiful  duet,  which  Catalani 
and  I  were  singing  in  ^'  Didone,"  and  at  a  moment 
when  the  whole  house  was  wrapt  in  attention,  a  man 
vociferated  from  the  gallery,  "  Mr.  Kelly,  will  you 
be  good  enough  to  favour  us  with — ^  O  thou  wert 
bom  to  please  me?'''  This  unexpected  request 
produced  a  loud  laugh  from  the  audience.  Catalani 
asked  me  what  the  meaning  of  it  was ;  I  answered, 
that  it  was  nothing  but  a  peculiar  manner  of 
applauding.  My  gallery  friend,  I  suppose,  recol- 
lected poor  Mrs.  Crouch  and  myself,  singing  **  Oh, 
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tbovL  wert  born  to  please  me,^^  nt  the  same  theatre 
many  years  previoue,  and  wished  to  hear  it  again. 

After  concluding  my  engagem^iit  at  Jimerick^ 
we  returned  to  Dublin,  where  T^e  were  to  perfcsva 
six  nights,  previous  to  our  quitting  Ireland.  Having 
no  occasion  for  rehearsals,  I  used  to  vidt  the  envi- 
rons every  day. 

One  morning,  riding  with  an  old  friend  of  mine, 
we  saw,  near  the  Black  Rock,  two  strapping,  shirt- 
less fellows,  real  sans  culottes^  on  the  back  of  a  poor 
half-starved  horse,  which  seemed  to  be  sinking 
under  the  weight,  hardly  able  to  crawl  along  the 
road.  On  my  friend  saying,  what  a  pity  it  was  to 
load  the  poor  beast  with  two  outside  passengers, 
one  of  the  riders  who  overheard  him,  cried  out, 
"  Please  your  honour  and  glory.  Sir,  will  you  be 
pleased  to  tell  us,  are  the  hounds  far  before  us  ?^ 

At  the  close  of  my  engagements  in  Ireland,  I  set 
off  for  London,  and  in  Wales,  met  my  friend,  Mr. 
William  Haddocks,  who  joined  me,  and  a  delightful 
journey  we  had.  I  arrived  in  Pall-Mall  on  the 
21st  of  September,  and  heard  with  real  concern  erf 
the  destruction  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  the  night 
previous,  by  fire.  However,  the  managers  opened 
the  Opera  House  in  six  days  (so  that  the  per- 
formers suffered  little  or  nothing),  with  the  tragedy 
ofi  "  Douglas,*'  and  the  musical  entertainment  of 
"  Rosina.'^ 
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My  first  production  at  Druty  Lane  this  year  was 
the,  music  to  "  Venoni,''  a  play  by  M.  G.  Lewis, 
Esq.     It  was  produced  on  the  1st  December,  but 
was  withdrawn  after  five  nights,  not  meeting  with 
success  at  first.     The  last  act  of  this  piece,  as  origi- 
nally constructed,  proved  offensive  to  the  feelings  of 
the    audience;     and  although  the   previous  acts 
excited  the  deepest  interest,  and  received  sufficient 
applause,  nevertheless  the  unludcy  catastrophe  was 
as  constantly  hissed.     The  author  finding  the  public 
determined  on  this  point,  conceived  the  whimsical 
(and,  I  believe,  unexampled)  idea  of  withdrawing 
the  play  for  a  time,  and  reproducing  it  with  an 
entirely?  new  last  act,  constructed  out  of  the  most 
opposite  materials  from  those  of  the  original  one. 
Strange  as  this  scheme  may  appear,  it  succeeded. 
"  Venoni"  re-appeared  with  a  bran-new  catastrophe, 
and  proved  a  favourite  with  the  town  through  the 
remainder  of  the  season. 

Though  the  destruction  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  fell  lightly  on  the  performers,  it  was 
severely  felt  by  the  proprietors,  particularly  by 
Kemble,  who  had  staked  his  all  in  the  purchase  of 
his  share ;  however,  the  sympathy  his  loss  excited 
was  powerful,  and  the  hberality  he  met  witib,  ncWe ; 
It  was  said  that  his  present  Majesty  pi^scntfid /iwn 
with  a  thoi^and  pounds,  and  that  the  Diike  of 
Nartkumberland  offered  Jaim  tea  iiaousand,  >viitt& 

M  5 
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he  refused  as  a  gift,  but  accepted  as  a  loan,  for  9 
term  of  years,  and  gave  his  bond  to  his  Grace  for 
the  re-payment. 

There  is  a  little  history  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject, which,  from  being  highly  creditable  to  all 
parties  concerned,  the  public  may  feel  pleased  to 
know : — 

Mr.  Richard  Wilson,  of  Lincoltfs  Inn  Fields, 
(whom  I  am  proud  to  call  a  friend  of  mine,  having 
received  many  marks  of  kindness  and  hospitality 
from  him,  as  well  as  from  his  lady  and  amiable 
daughter,  now  Mrs.  Randolph,)  was  the  solicitor 
and  confidential  man  of  business  of  his  Grace  the 
late  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who,  knowing  that 
he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Kemble,  ivished 
him  to  prevail  upon  that  great  actor  to  give  Earl 
Percy,  the  present  Duke,  some  lessons  in  elocution. 

Kemble,  when  the  request  was  made,  instantly 
acceded  to  it,  making  only  one  in  return,  which  was, 
that  no  remuneration  should  be  offered  him,  as  he 
felt  amply  repaid  by  having  it  in  his  power  to 
gratify  the  Duke. 

The  origin  of  this  feeling  in  Kemble  is  curious, 
and  from  its  trivial  nature,  not  generally  knowii. 
He  told  me  himself,  that  in  the  year  1779  he  was 
vacting  at  York,  where  a  play  was  in  preparation,  in 
the  success  of  which  he  was  deeply  interested :  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  commanded  two  troops  of 
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the  King^s  own  Dragoons,  then  quartered  in  the 
city.  Kerable  applied  to  one  of  the  officers  to 
permit  some  of  the  men  off  duty  to  attend  the 
theatre  to  walk  in  the  processions,  to  which  appli^ 
cation  he  received  a  somewhat  ungracious  reply, 
accompanied  by  an  observation  that  the  soldiers  had 
other  duties  to  attend  to.  He  then  wrote  to  the 
Duke,  to  ask  his  permission,  as  commanding-officer, 
and  immediately  received  a  favourable  answer. 

"  The  handsome  manner,''  said  Kemble  to  me, 
**  in  which  his  Grace  conferred  the  favour,  enhanced 
the  obligation,  and  never  has  been  forgotten  by  me  ; 
to  be  able  to  evince  the  feeling  I  entertain,  by  shew- 
ing his  Grace's  son  every  attention  in  my  power,  is 
my  highest  gratification  and  sufficient  inducement 
to  me  to  become,  as  you  facetiously  call  #me,  *  a 
master  of  scholars,'  which  no  sum  of  money  could 
induce  me  to  do." 

On  the  31st  of  December,  1808,  the  first  stone 
of  the  new  theatre  was  laid  by  his  present  Majesty, 
then  Prince  of  Wales,  as  Grand  Master  of  Free- 
masons ;  and  a  brilliant  sight  it  was.  On  that  day 
Kemble,  it  is  reported,  received  a  letter  from  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  enclosing  the  bond  for 
ten  thousand  pounds,  which  I  have  just  mentioned, 
in  which  his  Grace  said,  "  That  as  it  was  a  day  of 
rejoicing,  he  concluded  there  would  be  a  bonfire, 
and  he  requested  that  the  enclosed  obligation  might 
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be  thrown  ia  to  heighten  the  ftftmes.^  This  magi^* 
iicent  donation  wiu  worthy  of  the  hous^  of  Pereji 
and  the  delicate  and  handsome  maiiaer  ia  wfaieb  it 
was  conferred)  ridily  deserves  to  be  recorded* 

On  the  24th  Fek'uary,  1809,  Mr.  Ricfaftrd 
Wilson  gave  a  dinner  to  the  principal  acAors  and 
officers  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  at  his  house  in 
Lincoln''s  Inn  Fields.  All  was  mirth  and  glee :  k 
was  about  eleven  o^clock  when  Mr.  Wilson  rose, 
and  drank  "  Prosperity  and  Success  to  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  ;^'  we  filled  a  bumper  to  the  toast ;  and  at 
the  very  moment  we  were  raising  the  glasses  to  our 
lips,  repeating  "  Success  to  Drury  Lan^  Theatre,'' 
in  rushed  the  younger  Miss  Wilson,  now  Mrs. 
Montague  Oxenden,  and  screamed  out,  that  *'  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  was  in  flames  r  We  ran  into  the 
Square,  and  saw  the  dreadful  sight ;  the  fire  raged 
with  such  fury  that  it  perfectly  illuminated  Lin- 
ooln'^s  Inn  Fields  with  the  brightness  of  day.  We 
proceeded  to  the  scene  of  destruction;  Messrs. 
Peake  and  Dunn,  the  treasurers,  dashed  up  stairs, 
at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  to  the  iron  chest,  in 
which  papers  of  the  greatest  consequence  were 
deposited.  With  the  aid  of  two  intrepid  firamien 
they  succeeded  in  getting  the  chest  into  the  street ; 
— ^little  else  was  saved. 

I  had  not  only  the  poignant  grief  of  beholding 
the  magnificent  structure  burning  with  mercilese 
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fury,  but  of  knowk^  that  all  the  scored'  of  the 
operas  which  I  had  composed  for  the  Aeatre,  the 
labour  of  years,  were  then  consuming:  it  was  an 
appalling  ^ght ;  and,  with  a  heavy  heart,  I  walked 
home  to  Pall  Mall. 

At  the  door,  I  found  my  servant  waiting  {or  me, 
who  told  me  that  two  gentlemen  had  just  called, 
and,  finding  I  was  not  at  home,  had  said,  "  Tell 
your  master,  when  he  comes  "home,  that  Drury 
Lane  is  now  in  flames,  and  that  the  Opera  House 
shall  go  next.''''  I  made  every  eflbrt  to  trace  these 
obliging  personages,  but  never  hearfl  any  thing 
more  of  them. 

Mr.  Sheridan  was  in  the  House  of  Commons 
when  the  dreadful  event  was  made  known,  and  the 
debate  was  one  in  which  he  was  taking  a  prc«ninent 
part ;  in  compliment  to  his  feelings,  it  was  moved 
that  the  House  should  adjourn. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  he  gratefully  appreciated 
such  a  mark  of  attention,  but  he  would  not  allow  an 
adjournment,  for  that  *'  Public  duty  ought  to 
precede  all  private  interest  ;''^  and  with  Roman  forti- 
tude he  remained  at  his  post  while  his  playhouse 
was  burning. 

The  next  morning,  several  of  the  principal 
performers  called  in  PaJl-Mall  to  consider  what 
could  be  done  in  the  dreadful  position  of  afiairs ; 
and  while  we  were  debating,  a  message  came  from 
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Mr.  Sheridan,  to  know  where  he  could  meet  us  ? 
Wroughton,  who  was  at  that  time  our  stage-ma- 
nager, askedJohn  Bannister,  Dowton,  myself,  md 
a  few  more  of  the  principal  actors,  to  dine  with 
him  in  Gower  Street ;  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Sheridan 
to  request  he  would  meet  us  there,  which  he  pulic- 
tually  did. 

After  dinner,  lamenting  the  dreadful  situation  in 
which  we,  as  well  as  himself,  were  placed  by  the 
conflagration,  he  said,  that  the  first  consideration 
was,  to  find  a  place  where  we  could  perform,  under 
his  "  Drury  Lane  Patent ;""  for,  though  the  theatre 
was  destroyed,  the  patent  was  not,  and  that  he 
would  make  every  eflbrt  in  his  power  to  forward 
the  interests  and  wishes  of  the  company,  without 
any  private  consideration  of  his  own,  until  arrange- 
ments might  be  made  to  rebuild  Drury  'Lane 
Theatre.  The  only  request  he  would  make,  which 
was  with  him  a  sine  qua  non^  was,  that  the  whole  of 
the  company,  with  heart  and  hand,  should  stand  by 
one  another,  and  that  there  should  be  no  separation ; 
"  For,''  said  he,  "I  am  aware  that  many  of  the 
principal  performers  may  get  profitable  engage- 
ments at  the  different  provincial  theatres,  but  what 
then  would  become  of  the  inferior  ones,  some  of 
whom  have  large  families  ?  Heaven  forbid  that  they 
should  be  deserted ! — No :  I  most  earnestly  recom- 
mend and  entreat,  that  every  individual  belonging 
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to  the  conc^n  should  be  taken  care  of.  Let  ii& 
make  a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  altoge- 
ther ;  and,  above  all,  make  the  general  good  our  sole 
consideration.  Elect  yourselves  into  a  committee ; 
but  keep  in  your  remembrance  even  tlie  poor 
sweepers  of  the  stage,  who,  with  their  children, 
must  star,ve,  if  not  protected  by  your  fostering 
care." 

Such  were  the  sentiments  delivered,  in  my  pre- 
sence, by  Mr.  Sheridan,  who,  on  every  occasion 
which  called  for  the  expression  of  his  feeling  towards 
our  profession,  shewed  himself  the  warmest  advocate 
and  supporter  of  its  reputation  and  prosperity ;  in 
confirmation  of  which,  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting 
the  following  passage  from  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  me  some  years  since,  upon  my  consulting  him 
as  to  some  matters  of  importance  to  my  professional 
interests : — 

"  In  my  way,*"  he  observes,  "  of  viewing  the 
profession,  and  treating  its  professors,  I  never  con- 
sidered it  fit  that  the  proprietors  should,  every  year, 
weigh  and  gauge  the  decrease  of  theatrical  power 
which  time  or  accident  may  have  occasioned ;  andy 
overlooking  past  services,  hunt  after  every  change 
and  substitute  which  may,  for  the  moment,  be  ad- 
vantageous.*" 

This  feeling  was  highly  honourable  to  Mr.  She- 
ridan^ not  only  in  his  character  of  manage^  of  a 
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theatre,  but  as  indicaUve  of  a  filial  feeling  <^  respect 
for  the  profession  of  which  his  father  had  be^i  a 
member,  and  by  the  exercise  of  which,  he  had  been 
enabled  to  give  the  splendid  abilities  of  his  gifted  son 
the  advantages  of  the  best  cultivation. 

On  the  26th  March,  1809,  tlie  Drury  Lane  ccMn- 
pany  performed  at  the  Opera  House ;  Mr.  Taylor, 
the  proprietor,  having  granted  the  use  of  his  theaUse 
gratuitously  for  three  nights  to  the  performers. 

About  this  period,  Mr.  Sheridan  took  me  to  dine 
with  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  a 
happy  knack  of  telling  a  story.  One,  I  remember, 
he  uAd  us  with  great  naivete. 

Amongst  his  Grace's  owls,  at  Arundel  .Castle, 
was  one  which  was  named  by  its  keeper.  Lord 
Thurlow,  from  an  imaginary  likeness  between  the 
bird  and  his  Lordship.  One  morning,  when  the 
Duke  was  closeted  with  his  solicitor,  with  whom  he 
was  in  deep  consultation  upon  some  electioneering 
business,  the  old  owl-keeper  knocked  at  the  library 
door,  and  said,  "  My  Lord,  I  have  great  news  to 
give  your  Grace.*" 

"  Well,^^  said  the  Duke,  «  what  is  it  ?'' 

"  Why,  ray  Lord,'"  said  the  man,  "  Lord  Thur- 
low has  laid  an  egg  this  morning'' 

Not  recollecting,  at  the  moment,  that  the  owl  had 
been  nick-named  "  Lord  Thurlow,"  the  Duke  was 
not  a  little  astonished;  and^  mitil  the  Ibeeper  ex- 
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|>laiDed,  the  solicitcnr  was  dreadfully  scandalized  by 
«uch  an  audacious  calumny  upon  a  noble  Lord,  who 
had  beai  so  long  sitting  upon  the  woolsack. 

The  Drury  Lane  company,  under  a  licence  from 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  commenced,  on  the  11th  of 
April,  18099  the  regular  drama,  at  the  Lyceum,  in 
the  Strand.  The  opening  play  was  "  John  Bull  C 
they  closed  their  season  there  on  the  12th  of  June, 
and  re-opened  on  the  S5th  of  September. 

On  the  18th  of  September,  1809,  the  new  Co- 
vent  Garden  Theatre  opened  with  "  Macbeth,''  and 
the  "Quaker." 

On  the  25th  of  October,  Mr.  Arnold  brought  out, 
at  the  Lyceum,  a  musical  piece  of  his  own  writing, 
entitled  "  The  Jubilee."  I  composed  the  music, 
and  it  ran  a  number  of  nights. 

The  Drury  Lane  company  were  performing  at 
the  Lyceum,  under  the  firm  of  Tom  Sheridan,  the 
late  Colonel  Greville,  and  Mr.  Arnold,  and  were 
very  successful ;  and  every  person  belonging  to  the 
establishment  were  regularly  paud  their  full  salaries. 
Tom  Sheridan,  for  some  part  of  the  time,  was  ma- 
nager, and  evinced  great  talent  and  industry.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  living  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  him ;  and  many  a  time,  when  he  used  to  come 
to  town  from  Cambridge,  with  his  friend,  the 
Honourable  Berkeley  Craven,  have  they  favoured 
me  with  their  company. 
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Tom  Sheridan  did  not  "ape  his  sire"  in  afl 
things ;  for  whenever  he  made  an  appointment,  he 
was  punctuality  personified.  In  every  transaction 
I  had  with  him,  I  always  found  him  uniformly  cor- 
rect; nor  did  he  unfrequently  lament  his  father's 
indolence  and  want  of  regularity,  although  he  had 
(indeed  naturally)  a  high  veneration  for  his  talents. 

Tom  Sheridan  had  a  good  voice,  and  true  taste 
for  music,  which,  added  to  his  intellectual  qualities 
and  superior  accompUshments,  caused  his  society  to 
be  sought  with  the  greatest  avidity. 

The  two  Sheridans  were  supping  with  me  one 
night  after  the  opera,  at  a  period  when  Tom  expected 
to  get  into  Parliament. 

"  I  think,  father,*'  said  he,  "  that  many  men^  who 
are  called  great  patriots  in  the  House  of  Commons^ 
are  great  humbugs.  For  my  own  part,  if  I  get 
into  Parliament,  I  will  pledge  myself  to  no  party, 
but  write  upon  my  forehead,  in  legible  characters, 
'  To  be  let.'" 

"  And  under  that,  Tom,"  said  his  father,  "  write 
—'  Unfurnished.'" 

Tom  took  the  joke,  but  was  even  with  him  on 
another  occasion. 

Mr.  Sheridan  had  a  cottage  about  half  a  mile  from 
Hounslow  Heatli. — Tom  being  very  short  of  cash, 
asked  his  father  to  let  him  have  some. 

"  Money  I  have  none,'*  was  the  reply. 
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"  Be  the  consequence  what  it  may,  money  I  must 
have,'^  said  Tom. 

"  If  that  is  the  case,  my  dear  Tom,"*'  said  the 
afRsctionate  parent,  "  you  will  find  a  case  of  loaded 
pistols  up-stairs,  and  a  horse  ready  saddled  in  the 
stable, — the  .night  is  dark,  and  you  are  within  half 
a  mile  of  Hounslow  Heath.*" 

"  I  understand  what  you  mean,*"  said  Tom, 
"  but  I  tried  that  last  night.  I  unluckily  stopped 
Peake,  your  treasurer,  who  told  me,  that  you  had 
been  beforehand  with  him,  and  had  robbed  him  of 
CTery  sixpence  he  had  in  the  world  .^ 

It  is  curious,  after  knowing  such  stories,  and  re- 
membering the  general  habits  and  pursuits  of  Mr. 
Sheridan,  to  look  at  the  effusions  of  his  muse,  in 
which  he  privately  vented  his  feelings. 

One  day,  waiting  at  his  house,  I  saw  under  the 
table,  half  a  sheet  of  apparently  waste  paper  ;  on 
examining  it,  I  found  it  was  a  ballad,  in  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan^s  hand-writing;  I  brought  it  away  with  me, 
and  have  it  now  in  my  possession.  On  my  return 
home,  the  words  seemed  to  me  beautiful,  and  I 
set  thein  to  music.  It  is,  of  all  my  songs,  my 
greatest  favourite,  as  the  poetry  always  brings  to 
my  mind  the  mournful  recollection  of  past  happy 
days.  It  was  also  a  great  favourite  with  Mr. 
Sheridan,  and  often  has  he  made  me  sing  it  to  hinu 
I  here  insert  it : —  . 
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I. 

No  more  shall  the  spring  my  lost  pleasure  restore, 

Uncheer'd,  I  still  wander  alone, 
^ndy  sunk  in  dejection,  for  ever  deplore 

The  sweets  of  the  days  that  are  gone. 
While  the  son  as  it  rises,  to  others  shines  bright, 

I  think  how  it  formerly  shone ; 
While  others  cull  blossoms,  I  find  but  a  blig^it. 

And  sigh  for  the  days  that  are  gone. 

U. 

I  stray  where  the  dew  falls,  through  mooD-llghted  groves. 

And  list  to  the  nightingale's  song, 
Her  plaints  still  remind  me  of  long  banish'd  joys, 

And  the  sweets  of  the  days  that  are  gone. 
Each  dew-drop  that  steals  from  the  dark  eye  of  night. 

Is  a  tear  for  the  bliss  that  is  flown  ; 
While  others  cull  blossoms,  I  find  but  a  blight. 

And  sigh  for  the  days  that  are  gone. 

My  kind  friends.  Major  and  Mrs.  Waring,  in  the 
month  of  August  1810,  were  going  to  spend  some 
time  at  Southampton,  and  make  the  tour  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight ;  they  offered  me  a  seat  in  their  carriage, 
which  I  accepted.  We  spent  a  most  agreeable 
fortnight  at  Southampton ;  the  theatre  was '  then 
open  under  the  management  of  Messrs,  Kelly  and 
Maxwell,  also  managers  of  the  Portsmouth  theatre. 
Mrs.  Siddons,  who  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  on  a 
visit  to  Mrs.  Fitzhugh,  was  performing,  as  were 
jJso  my  friends  Jack  Bannister  and  Pope. 

I  there  saw  Mrs.  Brereton,  an  actress  belongiog 
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to  the  company,  perform  Mrs.  Haller  in  the 
"  Stranger,"  and  thought  so  highly  of  it,  that  i 
recommended  my  friend,  George  Colman,  to  engage 
her  at  the  Haymarket,  which  he  did ;  and  after- 
wards I  recommended  her  to  Drury  Lane. 

I  was  delighted  with  the  tour  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
where  we  staid  till  the  beginning  of  October. 

At  this  time  I  had  frequent  invitations  from  the 
late  Lord  Eardley,  to  visit  his  beautiful  mansion, 
Belvidere,  in  Kent.  I  often  experienced  great  hos- 
pitality from  his  Lordship  there,  as  well  as  in 
London,  and  at  Brighton ;  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  Lord  and  Lady  Say  and  Sele,  and  their 
amiable  and  accomplished  daughter,  the  Honourable 
Miss  Twiselton,  who  is  a  proficient  in  music,  and 
speaks  Italian  in  all  its  native  purity.  I  did  myself 
the  pleasure,  on  the  21st  of  October,  1810,  to  com- 
memorate the  natal  day  of  Lord  Eardley,  by  com- 
posing the  music  of  an  ode,  for  three  voices,  written 
on  the  occasion.  It  was  sung  by  my  brother,  Cap- 
tain Kelly,  Mr.  Bellamy,  and  myself,  at  Belvidere, 
before  a  large  company  invited  on  the  occasion, 
amongst  whom  were  all  the  artillery  officers  frcxn 
Woolwich  : — their  band  was  also  in  attendance. 
Thfe  day  was  passed  with  great  hilarity,  our  noble 
host  was  in  high  spirits ;  and  as  the  jovial  glass  went 
round,  told  a  number  of  anecdotes ;  among  others, 
one  that  seemed  to  amuse  his  vii^torsverjimuch^ 
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'  He  told  us  that,  a  few  days  previous,  he  wa» 
walking  in  the  Strand,  going  to  his  bankers,  Messrs. 
Child,  near  Temple  Bar,  in  company  with  a  friend, 
an  officer,  who  had  served  under  the  Duke  of  York, 
in  Flanders.  Walking  along,  they  were  followed 
by  a  middle-aged  man,  rather  shabbily  dressed,  who, 
by  his  brogue,  they  found  to  be  an  Irishman.  He 
kept  close  on  the  heels  of  the  military  gentleman, 
crying  "  God  preserve  your  honour,  may  all  bless- 
ings from  above  be  showered  down  upon  you ; 
there  is  not  a  day  that  my  wife,  my  children,  and 
myself,  do  not  oflPer  up  our  prayers,  that  you  may 
never  lose  the  use  of  your  legs.*" 

"  And  pray,  my  good  friend,^  said  the  man  of 
war,  "  what  good  have  I  ever  done  you,  to  merit 
such  unbounded  gratitude  ?^ 

"  Please  your  honour,"  said  the  man,  ^'  you 
saved  ipy  life,  that's  all.*" 

"  In  what  way,  my  good  fellow?"  asked  the  officer. 

"  Please  your  honour,"  said  the  Irishnian,  '^  when 
f^ou  served  with  the  Duke  of  York,  in  Flanders,  / 
was  a  private  in  your  regiment ;  and  one  hot  morn- 
ing, you  were  so  deucedly  frightened,  that  you  took 
to  your  heels  like  a  lamplighter  and  ran  away  ;  and 
I,  because  you  were  my  own  particular  officer,  ran 
after  you ;  and  thereby  saved  my  life ;  for  which  as 
I  said  before,  the  blessings  of  me  and  mine  ever 
attend  you." 
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.  His  Lordship  gave  the  above  anecdote  with  ge- 
nuine humour;  and  I  joined  with  others  in 
laughing  at  the  story,  but  thought  of  the  Italian 
proverb,  **  Se  non  e  vero,  e  ben  trovato."*' 

In  the  month  of  February,  1811,  "Blue Beard'' 
was  produced  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre ;  and  Mr. 
Harris  requested  me  to  superintend  the  getting  up 
of  my  music,  which  I  did.  On  the  first  morning  of 
my  going  to  the  theatre,  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  I 
perceived  a  number  of  horses,  and  on  inquiry,  found 
they  were  to  prance  about  in  "  Blue  Beard."  I 
was  making  my  way  to  the  green-room,  when,  in  the 
middle  of  the  stage,  I  came  in  contact  with  John 
Kemble,  and  pointing  to  the  place  where  the  horses 
stood,  I  thus  accosted  him, — 

"  Now  are  we  in  Arden  !*' 

His  reply  was,  "  More  fools  we  !''  We  bowed  to 
each  other,  a-la-mode  de  Noodle  and  Doodle,  in 
"  Tom  Thumb,''  and  passed  on  without  further 

remark' 

This  season,  a  musical  drama,  called  "  Gustavus 

Vasa,"  fcM"  which  I  composed  the  whole  of  the 
music,  was  produced.  Mr.  Young  was  the  hero  of 
the  piece,  and  acted  very  finely.  Mrs.  Dickons  was 
the  heroine,  and  sang  all  the  songs  allotted  to  her 
with  great  effect.     Few  singers  possessed  so  much 
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science  as  Mrs.  Dickons ; — she,  at  different  p^ods, 
held  the  situation  of  first  singer  at  Dmry  I^ane, 
Covent  Gardefa,  the  Lyceum,  and  Italian  Opera 
House ;  and  wherever  she  was  placed,  was  esteemed 
for  hei*  many  valuable  qualities.  "  Gustavus  Vasa^ 
met  with  approbation,  and  was  performed  a  number 
of  nights. 

I  went  to  pass  the  summer  at  Wroxton  Abbey, 
with  my  kind  friend.  Lord  Guilford.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kemble  were  there  on  a  visit,  as  was  his  Lordship's 
sister, Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay;  indeed,  the  house 
was  full  of  visitors,  amongst  whom  was  Sir  William 
Gell.  At  that  time.  Lord  Guilford  was  preparing  for 
his  annual  theatricals.  Foote"'s  "  Mayor  of  Garratt,'* 
and  the  "  Old  Maid,"  were  to  be  represented  ; — the 
part  of  the  "  Old  Maid''  was  admirably  acted  by 
Lady  Charlotte ;  but  the  favourite  piece  was  the 
"  Mayor  of  Garratt,"  which  was  thus  cast : — 


Major  Sturgeon 
Sir  Jacob  Jollup 
Jerry  Sneak  .  . 
Mr.  Brnin  .  . 
Crispin  Heel-tap 
Roger  .... 
Mrs.  Bruin  .  . 
Mrs.  Sneak  .    . 


The  Earl  of  Guilford. 

Mr.  Kemble. 

The  Hon.  Barry  St.  L.eger. 

The  Hon.  Richard  St.  Leger. 

Sir  William  Gell. 

Mr,  Michael  Kelly. 

Mrs.  Kemble. 

Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay. 


The  noble  Earl  was  an  inimitable  Major  Sttir- 
geen;   Lady  Charlotte,  an  excellent  Mrs;  Staeak; 
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the  Honourable  Barry  St.  Leger  was  extremely 
comical  and  effective ;  and  the  rest  of  the  dramatis 
persoTvce  were  ably  filled.  But  the  bonne  botcche 
of  the  whole,  was  the  Sir  Jacob  Jollup  of  John 
Kemble,  which  he  acted  with  the  greatest  gravity  in 
a  full  bottomed  wig.  And  never  did  he  take  more 
pains  with  Coriolanus  at  Covent  Garden,  than  he 
did  at  Wroxton  Abbey  with  Sir  Jacob  Jollup. 

An  old  gentleman  from  Banbury,  who  had  never 
seen  Kemble  act  before,  sat  next  him  at  supper ; 
thinking  to  say  something  civil,  he  complimented 
him  very  much  on  his  performance  of  Sir  Jacob. 
"  Sir,""  said  he,  "  it  was  a  fine  piece  of  acting ; 
but  I  always  understood,  that  your  powers  lay 
more  in  the  tragic  than  the  tomic  line.*" 

The  sapient  observation  of  this  Banbury  cake 
having  been  overheard,  caused  more  laughter  than 
even  Kemble"'s  performance. 

There  were  two  nights'  performances  at  Wrox- 
ton  ;  on  the  first,  the  theatre  was  open  to  his  Lord- 
ship's tenantry,  and  the  farmers  and  their  daughters. 
After  the  performance  there  was  a  ball,  where  the 
servants  exhibited  high  life  below  stairs,  and  tripped 
merrily  away  with  their  masters  and  mistresses ;  the 
Lard  had,  perhaps,  a  kitchen-maid  for  his  partner 
— the  Countess,  a  footman,  or  a  groom, — a  melange 
whicli,  it  must  be  confessed,  appeared  highly  agree- 
able to  all  parties ; — then  followed  a  plentiful  sup- 

VOL.   II.  N 
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per,  at  which  they  enjoyed  themselves  the  remainder 
of  the  night. 

The  second  day^s  performance  was  for  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood; — but  the  first 
audience  was  always  the  best  pleased,  and  the  loud- 
est in  applauding.  The  whole,  however,  was  a 
scene  of  joy  and  hilarity;  and  his  Lordship  was 
delighted  to  witness  the  happiness  which  he  diffused, 
and  which  was  pourtrayed  in  every  countenance. 

Lord  Guilford  did  not  confine  his  theatricals 
solely  to  Wroxton  Abbey.  He  treated  his  nume- 
rous tenants  in  Kent,  and  the  nobility  and  gentry 
within  many  miles  of  his  magnificent  seat  at  Wal- 
dershare,  with  similar  entertainments. 

One  time  I  was  therfe,  when  O'Keefe'^s  "  Son-in- 
Law"  was  acted,  in  a  manner  to  reflect  credit  on  any 
regular  theatre.  Major  Dawkins  played  tbe  part  of 
"  Bowkit"  admirably  ;  indeed,  he  possesses  a  great 
deal  of  theatrical  talent.  My  friend,  Mr.  Joseph 
Maddocks,  was  an  excellent  representative  of 
"  Arionelli,"  and  "  Orator  Mum."  I  never  on  any 
stage  witnessed  a  better  representative  in  many  of 
the  scenes  of  "  Falstafi*."  Had  he  made  the  stage 
his  profession,  in  many  characters  he  would  have 
stood  unrivalled.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Sheridan  say, 
that  his  performance  of  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  was 
unique.  I  have  seen  him  at  the  Marquis  of  Aber- 
com's,  at  the  Priory,  and   thought  Mr.'  Sheridan's 
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opinion  very  just.  Lord  Guilford's  "  Old  Cranky,' 
in  "  The  Son-in-Law,''  was  excellent;  he  gave  the 
song  with  Stentorian  lungs,  and  true  humour.  The 
whole  fortnight  I  remained  there,  was  nothing  but 
festivity.  Poor  Mr.  William  Haddocks,  who  was 
to  have  played  the  character  of  "  Old  Vinegar,''  was 
all  the  time  laid  up  with  the  gout.  But  he  wrote  the 
following  stanzas,  which  I  set  to  music,  and  which 
were  often  sung  in  full  chorus.  » 

SONG. 

tVritten  by  W.  A.  Maddocks,  Esq.  M.P.,  and  composed  by 

Michael  Kelly. 


I. 


I  wish  I  had,  I  wish  I  had 

Some  Muse  as  Clio  fair, 
My  voice  to  raise,  in  lasting  praise, 

Of  festive  Waldershare ; 
Here  Comas  and  his  jovial  train 

Collect  from  day  to  day, 
Reluctant -all  to  part  again, — 

Time  only  flies  away. 

Chorus — I  wish,  &c. 

II. 

Here  all  the  laughing  Hours  give  birth 

To  something  ever  new, 
And  Wisdom,  in  the  mask  of  Mirth, 

Bids  nonsense  join  the  crew. 
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The  Moses  here  the  buskin  fit, 

The  Graces  dance  the  hay, 
Here  gives  the  host  to  all,  but  wit. 

Eternal  holiday. 

Choras— I  wish,  &c. 

III. 

Then  sound  the  lay — then  sound  the  lay, 

Aloud  full  chorus  bear, 
Commemorate  this  holiday. 

At  festive  Waldershare. 
Long  may  the  host  and  hostess  know 

The  same  delight  they  give. 
And  may  they,  free  from  every  woe, 

Long  live,  this  life  to  live. 

Chorus — Then  sound  the  lay,  &c. 

On  the  Slst  of  January,  1811,  a  musical  drama, 
called  "  The  Peasant  Boy,"  was  brought  out  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre,  for  which  I  composed  the  whole 
of  the  music.     The  piece  had  very  good  success. 

In  the  middle  of  March,  I  composed  the  music 
to  a  ballet  of  Deshayes"'s  composition,  at  the  Opera 
House.  It  was  a  pretty  pastoral^  and  pleased 
much. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  1811,  an  historical  play, 
called  ''  The  Royal  Oak,"  was  produced  at  the 
Hayxnarket.  To  this  drama,  also,  I  composed  the 
music;  Elliston  was  the  representative  of  themerr)' 
monarch,  and  it  was  an  excellent  piece  of  acting. 

Connected  with  my  recollections  of  this  play, 
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is  an  anecdote  relative  to  my  deceased  fnend,  Lady 
Hamilton,  so  characteristic  of  that  talented,  but 
unfortunate  woman,  and  at  the  same  time  so  de- 
monstrative of  her  warmth  of  feeling,  that  I  cannot 
suffer  it  to  pass  unrecorded.       ^ 

I  had  composed  a  plaintive  ballad  in  the  second 
act,  for  a  Miss  Wheatley  (formerly  a  pupil  of  Att- 
wood*'s),  who  possessed  a  fine  deep  contre  alto  voice  : 
— the  poetry  was  descriptive  of  a  warrior,  who  had 
fallen  in  recent  battle.     Upon  the  fifth  representa- 
tion of  the  new  play.  Lady  Hamilton,  with  a  party 
of  friends,  occupied  one  of  the  stage-boxes,  appear- 
ing all  gaiety  and  animation.     Scarcely,  however, 
had  this  ballad  commenced,  when  she  became  tre- 
mulous and  agitated ;  and  at  its  conclusion,  upon 
the  encore  being  loudly  demanded,  she  exclaimed, 
."  For  God's  sake,  remove  me — I  cannot  bear  it.'' 
Her  terrified  friends  withdrew  her  from  the  box, 
whence   she  was  immediately   conveyed  home  in 
a  fainting  condition. 

The  following  morning.  Miss  Wheatley  re- 
ceived a  note  from  her  Ladyship,  (to  whom  she 
had  previously  been  unknown,)  inviting  her  to  her 
house,  where,  after  complimenting  her  upon  the 
force  and  feeling  with  which  she  had  given  the 
melody,  she  added,  "  The  description  brought  our 
glorious  Nelson  with  such  terrible  truth  before  my 
mind's  eye,  that  you  overwhelmed  me  at  the  mo- 
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ment,  but  now  I  feel  as  if  I  could  listen  to  you  in 
that  mr  for  ever.''  She  prevailed  upon  her  visitor 
to  repeat  the  ballad  no  less  than  four  times  at  the 
piano-forte,  "  as  if  increase  of  appetite  grew  by  what 
it  fed  upon." 

EventuaUy,  so  powerful  became  this  senti- 
ment, that  she  induced  Miss  Wheatley  to  retire 
from  the  stage  altogether,  and  accept,  under  her 
roof,  the  post  of  musical  governess  to  the  young 
Horatia  Ndson,  who  had  been  confided  to  her 
Ladyship's  guardianship.  Not  a  day  afterwards 
elapsed,  but  the  favourite  song  was  put  in  requisi- 
tion. I  published  it  under  the  title  of  *^-Rest, 
warrior,  rest."  It  was  generally  esteemed  one  of  my 
happiest  efibrts ;  and  at  the  present  day  is  perpe- 
tually performed  at  concerts  and  music-meetings, 
by  that  delightful  singer,  the  charming  Miss  M. 
Tree,  who  has  ^veii  it  a  renewed  fashion  and  zest. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  Mr.  M.  G.  Lewis  re- 
wrote his  "  Wood  Daemon  ;'* — he  only  made  use 
of  the  subject — several  new  characters  were  intro- 
duced ; — nothing  could  be  more  effective.  The  piece 
was  then  called,  "  One  o''Clock.''  In  conjunction 
with  M.  P.  King,  I  composed  the  music.  It  was 
got  up  with  great  splendour,  and  had  a  considerable 
run. 

August  1811,  Signora  Bertinotti,  Naldi,  Signer 
Cavini,  a  very  sweet  tenor  singer,  and  liis  wife,  a  very 
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pretty  singer,  and  beautiful  woman,  Madame  Naldi, 
Miss  Naldi,  and  myself,  were  engaged  by  Mr.  Jones 
to  perform  two  Italian  operas  at  the  Dublin  Theatre. 
One  of  them  was  "  II  Furbo  contro  il  Furbo ;"  the 
other,  Mozart"'s  "  Cosi  fan  tutte."  Signora  Berti- 
notti,  who  was  one  of  the  most  popular  prima 
donnas  on  the  Italian  stag.e,  pleased  very  much ; 
but  the  Houses  not  answering  the  expectations  either 
of  ourselves  qt  Mr.  Jones,  we  performed  very  few 
nights,  and  the  party  set  oflP,  ma- Belfast,  for  Scot- 
land, to  appear  under  the  management  of  Corn, 
at  Edinburgh ;  ^afterwards  to  go  back  to  Liverpool  for 
a  few  nights,  and  then  return  to  London.  It  was 
proposed  to  me  to  accompany  them,  but  I  declined. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  1811,  I  made  my  last 
appearance  on  any  stage,  on  the  stage  where  I  had 
made  my  first  appearance,  when  a  boy,  in  1779. 
Mr.  Bartlett  Cooke  accompanied  me  on  the  flute 
and  hautboy,  when  I  acted  first  in  1779,  and  when 
I  last  performed  in  1811,  both  in  my  native  city. 

When  I  got  to  Shrewsbury,  on  my  way  from 
Holyhead  to  London,  while  supper  was  getting 
ready,  I  took  up  a  London  newspaper,  and  the  first 
thing  I  saw  struok  me  with  astonishpaent ;  I  read, 
in  the  Gazette,  these  portentous  words-^"  Bankrupt, 
Michael  Kelly,  of  Pall-Mall,  music-seller," — an 
announcement  so  unexpected,  confounded  me.  I 
instantly  wrote  to  my  principal  man  of  business. 
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who  had  the  management  of  all  my  money  trans- 
actions,  (his  name  I  shall  not  mention,  for  the  sake 
of  his  family,  part  of  which  I  know  to  be  very 
respectable,)  to  know  by  whom  the  docket  was  struck. 
.Unfortunately  for  me,  I  had  reposed  the  greatest 
confidence  in  him,  and  would  have  trusted  my  life, 
as  well  as  my  property,  in  his  hands.  He  was  re- 
commended  to  me  by  a  particular  friend,  and  came 
into  my  employ  a  poor  man,  but  he  Jeft  it  amply 
stocked  with  every  thing ;  and,  sans  cSrimonie^  took 
himself  abroad. 

I  heard  nothing  more  of  him,  until  I  was  told 
that,  from  the  badness  of  the  climate  to  whicb  he 
went,  he  was  seized  with  illness,  and  there  died. 

When  I  got  to  town,  I  found  the  docket  had 
been  struck  against  me  by  a  particular  friend  of  his, 
on  account  of  a  dishonoured  bill.  It  was  certainly 
a  planned  thing :  my  solicitor,  looking  into  my 
afiairs  (which  I  unluckily  did  not),  found  I  was 
plunged,  by  my  fidus  Achates^  deeper  in  the  mire 
than  I  could  possibly  have  imagined ;  and  therefore 
advised  me,  though  my  property  might  have  paid 
all  demands  three  times  over,  and  though  I  might 
have  superseded  thecommission,  to  let  the  bankruptcy 
take  its  course, — and  so  I  did, — and  all  the  pro- 
perty  in  my  saloon  was  disposed  of,  for  one-tenth 
of  its  value. 

To  be  a  professional  man,  and  a  trader  at  the 
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same  time,  is,  I  believe,  impossible;  but  this  I 
found  out  too  late ;  for  if  a  man  be  fond  of  his  pro- 
fession, it  must,  and  ought  to  engross  all  his  time 
and  thoughts ;  and,  therefore,  he  is  constantly  liable 
to  be  cheated  by  his  subordinates.  To  a  man  occu- 
pied in  the  service  of  the  public,  his  mind  fully 
occupied  with  the  honourable  ambition  of  standing 
well  in  their  opinion,  it  is  perfectly  immaterial  at 
the  time,  whether  meat  be  four-pence  or  a  shilling  a 
pound,  and  so  on  in  all  other  things ;  and  from  want 
of  looking  into  his  aflairs,  which  prudence,  not 
nearly  allied  to  genius,  requires  him  to  do,  he  gets 
involved,  and  sinks  deeper  and  deeper  imtil  he  is 
gone  past  recovery,  while  those  about  him  are 
revelling  and  fattening  upon  his  credulity  and  inat- 
tention. 

Locke  says,  in  his  "  Conduct  of  the  Human  Un- 
derstanding,''  that  "  let  a  man  be  much  engaged 
in  the  contemplation  of  any  one  sort  of  knowledge, 
and  that  alone  becomes  every  thing  to  him  ;^  and 
from  experience,  in  my  own  humble  way,  I  found 
the  philosopher's  remark  too  true.  It  was,  however, 
rather  an  odd  coincidence,  that  the  docket  of  my 
tinconscious  insolvency  should  have  been  struck 
against  me,  in  London,  on.  the  6th  of  September, 
1811,  the  very  day  upon  which  I  made  my  last 
appearance  upon  any  stage,  in  Dublin. 

The  Drury  Lane  company  ceased  performing  a 

n5 
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the  Lyceum  the  18th  June,  1812,  with  the  play  of 
"  John  Bull,''  for  the  benefit  of  the  British  prisonefs 
in  France.  On  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  that 
luminary  of  the  Bridsh  stage,  Mrs.  Siddons,  took 
leave  of  the  public  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  I 
was  determined  to  see  her,  and  got  into  the  orchestra. 
The  play  was  "  Macbeth ;"  she  acted  Lady  Mac- 
beth divinely,  and  looked  as  beautiful  as  ever :  the 
house  was  crowded  to  excess.  After  her  sleeping 
scene  was  concluded,  the  audience  unanimously 
called  for  the  curtain  to  drop,  and  would  not  allow 
the  play  to  finish ;  a  marked  and  just  compliment  to 
the  most  splendid  actress  the  British  stage  ever  pos- 
sessed ;  and  whose  private  character  has  little  less 
contributed  to  the  exaltation  of  the  profession  which 
she  adorned,  than  the  unrivalled  greatfiess  of  her 
public  talents. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  1812,  New  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  built  by  Mr.  Wyatt,  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
late  well-known  architect,  opened  with  "  Hamlet,"' 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Honourable 
Thomas  Brande,  MP.  (now  Lord  Daere,)  Mr.  Ca- 
vendish Bradshaw,  the  Honourable  Douglas  Kinr 
naird,  Samuel  Whitbread,  Esq.  William  Adam^ 
Esq.  M.P.  Alderman  Coombe,  M.P.  Mr.  Peter 
Moore,  Richard  Sharpe,  Esq.  M.P.  Richard  Wil- 
son, Esq.  Lord  Holland,  Captain  Bennett,  Launcelot 
Holland,  Esq.  Sir  Robert  Barclay,  Bart.    Greorge 
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Templar,  Esq.  Thomas  Hope,  Esq.  John  Dent,  Esq. 
M.P.  the  Right  Honourable  John  Mac  Mahon^ 
M.P.  Mr.  Richard  Ironmonger,  Mr.  Ward,  Mr. 
Crawford,  and  George  William  Leeds,  Esq.  The 
novelty  of  the  house  drew  full  audiences  during  the 
season,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Arnold. 

On  the  25th  November,  1813,  was  produced  at 
Drury  Lane,  a  musical  piece,  written  by  Mr. 
Arnold,  called  "  Illusion.""  The  subject  was  taken 
from  the  popular  tale  of  "  Nourjahad,^^  written  by 
Mr.  Sheridan'*s  mother,  the  authoress  of  '^  Sidney 
Biddulph,*"  &c.  I  composed  the  music;  it  was 
received  with  great  applause. 

On  Wednesday,  1st  December,  1813,  an  Ode 
was  performed  at  Freemasons'*  Hall,  for  the  Instal- 
lation of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent 
and  Strathem,  as  Grand  Master  of  Masons  in 
England,  according  to  the  old  institution.  The 
Ode  recited  by  brother  Pope ;  the  music  composed 
by  brother  Kelly.  The  military  band  of  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent,  who  were  Masons, 
attended ;  together  with  several  eminent^  profes- 
sional singers ;  and  the  whole  formed  a  grand  coup- 
(Tceil.  Brother  Bellamy  sang  the  following  song 
with  great  animation,  and  it  was  received  with 
unanimous  applause: — 
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SONG. 

**  MoantaiDs  may  fall,  and  rocks  decay. 
And  isle  on  isle  be  swept  away,^ 

Bat  Masonry's  primeval  truth, 
Unbroke  by  force,  unchanged  by  time. 
Shall  Uoom  in  renovated  youths 
And  energy  sublime.'' 

The  following  duet  met  with  the   same   meed 
of  approbation: — 

*'  For  see !  from  Heaven  the  peaceful  dove 
With  olive  branch  descend ; 
Augustus  shall  vnth  Edward  join, 

All  rivalry  to  end ; 
And  taught  by  their  fraternal  love, 

Our  arms,  our  hearts  shall  intertwine. 
The  union  to  approve. 

• 

''  Then  Edward  and  Augustus  hail ! 
For  now  beneath  the  Brunswick  line. 

One  system  shall  prevail ; 
O'er  all  the  earth,  with  truths  divine, 
Shall  Masonry  extend  its  sway, 
^11  time  itself  shall  pass  away 
In  unity  to  shme." 

FULL  CHORUS. 

*  Then,  brothers,  hail  the  kind  decree 
That  gave  them  both  to^MasonryJ 


n 
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The  2Srd  January,  1813,  Mr.  Coleridge  pro- 
duced, at  Drury  Lane,  his  tragedy  entitled 
*'  Remorse.""  There  were  some  musical  situations 
in  the  play  which  I  had  to  compose.  The  poetry 
of  the  incantation  was  highly  animating;  it  was 
sung  by  Mrs.  Bland,  with  all  the  refreshing  purity 
of  her  unsophisticated  style,  and  with  that  chaste 
expression  and  tenderness  of  feeling  which  speak 
at  once  as  it  were  to  the  heart.  The  chorus  of 
boatmen  chaunting  on  the  water  under  the  convent 
walls,  and  the  distant  peal  of  the  organ,  accom^ 
panying  the  monks  while  singing  within  the  con- 
vent chapel,  seemed  to  overcome  and  soothe  the 
audience;  a  thrilling  sensation  appeared  to  per- 
vade the  great  mass  of  congregated  humanity,  and, 
during  its  performance,  it  was  listened  to  with  un- 
divided attention,  as  if  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all 
were  rivetted  and  enthralled  by  the  combination 
presented  to  their  notice;  and  at  the  conclusion 
the  appkuse  was  loud  and  protracted. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  hear,  from  the  highly- 
talented  author  of  the  play,  thiEit  my  music  was 
every  thing  he  could  have  wished.  I  felt  this  as 
a  high  compliment  from  Mr.  Coleridge ;  for  I  un- 
derstood, wlien  he  was  in  Sicily,  and  other  parts  of 
Italy,  he  had  this  "  Miserere^  Domine^  set  to  music 
by  different  Italian  composers,  none  of  whom  satis- 
fied him  by  giving  his  poetry  the  musical  expression 
which  he  desired. 
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On  the  16th  June,  1813,  I  took  my  annual 
benefit  at  Drury  Lane,  and  brought  out  the  sequel 
to  the  "  Beggar's  Opera''  (Gay's  "  Polly,")  altered 
by  Mr.  Horace  Smith,  one  of  the  authors  of  ^^  The 
Rejected  Addresses ;"  but  the  subject  was  a  bad 
one.  I  composed  new  music  to  it,  but  it  did  not 
succeed,  and  was  withdrawn. 

There  was,  about  this  time,  a  law-suit  to  come 
on,  in  Dublin,  in  which  I  was  subpoenaed,  against 
a  Mr.  Hime,  a  music-seller  in  Dublin,  who  had 
pirated  and  published  a   number  of  my  compo- 
sitions.    I  was  labouring  under  severe   illness  at 
the  time,  and  was  attended  daily  by  my  worthy 
friend.  Dr.  Hooper;  however,  I  had  promised  to 
go,   let  the   consequence  be  what  it  might.     On 
the  13th  July,  I  left  Tavistock  Row  for  Dublin^ 
in   a  travelling-carriage,    in    company'  with   Mrs. 
Horrebow,  Mr.  Addison,  and  Henry  Horrebow. 

I  travelled  slowly,  and  by  short  stages,  (still 
being  very  ill,)  and  on  the  seventh  day,  reached 
llolyhead,  and  put  up  at  the  Stanley  Arms,  kept 
by  Mr.  Spenser,  from  whom,  and  his  family,  I 
received  the  greatest  possible  attention.  I  re- 
mained nine  weeks  in  his  house,  as  I  was  unable 
to  cross  the  sea,  I  was  told,  without  the  risk  of 
my  life. 

While  I  was  there,  a  little  fellow,  a  great  ally 
of  mine,  called  upon  me  every  morning.  In  his 
person  he  verified  the  old  adage,  that  every  eye 
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forms  its  own  beauty.  This  said  droll  little  fellow, 
sumamed,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Holyhead,  "  Billy- 
in-the-bowl,^  though  a  dwarf,  hailing  lost  both  his 
legs,  or  gather,  never  having  had  any,  went  crawling 
about,  literally  seated  in  a  bowl-dish ;  yet,  in  spite 
of  his  deformities,  he  captivated  the  heart  of-  a 
beautiful  Welch  girl,  who  would  have  him  for 
better  for  worse.  Her  father,  a  wealthy  farmer, 
oflTered  to  give  her  a  good  fortune,  and  a  young 
and  handsome  man  for  her  husband;  but  no! 
she  would  have  Billy-in-the-bowl.  She  bore  him 
two  fine  boys,  and  is,  I  am  told,  even  now,  very 
jealous  of  him. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  being  somewhat  re- 
stored to  health,  though  still  afflicted  with  the 
gout,  and  unable  to  venture  on  a  sea  voyage,  I 
quitted  Holyhead  for  the  Earl  of  Guilford's  seat, 
Wrox  ton  Abbey. 

We  crossed  Bangor  Ferry,  and  I  sent  Henry 
Horrebow  on  to  Jackson's,  to  get  horses;  those 
which  brought  us  from  Gwyndee  we  left  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ferry.  I  was  yet  on  the  beach 
alone,  in  the  carriage,  unable  to  move,  owing  to 
my  gout.  The  tide  was  coming  in  rapidly ;  no 
appearance,  of  a  human  being  to  extricate  me 
from  what,  I  thought^  a  perilous  situation ;  for 
every  moment  I  expected  the  carriage  would  be 
afloat,  and  carried  down  the  stream.     At  lengthy 
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by  the  arrival  of  horses,  I  was  relieved  from  my 
apprehensions,  and  proceeded  on  my  way  to  Auber, 
about  eight  piiles  from  Bangor,  where  I  dined  and 
slept  at  the  Bull,  a  charming  Welch  inn — ^the 
accommodation  excellent, — and  the  situation  tran- 
quil and  picturesque. 

The  road  from  Auber  to  Conway  Perry  is 
beautiful.  The  view  of  the  sea,  on  one  side, 
and  a  highly-cultivated  country  on  the  other, 
with  the  lofty  mountain  of  Penman  Maur,  tow- 
ering to  the  skies,  form  indeed  a  splendid  pros- 
pect; and  to  add  to  the  earthly  beauties  round 
me,  the  morning  was  serene,  with  a  true  Neapo- 
litan  sky. 

I  crossed  the  ferry  in  the  carriage;  and  when 
passing  Conway  Casde,  the  place  where  ^n  the 
^*  Castle  Spectre,")  it  was  supposed,  **  Megin  ho, 
Megin  he,"  was  sung,  it  gave  me  great  delight 
to  recal  the  melody,  nor  could  I  resist  sin^ng  it 
all  through ;  while  the  boatmen  and  passengers, 
who  of  course  did  not  participate  in  the  feelings 
by  which  I  was  actuated,  seemed  much  asto- 
nished, and,  by  their  silence,  not  ill  pleased  at 
the  animated  manner  in  which  I  was  singing. 

In  getting  near  the  shore,  I  observed  a  picturesque 
castle,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  place  at  which  we 
were  to  land ;  I  inquired  of  one  of  the  boatmen,  to 
whom  it  belonged ;  and  at  that  moment,  a  pleasure 
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boat  being  alongside  of  the  ferry  boat,  a  gentleman 
who  was  in  it,  dressed  like  a  sailor,  jumped  up, 
and  addressing  me,  said,  "  That  castle  belongs  to 
Lord  Kirkwall,  who  is  expected  there  to-morrow ; 
and  I  am  sure  his  Lordship  will  be  most  happy  to 
see  Mr.  Kelly,  as  long  as  he  can  make  it  convenient 
to  remain  with  him.  In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Kelly, 
if  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  come  into  my  boat, 
and  join  our  fishing-party,  I  shall  be  happy  to  give 
you  a  bed  at  my  house,  and  a  hearty  welcome, 
and  in  the  morning  will  accompany  you  to  Lord 
Kirkwall^s.'' 

I  returned  the  gentleman  my  acknowledgments 
for  his  politeness,  but  excused  myself,  as  I  was  in  a 
great  hurry  to  continue  my  journey  on  pressing 
business. 

On  inquiring  of  the  boatmen  who  the  gentlemai^ 
was,  they  told  me  it  was  Colonel  Lloyd,  who  had  a 
beautiful  house  near  the  ferry. 

•  On  the  28th  of  August  I  got  to  Warwick,  dined 
and  slept  at  the  Warwick  Arms,  and  the  next  day 
reached  Wroxton  Abbey  to  dinner,  where  I  was 
received  by  the  noble  host  and  hostess  with  their 
usual  kindness  and  attention.  On ,  the  3rd  of  Sep- 
tember, I  went  with  Lord  Guilford  to  Banbury, 
where,  as  Lord  High  Steward,  he  gave  a  flmner  to 
the  mayor  and  aldermen,  with  whom  he  was  won- 
derfully popular.  I  remained  at  Wroxton  till  the 
aid  of  September. 
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The  day  before  I  took  my  departure,  my  ever- 
kind  patron  said  to  me,  "  My  dear  Mic,  do  not  be 
in  such  a  hurry  to  leave  us ;  .stay  here  a  fortnight 
longer ;  stay  a  month  ;  or  (at  the  same  time  shaking 
me  by  the  hand),  stay  here  for  ever.  When  we 
were  riding  the  other  day  near  the  entrance  of  the 
park,  you  were  admiring  a  spot  of  ground  there, 
and  saying,  how  happy  you  should  be  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  your  days  there  ;  and  so  you  shall,  if 
you  keep  in  the  same  mind.  You  have  no  family  ;  I 
will  build  you  a  cottage  on  that  very  spot,  where 
you  shall  not  have  the  trouble  of  going  up  and 
down  stairs ;  you  shall  have  a  garden,  and  a  pad- 
dock for  a  poney,  and  a  cow  attached  to  it ; 
remember  this  is  a  serious  promise ;  and,  whenever 
you  quit  public  life,  I  will  fulfil  it:  we  will  be 
neighbours,  Mic  ;  my  wife  shall  sing  with  you,  my 
chaplain  shall  drink  with  you,  and  I  will  talk 
with  you.'' 

This  liberal  offer,  and  the  kind-hearted  manner 
in  which  it  was  made,  deeply  affected  me.  But 
death  deprived  me  of  my  patron  and  friend.  He 
went  to  Italy,  where  he  died  on  the  28th  of  January, 
1817,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  esteemed 
and  regretted  by  all  who  had  the  happiness  of  being 
acqumnted  with  the  qualities  of  his  head  and  heart. 
His  amiable  Countess  did  not  long  survive  his 
lamented  loss. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  1814, 1  had  the  pleasure 
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to  witness  the  first  appearance  of  Mr.  Kean,  as 
Shylock,  in  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice,'^  and  was 
delighted  with  the  performance  of  my  origipal  Cu^ 
pid  in  "Cymon."  There* was  not  a  good  house, 
but  the  audience  gave  him  that  applause,  on  his 
entree^  which  they  are  always  Uberal  enough  to 
bestow  on  a  first  appearance ;  but  during  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  his  scenes  in  the  play,  and  at  his  exit, 
the  applause  lasted  for  some  moments. 

It  is  pretty  generally  known,  that  Mr.  Wliitbread 
received  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Drury,  recom^ 
mending  Mr.  Kean  in  such  strong  terms  to  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  that  Mr.  Whitbread  requested  Mr. 
Arnold  to  go  to  Dorchester  (I  think)  to  see,  and 
engage  him  for  Drury  Lane:  Mr.  Arnold  dined 
with  me  on  the  very  day  he  set  off  on  his  mission. 
He  saw  Mr.  Kean  in  a  principal  part  in  a  play,  and 
after  it,  as  Harlequin,  ii\  a  pantomime  : — in  the  lat- 
ter character,  he  is  universally  allowed  to  have  no 
competitor.  Mr.  Arnold,  with  a  discerning  eye, 
saw  his  merit,  and  ofiered  him  terms  for  Drury 
Lane,  which  he  could  not  accept ;  as  a  few  days 
previous  to  Mr.  Arnold's  seeing  him,  he  had  en- 
gaged himself  to  the  manager  of  the  Olympic 
Theatre,  in  Wych  Street,  as  principal  Harlequin, 
and  to  superintend  the  getting  up  of  the  pantomimes, 
for  which  he  was  to  receive  two  or  three  pounds  per 
week.     Mr.  Arnold  and  the  Drury  Lane  Commit- 
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tee  macle  interest  with  the  proprietor  of  the  Olympic, 
to  let  Eean  off  his  engagement,  which  he  liberally 
consented  to  do. 

I  was  present  at  his  first  appearance  in  '^  Richard 
the  Third  ;'^  there  was  a  crowded  house,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  his  acting  that  part  drew  more  money  to  the 
treasury  than  any  other  actor**s  ever  did.  I  wrote 
to  him,  to  know  if  he  had  ever  been  in  Ireland  ;  in 
his  reply  he  informed  me  he  had  been  to  Waterford, 
but  never  to  Dublin.  I  wrote  to  my  friend  Jones, 
recommending  him  strongly  to  make  him  the  best 
oflTer  his  theatre  could  afford,  as  I  was  sure  he  would 
draw  him  full  houses  every  night.  Mr.  Jones  wrote 
to  me  immediately,  saying,  he  would  give  him  ^mi- 
lar  terms  to  those  which  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Mr. 
Kemble  had.  Kean  accepted  them,  and  set  off  for 
Dublin,  accompanied  by  my  friend.  Pope,  who  was 
also  instrumental  in  procuring  him  the  engagement. 
He  drew  a  crowded  audience  every  time  he  acted: 
Pope  performed  with  him  in  all  his  plays,  and  for 
his  reward  had  a  good  house  at  his  benefit. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  Kean's  acting  in  the  third 
act  of  "  Othello,"*'  is  his  best  performance*  The 
first  night  he  acted  it  at  Drury  Lane,  I  sat  in  my 
seat  in  the  orchestra,  which  was  appropriated  to  me, 
as  Director  of  the  Music;  and  next  to  me  was  Lord 
Byron,  who  said,  "  Mr.  Kelly,  depend  upon  it,  this 
18  a  man  of  genius.'*' 
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Mr.  Sheridan,  though  very  curious  to  see  him, 
would  not  go  to  the  theatre  ;  having  .made  a  vow^ 
in  consequence  of  some  offence  he  had  received  from 
the  Committee  of  Management,  never  to  enter  its 
walls.  Mrs.  Sheridan,  who  at  this  time  was  very  ill, 
and  confined  for  many  weeks,  had  also  a  great  curio- 
sity to  see  Mr.  Keah  perform  the  part  of  "  Othello  ;^ 
but  as  she  could  not  venture  to  the  theatre,  Mr. 
Sheridan  requested  Kean  to  come  to  his  house,  and 
read  the  play  ;  which  he  did. 

The  following  day  I  saw  Sheridan,  and  asked  his 
opinion  of  Eean ;  he  told  me  he  was  very  much 
pleased  with  him — that  he  had  once  studied  the  part 
of  Othello  himself,  to  act  at  Sir  Watkin  Williain 
Wynn's  private  theatre,  in  Wales ;  and  that  Keatfs 
conception  of  Othello  was  the  precise  counterpart 
of  his  own.  This,  which,  as  it  was  intended,  no 
doubt,  for  a  compliment,  would  have  sounded  like 
vanity  in  any  body  else,  in  a  man  of  Mr.  Sheridan's 
acknowledged  ability,  must  have  been  highly  flat- 
tering to  Mr.  Kean.  I  have  always  considered  Mi*. 
Kean  an  actor  of  great  genius ;  but  I  feel  much 
pleasure  in  mentioning  a  trait  in  his  private  charac- 
ter, which  came  under  my  own  cognizance.  There 
was  a  Mr.  Conyngham,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who, 
in  former  days,  I  remember  a  favourite  with  the 
Irish  audience,  and  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
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Bath  company.  He  was  acting  at  Brighton-^his 
circumstances  were  not  the  most  flourishing,  and  a 
good  benefit  would,  he  said,  release  him  from  all  his 
embarrassments.  A  brother  actor  advised  him  to 
write  to  Mr.  Kean ;  for  if  he  would  com6  and  act 
for  his  benefit,  he  might  be  assured  of  an  over- 
flowing house. 

"  My  good  fellow,"  replied  Coh3nigham,  "  I 
should  be  afraid  to  make  so  bold  a  request.  It  is 
true,  at  one  time,  when  we  were  acting  together, 
we  were  very  intimate,  and  he  was  a  good-natured 
fellow;  but  Ned  Kean,  then  the  strollirig-playef, 
and  Mr.  Kean,  the  prop  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
are  not  one  and  the  same  person.'' 

Conyngham,  however,  was  persuaded  to  write  to 
Kean,  and  received  the  following  letter  in  reply, 
which  I  have  read. 

"  Dear  Tom, 
*'  I  am  sorry  that  you  are  not  as  comfortable  in  life  as  I  wish 
you;  put  me  up  for  any  of  my  plays  next  Thursday,  and  I  shall 
be  most  happy  to  act  for  your  benefit.    In  thentean  time,  accept 
the  enclosed  trifle  to  make  the  pot  boil." 

The  enclosure  was  a  ten-pound  note. 

On  the  Thursday  he  arrived  at  Brighton,  and  his 
performance  drew  poor  Conyngham  an  overflowing 
audience.  But  nothing  could  induce  him  to  accept 
one  sixpence  for  his  travelling  or  other  incidental 
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expenses : — to  descant  on  the  kindness  of  such  an 
action  is  useless — ^it  speaks  for  itself. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  Drury  Lane  was  honoured 
with  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and 
King  of  Prussia ;  and,  on  the  17th,  they  conferred 
the  same  honour  on  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  Their 
reception  by  the  audience  was  enthusiastic. 

This  season,  my  worthy  friends,  John  Bannister, 
Mr.  Heath,  the  eminent  engraver,  and  Mr.  Nield, 
the  solicitor,  made  a  party  to  go  to  Paris. — I  agreed 
to  accompany  them ;  and  took  Henry  Horrebow, 
then  quite  a  boy,  with  us.  None  of  the  party,  with 
the  exception  of  myself,  could  speak  French.  How- 
ever, we  had  a  delightful  journey.  We  stopped  a 
day  and  a  half  at  Calais,  where  I  hired  an  excellent 
roomy  post-coach,  with  three  horses  ;  and  made  an 
agreement,  that  we  should  be  set  down  on  the  fourth 
day  at  Paris,  or  be  on  the  road  eight  days — at  our 
option; — the  latter  seemed  most  agreeable  to  my 
party,  as  they  wished  to  see  every  thing  worth  look- 
ing at  on  the»road,  and  none  of  us  were  pressed  for 
lime. 

Our  coachman,  with  whom  I  made  the  agreement, 
was  very  communicative.  One  part  of  the  road, 
between  Calais  and  Boulogne,  was  rather  bad.  Our 
coachman  wks  walking  by  the  side  of  the  coach,  and 
I  was  singing  the  romance,  in  "  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion."-^"  Bravo  i  bravo !"  exclaimed  coachee ;  sur 
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mon  honneur,  vous  chantez  tres-bien — and  sing  as 
if  you  knew  music  too.  Alhns^  donc^^ventre  bleu 
— let  you  and  I  sing  a  duet.'' 

"  With  all  my  soul,''  said  I. 

He  asked  me  if  I  knew  tHe  duet  in  the  Opera  of 
"Nina."     I  told  him  I  did. 

**  Allans  donc^  commencez^  said  he ;  and  to  it 
we  went,  pell-mell — he  bad  a  strong  bass  voice,  and 
sang  perfectly  in  tune.  After  the  duet,  he  sang  the 
songs  of  "  O,  Richard !  0,  mon  Hoi  I"  and  the  ehan-  • 
son,  "  Je  suis  Lihdor,"  with  excellent  expressicHi, 
and  much  to  our  astpnishm.ent. 

We  ai-rived  at  Boulogne-sur-mer,  and  alighted  at 
Mrs.  Parker's  Hotel,  where  we  had  an  excellent 
dinner,  and  good  beds ;  and  set  ofF  early  the  next 
morning  for  Montreuil;  We  here  lost  our  chaunting 
guide,  which  I  at  first  regretted;  his  successor  was 
quite  a  young  man,  very  good-natured,  and  of  en- 
gaging manners ;  so  much  so,  that  we  christened 
him  Le  Fevre.  While  we  were  at  breakfast,  I  ex- 
pressed my  surprise  to  Le  Fevre,  at  hearing  the 
coachman,  who  drove  us  from  Calais  to  Boulogne 
sing  so  well.  "Sir,"  said  he,  "  that  gentlevian  is 
considered,  amongst  us,  ^  perfectly  good  musician. 
A  few  years  back,  he  was  a  captain  in  the  army, 
but  very  dissipated  and  wild — in  short,  there  was 
no  end  to  his  extravagance.  His  father  left  him  a 
pretty  patrimony,  which  he  soon  got .  rid  of ;  and 
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for  reasons,  with  which  I  am  not  acquainted,  he 
was  obliged  to  give  up  his  commission,  and  leave  the 
army,  and  now  gains  his  living  by  driving  a  coach 
between  Calais  and  Boulogne ;  but  let  him  only  have 
his  music,  his  brandy,  and  his  pipe,  he  will  sing, 
drink,  and  smoke  day  and  night,  and  seems  the 
happiest  man  in  all  France.**^ 

At  that  time,  recent  as  is  the  date  of  the  occur- 
rence, reverses  like  these  were  not  so  common  in 
England  as  they  are  now ;  at  present,  extravagance 
in  time  of  war,  and  half-pay  in  time  of  peace,  have 
driven  men  to  drive  coaches,  who  had  every  just 
expectation  at  one  time  of  keeping  them ;  but,  "  all 
the  worWs  a  stage,^  and  it  is  not  at  all  anomalous, 
to  find  some  obliged  to  take  up  with  the  commonest 
fare ;  nor  is  any  employment,  for  the  support  of  a 
family,  to  be  considered  dishonourable,  which  is 
not  dishonest. 

At  Montreuil,  we  went  to  the  hotel  kept  by  the 
two  Brothers  with  enormous  Cocked  Hats ; — the 
eldest,  near  ninety  years  of  age,  in  full  possession 
of  all  his  faculties,  was  as  garrulous  as  need  be. 
He  seemed  very  proud  of  having  known  Sterne, 
with  whom,  he  told  us,  he  had  conversed,  and 
whom  he  remembered  perfectly. 

I  would  advise  those  who  are  fond  of  good-Uving, 
and  particularly  of  woodcock-pies,  to  dine  at  Mon- 

VOL.    II.  o 
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treuil,— the  younger  Cocked  Hat  is  esteemed  a 
perfect  cordon  bleu  in  cookery. 

We  slept  at  Abbeville,  at  the  Hotel  de  PEurope, 
an  excellent  house.  We  took  luncheon  at  Beau- 
vais,  where  it  was  market-day ;  and  the  street,  in 
which  our  inn  was  situated,  was  crowded  with 
market-people,  listening  to  a  French  ballad-singer, 
roaring  away  on  the  steps  of  the  coffee-house,  op- 
posite to  our  inn.  I  was  in  high*  spirits,  and  deter- 
mined to  rival  the  said  Stentorian  ballad-singer ;  so  I 
mounted  the  steps,  and  sang  a  strophe  of  a  French 
song.  The  crowd  gave  me  great  applause,  and  loud 
cheering ;  so  much  indeed,  that  the  mistress  of  the 
coffee-house  declared,  that  if  I  would  rem^  at 
Beauvais,  and  sing  to  the  frequenters  of  her  coffee- 
room,  she  would  board  and  lodge  me,  free  of  ex- 
pense. 

After  loitering  on  the  road  for  six  days,  on  the 
seventh  (Sunday)  we  arrived  at  Paris,  where  lodg- 
ings had  been  taken  for  us  by  the  elder  Vestris, 
close  to  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  which  were  very 
comfortable.  We  passed  a  delightful  time  while  we 
remained  at  Paris. 

We  went  one  evening  to  the  Theatre  Vaudeville, 
and  saw  the  first  representation  of  "  La  Route  k 
Paris.''  Joly,  the  favourite  actor,  played  several 
chairacters  in  different  disguises.    His  personification 
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of  an  English  gouty  Lord,  was  perfect.  Bannister 
thought  him  excellent.  Madame  Belmont,  the  ori- 
^nal  Fanchon,  belonged  to  this  theatre ;  and  is  an 
excellent  actress,  and  a  fine  woman.  We  also  wit- 
nessed the  first  representation  of  the  "  Two  Boxers,^' 
at  the  Theatre  des  Varietes,  performed  by  those 
two  excellent  comic  actors,  Brunet  and  Potier.  In 
the  line  of  simple  characters,  there  are  no  actors 
like  them, — they  are  real  comedians,  without  buf- 
foonery or  grimace. 

We  accompanied  Mr.  Heath  on  a  visit  to  die  lale 
Monsieur  Denon,  the  once  favourite  of  Buonaparte. 
He  readed  in  a  fine  house  upon  the  Quai  Voltaire, 
furnished  in  a  style  of  the  greatest  magnificence.  His 
oictures,  prints,  cameos,  intaghos,  statues,  &c.  were 
of  the  first  description.  Indeed,  when  accompany- 
ing Buonaparte  in  Egypt,  Italy,  &c.  he  had  the 
picking  and  choosing  of  the  best ;  and,  to  do  him 
justice,  he  did  not  appear  to  have  forgotten  number 
one. 

He  received  us  with  the  greatest  politeness,  in- 
quired most  affectionately  after  Mr.  Heath's  son, 
with  whom  he  was  very  well  acquainted ;  and  spoke 
with  the  most  unquahfied  praise  of.  his  talents  as  an 
artist,  and  the  amiability  of  his  character  as  a  private 
individual. 

Denotfs  counteuiance  was  replete  with  intelligence 
and  genius.     I  introduced  Bannister  to  him,  as  one 
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of  our  first-rate  actors : — ^he  said,  of  that  he  had  no 
doubt,  as  Mr.  Bannister  had  a  fine  stage  face,  and 
the  eye  of  a  good  comedian.  He  gave  us  recom- 
mendations, for  the  purpose  of  viewing  all  the 
public  institutes,  colleges,  mint,  &c.  in  Paris,  which 
were  of  great  service  to  us,  as  they  gave  us  an  entree 
to  all  those  places.  We  were  daily  visitors  at  the 
Louvre,  and  were,  of  course,  highly  delighted  with 
the  works  there.  Mr.  Glover,  the  English  artist, 
had  permission  to  copy  some  pictures,  and  was 
every  day  to  be  seen  at  work  in  the  gallery.  I 
met  there,  one  morning,  my  countryman,  of  whom 
I  have  before  spoken,  Mr.  Curran.  I  asked  his 
opinion  of  Paris;  he  replied,  that  he  thought  it 
a  mixture  of  dirt  and  magnificence — that  some  of 
their  buildings  were  very  superb,  but  when  once 
seen,  that  was  sufficient  for  him  ;  for  his  own  part, 
he  had  not  the  smallest  wish  to  encore  a  building. 

My  friend,  Madame  Grassini,  was  living  in  the 
Rue  d"*Anjou.  I  dined  with  her,  in  company  ^vith 
the  celebrated  composer  Paer,  an  excellent  and  jolly 
fellow.  I  have  seen  him  take  his  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne,  and  two  of  burgundy ;  after  cofiee,  two  or 
three  glasses  of  brandy,  by  way  of  chasse^  quit  the 
table  as  sober  as  a  judge,  and  sit  down  to  the  piano- 
forte, on  which  instrument  he  excelled  ;  he  also  sans 
with  infinite  grace  and  expression. 

In  the  evening,  Madame  Grassini  had  a  musical 
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party,  at  which  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Crawford,  who,  extraordinary  to  say,  had,  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  Revolution,  remained  at 
their  house  in  the  Rtie  d'AfifOu^  unmolested  by  any 
of  the  different  ruling  powers.  Grassini,  at  this 
period,  renewed  her  engagement  for  the  ensuing 
season,  at  the  Opera  House,  with  Mr.  Waters. 

My  party  were  very  much  struck  with  the  water- 
works of  Marly,  the  magnificence  of  Versailles,  the 
Petite  Trianon,  Malmaison,  and  St.  Cloud;   the 
latter  was  my  favourite.     We  were  shewn  every 
thing  worth  seeing,  and,  amongst  other  curiosities, 
the  chair  in  which  Buonaparte  used  to  sit  when  he 
held  a  council.     The  person  who  explained  every 
thing  to  us,  made  us  examine  the  number  of  notches 
made  in  it  by  Buonaparte,  who,  while  giving  au- 
dience, or  transacting  business,  had  a  habit  of  holding 
a  penknife  in  his  hand,  and  was  continually  making 
cuts  in  the  chair,  more  or  less,  as  he  felt  pleased,  or 
otherwise.     It  was  smd,  that  when  in  the  council 
chamber,  he  would  never  sit  in  any  other  chair. 
Our  cicerone  informed  us,  that  he  was  seated  in  it 
when  he  gave  an  audience  to  the  Russian  ambas- 
sador; and  on  giving  him  a  paper,  said  "Read, 
sign,  and  be  off."     That  was  said  to  be  the  only 
conversation  which  passed  between  them ;  and  from 
the  tyrant's  genuine  character,  it  seems  very  pro- 
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bable  to  have  been  so. — The  ambassador  ma^e  ncP 
reply,  and  retired. 

The  day  after  our  return  from  St.  Cloud,  we 
went  to  the  fair  of  Vincennes,  which  was  crowded 
with  booths,  mountebanks,  puppet-shows,  &c.  From 
this  merry  scene  we  turned  to  the  mournful  task 
of  \'iewing  the  castle  of  Vincennes;  and  the  spot 
where  the  ill-fated  Duke  d*Enghien  was,  by  the 
sanguinary  orders  of  Buonaparte,  barbarously  mur- 
dered. 

Bannister  and  Heath  were  obliged  to  return  to 
England, — the  former  to  fulfil  his  engagements, 
and  the  latter  upon  business.  The  last  day  they 
remained  in  Paris,  we  devoted  to  see  Moutmartre ; 
the  view  of  Paris,  from  the  summit  of  which,  is  very 
magnificent. 

I  was  one  evening  in  company,  at  Madame  Gras- 
sini's,  with  a  Parisian  lady,  who  had  just  returned 
from  London,  where  she  had  been  passing  the 
winter.  I  asked  her  how  she  liked  that  city? — 
"  To  say  the  truth,"  she  replied,  ^  I  like  two  things 
in  London  passing  well ;  par  eccemple, — the  pave- 
ment of  your  streets,  and  the  mock  turtle  of  your 
kitchens ;  in  every  thing  else,  Paris  is  far  preferable. 
I  stopped  some  days  longer  in  England  than  I  at 
first  intended,  out  of  curiosity  to  see  the  sun ;  but 
the  whole  time  I  was  there,  he  never  was  compki^ 
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eant  enough  to  make  his  appearance."  And  yet  I 
was  informed  this  lady  was  a  person  of  some  con^- 
deration  in  Paris,  and  reckoned  mighty  clever. 

My  friends  took  their  departure  for  Rouen,  in 
their  way  to  Dieppe.  I  had  some  business  to  de- 
tain me  in  Paris  a  week  longer,  and  then  purposed 
following  them ;  but  on  the  eve  of  my  leaving  Paris, 
I  was  seized  with  the  gout,  and  kept  my  bed  for 
ten  days.  When  I  was  able  to  move,  1  hired  a 
cabriolet,  and  with  Henry  Horrebow,  set  off  post 
for  Rouen,  The  first  day  I  was  in  such  pain  I 
could  not  get  farther  than  Pontoise,  a  town  famous 
for  the  excellence  of  its  veal.  The  next  day  I 
reached  Rouen,  and  put  up  at  the  Hotel  de  France, 
an  excellent  house.  The  peasants  of  Normandy 
seemed  to  enjoy  themselves ;  for,  in  every  village 
through  which  I  paesed,  they  were  either  dancing 
or  playing  at  various  games.  I  got  to  a  late  dinner 
at  Dieppe,  and  truly  glad  I  was,  as  my  gout  was 
increa^ng.  My  hotel  on  the  quay  was  hvely  enough ; 
I  saw  every  thing  passing,  and  remained  there  five 
days,  waiting  for  a  fair  wind  for  Brighton ;  and,  what 
was  rather  strange  to  meet  with  in  France,  I  got 
some  of  the  finest  old  port  wine  I  ever  tasted. 

There  were  three  professors  of  music  from  Lon- 
don, of  the  name  of  Hanis,  waiting  at  Diepjie,  as 
well  as  myself,  for  a  fair  wind,  who  did  me  the 
favour  every  evening  to  come  and  sit  with  me,  and 
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were  very  agreeable  company.     On  the  fifth  even- 
ing, the  wind  being  fair,  the  Neptune  packet  was  to 
sail  for  Brighton.     Though  unable  to  move  hand 
or  foot,  I  was  determined  to  go  in  it;   and  was 
carriied,  in  great  torture,  by  four  seamen,  on  board, 
and  packed  into  my  birth.      If  to  have  a  seven* 
teen  hours*  rough  passage,  a  violent  sea  sickness, 
with  a  twining  fit  of  the  gout  at  the  same  time,  be 
not  enough  to  put  a  poor  fellow'^s  patience  to  the 
proof,  I  know  not  what  is.     I  sent  Henry  with  the 
passengers  on  shore  in  the  first  boat  to  procure  a 
carriage,  as  I  could  not  walk ;    and  remained  on 
board  the  packet  until  he  returned  with  a  sedkn- 
cJhair  for  me  on  the  beach.     I  was  lifted  from  the 
packet  into  the  boat ;    and  luckily  Mr.  Addison, 
who  was  walking  on- the  beach  at  the  time,  ran  to 
the  Old  Ship,  and  secured  me  aceomnfiodations  there. 
I  got  better  every   hour;  and  the  kind  attention 
paid  me  by  Mr.  Shugard,  the  landlord,  Mrs.  Shu- 
gard,  arid  all  their  family,  I  shall  always  be  happy 
to  acknowledge. 

I  found,  at  Brighton,  my  friends  Philips,  Mrs. 
Philips,  Miss  Johnstone  (now  Mrs.  Wallack), 
Messrs.  Maddocks,  Charles  Mathews,  Mrs.  Ma- 
thews, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poole,  and  some  Irish  friends, 
all  forming  a  party  at  a  boarding-house  on  the 
Grand  Parade.  They  were  like  one  family  ;  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  a  Mrs.  White,  kept  an  excel- 
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lent  and  plentiful  table.  Mathews  was  in  excellent 
spirits,  and  kept  every  one  alive :  there  was  only 
one  damper,  in  the  shape  of  an  old  East  Indian 
officer,  just  returned  from  Calcutta,  who  was  most 
unbending,  and  did  not  in  the  least  relish  their 
innocent  mirth,  for  the  slightest  noise  brought  on 
a  fit  of  bile ;  so  that  for  fear  of  being  disturbed  at 
night,  he  never  went  to  his  bed  until  every  inmate, 
servants  and  all,  were  in  theirs. 

His  bed-chamber  adjoined  the  dining  parlour: 
my  friends  were  kind  enough  to  wish  me  to  join 
their  social  party,  but  that  was  not  feasible,  as  there 
was  no  bed-room  in  the  house  unoccupied;  how- 
ever, they  determined  among  themselves  to  have  me 
i»,  and  the  Nabob  out ;  for  which  purpose,  at  the 
solemn  hour  of  midnight,  when  all  the  house  were 
thought  to  be  at  rest,  Mathews  left  his  room,  and 
on  the   stair-case  began  howling  and  barking  in 
different  tones,  in  imitation  of  a  kennel  of  hounds, 
and  squalling  and  mewing  with  all  his  might,  like  a 
dozen  of  wild  cats.     The  Nabob  was  terrified,  and 
declared  the  next  morning  at  breakfast,   that  he 
would  not  pass  such  another  miserable  night  to  be 
made  Commander-in-Chief.     The  second  night  he 
had  another  dose,  if  possible,  more  potent  than  the 
first.     The  scheme  succeeded;   for  the  following 
morning  the  restless  Nabob  requested  Mrs.  White 
to  let  him  give  up  his  bed-room  in  the  house,  and 

o  5 
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remain  with  her  as  a  boarder  only.  He  took  » 
lodging  in  the  next  street,  and  I  became  possessed 
of  his  bed-chamber.  He  soon  found  out  the  cause 
of  the  noises,  which,  he  said,  at  first  he  implicitly 
believed  came  from  a  legion  of  demons.  I  thought 
myself  extremely  fortimate  in  becoming  his  locum 
tenens,  a  situation  which  I  could  not  have  attained 
but  for  the  excellent  imitations  of  my  friend  Mathews, 
combined  with  the  good  wishes  of  my  other  friends, 
who  were  inmates  of  the  house. 

At  the  theatre  at  Brighton,  Mr.  Harley  (th^i  a 
provincial  performer  in  Mr.  Trotter^s  company)  was 
acting.  I  went  to  see  him  in  "  Bombastes  Furioso,'' 
in  which  he  introduced  a  song  of  his  own  writing  to 
Braham's  air,  "  Said  a  smile  to  a  tear,"'  from  the 
opera  of  "  False  Alarms."  His  acting  and  singing 
pleased  me  so  much,  that  I  wrote  the  next  day  to 
Mr.  Arnold,  recommending  him  as  a  most  promising 
subject,  more  particularly  for  his  own  theatre,  the 
English  Opera  House ;  and  strenuously  advised 
him  to  engage  Harley  without  delay.  By  return  of 
post,  I  received  Mr.  Arnold'^s  reply,  enclosing  his 
proposals  for  an  engagement,  which  Mr.  Harley  ac- 
cepted. The  rapid  strides  he  has  made,  and  is  still 
making,  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  public,  and  his 
employers,  prove  that  my  early  opinion  of  his  merits 
was  hot  without  foundation ;  and  I  am  happy  to 
have  been,  in  some  degree,  instrumental  in  intro- 
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ducing  so  useful  an  actor,  and  worthy  a  young  man^ 
to  the  London  stage.  He  made  his  first  appearance 
in  London,  at  the  English  Opera  House,  on  the 
ISth  of  July,  1815,  in  the  part  of  Marcelh,  in  the 
opera  of  '^  The  DeviPs  Bridge.'' 

I  remained  at  Brighton,  until  summoned  by  Mr. 
Arnold  to  Drury  Lane,  to  get  up  and  superintend 
the  music  in  Macbeth,  which  was  to  be  produced 
with  uncommon  splendour  for  Mr.  Eean.  I  had 
all  the  principal  vocal  performers  in  the  choruses ; 
who  all,  as  well  as  a  numerous  list  of  choral  singers, 
both  male  and  female,  took  infinite  pains  to  execute 
the  charming  productions  in  a  style  unequalled  in 
my  remembrance;  and  the  enthusiastic  applause 
which  the  audience  gave  them,  was  commensurate 
with  their  merits.  It  was  a  rare  and  novel  sight,  to 
see  so  great  a  body  of  English  chorus  singers  on  the 
stage,  full  of  appropriate  and  animated  action.  Yet 
in  the  instance  I  speak  of,  such  things  were;  I 
cannot  say  such  things  are, — they  find  it,  perhaps, 
too  troublesome. 

I  went  to  see  the  first  appearance  of  my  country- 
woman. Miss  O'Neil,  who  made  her  entree  qX,  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  on  the  6th  of  October,  1814;  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  her  received  by  the 
audience  with  the  admiration  and  applause  which 
she  ever  afterwards  deservedly  enjoyed  until  her 
retirement  from  the  stage,  on  her  marriage. 

Though  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  being  personally 
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acquainted  with  Miss  CNeil,  I  felt  a  great  interest 
for  her  success.  The  following  anecdote,  I  believe 
very  little  known  in  the  theatrical  world,  I  bad 
from  Mr.  Jones,  the  patentee  of  Crow-street  Thea- 
tre. Miss  Walstein,  who  was  the  heroine  of  the 
Dublin  stage,  and  a  great  and  deserved  favourite, 
was  to  open  the  theatre,  in  the  character  of  Juhet. 
Mr.  Jones  received  an  intimation  from  MissWalstrin, 
that  without  a  certain  increase  of  salary,  and  other 
privileges,  she  would  not  come  to  the  house.  Mr. 
Jones  had  arrived  at  the  determination  to  sbut  up 
his  theatre,  sooner  than  submit  to  what  he  thought 
an  unwarrantable  demand;  when  Mac  Nally,  the 
box-keeper,  who  had  been  the  bearer  of  Miss 
Walstein'*s  message,  told  Mr.  Jones,  "  that  it  would 
be  a  pity  to  close  the  house,  and  that  there  was  a 
remedy,  if  Mr.  Jones  chose  to  avail  himself  of  it." 

"  The  girl,  Sir,''  said  he,  "  who  has  been  so  often 
strongly  recommended  to  you  as  a  promising  actress, 
is  now  at  an  hotel  in  Dublin,  with  her  father  and 
brother,  where  they  have  just  arrived,  and  is  pro- 
ceeding to  Drogheda,  to  act  at  her  father"*s  theatre 
there.  I  have  heard  it  said,  by  persons  who  have 
seen  her,  that  she  plays  Juliet  extremely  well,  and 
is  very  young  and  very  pretty.  I  am  sure  she 
would  be  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
appearing  before  a  DubUn  audience ;  and,  if  you 
please,  I  will  make  her  the  proposal." 

The  proposal  was  made,  and  accepted  ;  andon  the 
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following  Saturday  the  girl,  who  was  Miss  O'Neil, 
made  her  debut  on  the  Dublin  stage  as  Juliet.  The 
audience  were  delighted ;  she  acted  the  part  several 
nights,  and  Mr.  Jones  oflFered  her  father  and  brother 
engagements  on  very  liberal  terms,  which  were 
thankfully  f^cepted. 

In  Dublin,  she  was  not  only  a  great  favourite  in 
tragedy,  but  also  in  many  parts  of  genteel  comedy.  I 
have  there  seen  her  play  "Letitia  Hardy ;''  she  danced 
very  gracefully,  and  introduced  my  song,  "  In  the 
rough  blast  heaves  the  billows,"  originally  sung  by 
Mrs.  Jordan,  at  Drury  Lane,  which  she  sang  so 
well,  as  to  produce  a  general  call  for  its  repetition 
from  the  audience.  She  was,  in  private  life,  highly 
esteemed  for  her  many  amiable  qualities.  Her  en- 
gagement in  Dublin  wafted  Miss  Walstein  from 
Dublin,  (where  she  had  been  for  many  years  the 
heroine  of  Crow  Street)  to  Drury  Lane,  where  she 
made  her  appearance  as  Calista,  in  "  The  Fair 
Penitent,"  on  the  13th  of  November,  1814,  but 
only  remsdned  one  season. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  1815,  Miss  Mellon 
quitted  the  stage — she  made  her  last  appearance  at 
Drury  Lane,  in  the  character  of  Aubrey,  in  "  As 
you  like  it." 

On  the  29th  of  March,  Mr.  Arnold  produced  the 
opera,  entitled  "  The  Unknown  Guest;"  the  sub- 
ject was  taken  from  a  French  drama,  and  managed 
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by  Mr.  Arnold  with  great  adroitness.  There 
were  some  excellent  dramatic  situations,  and  scnne 
good  poetry — ^he  rendered  the  piece  attractive  for  a 
few  nights — ^the  music  I  composed. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  Mrs.  Mountain  had  a 
benefit  at  the  Opera  House,  and  retired  from 
the  stage. 

On  the  1st  of  June^  1815,  the  drama  sustained 
an    irreparable    loss    in    the    retirement     of    the 
worthy,    honest.    Jack    Bannister,    esteemed,   be- 
loved, and  respected :  his  career  on  the  stage  was 
long  and  successful.     He  made  his  entree  before 
the  public,   at  the  Little  Theatre,   in    the  Hay- 
market,  in  the    character  of  Dick,  in    Murphy'*s 
farce    of    "The    Apprentice,''    on    the    27th    of 
August,  1778.     I.  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy  with 
him  for  many  years;  and  he  has  often  mentioned 
to  me  Mr.  Garrick's  partiality  for  him,  who  thought 
his  talents  much  more  calculated  for  tragedy  than 
comedy.     He    played    Zaphne,    in    "  Mahomet,'' 
"  Hamlet,"  and  many  other  tragic  characters.    But 
at  last,  his  comic  powers  were  called  into  action. 
In  "  Dabble,  the  Dentist,"  in  my  good  and  kind 
friend,  Mr.  Cobb's  farce   of   "  The  Humourist," 
and  Tim  Tartlet,  in  "  The  First  Floor,"  he  burst 
on  the  town  as  a  low  comedian.     On  the  demise  of 
Edwin,  the  wide  range  of  comic  characters,  so  ably 
performed  by  that  truly  eccentric  actor,    at   the 
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Little  Theatre,  in  the  Haymarket,  devolved  upon 
Bannister.  In  Bowkit,  in  "  The  Son-in-Law,*^ 
**  Peeping  Tom,''  &c.  he  was  eminently  successful. 
In  ''  The  Prize,''  in  «  Of  Age  To-morrow ;"  and 
in  a  number  of  characters,  in  the  outr6  line  ctf 
acting,  he  had  no  competitor ;  but,  his  great  part 
of  all,  was  Walter,  in  "  The  Children  in  the 
Wood."  I  saw  him  in  that  character,  the  first 
night  it  came  out,  at  the  Haymarket,  and  wit- 
nessed also  his  last  appearance  in  it  for  his 
benefit,  at  Drury  Lane;  and  he  then  acted  the 
part  as  finely  as  on  the  first  night  of  its  repre- 
sentation. With  extreme  emotion,  but  with  a  firm 
tone  of  voice,  at  the  close  of  the  afterpiece,  he 
advanced  to  the  audience,  whom  he  addressed,  in 
a  speech,  the  latter  part  of  which  I  fully  recol- 
lect : — ^his  words  were — "  Consideration  of  health 
warns  me  to  retire ; — ^your  patronage  has  given  me 
the  means  of  doing  so  with  comfort.  This  moment 
of  quitting  you,  nearly  overcomes  me,  At  a  period 
when  gratitude  and  respect  call  upon  me,  to  express 
my  feelings  with  more  eloquence  than  I  could 
ever  boast,  those  feelings  deprive  me  of  half  the 
liumble  powers  I  may  possess  on  ordinary  occasions* 
Farewell,  my  kind, — ^my  dear  benefactors." 

At  the  conclusion    of   his  speech,    he    bowed 
respectfully  to  the    audience,    and    was    led    off 
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by  all  the  performers  of  the  Theatre,  who  attended  to 
witness  his  farewell.  No  performer  ever  quitted  the 
stage  more  deservedly  respected  or  regretted.  He 
had  been  seven  and  thirty  years  on  Drury  Lane 
stage ;  and,  I  am  happy  to  say,  that,  independent 
of  a  few  attacks  of  the  gout,  which  all  virtuous 
persons  are  more  or  less  subject  to,  he  enjoys 
the  comfort  of  his  well-earned  fortune,  surrounded 
by  his  amiable  wife  and  family :  that  he  may  long 
continue  to  do  so,  is  my  most  ardent  prayer. 

This  season  was  also  the  last  of  Mr.  Wrough- 
ton^s  appearance  on  the  stage.  He  was  a  n^ost 
intimate  friend  of  Bannister — ^they  were  scarcely 
ever  to  be  seen  asunder.  I  used  to  nick-name 
them  "  Orestes  and  Pylades.*"  Wroughton  was 
for  many  years  stage-manager  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  and  had  also  been,  for  a  number  of 
years,  proprietor  of  Sadler^s  Wells,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  have  made  a  great  deal  of  money  by 
that  place  of  amusement.  Wroughton  was  a  ster- 
ling, sound,  sensible  performer — he  never  gave 
offence  as  an  actor;  and  in  many  parts  was  truly 
good.  His  Sir  John  Restless,  in  **  All  in  the 
Wrong,'' — Ford,  in  "  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,'*  were  among  them.  But,  in  my  opi- 
nion, his  performance  of  the  part  of  Darlemont, 
in  the  play  of  "  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  was  a  master- 
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piece  of  the  art,  and  ranked  with  Cookers  Sir 
Pertinax  Macsycophant,  Kemble's  Penruddock, 
or  Dowtoii's  Doctor  Cantwell. 

The  stage,  this  season,  nearly  sustained  a  loss 
in  Miss  Kelly  ;  for,  while  acting  in  0*Keefe's  farce 
of  "  The  Merry  Mourners,"  a  pistol-shot  was  fired 
at  her  from  the  pit,  on  the  17th  of  February,  1816, 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  by  a  Mr.  Bamet,  who, 
when  taken  into  custody,  proved  to  be  a  complete 
maniac.     I  was  at  the  theatre  at  the  time, 

Mrs.  Siddons  re-appeared  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  (by  the  express  desire  of  Her  Royal 
Highness  the  late  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales, 
who  expressed  a  wish  to  see  her  perform  Lady 
Macbeth),  on  the  16th  of  June,  1816 ;  but  the 
sudden  indisposition  of  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
prevented  Her  Royal  Highness  attending  the 
theatre  that  evening. 

I  had  now  to  experience  the  loss  of  a  true 
and  sincere  friend,  in  the  death  of  that  great 
man,  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  who  expired  at 
his  house  in  Saville  Row,  on  the  7th  July,  1816> 
aged  sixty-five.  The  body  was  removed  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Peter  Moore,  Member  for  Coven- 
try, and  thence  the  Saturday  following  to  West- 
minster Abbey,  near  those  of  Addison,  Garrick, 
and  Cumberland,  followed  by  the  Dukes  of  York 
and  Sussex.    The  pall  was  borne  by  the  Duke 
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of  Bedford,  Lord  Holland,  Earl  of  M tdgrave^ 
Earl  of  Lauderdale,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and 
Lord  Robert  Spencer.  His  son,  Mr.  Charles 
Brinsley  Sheridan,  was  chief  mourner,  supported 
by  Mr.  Henry  Ogle,  The  Honourable  Edward 
Bouverie,  Mr.  William  Linley,  Sir  Charles  Asgill, 
Bart.  Mr.  Charles  Ward ;  followed  by  a  numerous 
train  of  the  admirers  of  his  splendid  talents. 
Where  the  body|lies,  there  is  a  plain  flat  stone, 
with  this  inscription : — 

RICHARI)  brinsley  SHERIDAN, 
Born  1751 ;  Died  7th  July,  1816. 
This  Marble  is  the  Tribute  of  an  attached  Friend, 

Peteb  Moore. 

There  were  reports  industriously  circulated 
through  the  kingdom,  that  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  his 
latter  moments,  was  left  in  want  of  the  common 
necessaries  of  life;  and  the  malignant  propaga- 
tors of  the  report,  went  so  far  to  gratify  thdr 
own  malice,  as  to  assert  that  he  called  .  for  a 
lemon,  when  exhausted  with  thirst,  and  that 
neither  he,  nor  those  about  him,  had  the  means 
of  procuring  him  one.  I,  amongst  a  thousand 
others,  heard  this  foolish  tale  asserted;  but  I  can 
solemnly  aver,  from  my  own  knowledge,  and  from 
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thfe  evidence  of  those  who  were  nearest  and  dearest 
to  him,  and  who  remained  with  him  in  his  last 
moments,  that  all  such  reports  were  groundless, 
and  fabricated  for  the  most  atrocious  purposes  of 
scandal. 

These  dealers  in  malignity  stated,  that  the  sum 
of  two  hundred  pounds  was  conveyed  to  Mr.  She- 
ridan in  a  way  that  wounded  his  feelings,  and 
returned  by  his  direction,  with  the  resentment  of 
wounded  pride.  It  is  true,  the  money  was  sent, 
but  in  a  totally  different  manner  to  that  described, 
and  returned  in  a  totally  different  manner  to  what 
the  world  was  taught  to  believe.  The  real  fact  is, 
that  Mr.  Sheridan's  physician,  then  attending  him? 
and  also  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  under- 
took to  deliver  it  back  to  the  illustrious  donor, 
and,  with  all  respect,  to  assure  hmi  that  Mr.  She- 
ridan was  in  want  of  no  pecuniary  assistance. 

I  sent,  a  few  days  before  he  died,  for  his  own  man, 
who  was  in  attendance  on  him  during  the  whole  of 
his  illness,  and  whom  I  knew  to  be  faithfully  attached 
to  his  master.  He  can  testify  that  I  entreated  him  to 
inform  me  if  his  master  was  in  want  of  any  comforts, 
for  with  any  thing  my  means  would  afford  I  would 
furnish  him  ;  but  not  to  let  him  or  the  family  know 
it  came  from  me*  John  assured  me  that  his  master 
was  in  want  of  nothing,  and  that  those  who  had  re- 
ported to  the  contrary,  and  made  up  libelous  and 
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injurious  tales  upon  the  subject,  spoke  falsely,  and 
were  base  calumniators. 

The  loss  I  sustained  by  Mr.  Sheridan**s  death,  I 
can  but  faintly  depict :  he  was,  as  a  companion  and 
friend,  to  me  beyond  measure  invaluable ;  his  rea- 
diness and  taste  were  conspicuous ;  his  wit,  though 
luxuriant  and  unbounded,  never  intrusive;  and 
during  the  five  and  twenty  years  through  which  I 
enjoyed  his  friendship  and  society,  I  never  heard 
him  say  a  single  word  that  could  wound  the  feel- 
ings of  a  human  being. 

His  quickness  in  writing  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
circumstances  I  have  already  mentioned,  relative 
to  the  state  in  which  his  "  Pizarro""  was  produced, 
and  he  made  a  similar  exertion  at  the  time  he 
brought  out ''  The  Critic.*'  Two  days  previous  to 
the  performance,  the  last  scene  was  not  written  ; 
Dr.  Ford  and  Mr.  Linley,  the  joint  proprietors, 
began  to  get  nervous  and  fidgetty,  and  the  actors 
were  absolutely  ait  desespoivy  especially  King,  who 
was  not  only  stage-manager,  but  had  to  play  PufF; 
to  him  was  assigned  the  duty  of  hunting  down 
and  worrying  Sheridan  about  the  last  scene ;  day 
after  day  passed,  until,  as  I  have  just  said,  the  last 
day  but  two  arrived,  and  it  made  not  its  appearance. 

At  last,  Mr.  Linley,  who  being  his  father-in-law, 
was  pretty  well  aware  of  his  habits,  hit  upon  a  stra- 
tagem.   A  night  rehearsal  of  ^'  The  Critic'*  was 
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ordered,  and  Sheridan,  having  dined  with  Linley, 
was  prevailed  upon  to  go ;  while  they  were  on  the 
stage,  King  whispered  Sheridan  that  he  had  somie- 
thing  particular  to  communicate,  and  begged  he 
would  step  into  the  second  green-room.  Accord- 
ingly, Sheridan  went,  and  there  found  a  table,  with 
pens,  ink,  and  paper,  a  good  fire,  an  armed  chair  at 
the  table,  and  two  bottles  of  claret," with  a  dish  of  an- 
chovy sandwiches.  The  moment  he  got  into  the 
room.  King  stepped  put,  atid  locked  the  door; 
immediately  after  which,  Linley  and  Ford  came 
up  and  told  the  author  that,  until  he  had  written  the 
scene,  he  would  be  kept  where  he  was. 

Sheridan  took  this  decided  measure  in  good  part ; 
he  ate  the  anchovies,  finished  the  claret,  wrote  the 
scene,  and^  laughed  heartily  at  the  ingenuity  of  the 
contrivance. 

This  anecdote  I  had  from  King  himself.  An- 
other instance  of  his  readiness  and  rapidity,  when  he 
chose  to  exert  himself,  occurred  at  the  time  when 
his  pantomime  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe"  was  in  rehear- 
sal. He  happened  to  call  in  at  the  theatre  one  day, 
and  found  them  in  the  greatest  confusion,  not 
knowing  what  to  introduce  to  give  time  for  the  set- 
ting of  a  scene ;  it  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Sheridan 
that  a  song  would  aiSFord  sufficient  opportunity  to  the 
carpenters  for  their  preparation ;  accordingly,  he 
sat  down  at  the  prompter's  table,  on  the  stage,  and 
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wrote  on  the  back  of  a  playbill  the  beautiful  ballad 
of  "  The  Midnight  Watch,''  which  was  set  to  music 
by  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Linley,  in  a  style  which 
has  established  it  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  pure  English  melody. 

An  observation  Mr.  Sheridan  once  made  to  me 
about  Congreve's  plays,  I  venture  to  repeat,  it  has 
so  much  genuine  wit  about  it :  he  complained  to  me 
that  "  Love  for  Love**'  had  been  so  much  altered 
and  modified  for  the  more  delicate  ears  of  modem 
audiences  that  it  was  quite  spoiled.  "  His  plays,**' 
said  the  wit,  "  are,  I  own,  somewhat  licentious,  but 
it  is  barbarous  to  mangle  them ;  they  are  like  horses, 
when  you  deprive  them  of  their  vice,  they  lose  their 
vigour.'' 

It  is  of  course  known,  that  Mr.  Burke,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life,  enlisted  under  the  banners  of 
Opposition,  and  was  a  constant  frequenter  of  the 
house  of  a  baker  of  the  name  of  Tarcome,  where 
the  aspirants  for  fame,  on  that  side  of  the  question, 
used  to  meet,  and  debate  certain  proposed  questions ; 
the  baker  himself  was  eventually  constituted  per- 
petual president  of  the  well-known  Robin  Hood  so- 
ciety ;  such  was  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
by  the  disciples  of  Whiggery. 

Upon  a  memorable  occasion,  Mr.  Burke,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  exclaimed,  "  I  quit  the  camp^'^ 
and  suddenly  crossed  the  House ;  and  having  seated 
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Kimself  on  the  ministerial  benches,  shortly  after  rose, 
€Uid  made  a  most  brilliant  speech  in  opposition  to  his 
ci-devcmt  friends  and  adherents. 

Sheridan  was  a  good  deal  nettled  at  what  he  con- 
sidered a  needless  defection,  and  replied  with  some- 
thing like  asperity  to  Mr.  Burke'^s  attack,  and  con- 
cluded his  speech  with  nearly  these  words : — "  The 
Honourable  Gentleman,  to  quote  his  own  expression, 
has  ^quitted  the  camp;'  he  will  recollect  that  he 
quitted  it  as  a  deserter,  and  I  sincerely  hope  he  will 
never  attempt  to  return  as  a  spy :  but  I,  for  one, 
cannot  sympathise  in  the  astonishment  with  which 
an  act  of  apostacy  so  flagrant  has  electrified  the 
House ;  for  neither  I,  nor  the  Honourable  Gentle- 
man, have  forgotten  whence  he  obtained  the  weapons 
which  he  now  uses  against  us : — so  far  from  being 
at  all  astonished  at  the  Honourable  Gentleman's 
tergiversation,  I  consider  it  not  only  characteristic 
but  consistent,  that  he  who  in  the  outset  of  life 
made  so  extraordinary  a  blunder  as  to  go  to  a  baker's 
for  eloquence,  should  finish  such  a  career  by  com- 
ing to  the  House  of  Commons  to  get  bread." 

One  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  favourite  amusements,  in 
his  hours  of  recreation,  was  that  of  making  blunders 
for  me,  and  relating  them  to  my  friends,  vouching 
for  the  truth  of  them  with  the  most  perfect  gravity. 
One  I  remember  was,  that  one  night,  when  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  was  crowded  to  excess  in  every  part. 
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I  was  peeping  through  the  hdJe  in  the  stage  cur- 
tain, and  John  Kemble,  who  was  standing  on  the 
stage  near  me,  asked  me  how  the  house  looked,  and 
that  I  replied,  "  By  J — s,  you  can't  stick  a  pin's 
head  in  any  part  of  it — ^it  is  literally  chuck  full :  but 
how  much  fuller  will  it  be  to-morrow  night,  when 
the  King  comes  f'^ 

Another  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  jests  against  me  was, 
that  one  day,  having  walked  with  him  to  Kemble's 
house,  in  great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  when 
the  streets  were  very  dirty,  and  having  gone  up  the 
steps  while  Mr.  Sheridan  was  scraping  the  dirt  off 
his  shoes,  I  asked  him  to  scrape  for  me  while  I  was 
knocking  at  the  door. 

Of  all  our  poets,  Dryden  was  Mr.  Sheridan's 
favourite;  many  a  time  and  oft,  when  sitting  over 
our  wine,  have  I  heard  him  quote  at  great  l^igth 
from  him.  It  was  truly  a  treat  to  hear  him  recite 
poetry ;  he  had  a  powerful  voice,  and  nothing,  when 
animated,  could  surpass  the  brilliancy  of  his  coun- 
tenance, and  the  fire  of  his  eye. 

On  the  15th  July,  1797,  at  the  Haymarket  Thea- 
tre, George  Colman's  excellent  comedy  of  *'  The 
Heir  at  Law"  was  produced.  Mr.  Sheridan,  the 
same  year,  was  passing  the  autumn  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  enjoying,  as  he  used  to  say,  one  of  his  great- 
est delights,  sailing  backwards  and  forwards  from 
Cowes  to  Southampton;  and  when  he  returned  to 
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town,  lie  told  me  that  he  bad  seen  "  The  Hrar  at 
Law"  acted  there.  He  said  the  play  was  not  well 
performed,  but  he  was  greatly  amused  with  it,  and 
thought  it  an  excellent  comedy,  acd  wi^Jied  Colman 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  write  just  sudi  another 
for  Drury  Lane.  Many  years  after,  I  went  with 
him,  one  evening,  to  Covent  Garden  (after  having 
dined  together  at  the  Piazza  Coffee-houae),  and  saw 
Kenny's  admirable  farce  of  "  Raising  the  Wind" 
performed.  No  schoolboy  at  home  for  the  hohdays 
could  have  laughed  more  heartily  than  he  did; 
he  was  qiute  delighted  with  the  character  of  Jeremy 
Diddler,  and  with  the  acting  of  Lewis  and  Emery. 

At  one  time,  when  hard  pressed  to  pay  the  Opera 
Orchestra,  who  were  greatly  in  arrear,  ipnd  had 
resolved  not  to  perform  unless  their  debt  was  liqui- 
dated, threatening  to  make  an  application  to  the 
Lord  Chamberlain ;  Mr.  Sheridan  was  roused,  to 
make  an  effort  to  raise  five  hundred  pounds,  which 
was  tJie  immediate  sum  required.  He  found  a  per- 
son ready  to  make  an  advance  for  three  monthfa*, 
with  a  proviso,  that  Stephen  Storace  and  myself  who 
then  managed  the  Opera,  should  give  our  joint 
security  for  the  repayment.  Being  both  of  us  eager 
that  the  concern  should  not  stop,  we  did  so,  and  lie 
promised  faithfully  to  provide  for  it.  The  very  day 
the  bill  became  due,  Storace  was  with  me,  in  the 
morning ;  we  were  both  in  viodo  penseroso,  won- 
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Amag  how  we  oooAd  contrive  to  get  it  renewed ; 
.wh^,»to  oui!  great  surprise,  Mr.  Sh^idan  enteied, 
laughing,  with  our  acceptance  dangling  betwe^i  his 
fingers,  the  sight  of  which  changed  onr>  modo  pense- 
roso  to  an  allegro  vivace ;  he  put  our  security  into 
my  hands,  at  which  my  heart  did  verily  rejoice,  and 
with  all  sincerity  I  made  use  of  the  quotation, 

*'  For  this  relief,  much  thanks." 

I  mention  this  to  ^hew,  however  general  the  im- 
pression of  Mr.  Sheridan^s  want  of  punctuajiity  in 
money  matters  may  be,  that  there  is  no  rule  without 
an  exception. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Mr.  Sheridan,  was  in  the 
room  in  Drury  Lane,  formerly  the  treasury  of  the 
old  theatre,  where  a  man  of  the  name  of  Farebro- 
ther,  an  old  servant  of  his,  was  alloveed,  by  the 
Drury  Lane  Committee,  to  reside.  He  was  sitting 
alone,  reading,  with  a  muffin  and  a  cup  of  coffee 
before  him.  On  my  entering  the  room,  he  told  me 
that  he  had  been  reading  Davies'  "  Life  of  Garriqk,."' 
which,  said  he,  "  if  you  have  not  read,  do  read, 
and  advise  every  actor,  from  me,  to  do  the  same,  for 
it  is  well  worth  their  attention.'^V 

I  remained  with  him  till  four  o'^clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, tete-a-tete.  I  never  saw  him  more  pleasant  or 
communicative.     He  dwelt  particularly  on  his  fa- 
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Uier's  acting  the  part  of  King  John,  and  "  without 
partiaJity,"  he  said,  *'  liis  scene  with  Hubert  was  d' 
master-piece  of  the  art;  and  no  actor  could  ever 
reach  its  excellence."  I  had  been  told  by  JeffecEon,* 
the  proprietor  of  the  Plymouth  Theatre,  who  hadi 
often  seen  old  Mr.  Sheridan  act  King  John,  in  Dub-' 
tin,  that  nothing  could  surpass  it.  ' 

Mr.  Sheridan  also  spoke  of  his  father's  Cato,  as«' 
masterly  performance,  as  well  as  Ills  Brutus,  in 
"  Juhus  Ceesar."  The  Cato  of  'Oie  eider  Sheridart 
was  always  very  popular  with  the  Dublin  audience- 
Mr.  Hitchcock,  who  wrote  the  history  of  the  "Irish 
Stage,"  remembered  him  perfectly  in  the  character.' 
I  have  often  heard  him  say  that  his  declamation  was 
fine  and  impressive;  he  pronounced  "Cato'^wittf 
a  broad  a,  as,  indeed,  all  the  Irish  do.  John  Kem- 
ble  always  pronounced  it  '  Cato ;'  and  when  he 
acted  the  partim  Dublin,  the  play  was  announced 
from  the  stage  by  an  old  actor  of  the  Sheridan  school , 
who,  despising"' the '-innovation  of  Kemble,  gave  it 
out  thus:' — "'Ladies  aiid' "Gentlemen,  to-morrow 
evening  will  be  performed  the  tragedy  of  '  Cato,"" 
the  part  of  Cato  by  Mr.  K-emble."  The  manner  in 
which  he  pronounced  the  same'  name  in  two  different 
ways,  produced  great  laughter  in  the  audience,  who 
quite  understood  the  sarcasm.  When  I  related  this 
anecdote  to  Mt.  Sheridair,  h^  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
pertinacity  of  thalridi'actpr.     -;.,  '■  "    ""■  i  ;ii.   .    i 
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One  daj)  Mr.  Sheridan  iMgfain^y  sud  to  rae, 
*<  It  must  be  aUowed,  K^jTy  that  our  eoutrymen 
al^nays  shew  more  or  less  of  the  poiaiae  in  thm 
hnofL  Yesterday,  at  about  four  o^elook  in  the 
nHHniQg,  I  came  out  of  Brookes^s,  sphere  I  had  staid 
the  very  last ;  and,  as  I  was  steppuig  ij^to  ihe  cast- 
riage,  I  saw  some  half-doeen  Irish  chainaaen,  lotterii^ 
at  the  door,  shivering  with  cold,  wmtii^  for  a  fare. 
It  was  a  bitter  momii^,  and  I  said  to  one.  of  the 
poor  devils,  '  Why  do  you  rettiain  here^  nay  good 
fdlow?' 

*^  ^  Please  your  honour,'  readied  one  of  them, 
^  we  are  waiting  to  take  somebody  ho^neb^ 

"  '  You  may  save  yourselves  the  t&roable  tben,^ 
fltidlj  '  lor  Ihaveju^comeotit  oCtbelioii3e,«9dl 
thfn^  is  nobody  left  in  iC 

'^  ^  Ffease  your  honour,  we  know  there  is  nobody 
in  k,  but  who  knows  how  many  may  coitte  out.^  ^ 

"  It  was  too  arid,"  said  Sberidan,  ^  to  argue  widi 
^em,  so  I  got  into  my  coadb,  and  feft  them.^ 

It  would  be  the  height  of  amogance  and  indkscm^ 
tion  in  me  to  ^scant  on,  or  eujb^se  the  p^btie  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Sheridan ;  but  I  truieA;  that  hb  pcriitieal 
life  wiU  be  h^mded  down  to*  ^steritgr^  by  some  able 
pei^iiJ^ini^ieA^  hyUvom  or  enmity;  far,  take 
him  M^^«t^tesnian,  an  «orqAor»;^  tntoiyaariat,  and  a 
pcM^  ui^ed*  IJ^m  we  sbiiU  8o«lfeel)r  ever  iseeJon 
like,  again.  .His  goodjqnabliea  ^xtG  mm^^jmA^ 
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aftJ»  all,  the  great  bane  of  his  life  was  procrastina- 
titm;  liad  it  not  been  for  that,  what  could  he  not 
have  achieved !  To  me,  his  memory  will  be  ever 
dear,  and  ought  to  be  so  to  all  who  admire  great 
and  splendid  talents.  Yet  he  had  many  enemies;— 
aome  of  whom,  to  my  knowledge,  his  former  bounty 
fed.  But,  alas !  to  use  the  langua^  of  our  great 
bard, — 

"  The  ttil  tliat  men  do,  lives  ofler  them ; 
The  good,  Is  often  interred  with  their  bones." 

Much  good  remains  upon  authentic  record,  rela- 
tive to  Mr.  Sheridan,  which  even  his  greatest  ene- 
mies could  never  deny.  Some  of  the  stories  which 
exist  against  him,  however,  have  a  vast  deal  of 
humour  in  them  ;  and  one  which  has  often  been 
told,  I  think  worth  inserting,  because,  having  been 
an  eye-witness  of  the  circumstance,  I  am  enabled 
to  shew  the  very  "  head  and  front  of  his  offending." 

We  were  one  day  in  earnest  conversation,  close  to 
the  gate  of  the  path  which  was  then  open  to  the 
public,  leading  across  the  church-yard  of  St.  Paul's, 
Covent  Garden,  from  King  Street  to  Henrietta 
Street,  when  Mr.  Holloway,  who  was  a  creditor  of 
Sheridan's  to  a  considerable  amount,  came  up  to  UB 
on  horseback,  and  accosted  Sheridan  in  a  tone  (rf 
something  more  like  anger  than  sorrow,  and  com- 
plained that  he  never  could  get  admittance  when  be 
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dftfed,  vowing  vengeance  against  the  infernal  Swiss 
Monsieur  Franfois,  if  he  did  not  let  him  in  the  next 
Ane  he  went  to  Hertford  Street. 
^  Holloway  was  really  in  a  passion.  Sheridan 
knew  that  he  was  vain  of  his  judgment  in  horse- 
flesh ;  and  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  violence 
df  his  manner,  burst  into  an  exclamation  upon  the 
beauty  of  the  horse  which  he  rode ;— he  struck  the 
right  chord. 

^^*  Why,''  said  Holloway,  "  I  think  I  may  say, 
there  never  was  a  prettier  creature  than  this.  You 
were  speaking  to  me,  when  I  last  saw  you,  about  a 
horse  for  Mrs.  Sheridan ;  now  this  would  be  a  trea- 
sui'e  for  a  lady." 

'   *^  Does  he  canter  well  ?"  said  Sheridan. 
'  **  Beautifully,**  replied  Holloway> 

*^  If  that's  the  case,  Holloway,"  said  Sheridan, 
^^  I  really  should  not  mind  stretching  a  point  for 
him.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  let  me  see  his 
paces  .?''** 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  the  lawyer;  and  putting 
himself  into  a  graceful  attitude,  he  threw  his  nag 
into  a  canter  along  the  market. 

The  moment  his  back  was  turned,  Sheridan  wished 
me  good  morning,  and  went  off  through  the 
fchurch-yard,  where  no  horse  could  follow,  into 
Bedford  Street,  laughing  immoderately,  as  indeed 
did   several   fetanders-by.     The    only  person  not 
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entertained  hy  this  practical  joke  was  Mr.  IJoUpway 
himself. 

Another  story  of  him  I  shall  ^ve,  because  it  is 
very  little  known,  if  known  at  all.  Mr.  Harris,  the 
late  proprietor  of  Covent  Garden,  who  had  a  great 
regard  for  Sheridan,  had  at  different  Umes  frequent 
occasions  to  meet  him  on  business,  and  made  appoint- 
ment after  apjKiinlment  with  him,  not  one  of  which 
Sheridan  ever  kept.  At  length  Mr.  Harris,  wearied 
out,  begged  his  friend  Mr.  Palmer,  of  Bath,  to  see 
Mr.  Sheridan,  and  tell  him  that  unless  he  kept  the 
next  appointment  made  for  their  meeting,  all  ac- 
quaintance between  them  must  end  for  ever. 

Sheridan  expressed  great  sorrow  for  what  had  been 
in  fact  inevitable,  and  fixed  one  o'clock  the  next  day 
to  call  upon  Mr.  Harris  at  the  theatre.  At  about 
three  he  actually  made  his  appearance  in  Hart 
Street,  where  he  met  Mr.  Tregeot,  the  celebrated 
French  watchmaker,  who  was  extremely  theatrical, 
and  had  been  the  intimate  friend  of  Garrick. 

Sheridan  told  him,  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  call 
ujwn  Harris. 

"  I  have  just  left  him,"  said  Tregent,  "  in  a  vio- 
lent passion,  having  waited   for  you  ever  since  one 

"  What  have  yow  been  doing  at  the  theatre  ?"  s^d 
Sheridan. 
,., 'fi.Why,"  rephed  Tregent,    "Harris  is  going  ito 
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midte  Bate  Dudky  11  present  of  a  gold  wat^,  mi 
I  have  taken  him  half  a  dozen,  in  order  that  be 
may  cbocae  one  for  that  puipoBe.*' 

^'  Inde^^"*  said  Shoridan. 

They  wished  each  other  good  day,  and  parted. 

'■  Mr.  Sheridan  proceeded  to  Mr.  Hio-ris's  rocno^ 
and  when  be  addressed  him,  it  was  pretty  evident 
that  his  want  of  punetuality  had  produced  the  effisct 
whkh  Mr,  Tr^ent  described. 

<«'  Weil,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Harris ;  <<  I  have  waited 
at  least  two  hours  Ibr  you  again;  I  had  almost 
given  you  up,  and  if——*' 

^'  Stop,  my  dear  Harris,^  said  Sheridan,  inter- 
rupting him ;  ^  I  assure  you  these  things  occur 
more  from  my  misfortunes  than  my  fisiults ;  I  de* 
dare  I  bought  it  was  but  one  o'clock,  for  it  so  hap- 
pens that  I  have  no  watch,  and  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
am  too  poor  to  buy  one ;  but  when  the  day  comes 
that  I  can,  you  will  see  I  shall  be  as  punctual  as  any 
other  man." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  unsuspecting  Harris ; 
"  if  that  be  all,  you  shall  not  long  want  a  watch ;  for 
here— (opening  his  drawer)— are  half  a  dozen  of 
Tregent's  best ;— -choose  any  one  you  like,  and  do 
me  the  favour  of  accepting  it." 

Sheridan  affected  the  greatest  surprise  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  watches;  but  did  as  he  was  bid,  and 
selected  certainly  not  the  worst  for  the  cadeau^ 
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A  punster,  in  return  for  Sheridan's  hatred  of 
puns,  would  certiunly  have  made  a  joke  of  his  affec- 
tion for  watches,  because  they  go  tick ;  for  myself,  I 
have  too  much  respect  for  Mr.  Sheridan's  memory, 
to  pve  way  to  such  a  propensity. 

Mr.  Sheridan  was  extremeTy  attached  to  Mr- 
Richardson ;  and  when  Mvs.  Sheridan  was  at  Bog- 
nor,  he  used  to  take  Richardson  down  with  him  on 
visits  to  her.  One  of  these  visits  Sheridan  once  de- 
scribed to  me  with  infinite  humour ;  and  although  I 
fear  it  is  impossible  to  impart  IHcraUy,  the  spirit 
which  he  ^rocficaffy  infused  into  it,  when  relatint^ 
it,  I  give  it  as  I  remember  it, 

Richardson  had  set  liis  mind  upon  going  down  to 
Bognor  with  Mr.  Sheridan  on  one  particular  occa- 
sion, because  it  happened  that  Lord  Thurlow,  with 
whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy,  was  staying 
there.  "  So,"  said  Richardson,  "  nothing  can  be 
more  delightful,  what  with  my  favourite  diversion 
of  sailing — my  enjoyment  of  walking  on  the  sand*— 
the  pleasure  of  arguing  with  Lord  Thurlow,  and  tak- 
ing my  snuff  by  the  sea-side,  I  shall  be  in  my  glory." 

"  WeU,"  said  Mr.  Sheridan ;  "  down  he  went, 
full  of  anticipated  joys.  The  first  day,  in  stepping 
into  the  boat  to  go  sailing,  he  tumbled  down,  and  ■ 
sprained  his  ancle,  and  was  obliged  to  be  carried 
into  his  lod^ngs,  whicli  had  no  view  of  the  seaM 
the  following  morning  he  sent  for  a  barber  to  siiave 
him,  but  there  being  no  professional  shaver  nearer 
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than  Chichester,  he  was  farced  to  put ,  up  with  a 
fisherman,  who  volunteered  to  officiate,  aiid  cut  him 
severely  just  under  his  nose,  which  entirely  prevented 
his  taking  snuff;  and  the  same  day  at  breakfast^, 
eating  prawns  too  hastily,  he  swallowed  the  head  of 
one,  horns  and  all,  which  stuck  in  his  throat,  and 
produced  such  pain  and  inflammation,  that  his  me- 
dical advisers  would  not  allow  him  to  speak  for 
three  days.  So,  thus,"  said  Mr.  Sheridan,  "  ended, 
in  four  and  twenty  hours  his  walking — his  sailing — 
his  snuff-taking — and  his  arguments." 

Mr.  Sheridan  was  the  author  of  the  following 
dramatic  pieces : — 

«  The  Rivals,''  at  Covent  Garden,  1775. 

"  Saint  Patrick's  Day,"  a  farce,  1775  ;  this  was 
written  in  two  days,  for  the  benefit  of  the  facetious 
Larry  Clinch,  a  brother  actor,  and  intimate  friend 
of  his  father,  and  the  original  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger. 

'*  The  Duenna,"  at  Covent  Garden,  w^hich  ran 
seventy  nights  without  intermission. 

The  "  Trip  to  Scarborough,'^  altered  from  Sir 
John  Vanbrugh ;  Drury  Lane,  1777. 

The  "  School  for  Scandal,"  Drury  Lane,  1 777. 

"  The  Camp,"  musical  entertainment,  in  two 
acts,  JDruryLane,  1778. 

I  ".  The  Critic,"  of  which  he  told  me,  that  he  valued 
tjie  first  act  more  than  any  thing  he  ever  wrote. 

*^  Pizo-rro"  is  his  only  otheic  production,  except 
the  pantomime  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe."     He  hefnm 
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an  opera,  called  the  **  Foresters,^  and  had  wrlttcW^ 
an  act  or  two  of  a  comedy,  which  he  never  fihisflieclr^ 

It  was  one  of  Doctor  Johnson's  sayings,  that  if  a' 
man  do  not  make  new  acquaintances  as  he  advances 
in  life,  he  will  soon  find  himself  alone  in  the  world; ' 
The  truth  of  the  observation  I  can  vouch  for  by 
experience.  I  have  found  all  the  friends  of  my 
early  life  drop  round  me ;  and  honourable  and 
valued  as  have  been  many  of  them,  the  loss  of  no 
one  certainly  was  more  deplored  by  me,  than  thait  of 
Mr.  Sheridan.  If  I  have  said  much  of  him,  it  was 
because  I  loved  and  respected  him ;  and  the  reader, 
to  whom  any  illustrations  of  such  a  man*'s  character 
must  I  flatter  myself  be  acceptable,  will  excuse  me. 

In  the  year  1818,  I  composed  the  music  to  a 
piece  called  "  The  Bride  of  Abydosf'  and  in 
1820,  to  another  called  "  Abudah ;''  and  my  last 
production  was  a  musical  entertainment,  called  the 
*^  Lady  and  the  Devil,*"  for  Drury  Lane.  Between 
the  years  1797  and  1821,  I  produced,  at  diflerent 
theatres,  sixty-two  pieces,  by  far  the  greatest  num- 
ber produced  by  any  one  English  composer.  Bishop 
excepted.  Most  of  them,  I  hav6  the  satisfaction  to 
say,  have  been  received  by  the  public  with  fatour ; 
and  I  have  thought  it  might  not  be  disagreeable  to 
my  friends  to  see  a  list  of  them,  for  which  reason  I 
have  subjoined  the  titles,  dates,  the  names  of  thd'r 
authors,  and  the  theatres  where  they  wtere  ^  per- 
formed. ;  •     I   '  u.M  ,,{; 
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Getteral  Coaway  . 


Prince  Hoare 
Camberland  . 
Walah  Porter 
M.  G.  Lewis  . 


Ftfise  AppeiraAces . 
FHtbionable  Friends 
A  FrieDd  in  Need  . 
Last  Of  the  Furaily  . 
CliiinMf  Comer  .  . 
CattU-JIpectre  .  .  • 

Blue  Beard G.  Colman  .  . 

Ontlaws Franklin   .  .  . 

Cbfitivv  of  Spielberg.  Prince  Hoare 
Anrelfaitnd Miranda.  Boaden  •  .  .  . 

Feudal  Timet G.  Colman  .  . 

Pizarro Sheridan  .  .  . 

Of  Age  To-morrow.  .  Dibdin  .... 

De  Montfort Miss  Baillie    . 

Indiana Fenwick   .  .  . 

TraBBlatetl  from  the 

1       Frendi,  by   Hoi- 

1      croft,  and  adapt- 

J      ed  to  the  Englfsh 

/      stage    by     Mr* 

V.     Kemble     •  .  •  . 

.  .  M.  G.  Lewis  . 
.  .  T.  Moore  .  .  . 


•  • 


•  • 


Pmry  Lane  • 
Ibid     .  . 
Ibid     .  . 
Ibid    .  . 
Ibid 
lUd 
Ibid 
Ibid 
Ibid 
Ibid 
Ibid 
Ibid 
Ibid 
Ibid 
Ibid 


1781^ 
1789 
9th  Feb.  1797 
8th  May,  1797 
7th  Oct.  1797 
14lh  Dec  1797 
16tb  Jan.  1796 
16tb  Oct.  1798 
Oct  1798 
29th  Dec.  1798 
19th  Jan.  1799 
24th  May,  1799 
1st  Feb.  1800 
29th  April,  1800 
6th  Oct  1800 


Deaf  and  Damb 


Ibid     .  .      24th  Feb.  1801 


Adelmom 

Gipsey  Prince  .  .  . 

Urania Hon.  W.  Spencer, 

Algonah Cobb 

House  to  be  Sold  .  •  .  Cobb 

Hero  of  the  North  .  .  Dimond 

Marriage  Promise  .  .  Allingham   .... 

Love  laughs  at  Lock-  ^       p,.    ,„ 

.  .  V  G.  Coiman  .... 

smiths { 

Cinderella Mr.  James   .  .  .  . 

Counterfeit Franklin 

Hunter  of  the  Alps.  ,  Dimond 

Gay  Deceivers  .  .  .  .  G,  Colman  .... 

Blind  Bargain   .  .  ,  .'Reynolds 

The  Land  we  live  in  .  Holt 

Honey  Moon Tobin 


Drury  Lane  . 
Haymarket  . 
Drury  Lane . 

Ibid     .  . 

Ibid    .  . 

Ibid    .  . 

Ibid    .  . 


4th  May,  ISOl 

24th  July,  1801 

22d  Jan.  im 

30th  Apnl,  1803 

I7th  Nov.  1S02 

19th  Feb.  1S0$ 

26th  April,  180J 


Haymarket   .     25th  Julv,  IbO: 


Drury  Lane . 

Ibid  .  . 
Haymarket  . 

Ibid  .  . 
tov.  Garden, 
Drury  Lane . 

Ibid     .  . 


8th  Jan.  1861 

13th  Mar.  1801 

3rd  July,  1804 

22nd  Aug.  1804 

24th  Oct  1804 

29th  Dec.  1804 

31st  Jan.  180» 
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Prior  cnaim    .  i  .  .  .  I^ye  and  Annold  .  Drnry  Lane .  20th  Oct.  1809 

Youths  LoTe,&  Folly,  Dimottd Ibid    » .  W[tdMvyf\U08 

We  Fly  by  Nigkt .  .  .  G.  Cdman  ....  Cov.  Garden,  98tb  Jan.  1006 

Forty  Thieves   ....  Ward Drury  Lane .  Sth  April,  y^>6 

Adrian  and  Orilla   .  .  Dimotid Cov.  Garden,  15th  Nov.  1606 

Young  Hnssar  ....  Dirtiond Drary  Lane  .  12th  Mar.  1807 

Town  and  Country  .  .  Morton Gov.  Garden,  10th  Mar.  1807 

Wood  Dabmon  .  .  .  .  M.  G.  Lewis  •  .  .  Dmry  Lane.  Ist Aprily.li607 

House  of  Morvilie  .  .  Lake Ibid     .  .  28rd  April,  1607 

Adelgitha M.  G.  Lewis  ...         Ibid     .  .  30th  April,  1807 

Time's  a  Tell  Tale  .  .  H.  Siddons  ....         Ibid    .  .  27th  Oct.  1807 

Jew  of  Mogadore    .  .  Cumberland   .  .  .         Ibid    .  .  3rd  May,  1808 

Africans G.  Cohnan  ....  Haymarket  .  29th  Jnly,  1808 

Venoni M.  G.  Lewis  .  .  .  Drury  Lane .  Ist  Dec.  1808 

Foundling  of  the  Fo- }  ^.^^^j Haymarket  .  9th  July,  1809 

rest 3 

Jubilee Arnold Lyceum  .  .  .  25th  Oct.  1809 

Gustavus  Vasa  ....  Diniond     Cov.  Garden,  26th  Nov.  1810 

Ballet Deshayes Opera  House,  1810 

Peasant  Boy Dimond Lyceum  .  .  .  31st  Jan.  1811 

Royal  Oak Dimond Haymarket  .  10th  June,  1811 

One  o*Clo(:k M.  G.  Lewis  ...  Ist  Aug.  1811 

Absent  Apothecary   .  Horace  Smith    .  .  Drury  Lane.  10th  Feb.  1813 

Russians T.  Sheridan  ....         Ibid     .  .  13th  May,  1813 

Polly ;  or,  the  Sequel  .                                         ^^.^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

to  Beggafr's  Opera  \ 

lUusion Arnold Ibid     .  .  25th  Nov.  1813 

Pantomime Dibdin Ibid    .  .  26th  Dec.  1813 

Remorse Coleridge    ....          Ibid     .  .  23rd  Jan.  1814 

Unknown  Guest  .  .  .  Arnold Ibid     .  .  29th  Mar.  1815 

FallofTaranto.  .   .  .  Dimond Cov.  Garden,  '                   1817 

Bride  of  Abydos  .  .  .  Dimond Drnry  Lane.  5th  Feb.  1818 

Abudah Planch^ Ibid     .  .  13th  April,  1819 

Lady  and  the  Devil  .  Dimond Ibid     .  .  3rd  May,  1820 

With  a  numerous  list  of  Italian,  English,  and* French  single  Songs, 

Duets,  and  Trios. 
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.  I  have  been,  with  little  intermission,  stage-mana- 
ger  of  the  King's  Theatre,   in  the   Haymarket, 
nearly  thirty  years ;  at  which  establishment  also,  I 
have  performed  as  principal  tenor  singer,  both  in 
the  serious  and  comic  operas.      The  regular  emolu- 
ment for  my  labours,  (and  be  it  known  to  all,  that 
to  manage  an  Italian  Opera  is  a  most  laborious  task) 
has  been,  the  use  of  the  house,  and  the  performers 
belon^ng  to  it,  for  my  annual  benefit ;  defraying 
myself,  however,  every  other  expense  belonging  to 
the  performance  of  the  night.     Through  all   the 
changes  of   different  proprietorships    and  lessees, 
this  privilege  has  been  invariably  granted  me,  as  a 
reward  for  long  service. 

When  I  withdrew  from  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
as  a  performer,  I  commuted  a  very  large  claim 
upon  the  property,  for  a  small  annuity.  —  This 
agreement  has  been  sanctioned,  and  punctually 
fulfilled,  by  all  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who 
have  subsequently  formed  the  various  committees 
of  management ;  and,  since  the  termination  of  their 
authority,  has  been  discharged  with  equal  honour 
and  scrupulousness  of  attention,  by  Mr.  EUiston, 
the  present  lessee ;  from  whom  I  have  uniformly 
experienced  the  most  friendly, — nay,  even  brotherly 
kindness. 

There  was  also  a  privilege  granted  me,  that  upon 
my  benefit  at  the  Opera  House,  any  performers 
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attached  tq  the  Drury  Lane  establishment,  and  not 
employed  there  upon  the  same  night,  should  be 
available  assistants  in  whatever  English  drama  I 
might  select  for  representadon.  It  is  a  proud  gra.- 
tification  to  me,  to  add,  that  in  my  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  sock  and  buskin,  I  have  always 
found  the  most  cheerful  alacrity  upon  this  occasion. 
Neither  must  I  omit  to  observe,  that  upon  many 
emergencies,  the  proprietors  of  the  Theatre  Royal 
Covent  Garden,  (although  upon  that  establish- 
ment I  have  no  claim  whatever,)  have,  in  the 
most  liberal  manner,  spontaneously  obliged  me  with 
any  assistance  within  their  power  to  furnish. 

The  gout  has,  of  late  years,  almost  deprived 
me  of.  loco-motion.  Both  my  parents  were  suf- 
ferers from  the  same  disorder, — ^in  me,  there- 
fore, it  is  constitutional,  and  not  my  age^s 
penance  for  my  youth's  excess ; — ^for  in  that 
season,  I  may  say,  with  Old  Adam,  in  "  As  you 
Like  it,"' — I  never  did  apply  hot  and  rebellious 
liquors  to  my  blood. — ^'Tis  an  ancient  adage, 
that  the  gout  grants  to  its  possessor  a  long  lease 
of  life — if  it  be  so,  I  am  sure  the  lease  is  held  at 
a  rack-rent.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  although 
nmi  sum  quails  eram^  I  may  yet  say,  that  my 
general  health  is  good,  and  my  spirits  never 
better — shall  I  then  complain  of  my  lot  ?    Forbid 
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it,  Heaven  ! — In  spite  of  all  the  inflictions  of  my 
hereditary  scourge,  I  bow  my  head  submissively, 
and  acknowledge,  with  an  hmnble,  yet  cheerfa] 
thankfulness,  that  the  hand  of  Providence  hatb 
touched  me  tenderly. 

One  superior  solace,  under  my  worst  visitations, 
I  have  indeed  possessed,  which  yet  remains  untold. 
With  some,  perhaps,  an  avowal  of  it  may  draw 
upon  me  an  imputation  of  pride  or  vanity  ;  but,  if 
I  know  myself,  gratitude  is  paramount  vrith  me  to 
either  of  those  passions;  and  all  liberal   spirits,  I 
trust,   will  excuse  the   apparent   boast.     Let   me 
therefore  declare,  without  equivocation  or  disguise, 
that  the  chief  and  dearest  comfort  remaining  to  me 
in  this  life,  is  the  proud  consciousness,  that  I  am  ho- 
noured by  the  patronage  of  my  beloved  Monarch. 
Even   from   my  earliest  arrival  in  these   realms, 
where   George  the   Fourth  now  reigns   in    peace 
and    glory,    it   was    my  enviable  fortune    to    be 
distinguished    by    the    Royal   Favour ;    and    the 
humble    individual,   who,    in   1787,   was    noticed 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales,   is   still  remembered  in 
1825  by  THE  King  ! 

I  cannot  here  refrain  from  mentioning  a 
circumstance  which  occurred  to  me  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1822;  and  I  sincerely  trust  there 
will  not  appear  any  impropriety  in  my   doing  so. 
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since  it  records  a  trait  of  gracious  fjoodness  and 
conuderation  in  His  Majesty,  which,  although 
but  ODC  of  hundreds,  is  but  little  known,  and 
richly  deserves  to  be  uniTersally  so. 

On  that  evening,  the  King  gave  a  splendid 
party  at  the  Pavilion ;  and  His  Majesty  was 
graciously  pleased  to  command  my  attendance  to 
hear  a  concert  performed  by  his  own  fine  band. 
His  Majesty  did  me  the  lionour  to  seat  himself 
beade  me,  and  ask  me  how  I  liked  the  music  which 
I  had  that  day  heard  in  the  chapel,  amongst  which, 
to  my  surprise,  had  been  introduced  the  Chacoone 
of  Jomelli,  performed  in  the  "Castle  Spectre,'' 
but  which  since  has  been  called  the  Sanctus  of 
JomelJr,  and  b  now  used  in  all  the  cathedrals 
and  churches  in  England  and  tlie  Continent,  under 
that  title.  His  Majesty  was  all  kindness  and  con- 
descension in  his  manner  towards  me^  but  his 
kindness  and  condescen^on  did  not  stop  there. 

I  had  taken  with  me  to  Brighton  diat  year  a 
god-daughter  of  mine,  Julia  Walters,  whom  I 
have  adopted,  and  whose  mother  has  been,  for 
years,  my  housekeeper  and  watchful  attendant 
during  my  many  severe  illnesses.  This  little  girl, 
at  five  years  old,  performed  the  part  of  llie  Child, 
in  the  opera  of  "  L' Agnese,"  under  the  name  of 
Signora  Julia.     Ambrogetti  was  so  struck  with  my 
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litde  protegh^  that  he  begged  I  would  let  her  pky 
the  character,  which  she  did  with  grace  and  intel- 
ligence far  beyond  her  years.     This  child  asked  me 
to  procure  her  a  sight  of  the  King,  and  fixed  upon 
the  evening  in  question  to  press  her  request,  when 
she  might  behold  him  in  the  midst  of  his  Court, 
surrounded  by  all  that  was  brilliant  in  the  land, 
and  in  a  palace  whose  splendour,  when  illuminated, 
rivalled  the  magnificence  described  in  the  *'  Arabian 
Nights.^ 

I  told  my  worthy  friend  Cramer,  the  excellent 
master  and  leader  of  His  Majesty^s  private  band, 
the  earnest  desire  of  Utde  Julia,  and  prevailed  upon 
him  to  admit  her  behind  the  organ,  with  a  strict 
injunction  not  to  let  herself  be  seen ;  but  female 
curiosity,  even  in  one  so  young,  prevailed ;  and  after 
the  first  act  of  the  concert,  when  the  performers 
retired  to  take  some  refreshment,  Signora  Julia 
crept  from  her  hiding-place  behind  the  organ,  and 
seated  herself  between  the  kettle  drums.  The  King 
was  sitting  on  a  sofa,  between  the  Princess  Ester- 
hazy  and  the  Countess  Lieven;  and  though  the 
orchestra  was  at  a  distance.  His  Majesty'^s  quick 
eye  in  a  moment  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  litde 
intruder. 

"  Who  is  that  beautiful  Uttle  child  ?^  said  the 
King;    "Who  brought  her  here?^'   and  immedi- 
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ately  walked   to  poor  Julia,  and  asked  her  who 
she  was. 

"  I  belong  to  iT,"  said  Julia. 

"  And  who  the  deuce  is  JT?"  said  His  Majesty. 

I  was  seated  quite  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
room,  conversing  with  Sir  William  Keppell ;  and 
the  moment  I  saw  what  was  going  on,  I  requested 
Sir  Wilham  to  go  to  the  King,  and  say  that  the 
child  belonged  to  me,  which  he  with  great  good- 
nature did. 

His  Majesty  kissed  poor  little  Julia ;  and  taking 
her  into  his  arms,  threw  her  over  his  shou]4cr,  and 
carried  her  across  the  room  to  me,  and  placed  her  in 
a  chair  by  my  side,  saying,  with  the  greatest  con- 
descension, "  Why  did  you  leave  the  child  in  the 
cold  ?  Why  not  bring  her  into  the  room  ?  If  she 
be  fond  of  music,  bring  her  here  whenever  you 
like;'      . 

This  act  of  kindness,  consideration,  and  good- 
ness, was  duly  appreciated  by  all  who  witnessed 
it,  and  by  me  will  be  ever  remembered  with  the 
most  respectful  gratitude.  On  the  following  even- 
ing, when  I  again  had  the  honour  of  a  command  to 
the  palace.  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  inquire  after 
my  pretty  little  girl. 

My  friend.  Prince  Hoare,  who  was  at  Brighton 
at  the  time,  wrote  the  following  lines  on  the 
incident: — 
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ON  JULIA,  PEEPING 

In  the  muHc  vom  qf  the  PaxHum^  at  Brigktimf  <m  ffte  Ist  Jamutryt 
18S9y  and  diaeovtred  in  the  /tut  by  Hit  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  €r«OReB  the  Fourth  ;  wkop  with  kh  necer'/aUug 
kindmem  t^heari^  and  emtdetcensUnf  uized  the  little  aU^rit  in  his 
amu,  kiiaed  and  careued  her,  and  bore  her  in  triumphy  before  ike 
brilliant  oMembly^  to  her  neare$t  and  dearest  Jriend,  Michael 
Kbllt,  then  pregent, 

i 

Behind  the  lofty  organ's  screen, 
One  gala  eye,  sly  JoUa  lay, 
Intent  to  peep,  at  whiles,  unseen. 
And  all  the  glorious  pomp  survey. 

O,  little  didst  thou  dream  that  eye 
Which  wakes  to  guard  Britannia's  crown. 
Would  there  thy  tiny  form  espy. 
And  give  thee,  Julia,  to  renown. 

For  many  seasons  past,  upon  my  annual  night, 
I  have  been  regularly  honoured  with  a  muni- 
ficent donation  from  my  Sovereign ;  but,  valu- 
able to  me  as  is  that  bounty  in  itself,  the  ^t 
has  scarcely  been  so  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of 
his  dutiful  servant,  as  the  manner  of  presenting'  it 

A  delicacy,  which  anticipated  wishes — 
A  generosity,  which  exceeded  hopes* 

Were  I  to  indulge  my  feelings,  I  should  be 
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diffuse  upon  this  subject;  but  I  check  myself, 
lest  I  should  Noffend  in  a  ^quarter  where  dis- 
pleasure would  afflict  me  most. 

I  therefore  shall  merely;  venture  to  add,  that 
whenever  my  malady  casts  me  upon  a  bed  of  suf- 
fering, I  do  not  forget,  that  the  most  august  hand 
in  the  Empire  has  condescended  to  place  round 
it  additional  comforts;  and  that  no  sooner  does 
my  relenting  star^  restore  me  to  society,  than  my 
benefactor's  name  blesses  the  first  glass  I  carry 
to  my  Ups ;  and  I  say  and  sing,  with  heart  and 
voice,  devoutly  and  gratefully, 

God  save  the  King  r 


'. ' 
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Having  been  for  so  many  years  connected  with 
the  Opera  House,  and  having  had  the  most  au- 
thentic information  upon  all  matters  connected  with 
it,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  following  narrative  may 
be  acceptable  to  such  of  my  readers  as  are  inte- 
rested in  the  fate  of  that  establishment. 


THE  KING^S  THEATRE; 

OR, 

THE  ROYAL  ITALIAN  OPERA  HOUSE, 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  company  of 
players,  with  the  celebrated  Betterton  at  their  head, 
having  refitted  the  Tennis  Court  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
performed  there  with  considerable  success  for   a   few 
seasons ;  but  finding  the  house  too  small,  and  that  the 
Drury  Lane  company  were  more  attractive  than  them- 
selves, by  possessing  a  more  convenient  and  spacious 
theatre,  and  backed  by  the  Kit-Cat  Club,  joined  in  a 
proposition  made  them  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  to  build 
for  their  use  a  stately  theatre  in  the  Hay  market ;  which, 
as  being  nearer  the  court  than  the  neighbourhood  of 
Drury  Lane,  might  be  more  likely  to  succeed  than  any 
other  part  of  the  metropolis.     To  commence  the  build- 
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ing  of  this  theatre.  Sir  John  began  with  raising  a  sub- 
scription of  thirty  thousand  pounds  from  three  hundred 
persons  of  quality,  at  e&e  hundred  pounds  each ;  in 
consideration  whereof  every  subscriber,  for  his  own  life, 
was  to  be  admitted  to  whatever  entertainments  should 
be  publicly  performed  there,  without  further  payment  for 
his  entrance.     The  plan  succeeded  to  Sir  John's  wish, 
the  money  was  raised,  and  the  building  begun,  under 
Sir  John's  inspection,  who  was  himself  the  sole  architect, 
as   well  as   first  projector.      Of  this   Theatre    CoUey 
Cibher  informs  us,  he  saw  the  first  stone  laid  in  1 704 ; 
"  on  which  was  inscribed  the  Little  Wkig^  in  honour  to 
a  lady  of  extraordinary  beauty,   then    the  celebrated 
toast,  and  pride  of  that  party."     A  satirical  writer  says, 
"  The  Kit-Cat  Club  is  now  grown  famous  and  notorious 
all  over  the  kingdom,  and  they  have  built  a  temple  for 
their  Dagon — the  new  play-ljouse  in  the  Haymarket. 
The  foundation  was   laid  with  great   solemnity   by  a 
noble  babe  of  grace* ;  and  over  or  under  the  foundation 

*  The  "  Babe  of  Grace,"  or  "  Little  Whig,"  was  the  beaiitifiil 
Lady  Sunderland,  second  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
There  are  some  lines, 

Om  the  Lady  Sunderland^s  laying  the  first  Stone  t^ELer  Mq}esty» 

Tlieatre,  in  the  Huymarktt, 

Wliat  pompons  scenes  and  lofty  colwnns  rise. 
That  strike  with  artful  strokes  our  wondVing  eyes. 
And  seize  the  raptured  soul  with  sweet  surprise  : 
O !  what  a  stately  dome  w'  admiring  yiew. 
Whose  chief  foundation 's  owing  still  to  you.  Sec, 

I 


Stone  is  a  plate  of  silver,  on  which  is  graven  Krr  Cat 
on  the  one  side,  and  Little  Whig  on  the  other.  This 
is  infuturam  rei  memoriam^  that  after-ages  may  kQOw 
by  what  worthy  hands,  and  for  what  good  ends,  this 
stately  fabric  was  erected.  And  there  was  such  zeal 
shewed*,  all  purses  open  to  carry  on  the  work,  that  it 
was  almost  as  soon  finished  as  begun."  In  the  year 
1 705,  when  this  house  was  finished,  BeUerton  and  his 
co-partners  dissolved  their  own  agreement,  and  threw 
themselves  under  the  direction  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh^ 
who  had  obtained  a  grant  from  Queen  Anne,  and  Mr. 
Congreve,  who  had  joined  himself  with  Sir  John  in  the 
management ;  the  players  thinking  that  two  such  emi- 
nent authors  might  give  a  prosperous  turn  to  their 
condition ;  that  the  plays  it  would  now  be  their  interest 
to  write  for  them  would  attract  the  whole  town,  and  be 
an  advantage  that  no  other  company  could  hope  for ; 
and  in  the  interim,  till  such  plays  could  be  written,  the 
grandeur  of  their  house,  as  it  was  a  spectacle,  might 
allure  the  pubhc,  by  its  novelty  and  striking  appearance, 
to  support  them.  In  this  golden  dream  they  however 
found  themselves  miserably  deceived  aiK^  disappointed ; 
as,  on  the  opening  of  this  grand  and  superb  structure,  it 
was  immediately  discovered  that  almost  every  quahty 
and  convenience  of  a  good  theatre  had  been  sacrificed 
and  neglected,  to  shew  the  spectator  a  vast  triumphal 
piece  of  architecture ;  and  that  the  best  play  was  less 

*  The  Rehearsal  of  Observator,  No.  41.   May  5—12;  1705. 
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capable  of  delighting  the  auditor  here,  than  it  would  be 
in  the  plain  and  unadorned  bouse  they  had  just  come 
from ;  for,  what  with  their  vast  o^umns,   their  gilded 
cornices,  and  immoderately  high  roof,  scarce  one  word 
in  ten  could  be  distinctly  heard.     The  extraordinary 
and  superfluous  space  occasioned  such   an   undulation 
from  the  voice  of  every  actor,  that  generally  what  they 
said  sounded  like  the  gabbling  of  so  many  peoj^  in 
the  lofly  aisles  of  a  cathedral.     The  tone  of  a  trumpet, 
or  the  swell  of  a  musical  voice,  might  be  sweetened  by 
it ;  but  the  articulate  sounds  of  a  speaking  voice  were 
drowned  by  the  hollow  reverberations  of  one  word  upon 
another.     'Tis  true,   the  spectators  were   struck  with 
surprise  and  wonder  at  the  magnificent  appearance  the 
house  displayed  on  every  way  they  turned  dieir  eyes. 
The  ceiling  over  the  orchestra  was  a  semi-oval  arcb, 
that  sprung  fifleen  feet  higher  from  above  the  cornice. 
The  ceiling  over  the  pit,  too,  was  still  more  raised; 
being  one  level  line  from  the  highest  back  part  of  the 
upper  gallery,  to  the  front  of  the  stage.     The  front 
boxes  were  a  continued  semicircle  to  the  bare  walk  of 
the  house  on  each  side ;   and  the  effect  altogether  was 
truly  surprising.     In  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  the 
ceilings  over  both  the  orchestra  and  pit  were  lowered ; 
and  instead  of  the  semi-oval  arch,  that  over  the  or- 
chestra was  made   flat,   which  greatly   improved  the 
hearing.     Not  long  before,  the  Italian  Opera  began  fwst 
to  steal  into  England ;  but  in  as  rude  a  disguise,  and 
unlike  itself,  as  possible, — in  a  lame,  hobbling  translation 


into  our  own  ka^uage ;  with  &l6e  t|uaadties»  or  metre 
out  of  measure,  to  its  original  notes ;  sung  by  4»ur  owa 
unskilful  voices,  with  graces  misapplied  to  almost  every 
sentiment,    and   with   action    lifeless    and   unmeaning 
through  every  character.     The  first  Italian  perfonner 
that  made  any  distinguished  figure  in  it,  was  VaknUini^ 
a  true  sensible  singer  at  that  time,  but  of  a  throat  too 
weak  to  sustain  those  melodious  warbHngs  for  which 
the  fairer  sex  have  mnce  idolized  his  successors.     To 
strike  in,  therefore,  with  this  prevailing  novelty,  Sir 
John   Vanbrugk  and  Mr.  Congreve  (^ned  their  new 
Haymarket  Hieatre,  on   Easter  Monday,  Aptii,  9ikf 
1 705,  with  Signor  Giacomo  Greber's  Loves  of  Ei^asto, 
set  to  Italian  music ;  a  prologue  by  Mrs.  Bracegir^e, 
written  by  Garth :  and  plays  commenced  by  the  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields*  company  un^er  Betterton,  who  had 
closed  the  latter  dieatre  with  the  Virtuoso,  and  Acis 
and  Galatea,  on  March  2 1st.     They  acted  every  evening 
till  29  th  June  ;  but  their  short  career  evidently  wanted 
attraction.     On  the  25tli,  27th,  and  29th  JuAe,  Lowe 
for  Love  was  acted  wholly  by  women.     Hie  conquuiy 
returned  to  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  performed  there 
during  July,  and  closed  the   season  on  the   14th  of 
August.     The  Triumph  of  Love  was  acted  about  five 
nights,  by  foreigners,  without  success ;  and  plays  were 
then  performed,  the  first  new  piece  being  the  Conquest 
of  Spain.     The  following  Oct.  re-opened  by  Vanbrugh- 
only,  with  a  new  comedy  by  him,  called  the  Confede- 
racy; in  the  company  were  Betterton,  Leigh,  Booth, 
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Pinkethman,  Dogget,  Pack,  Mrs.  Porter,  Mrs.  Brace* 
girdle,  &c.  They  closed  Aug.  23  with  the  London 
Cuckolds.    Several  new  plays  produced. 

1 706.  Betterton's  company  opened  with  the  Spanish 
Friar,  Oct.  15th.  The  temporary  popularity  and 
favouritism  for  this  house  is  shewn  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  at  the  Dorset  Gardens  Theatre  the  opening 
for  the  season  was  announced,  as  ^^  By  the  deserted 
company  of  Comedians  of  the  Theatre  Royal ;  at  the 
Queen's  Theatre  in  Dorset  Gardens,  on  Thursday  next, 
the  24th  of  October,  will  be  acted  a  comedy  called  the 
Recruiting  Officer :  in  which  they  pray  there  may  be 
singing  by  Mrs.  Toils,  in  English  and  Italian,  and  some 
dancing,  &c."  And  the  prologue  spoken  by  Mrs.  Babb» 
her  first  appearance  there,  commences. 

Bless  me !  sm  aadieoce  here !  Fm  all  surprise ! 
Boxes !  Pit ! !  Galleries ! ! !   I  can't  believe  my  eyes ! 
Sure  I'm  mistaken — how  strange  a  thing  is  this. 
When  all  my  thoughts  were  nothing  but  dismiss : 
How  could  ye  give  one  idle  night  away, 
And  from  Haymarkefa  dazzling  fabric  stray^ 
Unless  new  faces  bring  ye  to  our  play  ? 
First  view,  then  bid,  and  if  we  should  deny, 
Then  with  a  smile  and  scornful  air  you'll  cry. 
Away  to  t'other  house,  we  know  who'll  there  comply. 

The  company  from  Dorset  Garden  Theatre  com- 
menced at  Drury.  Lane  the  30th  November,  with  the 
play  of  the  Recruiting  Officer,  which  was  played  same 
night  at  this  house— Kite,  by  Mr.  Pack  ;    while  their 
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rivals  announced  in  the  bills,  "  Note.  The  true  Serjeant 
Kite  is  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal  Drury  Irtine*." 
Whatever  appearances  were,  the  patronage  of  the 
public  was  not  very  lucrative.  As  early  in  the  follow- 
ing year  as  the  14th  January,  there  was  acted  Julius 
Cssar  by  subscription ;  "  For  the  encouragement  of 
the  comedians  acting  at  the  Haymarket,  and  to  enable 
them  to  keep  the  diversion  of  plays  under  a  separate 
interest  from  operas."  To  boxes  and  pit,  only  sub- 
scribers admitted.  First  gallery  is.;  the  upper  It. 
This  performance  repeated  IStli,  and  other  subscription 
nights  followed.  The  name  of  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  does 
not  appear  in  the  bills  after  Feb.  SOtb.  Season  closed 
August  33nd,  1707. — Opened  October  Ilth;  closed 
with  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Wilka,  10th  January,  1708 ;  when  the  company  at 
the  Queen's  Theatre  and  Drury  Lane  united.  Operas 
were  attempted,  part  in  Italian,  and  part  in  English ; 
400  ^ckets  issued  at  10s.  6d.  to  pit  and  boxes,  the 
gallery  5s.  upper  gallery  2s.  They  commenced  14th 
January,  1708,  and  plays  acted  twice  a  week  :  dancing 
was  sometimes  added.  M'Swiney  was  the  manager. 
Concluded  28  th  May. — Operas  recommenced  twice  a 
week  14th  December,  when  Nicolini  made  his  first 
appearance  in  England.  He  sung  in  Italian,  the  others 
in  English,     The   prices  varied:  boxes  15s.    lOs.  6d. 

'  The  original  cast  of  the  Characters  was :  Plarae.Wilks; 
Brazen,  Cibber;  Kite,  Estcourt;  Melinda,  Mrs.  Sogers ;  and 
Silvia,  Mrs.  Oldficld. 
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and  ^. ;  pit  Ss*;  gattery  2s.  6d. ;  upper  gallery  1^  6^. 
Season  ended  20th  May.-— 1709.  Bettertcm's  oompaay 
returned  here,  and  opened  with  OdieUo,  Sept*  15d) ; 
and  as  an  auxiBary  attraction,  Mr.  Higgins,  the  posCurc- 
man  frooi  HoUand^  exhibited  between  the  acts*. 
The  seaaon  dosed  13th  June,  1710,  widi  the  Cardess 
Hmband.  Operas  were  performed  twioe  »  week, 
under  the  proprietorship  of  Aaron  HiH,  who  rented 
tiie  dieatre  at  000/.  a  year.  Among  ^e  new  produc- 
tions was  the  opera  of  I7iomyris,  oottdncted  by  ^e 
newly-arrived  Swiss  Count  (John  Jamea  Heidegger), 
who  by  that  production  akoe  was  *'  a  gMoer  of  fire 

*<<  AdvertiseaiCBt.  l*he  surprising  Mr.  Higgins,  posture- 
■Ulster,  that  lately  performed  in  the  Qoeen's  Theatre  Royal 
in  the  Haynarket,  now  performs  at  the  Rummer,  over  against 
Bow-Iane-end  in  Cheapside,  the  same  with  several  other  won- 
deribl  postores,  that  he  bad  net  time  to  petfom  between  tte 
acts  ;  begimkig  exactly  at  six  every  eirening  daring  liis  short 
stay  ia  the  city.  Price  eighteen-pence  the  first  seats,  and 
twelve-pence  the  back  seats." — Bagffd's  Papers. 

Another  demi-advertisement  exhibits  a  curious  specimen  of 
the  nuisance  of  the  footmen  in  the  gallery  during  the  per- 
formance. "  Dropt,  near  the  playhouse  in  the  Haymarket,  a 
handle  of  hoive-whips,  designed  to  belabour  the  fsotmeoia  the 
upper  gallery,  who  ahnost  every  night  this  winter  have  made 
such  an  intolerable  disturbance,  that  the  players  could  not  be 
heard,  and  their  masters  were  forced  to  hiss  'em  into  silence. 
Whoever  has  taken  up  the  said  whips,  is  desired  to  leave  'em 
with  my  Lord  Rake's  porter,  several  nobkaaeii  resolving  to 
exercise  'eu  oa  their  backs,  the  next  frosty  morning/' — Female 
Toiler^  9th  December,  1709. 


hundred  guineas."      Almahide  was  the  first  reguhr 
opera,  *'  consisting  of  soi^,  hoth  in  Italian  and  English, 
adapted  to  Italian  airs ;  the  latter  (says  Sir  J.  Hawkins) 
were   sung  by  Dogget  the  comedian." — In  July  and 
August  the  summer  company  performed  plays  for  a  few 
nights.     It  opened  for  the  winter  season,  4th  October, 
with  the  Recruiting  Officer,  under  the  management  of 
M*Swiney.      Performers :     Messieurs    Wilks,     Booth, 
Gibber,  Estcourt,  Mills,  Gibbs,  Bullock,  Pinkethman; 
Mesdames    Oldfield,    Port^,    Rogers,    and    Bicknell. 
This    company,    on    the    18th    November    following, 
removed  to  Drury  Lane  Theatre.     The  operas  ccrni- 
menced  November  23nd,   with  Hydaspes,   under   the 
direction  of  A.  Hill,  and  ended  2nd  June,  1711,  with 
Rinaldo,  set  by  Handel,  and  of  superior  merit  "  over 
^very  representation  of  this  nature  (says  Hawkins)  that 
till  then  had  been  exhibited  in  England^."     The  Italian 
Opera,  properly  so  called  (says  the  same  authority), 
was  estabhshed  in  the  year   1710,  when  Rinaldo  was 
performed  at  the  Haymarketf.     Hayhouses  were  not 
then  open  on  Wednesdays  or  Saturdays. — The  winter 
season  commenced  10th  November,  with  Almahide,  the 
character  of  Almanzor  by   Mrs.   Barbier.     Hour    of 
performance  six  o'clock.     The  same  manager  assisted 
by  Heidegger.     Boxes  Ss.  pit  5s.  galleries  2s,  6d,  and 
Is.   6d.     The   season  ended   £5th  June,   1712,   with 

*  Hawkins'  Hist.  t^Muskf  vol.  v.  p.  14SL 
t  Hawkins'  Hist,  of  MusiCy  vol.  v.  p.  171. 
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Calypso  and  Telemachus. — Recommenced  12th  Nove^^' 
her,    with    the    Trimnphs    of   Love,    and     continued 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  through  the    season.     On 
the  2^nd  November  was  produced  the  Faithful  Shepherd, 
with  music  by  Handel.     The  principal  performers  were 
Signor   Car.   Valeriano   Pellengrini   (first   appearance), 
Signor  Valentino  Urbani,  Signora  Pilotti  Schiavonetti, 
Signora  Margarita  Dell'  Epine,  Mrs.  Barbier,  and  Mr. 
Leveridge ;  who  all  sung  in  Itahan.     The  scenes  were 
new,   representing  Arcadia;  but  the  habits  were  old. 
It  was  a  short  opera,  and  on  second  representation  the 
boxes  were  raised  to  half  a  guinea.     An  opera  called 
Dorinda  was  ne^t  produced ;  but  neither  that  nor  the 
Faithful  Shepherd,  had  sufficient  attraction  to  obtain  fuH 
houses. — On  the  3rd  January,  1713,  was  performed  a 
tragic  opera,  with  heroic  habits,  four  new  scenes,  and 
other  costly  decorations,  called  Theseus,  with  music  by 
Handel.     M*^Swiney,  the   manager,  having  ineffectually 
tried  to  obtain  a  subscription  for  six  nights,  gave  out 
tickets  for  two  nights  only ;  laying  the  boxes   and  pit 
into  one ;  and  the  house  was   very  full   at  each  per- 
formance   After  the  second  night  M*^Swiney  absented 
himself  without  paying  the  singers*  salaries,  and  leaving 
the  habits  and  the  scenes  unpaid   for.     This   circum- 
stance created  considerable  confusion  among  the  singers, 
who  finally  resolved  to  go  on  with  the  opera  on  their 
own  account,  dividing   the   gain  amongst  them,  imder 
the  superintendence  of  Monsieur  John  James  Heidegger.. 
On  17th  January,  Theseus  repeated  at  the  usual  prices; 
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and  house  much  fuller  tlian  on  preceding  night,  A 
subscription  for  six  nights,  of  ten  guineas,  entitling  the 
subscriber  to  three  tickets  for  each  night,  the  wliole 
number  limited  to  400  a  night,  was  raised  for  a  new 
opera  called  Emelmda*.  It  ia  probable,  in  this  opera 
first  appeared  La  Signora  Vittoria  Albergotti,  an  admired 
Romana.  The  first  performance  was  on  H6th  February, 
and  to  a  crowded  house  during  the  subscription  nights ; 
the  Due  d'Aumont,  the  French  Ambassador,  being 
present  at  each  representation.  On  Wednesday,  the 
15th  April,  the  opera  of  Theseus  was  obliged  to  be 
deferred  from  the  want  of  sufficient  support,  and  per- 
formed on  the  Saturday  following,  to  only  a  very  thin 
house.  The  regidar  season  closed  IJth  May,  with 
Theseus,  for  die  benefit  of  Mr.  Handel,  as  the  composer. 
— The  next  season  commenced,  9th  Jan.  1714,  wJtli 
Dorinda;  and  on  the  37th  was  produced  a  new  opera 
called  Crcesus,  in  which  (we  speak  on  the  authority  of  a 
contemporary  manuscript)  there  first  appeared  on  the 
stage  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Anas tosia  Robinson,  aAenvarda 

*  The  opera  of  Emetinda,  pGrfortneil  during  the  season  1T13, 
lias  n  dedicatioD  prefixed  from  "  Jolin  James  Heidegger,"  la 
Ricliard,  ViHcount  Lonsdale,  Baron  Lowther,  hnploring'  bis  pro- 
tectton  "  at  a  time  wlicn  we  labour  under  w  many  onhappy 
circuimtances."  It  was  also  hoped  "  there  are  many  who  will 
concur  with  your  Lordship's  scntitnetitn,  and  tiiink  themselves 
concerned  to  promote  so  noble  a  diversion, — a  diversion  which 
most  foreign  slates  think  it  their  interest  to  support.  By  these 
means,  |1t  is  added]  we  may  retrieve  the  repntatioa  of  oui' 
afiaiiE,  and  in  %  short  time  rival  the  ittge  of  Jlaly." 
q5 
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Countess  of  Peterborough.    Boxeft  and  pit  half  a  gufsBa^ 
and  house  fuU.    Dmving  Lent,  the  opera  performed  en  a 
Thursday,  in  consequence  of  Queen  Aane  usuoUy  hading 
a  wilhdrawifig-rooin  and  playing  basset  every  Tuesday 
evening.     Performances    concluded    2Srd    June  with 
Emeliada,  at  the  request  of  the  Duchess  of  Shrewsbury, 
klely  arrived   from  Ireland.— -The    following   season 
coimnenced  with  the  <^ra  of  Armimusy   and,  as  by 
command*  the  performance  to  begin  at  five  o'clock.    It 
was  also  advertised :  "  Whereas,  by  the  fre(}i:»nt  calling 
for  the  songs  over  again,  the  operas  have   been  too 
tedious ;  therefore  ^e  singers  are  foibid  to  smg  any 
song  above  once,  and  it  is  hoped  nobody  wiU  call  &ar 
^em,  or  take  it  ill  when  not  obeyed."     Some  new  per- 
formers had  been  obtained*  who  met  with  little  eneos- 
ragemeat,  and  the  presence  of  the  Prince  and  Prinoess 
of  Wales  not  sufficient  to  fill  the  house.     In  December, 
an  auxiliary  attraction  was  adc^pted,    in    mtrodocing 
dancing  by  Mrs.  Santlow.    On  Jidy  2$y  1715,  the  opera 
of  Hydaspes  (the  Kii^  present,)  terminated  the  season, 
in  consequence,  it  was  said,  of  the  Rebellion. — ^The  state 
of  public  affairs  is  supposed  to  have  had  considerable 
influence  over  public  amusements,  and  the  nights  of  die 
<^ra  were  in  consequence  very  irr^uknr ;  however,  we 
believe  operas  were  performed  early  in  December :  and 
on  the  1st  February,  1716,  by  command  of  the  King, 
Lucius  Verus.    The  principal  singer  was  Signer  Nicolini 
Grimaldi,  returned  from  Italy.     On  the  16th  February, 
Amadis  produced^  in  which  Mrs.  Sobuupon  took  a  part ; 
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and  season  ended  with  same  performance,  on  the  12lh 
July  fbUowing, — The  next  season  commenced  December 
8th,  with  Cleartes,  and  dancing  by  Monsieur  Salle  and 
MademoiseJle  Salle,  the  two  children  first  time  on  this 
stage;  and  ended  the  39th  June,  1717*,  with  Titus 
Manlius.  Servants  were  then  allowed  to  keep  places  in 
the  hoxes.— Several  balls  and  masquerades  given  during 
the  winter  of  ]717-18t;    and  a  concert  for  the  benefit 

*  A  itioag  ettbrt  vnu  made  this  leaion  at  IJncoln's  lun  Fielib 
Theatre  to  establUh  Englieb  operas.  The  opera  of  Camilla,  l>y 
M'Swiney,  first  performed  at  Drnry  Lane,  SOth  March,  17B0, 
was  revived  in  Jaaoary  ITIT,  far  that  purpose,  anii  acted  twice 
a  weeli  for  seven  times,  to  tbe  most  prodactive  hoaset  of  that 
season.  On  the  aeth  Jaaoary  it  was  dismissed,  by  reason  of 
Mis.  Barbier  being  sick  ;  bat  re[)ealeil  occasioDally  atternards. 
Cainilla  was  a^in  revived  lOtli  November,  1730,  pit  and  bodies 
Bt  5(.  each,  and  the  receipt  nt  lii-Et  nigljt  1G3(.  Ss.  Dd.  Other 
InciativE  nights  same  seaHni,  which  contradicts  Sir  J.  Hawkim, 
who  says,  "  it  did  not  succeed."  Tiiomyris  was  not,  as  he 
supposes,  perfoimed. 

t  The  promptness  of  Mr.  Heidet;germ  providing  amnBCmeul 
for  the  nobility  and  gentry  is  well  known.  Tbe  followiag  is  a 
description  of  a  snbscription  ma^ijnerade  at  the  Opera  House, 
allowed  to  be  more  mai>ni(icent  than  has  been  known  in  Italy, 
Venice,  or  any  other  conDlries. 

"  The  room  (aays  the  wKter)  is  exceedingly  large,  tKButifnlly 
ademed,  and  illuminated  witk  300  wax  lights;  on  tbe  sides  are 
divers  beatifets,  over  which  is  written  the  several  wines  therelti 
conlained,  as  Canary,  Barguudy,  Champagne,  Rhenish,  &c. 
each  most  excellent  in  its  kiad  ;  of  vihieb  all  are  at  liberty  to 
drink  what  they  please ;  with  large  services  of  bH  sorts  of 
There  are  alto  two  sets  of  music,  at  due  diataac* 
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of  Mrs.  Robinson,  15th  March,  1718.  This  season  no 
operas  performed. — 1719.  Balls  continued  under  the 
direction  of  Heidegger. — 1 720.  During  the  early  months 
of  this  year,  French  comedians,  under  Royal  patronage, 
performed  about  nine  nights ;  their  last  performance  the 
29th  March.     Prices  of  admission :  Stage  7#.  6d.  boxes 

from/  each  other,  performed  by  very  good  hands.     By  the  vast 
variety  of  dresses  (many  of  them  very  rich)  you  would  fkncy  it  a 
congress  of  the  principal  persons  of  all  nations  in  the  world,  as 
Turks,  Italians,  Indians,  Polanders,  Spaniards,  Venetians,  &c. 
Tbere  is  an  absolute  freedom  of  speech,  without  the  least 
offence  given  thereby ;  while  all  appear  better  bred  than  to  ofier 
at  any  thing  profane,  rude,  or  immodest,  but  wit  incessantly 
flashes  about  in  repartees,  honour,  and  good  humour,  and  all 
kinds  of  pleasantry,    lliere  viras  also  the  groom  porter's  office, 
where  all  play  that  please ;  while  heaps  of  guineas  pass  about, 
with  so  little  concern  in  the  losers,  that  they  are  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  winners.    Nor  does  it  add  a  little  to  the 
beauty  of  the  entertainment,  to  see  the  generality  of  the  mas- 
queraders  behave  themselves  agreeable  to  their  several  habits. 
The  number,  when  I  was  there  on  Tuesday,  last  week,  was 
computed  at  700,  with  some  files  of  musquetiers  at  hand,  for  the 
preventing  any  disturbance  which  might  happen  by  quarrels,  &c. 
so  frequent  in  Venice,  Italy,  and  other  countries,   on  such 
entertainments.    At  eleven  o'clock  a  person  gives  notice  that 
supper  is  ready,  when  the  company  pass  into  another  large  room, 
where  a  noble  cold  entertainment  is  prepared,  suitable  to  all  the 
rest ;  the  whole  diversion  continuing  from  nine  o'clock  till  seven 
next  morning.    In  short,  the  whole  ball  was  sufficiently  illus- 
trious, in  every  article  of  it,  for  the  greatest  prince  to  give  on  the 
most  extraordinary  occasion.'' — Misl*8  Weekly  Journal,  Feh,  l&y 
1718.. 
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5s,  pit  Si.  gal.  2s,  Operas  commenced  on  the  5th  April ; 
and  the  French  company  recommenced  on  the  29th. 
Both  companies  played  respectively  two  nights  a  week, 
the  French  company  closing  the  17th,  and  the  opera  the 
22nd  June,  1720»  On  the  26th  May,  to  the  opera  of 
Numitor,  it  was  announced,  "To  be  admitted  on  the 
stage,  one  guinea."  In  this  year  5,000/.  was  subscribed 
by  the  nobility,  (according  to  Sir  John  Hawkins)  to 
establish  the  opera,  of  which  sum  His  Majesty  George  I. 
gave  1000/.  Handel  was  appointed  director,  and  the 
performance  styled  The  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 
Governor,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle ;  deputy-governor, 
Lord  Bingley ;  the  Dukes  of  Portland  and  Queensbery, 
and  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  directors.  Handel 
went  to  Italy  to  engage  performers,  and  Signora 
Durastanti  appeared  in  the  summer  months  of  this  year. 
The  winter  season  commenced  l.Oth  December  with 
Astartus,  in  which  first  appeared  Signor  Francesco 
Benardi,  better  known  as  Senesino,  w^ho  was  engaged 
to  supply  the  want  of  Nicolini.  Another  popular  opera, 
this  season,  was  Arsaces ;  and  the  public  intimation  was 
given,  that  if  the  company  in  the  gallery  did  not  behave 
better,  it  would  be  shut  up. — Next  season  commenced, 
Wednesday,  November  1st,  1721,  with  the  opera  of 
Arsaces.  Advertisement  adds  :  "  Pit  and  Boxes  to  be 
put  together,  and  no  person  to  be  admitted  without 
tickets,  which  will  be  delivered  this  day  at  Mrs.  White's 
chocolate -house,  in  St.  James's  Street,  at  half-a-guinea 
each.    N.B.  Four  hundred  tickets  will  be  delivered^ 
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and  after  they  are  disposed  of,  no  perscm  whatever  wffl 
be  admitted  for  money."— 1722.     The  winter  neaaoa 
commenced  Oct.  dl,  with  Mutius  Scsevola^  and  the 
Aotiec  renewed,  diat  *'  if  any  further  distadbaiice  in  t2ie 
footmen's  gallery  takes  place,  it  will  be   drat  'up*." 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  appeared,  in  Ottone,  the 
celebrated  Signora  Francesca  Cuzzoni,  who  was  umver- 
sally  admired.   Durastanti,  Senesino,  and  Mhk  Robiason, 
also  sang  in  the  same  opera.     The  season  ended  with 
Flavins,   17th  June,   1723.     Durii^  this  season  two 
ridottos  were  given,  which,  from  the  opposition  of  ^e 
magistrates,  were  not  further  repeated.     There  was 
amiounced  one  guinea  admission  to  the  practices  of  die 
opera.     And  in  January  was  advertised  :  "  By  order  of 
several  persons  of  quality :   at  the  long  room  at  the 
Opera  House  in  the  Haymarket,  the  Slat  January,  will 
be  Un  passo  Tempo,  with  agreeable  entertaianiffiits  ^^r 
hdies  and  gentlemen.     Tickets  to  be  had  at  the  said 
long  room,  at  5s »  each."   In  December  the  house  opened 
with  II  Vespasiano,  the  manager  still  retaining  the  same 
powerful  singers,  and  continued  to  13th  June,   1724, 
when  the  season  ended  with  Aquilius ;  and  Durastanti 
took  formal  leave,  on  her  return  to  Italy.  With  Tamerlano, 
suppfn*ted  by  Cuzzoni  and  Senesino,  the  following  season 
commenced  3 1  st  October,  when  the  number  of  subscribers 
appears   not    to  have  exceeded   340.     The   <^)era  of 

*  At  cominencenient  of  this  season  it  appears  that  the  com- 
mon mimber  of  400  tickets,  usually  issued  eacb  night,  was 
reduced  to  350. 
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Rodalinda,  nusk  by  Handel ;  and  short  opera  of  Elptdin. 
produced  in  May  1725,  music  by  Signor  Leonardo 
Vicini,  were  both  well  received,  and  season  closed  with 
the  lostonthe  19th  of  June,  Elpidiawas  also  performed 
on  opening  the  30th  November  following,  for  the  season, 
which  ended  with  Aleasandro  on  the  7th  June,  1736, 
when  Senesino  returned  to  Italy.  Tickets,  hitherto  sold 
oiUy  at  White's  chocolate -house,  were  to  be  had  it  the 
office  of  the  theatre.  A  miUtary  guard  wiii  appointed, 
to  prevent  irregularity  and  disorder  happening  at  tlie 
balls.  On  September  28th,  house  opened  w  ith  an  Itah-ui 
company  of  comedians,  as  by  His  Majesty  s  command, 
with  indifierent  success,  performing  about  twelve  nights 
during  September  and  October.  Price  ■*».  and  2j. — 
On  January  7th,  1727,  season  commenced  with  Lucius 
Verus.  Senesino  then  returned,  and  FaustLni  and  Cuz- 
zoni  still  engaged.  The  opera  of  Adnietus,  music  by 
Handel,  first  performed  Slst  January,  and  repeated 
above  sixteen  nights,  the  house  being  fuller  each  night 
than  was  ever  known  before  for  so  long  a  period. 
House  closed  Jime   G*,   with  Astyanax.     About   the 


*  Abont  thU  psriod  arwte  tlie  long,  *[elent,  bat  petty  and 
ridiculous  altercation,  between  the  rival  beroinesCnzEoni.and 
Faattini,  aud  their  respectire  lasliiauable  aitpporten,  for  the 
uieleis  right  of  precedence.  It  was  said,  by  a  writer  in  the 
Craftimul,  "  The  adhereati  on  both  sidea  are  very  DOraerinis  -, 
Faustini's  are  the  most  powerful,  but  CtazaaVa  the  must 
jndicious,"  The  same  writer  remarks,  "  The  case,  it  seeme, 
Btand:;  thns:  The  right  of  posiession  is  certainly  in  Cuzzotu, 
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middle  of  September  following,  again  opened,  the  three 
singers  continuing,  and  their  Majesties  often  there.  In 
NoveAiber  was  produced  King  Richard  I. ;  and  in  Fe- 

which  she  hath  enjoyed,  without  molestation,  for  some  years,  and 
is  confirmed  to  her  by  divers  treaties  between  her  and  the 
Academy.   Faa8tint,on  the  other  hand,  insists  that  Cazzoni  hath 
consented  and  promised  to  yield  np  that  right  to  her,  by  a  secret 
stipulation  under  her  own  hand,  which  she  is  ready  to  prodoce. 
Cuzzoni  seems  to  prevaricate  a  little  in  this  affair ;  for,  as  she 
cannot  well  deny  her  own  hand-writing,  she  would  persuade  the 
world  that  it  Is  only  a  sort  of  a  promise ;  or,  as  she  terms  it 
amongst  her  friends,  an  artful  finesse  and  expedient  to  make 
Faustini  easy  for  the  present.''     Sir  John  Hawkius  tells  ns, 
**  The  directors,  greatly  troubled  vrith  this  dispute,  and  foreseeing 
the  probable  consequences  of  it,  fell  upon  an  odd  expedient  to 
determine  it.     The  time  for  a  new  contract  with  each  of  these 
singers  was  at  hand,  and  they  agreed  among  themselves  to  give, 
as  salary  to  Faustini,  one  guinea  a  year  more  than  to  her  rival 
Lady   Pembroke  and    some  others,  the  friends   of  Cnzzoni, 
hearing  this,  made  her  swear  upon  the  Holy  Gospels  never  to 
take  less  than  Faustini;  and  the  directors  continuing  firm  in 
their  resolution  not  to  give  her  quite  so  much,  Cuzzoni  found 
herself  ensnared  by  her  oath,  into  the  necessity  of  quitting  the 
kingdom.    This  she  did  at  tlie  end  of  the  following  season,  when 
her  engagement  probably  terminated  ;  and  Faustini,  as  well  as 
Senesino,  also  quitted  England  at  the  same  period."     Etiquette 
and  precedence  in  the  opera  establishment,  is  allowed  to  an 
absurd  extent.    We  write  in  1822,  and  know  if  Signora  A. 
announces  to  the  manager  she  is  ill  (or  fancies  so,)  and  cannot 
(or  will  not)  perform,  and  he  obtains  a  substitute  in  Signora  B. ; 
after  that  preliminary  is  arranged,  the  express  permission  of 
Signora  A.  must  be  got,  to  permit  Signora  B.*8  appearauce,^  by 
the  manager,  before  he  dare  venture  to  anuou&ce  the  alteration. 
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bruary  1728,  Siroes,  both  new  operas,  composed  by 
Handel.  At  the  close  of  the  season,  Faustini,  Cuzzoni, 
and  Senesino,  went  to  Italy,  by  which  no  operas'were 
performed  during  die  following  winter  and  spring  of 
1728-9.  Some  balls  and  assemblies,  as  usual. — In 
November  1729,  the  house  opened  with  a  new  com- 
pany ;  the  chief  singer,  Signora  Strada  del  Po.  Before 
the  commencement  of  this  season,  we  believe,  the 
Academy  of  Music,  and  all  its  engagements,  were 
dissolved ;  and  Handel  remained  sole  conductor  of  the 
opera.— 1 730.  November  3rd,  the  opera  of  Scipio  per- 
formed, and  continued  for  four  nights ;  their  Majesties 
present  at  each  performance.  Senesino  then  returned. 
Ended  Saturday,  29th  May,  1731. — Next  season  com- 
menced in  November,  with  Porus:  and  in  February 
1732,  was  produced,  Sosarmes,  music  by  Handel,  which 
brought  crowded  houses. — On  May  2nd,  the  oratorio  of 
Esther*;  and,  June  10th,  the  serenata  of  Acis  and 
Galatea.  These  performances  were  in  English,  by  the 
Italian  performers,  who  appeared  in  a  kind  of  gallery. 
The  public  were  to  expect  "  no  action  on  the  stage ; 
but  the  scene  (in  the  latter  piece)  to  represent,  in  a  pic- 
turesque manner,  a  rural  prospect,  with  rocks,  groves, 

*  Their  Majesties,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  three  elder 
Princesses,  were  present  on  the  first  night  of  Estlier.  It  was 
announced  for  the  following  Saturday,  with  notice,  ^'  That  if 
there  are  any  tickets  which  could  not  be  made  use  of  on  Tuesday 
last,  the  money  will  either  be  returned  for  the  same,  on  sending^ 
them  to  the  office  in  the  Ha^'market  next  Saturday,  or  they  ¥ulk 
be  exchanged  for  other  tickets  for  that  day»*' 
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fountains,  and  grottoe :  amongst  which  to  be  disposed  a 
chorus  of  nymphs  and  shepherds;  habits  and  every 
othet  decoration  suited  to  the  subject.*'  The  per- 
formance repeated  six  nights,  to  very  full  houses ;  pit 
and  boxes  put  together ;  and  no  person  admitted  witb> 
out  tickets,  at  lOs,  6d,  each.  Gallery,  5s.  A  pastoral 
entertainment,  on  June  24th,  for  ,tbe  benefit  of  Signor 
Bonancini,  when  tlie  Queen  and  three  o£  the  Princesses 
were  present,  we  believe,  ended  that  season.  The 
serious  <ypera  of  Cato  was  performed  Satupday,  4th  No- 
vember following,  by  command  ef  their  Majesties, 
whereki  Signora  Celeste  Grismonda  first  appeared  to  a 
full  house. 

In  January  1733,  was  produced  Orlando  Furioso, 
music  by  Handel.  This  was  got  up  with  particular 
munificence ;  dresses  and  scenery  being  all  new.  Sea- 
son ended  in  June. — On  Tuesday,  30th  October,  being 
the  King's  birth-day,  the  house  opened  with  Semira- 
mis,  in  which,  we  believe,  Durastanti  appeared,  on  her 
return  to  England. — The  new  opera  of  Ariadne  in  Crete 
was  produced  in  January  1734,  in  which  Signer  Cares- 
tino  sung  surprisingly  well.  On  the  1 8th  April,  Pastor 
Fido  performed,  composed  by  Handel,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  refusing  to  compose  for  Senesino,  had 
this  and  two  following  seasons  to  contend  with  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry  who  patronised  and  wished  to  support 
his    rival*. — 1735-7.      During    these    years,    operas, 

•  The  bouse  in  Portugal  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  then 
belonging  to  Messrs.  J.  and  C.  M.  Rich,  was  opened  29tk 
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aoAer  the  direction  of  Haodel ;  and  balls,  of  Heidegger. 
Italian  t^teiaa  were  also  given  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
in  part  of  the  seasons,  instead  of  plays. — 1737'8.  The 
winter  season  commenced  with  oratorios  by  Handel. 
About  twelve  given  ;  and  prices  10s,  Gd.  and  5s.  Balls, 
as  usual, — 173i)-40.  No  opera  at  this  house  during 
these  years.  Balls,  assemblies,  and  one  benefit  concert. 
Italian  operas  were  performed  at  the  Little  Theatre, 
Haymarket;  and  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  Theatre  was 
occasionally  opt'jied  by  Handel,  witJi  Alexander's  Feast, 
&c.  &c. 

1  T+l .  Operas  again  commenced  in  October  by  Lord 
Middlesex,  wlio  acted  as  sole  director,  supported  by 
noblemen.  Dancing  formed  a  part  of  each  evening's 
amusement.  Adnussion  llli.  6rf,  and  5t.  This  con- 
tinued during  the  season,  without  the  auxiliary  balls. — 
174>2,  Opened  in  November,  with  balls  only  during 
this  season. — 174^.  Open  as  before.  Balls,  and  two 
oratorios  to  Passion  Week  of  1744.— Opened  in  No- 
vember following  with  oratorios  by  Handel,  for  twenty- 
four  nights,  by  subscription ;  to  be  perfoiTOed  on  Satur- 
day nights  till  Lent,  and  then  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 
For  want  of  patronage,  only  sixteen  took  place.     13aJ]s 


December,  !73»,  with  tb«  Italian  opera  of  Ariadne  in  Naxus, 
music  by  Forpora.  Tlie  company  principally  consisted  of  Signer 
Seneeino,  Signor  Mouta^a,  and  Signoras  Cozzoni,  Celeste, 
Rettolli,  and  Sagatti,  Tlie  performance  was  nearly  regular  twice 
a  week,  for  tifty-fivc  nights,  ending  the  season,  on  IStfa  June, 
ITM,  witk  Mntat,  by  command  of  Hii  Mijeily. 
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occasionally.— About  eight  or  ten  operas  at  the  Little 
Theatre,  Haymarket,  under  the  conduct  of  Greminiani. 
1746.  The  House  opened  with  operas  in  January. 
Balls  as  usual. — 1747.  In  this  season  the  opera  was 
supported  by  subscriptions  often  nights  each. — 1 747-48. 
Operas  on  Saturdays  only,  till  February,  with  baDs 
occasionally. — 1748.  Opened,  in  November,  with  a 
comic  opera,  supposed  the  first  Italian  one  ever  exhi- 
bited: Dr.  Crosa  conductor.  lOs,  6d,  and  5s. — 1749. 
Season  continued  with  balls  as  usual. — 1 750.  Open  for 
operas  from  January  to  Easter  only.— 1 75 1 .  Opened 
in  January ;  but,  after  two  performances,  operas  were 
removed  to  the  Little  Theatre  opposite. — 1752.  Dur- 
ing the  winter,  only  balls. — 1753.  In  this  season  con- 
certs and  balls.  Opened  with  operas,  under  Van- 
neschi,  as  director,  in  November.  Price  10*.  6d.  and 
58,  Half-price  6s,  Balls  occasionally.  No  servants 
admitted  in  footmen's  gallery  but  those  attending  their 
masters  and  mistresses. — 1 754.  Opened  in  November, 
under  the  same  direction,  with  balls  as  usual.— 1 755. 
Opened  in  November,  with  like  entertainments.— 
1756-57.  In  this  season  the  opera  and  balls  were  con- 
ducted by  Signora  Mingotti,  assisted  by  Giardini.  A 
strong  appeal  was  made  to  the  nobility,  by  Signora 
Mingotti,  for  subscriptions  in  support  of  the  opera. — 
1758.  Opened  7th  January  with  Demetrio.  Conti- 
nued by  Vanneschi.  Closed,  5th  June,  with  the  same 
opera. — 1759.  Opened,  16th  December,  with  De- 
metrio ;  Tenducci  first  appeared.     Closed  with  Farnace, 
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the  £2nd  June  following. —Opened,  13th  November, 
with  Vologeso;   and  season  ended  with  Erginda,  on 
7th  June. — 1760.     In  August,  Signora  Mattei,   who, 
under  the  gracious  auspices  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
had  undertaken  the  direction  of  the  serious  operas  and 
burlettas,  announced  her  ability  to  keep  promise,  hav- 
ing engaged  "  for  the  serious  operas,  Signora  Mattei ; 
Signor  Philippo  Elisi,  the  first  singer  in  Italy;  Signor 
Gaetano  Quilice,  tenor ;  Signora  Aiigiola  Calori,  second 
woman;    Signor  Giovanni  Sorbelloni,    second  man;  a 
new  singer  for  the  lowest  character.-    For  the  bur- 
lettas :  Signora  Saganini,  the  first  female  comic  character, 
and  the  most  famous  in  Italy  ;  Signor  Gaetano  Quilice, 
first  man;    Signora  Eleardi,  second  woman;    Signor 
Paganini,  second  man;  Signor  N. N.,  third  man.     (Si- 
gnora Angiola  Calori,   Signor  Giovanni  Sorbelloni,  to 
perform  the  serious  parts  in  the  burlettas.)    Dancers : 
Mademoiselle  Asselin,  first  woman  dancer;  Monsieur 
Gherardi,  first  dancer  (of  the  men),  and  ballet-master ; 
famous  (both  in  serious  and  comic)  as  well  for  his  in- 
vention, as  for  execution  in  dancing.     There  will  also 
be  other  comic  dancers  and  figurers,  both  for  the  serious 
operas  and  burlettas."      The  house   opened  in  No- 
vember ;  and  on  the  22nd  of  that  month  was  produced, 
II  Mondo  nella  Luna,  by  Signor  GaUuppi.    The  season 
closed  with  Arianne  e  Teseo,  on  the  7th  June,  1761.— 
In  September,  the  season  commenced  with  two  sere- 
natas  by  Signor  Cocchi,  given  in  honour  of  the  royal 
nuptials  of  our  late  venerated  Sovereign  and  Queen**-* 
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1762.    Commenced  witii  Alewandro,    13<^   Octd[>er; 
and  concluded  with  Arianne  e  Teseo,  the  5th  June, 
1763. — Opened  again  November  13th,  with  O  Tutore  e 
la  Pupilla,  by  command  of  their  Majesties,  and  closed 
in  June  1764,  with  the  opera  Zanaida.     In  May  it  was 
announced,  '*  As  Signora  Mattei  leaves  En^aod  at  die 
end  of  this  season,  and  Mr.  Crawford  intends  to  quit 
the  management,  all  the  dresses  and  other  articles  be- 
longing to  him  and  Signora  Mattei  will  be  sold." — 
Opened  with  Cleonice,  26th  November,  under  manage- 
ment of  Signor  Giardini,  and  closed  with  £nea  e  Lavima, 
on   16th  June,  1765. — Opaied  with  Ezio,  24th  No- 
vember, and  closed  with  Solimano,  on  22nd  June,  1766, 
imder  the  management  of  Messrs.  Crawford,  Yinceot, 
mid  Gordon.— ^Opened  widi  Eumenes,  23rd  November, 
and  closed  with  Pelopida,  14th  June,  1767*.     During 
the  summer,  Mr.  Foote  having  strengthened  his  com- 
pany with  the  addition  of  Mr.  Barry,  Mr.  Lee,  and  Mrs. 
Dancer,  acted  plays  here  for  twenty-one  nights,  between 
8th  August  and   19th  September. — Opened,  October 
27 i  with  Tigrane,  same  firm  as  last  year ;  and  closed 
30th  June,  1768.     On  October  30,  a  splendid  mas- 
querade, given  by  the  King  of  Denmark,  when  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  dresses  and  profusion  of  diamonds  worn 
by  the  nobility  exceeded  in  magnificence  all  contem- 

•  June  20,  1767.  In  January  of  that  year,  tlie  oratorio  of 
Saul,  with  music  by  Arnold,  was  performed  here,  of  which  it 
was  said,  that  '<  nothing^  since  Mr.  Handel's  time,  had  appeared 
in  that  species  of  composition  equal  to  it" 
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porary  entertaimnents.    The  stage  is  said  to  have  been 
lined  with  crmison  velvet,  with  six  rooms  apprc^riated 
for  supper,  where  a  profusion  of  plate  appeared.     On 
the  12th  October,  the  serious  opera  of  Arianne  e  Teseo, 
performed  by  desire  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  occa- 
sional performance  until  the  season  commenced  cm  5  th 
November.      Vinc^it    and    Gordon    the   directors. — 
1769-72.     During  these  seasons,  the  opera  appears  to 
have  been  conducted  under  the  same  management,  but 
conjointly  with  Mr.  Crawford,  as  Messrs.  Crawford 
and  Co. — 1772.     Opened  in  November,  with  operas. 
In  May  1773,  the  whole,  under  management  of  Messrs. 
Yates  and  Brookes,  who  purchased  at  the  sum  of  7,400/. ; 
expecting  to  obtain  permission  to  act  plays,  with  operas 
alternately.     This  scheme  refused  by  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain.— 1773.     Opened,  November  29,  with  an  ex- 
ordium by  tlie  manager,  Yates,  and  Lucio  Verio,  dancer. 
— 1774-7.      Messrs.  Yates  and  Co.  conductors.— At 
Midsummer,  1778,  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Harris  be- 
came joint  purchasers  of  the  Opera  House,  at  the  price 
of  22,000/.  subject  to  the  yearly  rent  of  1,270/.     This 
high  appreciation  of  the  property  is  supposed  to  have 
been  given  in  expectation  of  the  possibihty  of  acting 
English  pieces,  under  the  authority  of  the  dormant 
patent  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Harris.     The  house 
opened,  as  usual,  with  an  opera,  24th  November,  under 
the  direction  of  Mons.  Le  Texier.— At  the  end  of  the 
season   1778-9,   in   ccmsequence  of  a  very  alarming 
balance  appearing  against  the  property,   Mr.  Harns 
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Iiecame  desirous  of  parting  with  his  share,  and  assigned 
the  same  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  upon  his  personal  request, 
in  preference  to  Mr.  Gallini,  who  was  also  desirous  to 
become  a  purchaser,  and  offered  t9  pay  down  a  sum 
exceeding  the  original  price.  Mr.  Sheridan  shortly 
afterwards  disposed  of  the  whole  concern  to  Mr.  Taylor. 
On  27th  November,  advertised  that  Mons.  Le  Texier 
was  discharged,  and  Mr.  Crawford  (assisted  by  a 
gentleman  who  was  manager  thirty  years)  appointed. 

1780.  Opened  24th  November.  Director  as  before. 
— 1781.  Opened  1 7th  November.  Forty  renters'  shares 
created  for  fifteen  years,  at  200  guineas  each,  and  also 
free  admissions  offered  at  20/.  a  year  each. — 1782. 
Opened  2nd  November.  The  theatre  altered  by  Novo- 
sielski,  who  shaped  the  flat  sides  to  form  a  horse-shoe ; 
the  boxes  increased  to  ninety-nine,  the  upper  gallery  in 
front  only,  but  the  crown-gallery  all  round  ;  with  three 
rows  of  boxes.  May  17th,  1783,  the  theatre  closed 
on  account  of  the  state  of  its  affairs.  Mr.  Taylor  (the 
manager's)  creditors  called  together,  and  the  whole 
property  put  up,  under  the  authority  of  the  sheriff, 
for  sale.  Some  concerts  afterwards,  and  the  Pantheon 
opened  for  the  benefit  of  the  performers,  whose  salaries 
had  not  been  paid.— In  June,  Gallini  and  Harris  took 
possession,  under  the  sheriff,  for  28,000/.  September 
1st,  Crawford  appointed  manager  and  treasurer,  under 
trustees.  December  2nd,  Gallini  advertised  that  he 
was  sole  proprietor  and  director.  December  3rd,  ad- 
vertised that  Gallini  was  only  mortgagee    for  4,170/. 
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Opened  again,  £nd  December.     In  February  1 784,  trus- 
tees advertised  that  Crawford  was  appointed  manager 
by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.     No  opera  after  Easter, 
except  a  few  benefits. — 1785.     September  17th,  re- 
ceiver appointed  by  Court  of  Chancery.     November 
27th,  Gallini's  demand  settled  by  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  paid  off  by  trustees.     December  18th,  opened  for 
the   season.      August   16th,  advertisement  firom  Lord 
Chamberlain's  office,  that  the  opera  having  been  im- 
properly conducted,  he  refuses  to  put  it  into  other  hands, 
and  intends  to  have  it  under  his  direction.     Operas  at 
die  Haymarket  Theatre ;  the  profits  to  discharge  the 
debts  of  the  opera  concerns.     August  17th,  all  disputes 
settled;  Gallini  again  manager. — September   23rd,   no 
licence  to  be  granted  by  the  Chamberlain,  until  he  was 
satisfied  the  performers,   &c.   would  be  paid. — 1786. 
Opened  23rd  January ;  Gallini  manager.     The  follow- 
ing season  opened  23rd  December. -*-l  787.     Opened 
8th  December,  under  the  same  manager,  for  season  of 
1787-8.— Opened  9th  January;  Gallini  manager,  and 
Mr.  Taylor  proprietor.     The  theatre  burnt  1 7th  June, 
between  ten  and  eleven  in  the  evening.     The  standing 
.rent    was    1,270/.      An    advertisement    from    Gallini 
offered  300/.  reward  to  discover  supposed  person  who 
set  fire  to  the  Opera  House.     Another  stated  accident 
not  from  fireworks,  as  reported.     The  damages  com- 
puted at  70,000/.    Vanbrugh's  relatives  received  800/. 
a  year.     His   late   Majesty  interfered   to   prevent  the 
Opera  House  from  being  rebuilt  on  another  spot  of 

VOL.  II.  R 
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ground,  as  intended.  On  June  27th,  operas  com- 
menced for  a  few  nights  at  Covent  Garden,  at  opera 
prices. 

Operas  commenced  at  the  Little  Theatre,  Hay- 
market,  9th  January,  1790..  Particular  newspapers  at 
this  period  contained  most  plausible  statements  and 
minute  description  of  an  intended  Opera  House,  as  to 
be  erected  by  R.  B.  O'Reilly,  who  had  obtained  an 
interest,  it  was  considered,  by  purchase  of  die  claim  of 
the  family  of  Vanbrugh,  by  Leicester  Fields,  about  the 
old  site  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  palace,  afterwards  die 
repository  of  Sir  Ashton  Lever's  museum.  April  9th, 
O'Reilly  advertised  he  had  obtained  a  patent  for  a  new 
opera,  in  Leicester  Square,  and  no  other  patent  in 
existence.  Operas  closed  at  the  Haymarket,  l9th 
June ;  recommenced  at  Covent  Garden,  1 5th  June,  and 
continued  till  17th  July.— July  10th,  O'Reilly  obtained 
the  Lord  Chamberlain's  licence ;  and  on  4th  October, 
he  advertised  to  open  the  Pantheon  as  an  Opera  House, 
early  after  Christmas.  In  the  mean  time,  by  the  exer- 
tion of  Mr.  Taylor,  on  3rd  April,  1790,  foundation-stone 
of  the  new  theatre  laid  by  the  Earl  of  Buckingham- 
shire*.— March  16th,   1791,    rehearsal    for    the   sub- 

•  On  one  side  the  stone  was  inscribed  : — ^**  The  King's  The- 
atre, in  the  Haymarket,  first  built  in  the  year  A.D.  1703."  On 
the  other  side: — "  But  unfortunately  destroyed  by  fire,  A.D. 
1789."  On  another  side  : — "  PrevaUbit  Justititu"  And  upon  the 
top :— "  This  is  tlie  first  stone  of  the  new  Opera  Honse  ;  laid  on 
the  3rd  of  April,  A.D.  1790 ;  by  the  Right  Honourable  John  Ho- 
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scribers  araiounoed ;  j^eviouB  to  this,  several  pro  and 
con  statements,  from  Taylor  and  O'Reilly,  pubHahed 
in  the  daily  papers. — The  Pantheon  opened  in  Fe- 
bruary with  operas,  and  was  called  the  King's  Theatre. 
Taylor  was  announced  as  proprietor  of  Opera  House, 
and  Novosielski  the  architect.  A  licence  could  not  be 
obtained  to  open  the  new  house ;  and  on  application  to 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  whether  it  could  not  be  opened 
on  Harris's  dormant  patent,  the  Lord  Chambeiiain 
briefly  remarked,  it  was  not  in  his  province  to  answer 
that  quesdim. — After  several  rehearsals,  Taylor  adver- 
tised, that  all  applications  for  a  licence  having  been 
refused  by  the  Li^d  Chamberlain,  he  having  granted 
another,  the  o^ra.  could  not  open:  the  theatre  cost 
60,000/.  and  that  only  8000/.  was  insured;  and  the 
house  had  been  established  eighty-seven  years,  on 
ground  leased  by  the  Crown. — March  26th,  the  Opera 
House  (^ned  with  music  and  dancing,  and  continued 
such  diversions  on  the  regular  opera  nights,  till  July 
19. — The  Drury  Lane  company  opened  this  theatre 
September  22nd,  and  closed  16th  June,  1792*     Operas 

bart,  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire.  Auctor  pretiosafacU,*'  A  siDguIar 
pamphlet,  published  in  1818,  as  a  Review  qf  this  TheaJtre^from 
ike  Periitd  described  by  the  Entetymei\  has  the  following  raotto^ 
allusive  to  the  period  :  "  When  I  stood  upon  the  reeking  rains, 
and  laid  the  foundation-stoue,  I  had  nothing  in  my  pockets  but 
both  my  hands,  and  I  would  have  given  the  world  for  one 
guinea.*'  It  was  advertised  in  July,  as  reduced  **  to  a  certainty  i^s 
being  completely  fit  for  public  representation  at  Christmas  pext.** 
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at  the  Pantheon  until  it  was  burnt  down,  1 4th  January, 
1792;  and  company  removed  to  the  Little  Theatre, 
Haymarket. 

1793.  September  15th,  Drury  Lane  company  com- 
menced a  second  season  here  until  ^5th  January ;  when, 
on  the  26th,  operas  commenced,  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Kelly  and  Signor  Storace.  Performed  two 
nights  a  week,  on  which  nights  the  Drury  Lane  company 
opened  the  Little  Theatre. — 1794.  Conrmienced  4th 
January ;  Kelly  and  Storace  managers.— Opened  again 
6th  December.  In  Lent  following,  oratorios  for  one 
night,  and  then  repeated  in  Concert  Room,  which  was 
supposed  the  largest  in  England. — Commenced  6th 
December,  1795;  Kelly  manager;  and  in  this  season 
part  of  the  walls  of  the  theatre  blown  down.  Concerts 
in  the  Great  Room,  twelve  for  five  guineas. — Opened 
26th  November,  1796  ;  Kelly,  manager. — The  boxes  at 
the  back  of  the  pit  altered ;  previously  called  the 
Resurrection  Boxes.  Opened  December  8th,  1798; 
and  in  1799,  Mr.  Taylor  (by  his  counsel,  Mr.  Leach) 
stated  before  the  Privy  Council,  when  discussing  the 
application  for  a  third  theatre,  that  he,  Taylor,  became 
(on  obtaining  the  licence  in  1792)  responsible  for 
O'Reilly's  debts  of  30,000/.  incurred  at  the  Pantheon. 
Had  agreed  with  the  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden 
proprietors  for  11,500/.  they  should  not  act  Italian 
operas  ;  and  to  purchase  Killigrew's  dormant  patent,  for 
5,000/.  N.B.  This  was  never  fulfilled,  as  Drury  Lane 
company  have  Killigrew's  patent,  which  they  purchased 
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when  they  rebuilt  the  present  theatre. — 1800.  The 
opera  was  announced  to  open  on  the  4th  January,  1800, 
but  put  off,  a  difficulty  arising  about  the  licence,  and 
opened  on  the  11th.  Opened  4th  January,  1801; 
and  again,  29th  December.  Mr.  Kelly  superintended 
the  musical  department.  Opened  4th  December,  1 802  ; 
acting  manager,  Kelly;  whole  under  the  direction  of 
Jewell.  May  5th,  HiUisberg  took  leave ;  she  died  at 
Calais,  on  her  way  to  her  mother,  in  August. — January 
27th,  1803.  William  Taylor,  sole  owner,  sold  to  Francis 
Goold,  Esq.  a  third  for  13,335/. ;  Goold  to  be  sole 
conductor  and  manager.  Mrs.  Billington  engaged  this 
season,  and  her  brother  Weichsell,  leader  of  the  band. 
Kelly  returned  from  Italy,  with  choruses.  Jewell 
director. — 1804.  Season  commenced,  14th  January. 
The  acting  manager,  Mr.  Kelly,  under  direction  of  Mr. 
Jewell.  By  an  indenture,  dated  7th  September,  Taylor 
conveyed  to  Goold,  in  consideration  of  4,165/,  seven 
sixteenths  of  the  whole  property ;  and  by  another  in- 
denture, dated  the  following  day,  and  having  a  mortgage 
proviso  for  redemption,  Taylor  assigned  to  Goold  nine 
sixteenths,  for  5,700/.  which  included  the  above  4,165/. 
— 1805.  Opened  24th  November;  d'Egville,  ballet- 
master.  In  June,  a  riot,  in  consequence  of  part  of  the 
ballet  being  omitted,  from  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  being 
Saturday  evening.  The  riot  continued  till  half-past  two 
on  Sunday  morning,  and  the  damage  alleged  to  amount 
to  5,000/.  The  military  were  called  in.  From  that 
period,  the  curtain  dropped,  on  a  Saturday  night,  at 
twelve  o'clock,  by  order  of  the  Bishop  of  London. 
VOL.  II.  s 
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Opened  December  7th.     Billington,  Storace,  Braham, 
&:c.  engaged.     Leader  of  the  band,  Weichsell ;    stage- 
manag'jr,  Kelly;  treasurer,  Jewell. — 1806.    Opened  13th 
December.     Jewell,    treasurer;  Kelly,    stage-manager, 
who  officially  stated,  that  Madame   Catalan!  and  her 
husband  were  not  objects  of  suspicion  to  Government. — 
1807.     January  17th,  Mr.  Francis  Goold,  the  principal 
proprietor  and  mortgagee,  died.-^The  subscription  this 
season  stated  to  be  23,000/.  and  the  receipt  at  the  doors, 
17,000/.     On  the  death  of  Mr.  Goold,    management 
resumed  by  Mr.  Taylor. — 1 808.    Opened  2nd  January ; 
J.  H.  d'Egville,   stage-manager.     The    theatre   newly 
decorated. — March   8th,    Mr.    Waters    advertised,    he 
would  not  be  responsible  for  any  debts  contracted  by 
Taylor,  as  Mr.  Goold's  executor.^1809-12.      These 
.seasons    were   well   conducted,   principally   imder  the 
influence  or  guidance  of  Mr.  Waters. — 181.9.     Januan* 
20th,  the  sheriffs  sold  part  of  Taylor's  property  to  rat^e 
1,400/.— 1813.     December  11th,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
ordered  the  whole  of  Goold's  property  to  be  sold,  and 
that  Taylor  should  not  interfere  in  the  management. — 
.1814.      December    29th,    Mr.   Waters,    as    proprietor, 
advertised  the  opera  would  not  open  until  a  manager 
was  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. — March  12,  Mr. 
Waters  advertised  he  was  legally  appointed  sole  manager ; 
and  the  house  would  open  as  soon  as  possible.     Opened 
April  16th.     March  8th,  Goold's  share  in  the  Opera 
House  put  up  for  sale,  and  Mr.  Waters  the  highest 
bidder   for   the   seven-sixteenths,  at   35,000/.   he   still 
having  a  mortgage  lien  on  it  of  22,600/. — 1 815.  January 
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10th,  opened  under  the  efficient  management  of  Mr. 
Waters;  and  the  same,  following  season.^1816. 
September  17th.  In  consequence  of  a  further  decree  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  former  sale  was  rescinded,  and 
the  whole  property  purchased  this  day  by  Mr.  Waters, 
for  70,150/.  who  continued  the  management  to  the  end 
of  the  season  1820-21.— 1821.  Mr.  John  Ebers,  of 
New  Bond  Street,  bookseller,  commenced  the  winter- 
season,  tenant  of  the  Opera  House ;  and  the  per- 
formances were  conducted  under  his  entire  management 
till  the  year  1823,  when  he  transferred  his  lease  to 
Signor  Benelli,  for  the  season.  In  1824-5,  Mr.  Ebers 
became  again  the  lessee  of  the  theatre,  under  Mr. 
Chambers,  who  has  a  large  mortgage  on  the  concern. 

There  remains  only  to  add,  that  the  interior  of  the 
theatre,  appropriated  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
audience,  consists  of  four  principal  tiers  of  boxes,  a 
very  large  area  or  pit,  and  gallery.  In  each  of  the  tiers 
of  boxes  are  forty-three  boxes,  making  all  together  one 
hundred  and  seventy-two  boxes.  Of  that  number, 
tliere  are  in  the  pit-tier,  eighteen ;  on  the  ground-tier, 
seventeen ;  on  the  one-pair,  fourteen  ;  and  on  the  two- 
pair,  nineteen  boxes ;  making  in  the  whole,  sixty-eight 
boxes,  all  private  and  distinct  property  till  the  year 
1825. 
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